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N'OTICE. 


Tms  volume  having  been  delayed  beyond  the  period 
when  its  publication  might  have  reasonably  been  looked 
for,  the  members  of  the  Association  may  expect  from  the 
Cknomittee  on  Publication  an  explanation  of  this  delay.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  for  the  Committee  to  state  that  every 
effort  in  their  power  has  been  made  for  the  early  publication 
(^  the  volume.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Association  in  Boston,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  print- 
ing the  volume,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  placed 
in  the  printer's  hands.  The  progress  of  printing  was,  how- 
ever, soon  arrested,  in  consequence  of  nearly  all  of  the 
committees  having  retained  their  reports  for  revision  or 
completion,  and  it  was  not  until  after  considerable  delay 
that  these  reports  could  be  obtained,  although  repeated 
applications  were  made  for  them.  Another  cause  of  great 
delay  was  the  demand  made  by  the  authors  of  several  of  the 
reports  that  the  proo&  should  be  sent  to  them  for  correc- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  forward  proo&  to  nearly 
the  extremities  of  the  Union ;  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
duplicates — ^the  originals  having  failed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
viating a  like  delay  in  the  publication  of  future  volumes  of 
the  Transactions,  for  the  CJommittee  on  Publication  to  re- 
spectfully suggest,  that  the  several  committees  should  bring 
their  reports  to  the  meetings  complete,  and  legibly  tran- 
scribed so  that  their  authors  may  feel  satisfied  that  the 
printers  will  decipher  them  correctly,  and  also  that  the  re- 
ports should  be  handed  to  the  secretaries  immediately  after 
being  read. 

PHfLADBLFBU,  DcC  lOO,  1849. 
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In  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  Practical  Medicine,  Dr.  J.  Fithian  is  erroneoosly  stated 
to  be  of  Bridgetown,  in  place  of  Woodbury. 
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SECOND   ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THX 


AMERICAN    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION, 

HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  MAT,  1849. 


Boston^  May  IbL,  1849. 
The  Association  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Lowell  Institute  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  IVesident,  Dr.  Stevens,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Waeren,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Reception  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  presented  to  the  Association 
the  salutation  and  welcome  of  his  constituents.  The  proceedings 
were  then  opened  by  an  address  from  the  President. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  reported  the  names  of  the  dele- 
gates in  attendance. 

[The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  delegates  and 
members  reported  at  various  stages  of  the  proceedings.  The  names 
of  those  who  were  not  present  are  marked  thus  f*] 

U.  S.  If.  Bureau  of  Medicine       (  Dr.  fBENAJAH  Tickkob, 

and  Surgery  J  \    "    M.  G.  Delanet. 

U.  S.  JT.  Member  by  invitationy       Dr.   F.  M.  Gunnbll. 

MAINE. 

Penobscot  Medical  and  Surgical  \^      ^  ,,  „ 

A       >  ^'  }I)t.  Daniel  McRuer. 

•kJT^M'ia-Li^-kJt'  f  Dr.  Isaac  Lincoln, 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  |    ,,    Edmund  R  P^slbb 

VOL.  n. — 2 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


SUxU  Medical  Society. 
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Strafford  Diftriet  Med.  Society^  < 


Cevifyre  Diitrict  Med.  Society y 


Qrqfton  District  Med.  Society j 
Merrimack  County  Pathological 
Society, 

Southern  District  Med.  Society 


White  Mountains  Med.  Society 


Dr.  Ezra  Carter, 
'<    Adoniram  Smallet, 
Levi  G.  Hill, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Silas  Cumminos, 
William  H.  H.  Mason, 
Harrison  Eaton, 
Edward  Spaulding, 
Thomas  H.  Marshall, 

fPRBDERICK  BOYDEN, 

John  Garr, 
Paul  A.  Stackpolb,    . 
JosiAH  C.  Eastman, 
Joseph  H.  Smith, 
E.  B.  Hammond, 
Alonzo  p.  Garr, 
fHoRACE  Gage, 
Enos  Hott, 
Thomas  Ghadbourne. 
Dr.  Noah  Martin, 
"  fCHARLBS  P.  Elliott, 
John  S.  Pbrnald, 
Ezra  Bartlett. 
^Dr.  fGEORGE  H.  Hubbard, 
«    M.  T.  Willard, 
E.  E.  Webster, 
M.  R.  Woodbury, 
S.  B.  Eelley. 
Dr.   Gyrus  B.  Hamilton. 
William  Prescott, 
Timothy  Haynes. 

Smith  Stickney, 
James  Danforth, 
Daniel  H.  Batchelder. 
iLLiAM  Burns, 
Moore, 
fJ.  C.  Golly, 
"  fjAcoB  E.  Stickney. 
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N.  B.  Medical  Institutionj 

Manehester  Pathological  Asio* 
eiationj 


Permanent  Memberij 


{ 


Dr.  Drxi  Crosby, 
<^    Edmund  R.  Peaslee. 

Dr.  William  D.  Buck, 
"    Thomas  E.  Crosby. 
^Dr.   Jambs  B.  Abbott, 
James  Batcheller, 
JosiAH  Bartlett, 
Francis  P.  Fitch, 
Albert  Smith, 
Charles  A.  Savory, 
Amos  Twitchbll, 
JosiAH  Crosby, 
J.  G.  Graves, 
Charles  P.  Gaqe, 
David  Flanders. 
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VERMONT. 


''Dr.  fGEORGE  TJ.  TXJTTLE, 

fHEMAN  Swift, 
fJoHN  Campbell, 
Reuben  Spaulding, 

fLEMUEL  DiCKERMAN,  Jr., 

fW.  Bradford, 
Shubael  Converse, 
fTnoMAS  E.  Power, 
Dyer  Story, 
"  fJoHN  Pox, 
A.  G.  Dana, 
Wm.  H.  Miller, 
fDAN.  C.  Stone, 
Zacheus  Bass, 
t  Alden, 

fD.  H.  Onion, 
"  fl'EONARD  Marsh, 
A.  S.  Pitkin, 
fA.  C.  Welch, 
"  fl^-^NiEL  Goodyear, 
"  \g.  W.  Ward, 

"  fB^UBEN  NiMS, 

"  tG.  W.  Horton, 
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State  Medical  Society^ 


Addison  Co.  Med.  Society, 
Caledonia  Co.  Med.  Society, 


Dr.     E.  C.  WORCBSTEK, 

fA.  Pierce, 
James  R.  Morse, 
Walter  Carpenter, 

fS.  Horace  Smith, 
James  Spalding, 

t  J.  Y.  Dewey, 
Z.  P.  Burnham, 

fORANGB  Smith, 
Orrin  Smith, 
S.  W.  Thayer, 

fCHARLES  Clark, 
0.  W.  Drew, 
Selim  Newell, 
Jesse  P.  Bancroft, 
Calvin  Jewett, 

fELDAD  Alexander, 

tJ.  Shedd, 

fJoHN  Dewey, 

t  J.  Vincent, 

fDANIEL  DUSTIN, 

ILemuel  Richmond, 
t Aaron  Pierce, 
fJoHN  L.  Chandler, 
fN.  H.  Ballou, 
fJoHN  Branch, 
tHoRACB  Eaton, 
M.  N.  Babcock, 
fH.  A.  Gates, 
fR.  C.  Woodward, 
fH.  H.  Reynolds, 
fA.  C.  Butler, 

fARIEL  HUNTON, 

t  Albert  Persons, 
fA.  P.  Barden. 

{Dr.  Erasmus  D.  Warner, 
"  fD.  P.  Lathrop, 
"  tWM.  P.  Russell. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Brewer. 


IS 


Orange  Oo.  Med.  Society j 


Rutiand  Oo.  Med.  Soetettfj 


Windhafn  Oo.  Medical  Awoda-  (  Dr. 
tiMy  \    " 

Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,    Dr. 

CoiUeton  Medical  Oollege,  <    ^/ 

Dr. 


Vermont  Medical  CoUege, 


r« 


H.  H.  NiLES, 
Charles  B.  Chandler, 
Joseph  N.  Stiles. 
fSiLAs  Brown, 

A.  G.  Dana, 
William  C.  Benton. 
Cyrus  Washburn, 
Francis  J.  Higginson. 
William  H.  Rockwell. 
Joseph  Perkins, 
CoRTBON  L.  Ford. 

B.  B.  Palmer, 
E.  M.  Moore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


"^Dr.  James  Jackson, 
"    Geo.  C.  Shattuck, 
Jacob  Bioelow, 
Geo.  Hatward, 
Geo.  Parkman, 
Edw.  Betnolds, 
s.  d.  townsend, 
John  Homans, 
Charles  Chase, 
Ephraim  Buck, 
M.  S.  Perry, 

D.  H.  Storer, 
A.  A.  Gould, 
Sam.  Morill, 
John  Flint, 
J.  Mason  Warren, 

fEzRA  Palmer,  Jr., 
Henry  Dyer, 
Geo.  Bartlett, 
Henry  G.  Clark, 
Charles  Mifflin, 
William  E.  Coale, 

E.  W.  Blake, 
William  J.  Dale, 
Benjamin  Haskell, 
Ebsn.  Hunt, 
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MasBoehuBettB  Med.  Society y 


Dr.  Jambs  M.  Ntb, 

Chablbs  D.  H.  Bbowkb, 
E.  B.  Pbirson, 
A.  L.  Pbibson, 
William  Mack, 
fOsoRaB  Brown, 
David  Wblls, 
Alerbd  Hitchcock, 
JosiAH  A.  Bartlbtt, 
John  G.  Bartlbtt, 
Zai>ok  Howb, 
Nathan  Allbn, 

J.  D.  PiLLSBURT, 

David  Bbmis, 
fSiLAS  P.  Wright, 

Alfrbd  Lambbrt, 
t  John  Grbbnb, 

J.  G.  Mbtcalp, 

to*  W.  WiLDBN, 

Joseph  Stone, 

fSAMUBL  HaRTWELL, 

J.  W.  Bemis, 

Horatio  Adams, 

Hiram  Hosmbr, 

Abraham  R.  Thompson, 

Morrill  Wyman, 

Jeffries  Wyman, 

W.  F.  Stevens, 
fT.  Wellington, 

Luther  V.  Bell, 

Simon  Whitney, 

Benj.  Cutter, 

A.  D.  Dearbobne, 
fE.  G.  Upfobd, 

tS.  B.  WOODWABD, 

fA.  S.  Peck, 
Daniel  Thompson, 
H.  H.  Childs, 

fROYAL  FOWLEB, 

fSELDEN  Jennings, 
S.  W,  Williams, 


16 


Berkshire  IHHriet  Med.  Socj 


Middletex  DiiMet  Med.  Soc.j 


V 


I. 


Dr«  t Jambs  Bban, 
«   Elisha  p.  Fkabino, 

"  fR-  T.  P.  PiSKB, 

"    Timothy  Gk)BDON, 

"  fWlLLIAM  P-  PbBRT, 
FOSTBR  HOOPEB, 

t  Jasok  H.  Arohbr, 
t  John  Pbbkins, 

"  fWlLLUM  C.  WhITTEIDGB, 

Akdbbw  Mackib, 
Jbbbmt  Stimpsok, 
Ebwabd  Jabvis, 
Ebbnbzbb  Aldbk, 
Bbabfobd  L.  Walbs, 
John  P.  Spoonbb, 
Jonathan  Wabb, 
William  W.  Comstock, 
Hbnbt  Babtlbtt, 
John  Habpub, 
Jonathan  Lbonabd, 

AlBXANDBB  PoOLBy 

Aabon  Oobnish, 
Hbnby  G.  Pbbkins, 
Gbo.  Cooswbll, 

"  fDBAN  ROBINSONy 

Jbbbmiah  Spoffobd, 
John  Pibbce. 
Dr.  tHBNBT  L.  Sabin, 

"      COBIDON  GuITBAU, 

"    Fbanklin  a.  Cady, 
"  fSBLDBN  Jennings, 
^^  fj.  Lbland  Millbb. 
Dr.  Abnbb  H.  Bbown, 

E,  P.  Hill, 

Hanoveb  Diceby, 

Amos  B.  Bangboft, 

Miles  Spalding, 

Danibl  Mowe, 
fC.  E.  Pabebb. 

Jonathan  Bbown, 

josiah  cubtib. 
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Worcester  District  Med,  Soe.j 


Boston  Medical  Associationy 


^Dr.  James  W.  Robbiks, 

fBENJAMIN  HeTWOOD, 

William  D.  Peck, 
tCHARLES  M.  Fat, 
Benjamin  Pond. 
Dr.  t  J.  D.  Fisher, 
A.  A.  Watson, 
A.  B.  Snow, 
John  Odin,  Jr., 
J.  W.  Warren, 
N.  B.  Shurtleff, 
Le  Baron  Russell, 
W.  T.  Parker, 

W.  W.  MORLAND, 

G.  H.  Ltman, 

fC.  T.  Jackson, 

G.  Hayward,  Jr., 

fF.  H.  Gray, 

Charles  Gordon, 

J.  H.  Dix, 

Gborqe  Derby, 

E..  H.  Clarke, 

P.  M.  Crane, 

F.  S.  Ainsworth, 

S.  L.  Abbott. 

Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 

Samuel  Parkman, 

J.  B.  Geegerson, 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr., 

H.  B.  Inches: 

Boston  Society,  for  Observation  in  \j^     W  TT  T 

Medicine  and  the   OoUatercU  >     *   ^  '     L  J 

a  .  I    "    John  Bacon,  Jr. 

Sciences,  J  ' 

Tremmt  Street  Medical  School,  {  ^.^  ^  j^'^^^Z*. 

Boyleton  Medical  Sdiool,  Dr.   C.  E.  Buckingham. 

Boston  Dispensary y  Dr.  Luther  Parks,  Jr. 

%r        /y  1  rr      u  1  S^^-    JOHN  C.  WaRREN, 

Mass.  Cteneral  SospUaL  i    ,,    irr  ▼  -o 

^     '  (    "    Henry  I.  Bowditch. 


Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement^ 


IT 


Mom.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary^ 

Bc$tan  Lying-in  ffospitalj 

Orthopedic  Institution, 
Deer  Itiand  Hospital^ 
McLean  Asylwnfor  the  Insane, 
Boxbury  Oiby  Hospital, 
Chelsea  Miirine  Hospital, 
Oity  Institution,  S.  Boston, 
New  Bedford  Med,  Association, 
Medical  Department  cf.  Harvard 
University, 

Berkshire  Medical  Institution, 


Permanent  Members, 


Dr. 

Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 

\^^- 

fDr. 

u 
u 
u 
u 
« 

ii 


\ 


G.  A.  Bethune, 
Robert  W.  Hooper. 
Walter  Ghahnxng, 
Charles  G.  Putnam. 

BUCKMINSTBR  BrOWN. 

John  M.  Morlarty. 
Luther  V.  Bell. 
Benjamin  E.  Cotting. 
George  B.  Loring. 
Charles  H.  Stbdman. 
Lyman  Baetlett. 
John  Ware, 
0.  W.  Holmes. 
Henry  H.  Childs, 
GiLMAN  Kimball. 
Paul  Spoonbr, 
Z.  B.  Adams, 
E.  Huntington, 
John  W.  Graves,  * 
Joseph  Reynolds, 
EDWA]EtD  Flint, 
Nehbmiah  Cutter, 
J.  V-  C.  Smith. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


State  Medical  Society, 


Providence  Medical  Association. 


Permanent  MeTfiber, 


Dr.   David  King, 
"    S.  Augustus  Arnold, 
George  Capron, 
Usher  Parsons, 
Joseph  Mauban, 
Lewis  L.  Miller, 
Thbophilus  C.  Dunn, 
George  L.  Collins, 
Sylvanus  Clapp, 
Asa  W.  Ballou. 

Dr.  Lbwis  W.  Clifford, 
Charles  W.  Parsons, 
James  W.  C.  Ely. 

Dr.  Ezekibl  Fowler. 


u 
u 

a 
a 
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CONNECTICUT- 
Cefn^al  Medieai  Associatiany         Dr.   Georgb  G.  Jaryis. 


Fairfield  Co.  Med.  Society y 


Hartford  Co.,  Med.  Sodetyy 


Hartford  Med.  Sodetyy 
Litchfield  Co.  Med.  Sodetyy 


Middlesex  Co.  Med.  Sodetyy 


Dr.    ElUAH  MiDDLBBROOK, 

"  fH.  N.  Bbnnbtt, 

"  t  JEREMIAH  T.  DbNNISON, 

'^    Samttbl  Beach. 
^Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers, 
"    William  S.  Peimon, 
'^    George  Sumner, 
"  fCrURBON  W.  Russell, 
"  fTHEODORE  Gill, 
"  t^^cHiBALD  Welch, 
"    E.  W.  Carrinoton, 
"    Eli  Hall. 
Dr.  fSAMUBL  B.  Berbsford, 
"  tl^AviD  Craig. 
(  Dr.  G.  H.  St.  John, 
c   "    Norman  Ltman. 
Dr.   William  B.  Caset, 
fHAMiLTON  Brewer, 
fRuFus  Baker. 


{ 


New  Haven  ( City)  Med.  Auoda- }      *  .^         ^   -^        ' 
^     ^^  -^    "  fl^AViD  L.  Daggett, 


New  Haven  Co.  Med.  Sodetyy 


New  London  Co.  Med.  Sodetyy 


(  "    Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Jr, 
^Dr.  Reynold  Webb, 

Joel  Canbield, 

S.  G.  Hubbard, 
"  \L.  W.  Beardslby, 
"  tS.  P.  Church, 
"  t-AJTSON  Moody, 
"  fT.  P.  Beers, 
^^    S.  Beardslby. 
^dr.  worthington  hoober, 

Ashbbl  Woodward, 

B.  FoRDYCE  Barber, 
"  fR.  A.  Manwaring, 

A.  B.  Haile, 

E.  B.  Downing. 


ToUand  Co.  Med.  Society y 

Windham  Co.  Med.  Society ^ 

Medical  Inetitution  of  Tale 

CoUegCj 
'  Qeneral  Hoepital  Soe.  of  Conn.y     Dr.  fP.  A.  Jbwbtt. 

NEW  YORK. 
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( Dr.  Alden  SEnmsB, 

I   ^^  Bbnjamin  M.  Gominos. 

Dr.  Sahubii  BowBNy 

"  William  Witter, 

"  Milton  Bradford, 

<^  Harvey  Campbell. 

( Dr.  Eli  Ives, 

c    "  Jonathan  Enioht. 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 

New  York  J 
Southern  Ceneorial  Distriety 


JEaetem  Dietriety 


Middle  Dietriety 


Weetem  IH&tricty 


Chenango  Co.  Med.  Society y 


Oourdand  Co.  Medical  Society y 
Erie  County  Medical  Society , 
Kinge  Co.  Medical  Society y 


A.  H.  Stevens, 
fCHARLEs  S.  Q.  Goodrich, 

WnxARD  Parker, 
fE.  G.  Ludlow, 
t  J.  R.  Manly. 
tR-  G.  Frasy, 

Simeon  Snow, 

J.  MoCall, 

T.  W.  Blatohford, 
tT.  R.  Beck. 

Henry  Mitchell, 

N.  H.  Dering, 

JeNKS  S.  SPRAaUB, 
A.  WiLLARD. 
fREYNOLD  GOATBS, 

fDANiEL  Jones, 

fALEZANDER  THOMPSON, 
fBRYANT  BURWELL, 

fG.  W.  Bradford. 

A.  Baker,  Jr., 
fW.  D.  Purple, 

D.  White, 

fP.  LOOMIS. 
fOALEB  GteEEN, 

f  Lyman  H.  Davis. 

fH.  M.  OONGAR, 

Charles  W.  Harvey. 
Lucius  Hyde, 
James  H.  Henry. 
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Oneida  Co.  Medical  Society^ 


Ontario  Co.  Medical  Society j 
Oswego  Co.  Medical  Society, 

Bensselaer  Co.  Med.  Society , 


Saratoga  Co.  Med.  Society, 

Wa$hington  Co.  Med.  Society, 

Wayne  Co.  Med.  Society, 

/Dr.   JoBL  E.  Hawley, 
"    Frederick  Hyde, 


^Dr.  JohnMcCall, 

"  N.  H.  Dering, 

"  Chas.  Babcock, 

"  C.  B.  Coventry, 

"  Thos.  Goodsell. 

Dr.  Edson  Carr. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hart. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Brinsmadb, 

fA.  WOTKYNS, 

C.  V.  W.  Burton. 
Dr.   Tabor  B.  Reynolds, 

Hiram  Baxter. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Gray. 
Dr.   J.  B.  Pierce. 


Central  N.  K, 


N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine, 


\    "    Frederick  Hyde, 
I  «  fJoBL  S.  Page. 
"Dr.  fJoHN  W.  Francis, 

H.  D.  BULKLBY, 

fGuRDON  Buck, 

Marcus  L.  Taft, 
fO.  S.  Bartles, 

S.  CoNANT  Foster, 

Joel  Foster, 
"  t  John  Chessman, 

Joseph  Worster, 

James  C.  Pond, 

B.  L.  Morris, 

Cyrus  Weeks, 
"  -^Y.  U.  Johnston, 

Pliny  Earle, 

John  A.  Swett, 

David  M.  Reese, 

Alex.  Van  Rensselaer, 
"  fM.  D.  Van  Pelt, 

S.  P.  White, 

John  Hart, 
fJAMBS  C.  Paul, 

S.  B.  Phillips, 

J.  P.  Batoheldbr, 


a 


a 
u 
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JMed.  8oe.  of  the  Co.  of  N.  T.      < 


Dr. 

U 
U 

u 
ii 
u 

Dr. 

ii 

u 
u 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 
a 
a 
a 
ii 
ii 
a 
ii 
ii 
a 
ii 
ii 
ii 
a 
a 
ii 
ii 


\  T.  Medical  Association^  Dr. 

If,  T.  Medical  and  Surgical        {  Dr. 

Society,  \    " 

College  of  Phystcians  and  Sur-    (  Dr. 

I    " 

-rDr. 
JV.  T.  Kappa-Lambda  Society 

HippocrateSf 


geons  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.^ 


t  John  Ferguson, 
A.  K.  Gardner, 
J*  L.  Phelps, 

fP-  B.  GlTERNSBT, 

M.  L.  Taft, 

James  Anderson. 

J.  Kearney  Rodqers, 

John  G.  Adams, 
fEDWARD  L.  Beadle, 

Jacob  H.  Boreowe, 

William  P.  Bitbl, 

Alonzo  Calkins, 
fGALEN  Carter, 

J.  W.  G.  Clements, 
fABRAHAM  Dubois, 
flsAAO  Greene, 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard, 
fPRANois  W.  Johnston^ 

fBlOHARD  S.  KiSSAM, 

Jared  Linslt, 
James  0.  Pond, 

fBBNJAMIN  OaDEN, 

D.  M.  Kebss^ 
fWiLLiAM  Rockwell, 
fGiLBERT  Smith, 

BURRITT  SheRWOOD) 

flsAAC  E.  Taylor, 
fRioHARD  T.  TJnderhill, 

James  Warren, 
tHsNRY  Van  Arsdale, 

James  R.  Wood, 

John  R.  Van  Eleek,  ' 
fAARON  Wright. 

N.  S.  Davis. 

John  A.  Swett, 
fALFRED  C.  Post. 

Robert  Watts,  Jr., 

Chandler  R.  Gilman. 

Isaac  Wood, 
fJAMES  C.  Bli6», 

Joseph  M.  Smith. 
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N.  Y.  PathologiecA  Society^ 


Dr.  James  R.  Wood, 
"    John  A.  Swbtt, 

"      H.  D.  BULKLBT, 

"  fl^ANiBL  Atbbs,  Jr., 

^^   t^HADDEUS  M.  HaLBTEAD, 

C.  D.  Smith. 


u 


N.  T.  Association  of  Q-erman 
PhysidanSy 

BeUevue  Hospital^ 

Medical  Faculty  of  New  York 
Universityy 

Manhattan  Medical  Association 


{ Dr.  fWiLLiAM  Dbtmold, 

i     "  tH.  N.  WiLHBLM. 

(  Dr.   Dayib  M.  Reese, 
(    "    John  T.  Metcalfe. 
C  Dr.  fS.  H.  Dickson, 
c    "    Granville  S.  Pattison. 
Dr.  Clarkson  T.  Collins, 
fA.  L.  Cox, 


Daniel  Breed. 
Faculty  of  Albany  Medical         <  Dr.  Alden  March, 

Cottegcj  I   ^^  fEBENEZER  Emmons. 

Medical  Departmmt  of  the  Uni-  J  Dr.  Jambs  P.  White, 

versity  of  Buffalo^ 


Buffalo  Medical  Association, 

Buffalo  Hospital, 

Troy  Medical  Association, 

Pemument  Members, 


\   "    GEORas  Hadley. 
Dr.  fE.  H.  Hamilton, 
Austin  Flint, 

fGEORGE  N.  BURWBLL. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint. 
Dr.  Avery  J.  Skilton. 
Dr.  Horace  Green, 
"    P.  B.  Woodbury. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


State  Medical  Society, 

District  Med.  Soc.  of  Camden 

County, 
District  Med.  Soc.  of  Cumberland 

County, 

Essex  District  Medical  Society, 

Med.  Soc.  of  Gloucester  Co., 
Med.  Soc.  of  Hunterdon 
County, 


\ 


Dr.  J.  B.  MuNN, 
^^    Richard  M.  Cooper. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Hendry. 
Dr.  Enoch  Fithlan. 


Dr.  Whitfield  Nichols, 
"    S.  H.  Pennington. 

Dr.   Charles  Garrison. 

Dr.  T.  Edgar  Hunt, 
"  fSAMUBL  Lilly. 
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IHt^riet  Med.  Soe.  of  Morris 

Countyj 
Pa$$aie  District  Medical  So- 

eietgy 
Permanent  Member  J 


\ 


Dr.  J.  W.  Canpibld, 
"    Hbnby  p.  Green. 
Dr.  fE.  J.  Marsh, 

"     A.  W.  EOGBRS. 

Dr.  Joseph  Fithian. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State  Medical  Society  j 


AUeghany  Co.  Medical  Society ^ 


Bucks  Co.  Medical  Society^ 


Chester  Co.  Med.  Soc., 


ii 


Lanccuter  City  and  Co.  Med.  Soc.^ 


Lancaster  Co.  Sospitalf 


Montgomery  Co.  Med:  Soc.y 


Philadelphia  Co.  Med.  Soc.^ 


^Dr.  Samuel  Humes, 

"    Samuel  Duffield, 
^    "    Thomas  Wood, 

"    Francis  S.  Burrowes, 
^^    James  S.  Carpenter. 

Dr.  fJosEPH  P.  Gazzam. 

'Dr.  Charles  H.  Mathews, 

.      "tEDWARDELT, 

I    "  fllALPH  Lee, 

y  "  fCHARLES  W.  Smith. 

'Dr.  tW.  W,  TOWNSBND, 

Isaac  Thomas, 
E.  F.  RrvTNUs, 
Andrew  Murpht. 
'Dr.  Jeremiah  B.  Stubbs, 

^'  t^B^J^^^  S.  BOHRER, 

^^    James  P.  Andrews, 
"  tELY  Parry, 
"    William  S.  Thompson, 
^<    Henry  E.  Muhlenberg, 
^<  fCHARLES  L.  Baker, 
(  Dr.  Jno.  L.  Atlee, 
I   "  fH.  A.  Smith. 
Dr.  Charles  Fronefield, 
fHiRAM  Corson, 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Yardley, 
W.  H.  Klapp, 
W.  Mayburry, 
«  fM.  M.  Reeve, 
H.  Gibbons, 
T.  F.  Betton, 
J.  H.  B.  McClellan. 


a 
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Philadelphia  (City)  Med.  Soe.y 


Northern  Medical  AMOoiation  of 
Philadelphia^ 


Philadelphia  College  of  Phy- 
sician^^ 


University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Medical  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College, 

Jefferson  Medical  College, 

Philadelphia  College  of  Medi- 
cine, 

Philadelphia  Association  for 
Medical  Instruction, 

Philadelphia  Medical  Institute, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital, 

Wills'  Hospital^ 

Philadelphia  Dispensary, 

Northern  Dispensary, 

Moyamensing  Dispensary, 


fDr.  RBNfi  La  Roche, 

"  fB.  H.  COATBS, 

"    L,  Rodman; 
"    E.  Hallowell, 
"    M.  Clymer, 
"    J.  D.  Griscom, 
<*  tA.  E.  Stocker, 
"    W.  Keith. 
Dr.  N.  L.  Hatfield, 
«  fW.  S.  Haines, 

"      R.  H.  TOWNSBND, 

"  fJ- 15.  Stewart, 
^  "  t J-  H.  Handy. 
'^Dr.  George  B.  Wood, 
"    Francis  West, 
Alfred  Still^, 
George  W.  Norris, 
Isaac  Hays, 
D.  Francis  Condib, 
Henry  Bond, 
Samuel  Jackson  (of  North- 
umberland), 
George  Fox, 

GOUVERNEUR  EmBRSON. 

Dr.   Samuel  Jackson, 
"    William  E.  Horner. 
(  Dr.  fWiLLiAM  Darrach, 
(    "    WiLLLiM  R.  Grant. 
(  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell, 
I    "    Thomas  D.  Mutter. 
( Dr.   Henry  Gibbons, 
(    "  IChristophbr  C.  Cox. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith. 

Dr.  John  Neill. 

Dr.  fCHARLES  D.  Meigs. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parrish. 

Dr.  t Joseph  Warrington. 

Dr.  fGEORGE  W.  Patterson. 

Dr.  James  Bryan. 


a 
a 
u 
u 
u 

it 
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DELAWARE, 


&ate  Medieal  Society^ 


^Dr.  Arthur  F.  Grimshaw, 
"  fRoBERT  McCabb, 

"  t  MiTOHBL, 

"  fLBviN  H.  Adams, 

"  fSAMTJBL  M.  FifiHBR, 
"  fWlLLIAM  ABHOROFT, 

Dr.  Thos.  Maokib  Smith, 
t  J,  W.  Thomson. 


(Dr 


Few  Chutle  Co.  Med.  Soc.j 

New  Cattle  Co.  AhMhouse  and 

Hotpitaly 
MmL  Association  of  Wilmington^    Dr.  Henrt  F.  Askew. 


I  Dr.  Jambs  F.  Wilson. 


MARYLAND. 


Med.  and  Chinirg.  FatmUy  of 
Md.    Baltimore  City^ 


VOL.  n. — 8 


^Dr.  R.  S.  Stbuart, 
"  t-A^.  C.  Robinson, 
"  fW.  H.  Baxlbt, 
"  fJ-  J'  Cohen, 
"  fJoHN  H.  Briscoe, 
"  fM.  S.  Babr, 
"  jCrBo.  S.  Gibson, 
"  fAsHTON  Alexander, 
"  fW.  W.  Handy, 
"  t  Jno.  L.  Tbates, 
W.  H.  Davis, 

t  J.  E.  Snodgrass, 

t  J.  D.  Rbadel, 

t  John  Whitridgb, 

JE.  W.  Theobald, 

fS.  Collins, 

fW.  M.  Kemp, 

JH.  Starr, 
James  Bordley, 
F.  E.  B.  HiNTZE, 

fL.  S.  JOYNES, 

"  fWiLLiAM  Riley, 
"  fJ-  P-  Mackenzie, 
"  t  John  Buckler, 


u 
ii 
u 
ii 
li 
u 
ii 
u 
ii 
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Med.  ^  Chbrurg.  Faculty  ofMd.^ 

Baltimore  Oittfj 


do. 


Dr.  E.  0.  Baldwdst, 

"  tS.  B.  MABTHf, 

"  fWM.  S.  McPhbrson, 
^  "  fA.  Or.  Jameson. 

(  Dr.  fDAVID  S.  GiTTINGS, 

\   "  fJosiAH  Marsh. 

(  Dr.  fWlLLIAM  ZOLLIKOFFER, 

\    "  fNATHAN  Brown. 
C  Dr.  tSAMUBL  Tyler, 
(    "  fjAcoB  Basr. 

(  Dr.  tCHARLBS  McGiLL, 
(     "   tSAMIJBL  WbISBL. 

Dr.   Samuel  P.  Smith, 

"  fWlLLUM  MOSHBR. 

Montg<mery  Co.,      \  ^J'  tWAenmoTON  Duvall, 

t    "  fWASHiNCKrow  Waters. 

Af»ui  Arundel  Co.,  \  I^""- JJom  Hopkins, 

'    I     «  tJOHN  H.  OWINQS. 

Prince  aeorge^s  Co.,  i  »'•  tEDWABD  Calvbet, 

(     "  t  HODGBS. 

St.  Mary's  Go.y 


do.  Baltimore  Co., 

do.  OarroU  Co., 

do.  Frederick  Co., 

do.  Washington  Co., 


do.        Alleghany  Co., 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do.  Charles'  Co., 

do.  Calvert  Co., 

do.  Sasrfcrd  Co., 

do.  Kent  Co., 

do.  CecU  Co., 


Queen 


do.        Talbot  Co.y 
do.        Caroline  Co., 
do.        Borcester  Co., 


(  Dr.  fW.  J.  Edelen, 
I    "  tJoHN  Dblany. 
(  Dr.  to.  L.  Briscoe, 
I    "  fRoBBRT  Ferguson. 
j  Dr.  tBr.  L.  Makall, 
I    "  fT.  Blake. 
<  Dr.  t Jacob  Preston, 
I    "  tWiLLiAM  M.  Dallam. 
f  Dr.  •  Peregrine  Wroth, 
I   "  t  Jacob  Fisher. 
r  Dr.  t  J.  K.  B.  Emory, 
(    "  fTnos.  A.  Roberts. 
f  Dr.  fWiLLiAM  Hemsley, 
I   "  tSAMUBL  Harper. 
f  Dr.  to.  0.  Cox, 
I   "  tS.  T.  Kemp. 
(  Dr.  JH.  F.  RoussBL, 
(    "  fJoHN  H.  Holt. 
f  Dr.  fA.  H.  Bailey, 
I   "  fF.  L.  Phblps. 


2T 


*'li2^;r-  ^*^  '^^^^  \  Dr.  tJ.  R.  S.  PtmNittL, 

vfOTC€H€T  CO.,  3 


<i9.        Samer$et  Co.j 


Frederick  County  Med.  Soe.j 


University  of  Marylomdj 


f  Dr.  tS.  K.  Handy, 
I   "  fWiLLiAM  Williams. 
.Dr.  t  Albebt  Ritchib, 
"  t Jacob  Baer, 
"  fTHOBiAS  Sims, 
"    J.  G.  Gibson. 
f  Dr.  Nathan  E.  Smith, 


Wtuhinfftan  Unherwttfy 


{"1: 


Joseph  Bobt. 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  Jb., 
tBEGiNALB  K  Wright. 
WaMngton  Univernty Sospitdl,    Dr.  Geobgb  0.  M.  Bobbbts. 
BdUtmore  CoUege  of  Dental         f  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  Jr., 

Surgery f  \   "    Eleazar  Parmly. 

BaUimore  Medieal  TMt&ute^  Dr.  fPsMBROEE  M.  Womble. 


BaUimare  Infirmary  j 


f  Dr.  fRicHABD  H.  Thomas, 

I     "  fCrEORGEW.  MiLTBNBBRGER. 


DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


National  Medieal  College j 


Medieal  Aseociation  of  the  2>. 

of  a, 

Medieal  Department  of  the  Nor 
tional  Inetitutej 


(  Dr.  fT.  Miller, 
t   "  tJ.  F.  May. 
Dr.  t James  C.  Hall, 

"  t  Joshua  Riley, 

"  fHARVBY  LiNDSLY, 

"  t  Joseph  Borrows, 
^^  fjAMES  E.  Morgan. 
Dr.  t  James  Wynne, 


i" 


Convention  of  Va. 


fJoHN  M.  Thomas. 

VIRGINIA. 

Dr  fB.  R.  Wellpord, 
"  fW.  A.  Patterson, 
"    H.  H.  McGuiRB, 
"  fWM.  Seldbn, 
"  fj.  F.  Peebles, 

^^  fNATHANIEL  T.  GrEEN, 
"  fGEO.  P.  HOLMAN, 

"  t  James  A.  Lbitch, 
<<  fJosEPH  M.  Shbphard, 
I    "    G.  Lane  Corbin, 
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it 


U 


<t 


U 


Loudon  AuxiHary  Med.  Ags.y 
Ohio  Co.  Med.  Soc.y 

Norfolk  Medical  Society^ 

Randolph  Maeon  Oott.j  Med. 

Depart/mewtj 
Winchester  Medical  College^ 


{ 
{ 
} 


Dr.  fWM.  Beown, 
^'  fFRBDERioE  Horner, 

"  fA.  S.  Baldwin, 

fP.  T.  Stribling, 

t  John  Griffin, 

fDANiBL  Trigg, 

tSwoBR  Patrick, 

.  "  fJiKO.  C.  Campbell. 

Dr.  William  B.  Ooohran. 

Dr.  t  John  Frissell, 

"  fjAMEB  Tanner. 

Dr.  A.  T.  M.  Cooke, 

"    R.  W.  Silvester. 

Dr.  t  John  P.  Mbttaubr. 

Dr.  John  Faunt  Le  Bot. 


jS.  0.  Medical  Assoeiatiany 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
JState  Medical  Society^  Dr.  Newsom  J.  Pittman. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

"Dr.  J.  Mottltrib, 
"    P.  C.  Gaillard, 
R.  Lbbbt, 

fR-  W.  GiBBBS, 

fH.  Ravenel, 
JH.  W.  Fuller, 
t J.  R.  Sparkman, 
t  J.  P.  Barratt, 
fT.  A.  Elliott, 

fG.  MULLER, 

t  J.  Douglass, 
"  fA.  B.  Crook, 
«  \w.  C.  Cauthbn, 
"  fW.  K.  Sims. 
"Dr.  T.  G.  Priolbau, 
"  fT.  T.  Simons, 
"  \f.  Y.  Poroher, 
"  fT.  L.  Ogier, 
"  fST.  J.  Ravenel, 
"  JH.  W.  Db  SAtrssuRE. 


u 
ti 
u 
a 
a 
u 
u 
a 
u 


Medical  Society  of  8.  CI, 
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MetUeal  FaevJty  of  S.  C, 


{ 


Dr-  Thomas  G.  Priolbatt, 
"    Henry  R.  Frost. 


GEORGIA. 

Dr.  t Thomas  Hoxbt, 
"  tF.  F.  Green, 


Med,  Society  of  the  State  of 
QeorgiOy 


Q-eargiaMecL  SocOety^ 
Midieal  CoUege  of  G-a.^ 


"    H.  I.  OgUiBY, 

^^    Robert  Campbell, 

"  fJ*  E.  DUPREB, 

<^  t^.  L.  Strohbckbr, 
W.  B.  Stephens. 


u 


(  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold, 

\     "  ^2.  M.  KOLLOOK. 

(Dr.  L.  D.Ford, 


L.  A.  DtreAS. 


ALABAMA. 


Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Aldbamay 


u 
u 
u 


Med.  Soe.  of  McmJtgcmery^ 


^Dr.  t William  M.  Boling, 
^^    Boling  A.  Blakbt, 
B.  R.  Jones, 

fF.  A.  Bates, 

t  J.  A.  English, 
"  \'2.  H.  Lewis, 
"    Anthony  T.  Morris. 
"  t  J.  C.  Harris, 
"  fF.  C.  Gordon, 

fE.  C.  Savinder, 

fW.  A.  Welch, 

fR.  L.  Fbarn. 

Dr.  fSAMUEL  D.  Holt, 

"    Benj.  R.  Jones, 

"  fWM.  M.  Boling, 

"    Boling  A.  Blakby. 


LO^ISLANA. 

Chymico-Med.  Society  of  New     i  Dr.  James  Jones, 

Orleans,  I    ^^    Josbph  C.  Simonds. 

Med.  DepH  of  the  Uni.  of  L.y        Dr.  Jambs  Jones. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Med.  Societyyof  East  Tenn.y 


Dr.  Fbake  a.  Ramsbt, 
"    B.  B.  Lbnoib. 


OHIO. 


Belmont  Medical  Society ^ 


Medico-OhirurgiGal  Society  of 
Oindwnatiy 


Medical  OoUege  of  Ohio^ 

Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Starling  Medical  College, 


Dr.  fEPHRAiu  Gastost, 
""Dr.  John  P.  HARRisoiir, 

"  fjBSSE  P.  JUDKINSy 

"    Beuben  D.  Mussbt, 
"  t  John  L.  Vattibb, 
"  fJoHN  H,  Tatb, 

^    "  fDAVID  JUDKINS. 

(  Dr.  B.  D.  MussET, 
t    "    John  P.  Habrison. 

Dr.  William  W.  Awl. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Child. 


INDIANA. 


Indiana  Med.  College, 


fDr.  A.  B. 
\    "    Dani] 


Shipman, 
Daniel  Meeker. 


North  Western  Academy  of  Nat.  1 -^ 
and  Med.  Sci.,  J 


A.  B.  Shipman. 


Peoria  District  Med.  As8.j 


Bock  Inland  Medical  School, 
Bush  Medical  College, 


ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  t  Joseph  C.  Fbtb, 
"  fH.  H.  Sexton, 
"  t  John  D.  Arnold, 
"  fN.  S.  Tucker. 

Dr.  John  F.  Sanford, 
Arxor. 

Dr.  Jno.  Evanb. 


J  Dr.  , 

I    «  t 


Mi^BOUBL 

Medical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  (  Dr.  Jno.  B.  Johnson, 

Missouri,  i    "  f^DWARD  H.  Leffingwell, 

Med  FacuUy  of  St.  Louis  |  ^    ^  g  ^^^^ 

Umverstty,  J 
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IOWA. 

Med.  I>epartment  of  the  Vniver- 
titif  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 


} 


Dr.  A.  B.  Maloolm. 


The  follo^ng  gentlemen  Trere  proposed,  and  elected  members  by 
invitation. 


Dr.  H.  B.  Bbown,    - 
W.  Gbiswolb,    - 
Geobge  Fatbian, 
John  Babeeb, 
Lavatbttb  Psbkins, 
Samubl  Wbst, 
Bobsbt  Campbell, 


li 


cc 


cc 


i( 


u 


u 


Eartf&rdy  VU 
(XreleviHe,  0. 
Portland^  Me. 
Waton^  Me. 
VarmingUm^  Me. 
Tivertanj  It.  I. 
PitUfieldy  Ma88. 


Dr.  Ekicfht  offered  the  follovring  resolntion,  which  was  adopted. 

Besohedf  That  a  Committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  represented  in  this  meeting,  be  selected  by  the  delegates  of 
the  respective  States,  for  the  pnrpose  of  nominating  officers. 

A  Committee  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  was  accord- 
ingly elected. 


Dr.  Isaac  Lincoln,  Maine. 

W.  H.  Rockwell,  Vt. 

J.  BiGELOW,  Mom. 

A.  TwiTCHELLy  N.  IT. 

D.  King,  B.  I. 

Gbobge  Sumnbb,  Oann. 

Isaac  Wood,  JVl  F. 

J.  B.  MuNN,  JT.  J. 

S.  Jackson,  Pa. 

T.  M.  Smith,  Dd. 


Dr.  K.  S.  Stbuabt, 
"  G.  L.  Oobbin, 

N.  J.  PiTTMAN, 

H.  B.  Fbost, 
B.  D»  Abnold, 

A.  T.  MoBBis, 

B.  B.  Lenoib, 
J.  P.  Habbison, 
Jambs  Jones, 
J.  B.  Johnson, 


(( 


a 


u 


a 


u 


u 


it 


a 


Md. 

Va. 

N.  0. 

S.O. 

G-a. 

Ala. 

Tenn. 

0. 

La. 

Mo. 


Dr.  John  Evans,  HI. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Staff 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  were  invited  to  seats 
npon  the  floor. 

The  Roles  were  then  suspended,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  np  the 
Reports  of  the  Standing  Committees;  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pablication,  with  the  Treasurer's  Report,  (See  Report  G.) 
was  read,  accepted,  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  accompanied 
the  former,  adopted. 
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BcBQlvedy  That  any  delegate  who  iB  in  arrears  for  an  annual  as- 
sessment shall  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  member. 

JResolvedy  That  the  annual  assessment  for  the  present  year  shall 
be  three  dollars. 

Mesolvedy  That  those  delegates  who  pay  the  assessment  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  present  year,  and 
that  the  payment  of  two  dollars  in  addition  shall  entitle  them  to 
three  copies  of  the  same. 

Mesolvedj  That  Societies  which  are  represented  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Association,  shall  be  entitled  to  copies  for  their  members,  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  they  are  furnished  to  delegates,  viz.,  three  copies 
for  five  dollars. 

After  which,  the  Association  adjourned  until  8}  o'clock  P.M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
The  Committee  charged  with  the  nomination  of  officers,  unani- 
mously reported  the  following  nlominees  for  the  several  offices  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  their  nomination  was  unani- 
mously confirmed. 

PRESIDENT, 
Dr.  John  C.  Wabben,  Mass. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,      0.       Dr.  Austin  Flint,  N.  T. 

"  Hugh  H.  Maguirb,      Va.       "  R.  S.  Stbuart,         Md. 

SECRETARIES. 
Dr.  Alfred  Still^,         Fa.       Dr.  Hsnrt  I.  Bowditch,  Mass. 

TREASURER. 
Dr.  Isaac  Hats,  Pa. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Atlee,  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  President  elect,  and  request  him  to  assume  the 
chair. 

This  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  J.  L.  Atlee,  Twitchell,  Mor- 
ris, Parsons,  and  Horner,  withdrew  to  perform  their  duty,  and, 
during  their  absence,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Phelps,  and  agreed  to, 
that  the  Committee  on  Nominations  be  continued,  and  requested  to 
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report  tiie  names  of  members  for  the  several  Standing  Committees  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Gibbons  moved,  that,  during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, there  he  two  daily  sessions,  the  one  commencing  at  10  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  the  other  at  3}  o'clock  P. M.    Carried. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  who  was  greeted  by  Dr.  Stbyens  ;  and,  after  returning 
thanks.  Dr.  Wabbbn  took  the  chair. 

Dr.  GoHDiE,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine, 
presented  his  Report,  and  proceeded  to  read  it.  The  reading  was 
suspended  by  a  motion  of  Dr.  Blatohvobb,  and  the  Report  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication.    (See  Report  B.) 

Dr.  S.  H.  Williams  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: — 

Be9olvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Dr. 
Stevbnb,  for  the  able  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  its  delibei;ations,  and  to  the  other  late  ofScers  of  the  Association, 
for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duties;  and  that  the  Ex-President  and  Ex-Yice  Presidents  be  invited 
to  sit  upon  the  platform. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  Dr.  Stevens  was  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

Dr.  Blatohfobd  moved  that  the  Rules  be  suspended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to 
the  rights  of  permanent  members,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Stbwabt,  at  the  meeting  of  1848;  but,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Stevens,  action  thereon  was  postponed  for  the  present,  and  the 
subject  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday,  at  noon. 

Whereupon,  the  Association  adjourned. 


Wednesday y  May  2d. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  announced  the  names  of  dele- 
gates and  members  registered  since  the  last  Report. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Jewett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  duly  elected  a  permanent 
member. 

Dr.  K.  R.  Smith,  chairman,  presented  and  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Surgery,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication.    (See  Report  C.) 
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It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bowditoh,  that  the  next  moni'^ 
ing  session  be  held  in  the  Representatives  Hall  of  Massachusetts. 

The  order  of  the  day,  being  a  motion  to  suspend  the  Rules  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  voting  of  permanent  members,  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  Rules  were  suspended.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Cokdib, 
the  proposed  amendment  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  five, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  A.  H.  Stbvbns,  G.  B.  Wood,  D. 
F.  CoNDiE,  J.  Knight,  and  R.  D.  Abkolb. 

Dr.  GiLMAK,  acting  chairman,  presented  and  read  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  which  was  accepted,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication.     (See  Bqport  D.) 

After  which  the  Association  acyoumed. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Habrison,  chairman,  presented  and  read  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature,  which  was  accepted,  and  re^ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  (See  Report  P.)  The  fol* 
lowing  resolution,  appended  to  said  Report,  was  adopted,  viz: — 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  measures  recommended  in  this  Report,  for  the 
promotion  of  our  National  Medical  Literature,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Hobner,  Condo:,  and  Hats,  on 
this  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  the  same  Committee  was  directed  to 
report  on  the  subject  of  an  international  copy-right  law. 

The  Association  then  acyoumed. 


Thursday  y  May  &d. 

The  Association  assembled  in  the  Representatives  Hall  of  the 
Capitol,  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday  were  read  and  approved. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Hats,  Prof.  Agasbiz,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  duly  elected  a  permanent  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Stewart,  Chairman,  was,  in  his  absence,  presented  and  read  by  Dr. 
M.  L.  Taft.    (See  Ry^  E.) 
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The  reading  of  the  Report  was  suspended,  that  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  might  present  the  lists  of  Standing  Committees  pro- 
posed by  them. 

Their  Report  was  accepted,  and  the  nominations  confirmed  as 
foDowB : — 

Oommittee  on  Medical  Sciences. 

Dr.  John  Wabb,*  Boston,  Ohairman. 
Dr.  J.  BiGBLOW,  Boston,  Dr.  Jas.  Moultbib,  Charleston, 

^  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Boston,  S.  C. 

''  A.  B.  Malcolm,  Dnbnqne,      ^^  G.  Emebson,  Philadelphia, 
Iowa,  <^  D.  EiNa,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Committee  on  Practical  Medicine. 

Dr.  J.  E.  MrroHBLL,  Philadelphia,  Ohairmafn. 
Br.  B.  La  Roohb,  Philada.,  Dr.  James  Jonbs,  N.  Orleans, 

^  F.  West,  Philada.,  <<  R.  D.  Abnold,  Savannah, 

«  D.  M.  BBBSE,t  N.  York.  «  Smith,  Ind. 

Oommittee  on  Surgery. 

Dr.  R.  D.  MussEY,  Cincinnati,  Chairman. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Awl,  Columbns,  0.,     Dr.  L.  A.  Dugas,  Augusta,  Ga., 
"  A.  B.  Shepman,  Syracuse,      "  S.  Pabkman,  Boston, 
N.  York,  "  J.  R.  Wood,  N.  York. 

^  U.  PAB80NS,t    Providence, 
B.L, 

Chmmittee  on  Obstetrics. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Pbioleau,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Chairman. 
Dr.  L.  D.  FoBD,  Augusta,  Chi.,      Dr.  H.  F.  Askew,  Wilmington, 
^  BoBBBT  Lebby,  Charleston,  Del., 

8.  C,  ^^  John  Evans,  Chicago,  Dl., 

^  JosiAH  Babtlett,  Stratham,      ^^  Isaac  Lincoln,  Brunswick, 
N.  H.  Me. 

*  Bnigneda  a»<l  ^f-  Ushxb  PabsovSi  FtOTidenoe,  B.  I^  appointed  in  his  place, 
t  Rfwgnfidj  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Swxtt,  New  York,  appointed  in  his  place. 
X  Tianafened  to  the  Oommittee  on  Medical  Sclnicefl,  and  Dr.  GioBax  Fox,  Philada., 
Wmted  in  his  ptaoa. 
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Committee  on  Medical  Education. 

Dr.  J.  BoBT,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ohairman. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Steuabt,"^  Bait.,  Dr.  Geobge  Sumneb,  Hartford, 

^^  G.  C.  M.  BoBEBTS,  Bait.,  Conn., 

"  B.  W.  SiLVBSTBB,  Norfolk,  "  W.  H.  Bockwell,  Brattle- 

Va.,  boro',  Vt. 
"  P.  A.   Bamsby,  Knoxville, 
Tenn., 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature. 

Dr.  Alfbbb  StillS,  Philada.,  Chairman. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  Philada.,  Dr.  A.  T.  Mobbis,  Montgomery, 

«  T.  H.  Tabdlby,  Philada.,  Ala., 

"  P.  C.  Gaillabd,  Charleston,      "  J.  Fithian,  Woodbury,  N.  J., 
S.  C.  "  J.  B.  Johnson,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  I.  Hats,  Philada.,  Chairman. 
Dr.  A.  Still£,  Philada.,  Dr.  B.  F.  Babeeb,  Norwich,  Ct., 

"  H.  I.  BowDiTOH,  Boston,  "  Isaac  Wood,  N.  York, 

^*  D.  F.  CoNDiB,  Philada.,  "  N.  J.  Pittman,  Bocky  Mt., 

N.  C. 

Dr.  Stevens  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

Besolvedj  That  a  Special  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  on 
Foremic  Medicine;  a  like  Committee  on  Indigenoiu  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica;  and  a  like  Committee  on  Hygiene;  the  members 
thereof  to  be  nominated  by  the  nominating  Committee. 

Dr.  LuTHEB  y.  Bell  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  so  much 
of  Forensic  Medicine  as  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Lunacy,  in  all  its 
relations,  be  referred  to  a  separate  Committee,  of  three  members : 
which  was  lostj  and  the  original  resolution  adopted. 

The  reading  of  the  Beport  on  Medical  Education  was  resumed, 
and  concluded.  Dr.  Taft  presented  certain  resolutions,  transmitted 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  N.  T.,  which  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Dr.  Jno.  Wabe  presented  and  read,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 

*  Besignedi  and  Dr.  Blatcbfoad,  Tzoy,  N.  T.,  appoiDted  in  his  place. 
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mittee  on  Edncation,  and  as  an  Appendix  to  their  Report,  a  paper 
containing  the  views  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity upon  the  subject  of  lengthening  the  lecture  term.  (See  Doct^- 
menU  with  Report  E.) 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  was  then,  with  its 
upended  documents,  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pohlication,  and  the  resolutions  attached  to  the  Report  made  the 
order  of  the  day  fbr  Z\  P.  M. 

A  letter  firom  Dr.  John  Watson,  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Stbybits,  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  named 
gentlemen  for  members  of  the  several  Committees  under  Dr.  Ste- 
vm'  resolution. 

Committee  on  Foretme  Medicine. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  N.  York,  (Jhairman. 
Br.  Luther  V.  Bell,  Boston,       Dr.  Robebt  Watts,  Jr.,  N.  York, 
*^  Flint  Earle,  N.  York,  ^^  R.  S.  Steuart,  Baltimore, 

"  W.  H.  Rockwell,  Vt.,  "  J.  Knight,  IS.  Haven,  Ct. 

Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Mediea. 

Dr.  Eli  Ives,  N.  Haven,  Chairman. 
Dr.  G.  L.  CORBIN,  Warwick  Co.,    Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,*  N.  Y., 

Va.,  "  C.  B.  Coventry,!  Utica, 

"  H.  R.    Frost,    Charleston,  N.  Y., 

S.  C,  "  J.    P.  Harrison,  Cincin- 

"  W.  H.  Davis,  Baltimore,  nati. 

Committee  on  Hygiene. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Smith,  N.  Y,  Chairman. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Gardner,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes,  St.  Louis, 

^'  E.  Jarvis,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Mo., 

"  A.  T.  M.  Cooke,  Norfolk,  Va.,     "  G.  Emerson,  Philada., 

"  J.  C.  SiMONDS,  N.  Orleans. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  P.  ELuiRlsoN,  the  nominating  Committee  were 
requested  to  propose,  at  the  afternoon  session,  a  place  for  the  next 
umnal  meeting  of  the  Association. 

*  l^ffSgff^^  and  Dr.  E  R  Lbsoxb,  Roane  Coanty,  Tenn.,  appointed  in  his  place, 
t  Eengned,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Cocheav,  Middleburg,  Va.,  appointed  in  his  place. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Habrison,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Medical  Sciences,  presented  by  him,  was,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  chairman,  Dr.  Yandbll,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. (See  Report  A.) 

Dr.  Pabbibh  presented,  and  read  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene,  which  was  prepared  by  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Wynne,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting.  (See  Re^ 
port  I.) 

The  nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  names  to  fill 
vacancies,  occasioned  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed, but  declined  to  serve  upon  Standing  Committees. 

Oommittee  an  MedieaiEdueatUm. — ^Dr.  Thos.  E.  Bond,  Jr.,*  Bal- 
timore, in  place  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Stbuaet. 

CommiUee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. — Dr.  B. 
B.  Lbnoib,  of  Roane  County,  Tenn.,  in  place  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis; 
and  Dr.  W.  B«  Cochran,  iCddleburg^  Ya.,  in  place  of  Dr.  C.  B. 

COVHNIET,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Praetisal  Medicine. — Dr*  J.  A.  Swbtt,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  Dr.  Rbbbs. 

The  Committee  unanimoTisly  recommended  Cincinnati  as  the  place 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  They  also  proposed, 
as  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

Dr.  Drakb,  Cincinnati,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Dodge,  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Lawson,  CincinnatL 

"    JUDEINS,       "  "    RlOHABDS,        " 

"  RrvES,        "  "  Stbadbb,       " 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions confirmed. 

The  same  Committee  was  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  Standing  Committees  before  the  close  of  the  present  annual 
meeting. 

Prof.  Sakuel  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  presented  as  a  part  of  the 
Report  on  Sygieney  and  read,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tea  and 
Coffee  used  as  food.  (See  Documents  with  Report  L) 

Dr.  JosiAir  Cubtis,  presented  «i  a  part  of  the  same  Report,  and 
read,  a  Paper  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Massachusetts.  (See 
Documents  with  Report  I.) 

Before  this  communication  was  finished,,  the  Association  ad- 
journed. 

*  Deolined,  and  Dr.  Bi^tcbvobd,  Troy,  N.  T.,  appointed  in  his  place. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  suspended  to  enable  Dr.  Curtis  to  con- 
dude  his  Report;  but  shortly  afterwards^  on  motion  of  Br.  Stbvens, 
Ha  further  reading  was  dispensed  with,  and  it,  with  the  Paper  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  referred  to  the  Publishing  Gonunittee. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
digenous  Botany^  which  was  in  like  manner  referred.  (See  Report  J.) 

The  Association  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Dr..  Ejiight 
in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  resolutions  appended 
to  the  Report  on  Medical  Education. 

After  some  time  spent  in  debate,  the  Committee  rose  and  reported 
progress,  and  its  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stbybks,  the  whole  subject  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, together  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  that  sub- 
ject, were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port at  the  next  morning  session. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Watts,  the  communication  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and.  the  letter  of  Dr..  Watson,  were  taken 
from  the  table,  and  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

The  Pbbsidint  nominated  Drs.  Stevens,  G.  B.  Wood,,  and 
Eniqht,  as  members  of  this  Committee,  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  STiLLi,  and  in  accordance  with  a  request  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Dr.  F.  C.  Stewart  to  the  President,  the 
Committee  on  Publication  was  requested  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Dr.  Stswabt  ten  oopies  of  the  published  Transactions  of  the  Asso^^ 
dation  for  the  past  and  present  years,  to  be  by  him  presented  to 
*^  gentlemen  in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
their  kind  assistance  in  furnishing  the  Committee  with  statistical  and 
other  information  embodied  in  the  Report." 

After  which  the  Association  adjourned. 


Friday y  May  4fi. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  announced  the  names  of  several 
delegates  and  members  registered  since  the  last  Report. 

Dr.  H.  P.  BissELL,  of  UiAcok^f  N.  7*,,  was  duly  elected  a  permanent 
member* 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Watts  it  was  Resolvedy  That,  after  the  adjonm- 
ment  of  the  Association,  the  several  Standing  Committees  shall  have 
power  to  supply  all  vacancies  occurring  in  them. 

Dr.  Stbvens,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  resolutions  appended  to  the  Report  on  Medical  Education,  &c., 
presented  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  the  letter  of  Dr. 
John  Watson,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  they  have  examined  the 
several  documents  mentioned,  and  have  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
Association  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

1.  ReBolvedy  That  the  Association  reiterate  their  approval  of  the 
resolutions  in  reference  to  medical  education  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1847,  and  contained  in 
pages  78  and  74  of  the  published  proceedings  of  that  Convention. 

2.  Resolvedy  That  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Colleges  be  again 
directed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Preliminary  Educa- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Medical  Convention  of  1847,  and  that  they  be 
advised  to  require  from  their  students  that  they  shall  in  all  instances 
present  certificates  of  due  preliminary  acquirement  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

8.  Mesolved,  That  physicians,  generally,  throughout  the  Uniony 
be  advised  and  requested  to  require  of  those  wishing  to  become  their 
pupils,  evidence  of  a  proper  general  education,  before  admission  into 
their  offices. 

4.  Mesolvedj  That  the  Association  does  not  sanction  or  recognize 
^^  College  Clinics*'  as  substitutes  for  Hospital  Clinical  instruction, 
and  that  the  Medical  Colleges  be  again  advised  to  insist,  in  all  in- 
stances, where  it  is  practicable,  on  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
pupils,  during  a  period  of  six  months,  upon  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  a  properly  conducted  hospital,  or  other  suitable  institution  devoted 
to  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  sick. 

5.  Itesolved^  That  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  adopted  May  4th,  1847,  ^4t  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  physicians  of  those  States  in  which  State  Medical 
Societies  do  not  exist,  that  they  take  measures  to  organize  them  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

6.  Besolvedf  That  the  State  Societies  be  recommended,  after  they 
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shall  haTe  heeu  organized,  to  recognize  as  regular  practitioners  none 
who  have  not  obtained  a  degree  in  medicine,  or  a  license  from  some 
r^nlar  medical  body,  obtained  after  due  examination. 

7.  JSesolvedy  That  the  Association  recommend  to  the  various 
sdiools  of  medicine  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  before  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association,  and  present  a  plan  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  medical  education  to  this  Association. 

The  Committee  do  not  deem  it  expedient  that  the  Association 
should  now  adopt,  further  than  may  have  been  done  in  the  preced- 
ing resolutions,  the  recommendations  offered  in  the  several  docu<- 
ments  referred  to  them. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Harbison,  the  Report  was  accepted,  and  the 
Association  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Dr.  Abnold  in  the 
ch^r,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolutions  attached  to  the 
Seport.  These  were  taken  up  successively,  and,  after  prolonged 
discussion,  were  reported  to  the  Association  without  amendment, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  following,  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond, 
Jb. 

Jtesohedj  That  this  Association  recommend  the  encouragement  of 
private  medical  institutions,  strongly  advising  that  Dispensary  prac- 
tice be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  part  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tioa. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were 
then  adopted. 

Dr.  Stills  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mouJy  adopted. 

Be9ohedy  That  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion cannot  separate  on  this  occasion,  without  expressing  the  lively 
sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  courtesy,  kindness,  and  hospitality 
so  liberally  extended  to  them  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Medical  Society  of  that  State,  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  University, 
and  the  Medical  Profession,  and  private  citizens  of  Boston,  and  which 
have  so  largely  contributed  to  lighten  their  labours,  to  harmonize 
their  opinions,  and  to  draw  more  closely  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
diip. 

Dr.  BowDiTCH  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  also 
unanimouslff  adopted: — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  Mr. 

Steybns,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  Massachusetts,  for  his  courtesy 

and  gentlemanly  deportment  in  making  all  the  arrangements  neces- 

TOL.  n.- 
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sary  for  the  conyenience  of  the  members  during  the  days  of  session 
of  the  Association  in  the  rooms  under  his  charge. 

Mesolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  thb  Association  are  due  to  John  A. 
Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  for  his  great  courtesy  in  allowing  this 
Association  to  use,  for  the  first  two  days  of  its  meeting,  the  Hall  of 
the  Lowell  Institute. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subjects  presented  by 
the  Report  on  Medical  Literature,  and  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Wood, 
obtained  permission  to  report  in  party  and  submitted  the  following 
resolution : — 

Mesolvedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  favour  of  an  International  Copy-right  Law. 

This  was  so  far  amended  as  to  require  the  proposed  Committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  upon  the  subject,  and  submit  it  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  annual  meeting.  The  amended  resolution  was  then 
adoptedj  and  Drs.  G.  B.  Wood,  T.  E.  Bond,  Jr.,  and  I.  Hats,  ap- 
pointed as  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Evans  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted. 

Whereas,  merit  should  be  the  test  by  which  one  individual  is  pre- 
ferred to  another ;  and,  whereas,  the  places  of  profit  and  honour  in 
our  profession  should  be  open  to  the  competition  of  all,  in  order  that 
the  best  selections  may  be  made,  therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  Trustees  and  others  exercising  the  office  of  ap- 
pointing Professors  in  Medical  Schools,  be  requested  to  adopt  the 
system  of  concours^  or  public  tHals,  among  the  means  resorted  to  for 
calling  out  the  talent  of  the  profession,  and  ascertaining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  applicants. 

^  Dr.  DuGAS  proposed  the  following  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, viz :  strike  out  the  Ist  paragraph  of  the  5th  section,  and  read 
in  lieu  thereof, 

^^  The  following  Standing  Committees,  each  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, shall  be  organized  at  every  annual  meeting,  for  preparing, 
arranging,  and  expediting  business  for  each  next  ensuing  year,  and 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Association  not  otherwise 
assigned,  namely : — 

A  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

do  do    Anatomy,  human,  comparative  and  microscopic. 

do  do    Physiology,  human  and  comparative. 

do  do    Materia  Medica. 

do  do    Chemistry,  medical  and  organic. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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A  Committee  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
do        do        do  Surgery, 

do        do        do  Obstetrics. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Measures. 
Forensic  Medicine. 
Medical  and  Yital  Statistics. 
American  Medical  Biography. 
Medical  Education. 
Publication." 

Strike  out  the  word  ^^six,"  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  the  5th  sec- 
tion, and  place  this  immediately  after  the  2d  paragraph  of  said 
section. 

Strike  out  the  Sd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  8<h  paragraphs  of  the  5th 
section,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  and  after  the  7th  paragraph  of 
said  section  the  following : — 

^^  The  other  Committees  shall  prepare  and  submit  an  Annual  Re- 
port upon  all  the  important  researches  and  improvements  that  may 
hftFc  been  made  in  the  particular  departments  assigned  them,  giving 
special  attention  to  such  as  may  be  American." 
Laid  over,  under  the  rule  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
A  like  disposition  was  made  of  the  following,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hays. 

To  strike  out  all  that  relates  to  the  Standing  Committees  ^^On 
Medical  Sciences,"  "On  Practical  Medicine,"  "On  Surgery,"  "On 
Obstetrics,"  "On  Medical  Education,"  and  "On  Medical  Litera- 
ture." 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wood  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 
WherecUj  A  document  prepared  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  limitation 
of  the  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  the  schools  to  four  months; 
and,  whereas^  this  document  has  been  referred,  along  with  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  to  the  Publishing. Com- 
mittee, and,  if  it  be  not  mistaken  by  the  public  as  a  representation 
of  the  views  of  this  Association,  may  at  least  have  the  effect  of  con- 
travening those  views,  unless  they  be  properly  supported;  therefore, 
Besohedy  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  at  leisure  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  prolongation  of  the  courses  to  six  months,  and  that  the 
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statement  thus  prepared  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Association. 

The  discussion  upon  this  proposition  was  interrupted  by  adjourn- 
ment. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Dr.  U.  Parsons,  from  a  Select  Committee  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  1848,  made  a  Report  upon  the  subject  of  adulterated  and 
spurious  drugs,  and  offered  the  following  resolutions. 

Jtesohedy  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  State  here  represented,  be  chosen  by  the  President,  to  note  all 
the  facts  that  come  to  their  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  adultera- 
tion and  sophistication  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &c.,  and  to 
report  tiiem  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mesolvedj  That  the  I^resident  be  requested  to  sign  and  forward 
to  the  Philaddpbia  College  of  Pharmacy  a  letter,  stating  that  the 
Association  are  pleased  to  hear  of  its  laudable  intention,  to  prepare 
and  publish  some  simple  instructions  for  detecting  adulterations  in 
medicines,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  generally, 
and  would  be  highly  gratified  could  they  welcome  its  appearance 
before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation, the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
appointed  to  serve  upon  the  Committee. 


Pa., 

Dr. 

R.  M.  Huston,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia. 

it 

U 

Henry  Bond, 

u 

JV.  K, 

<C 

N.  S.  Davis, 

New  York. 

ii 

i< 

George  Hadlet, 

Buffalo. 

Mass.y 

(( 

J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 

Boston. 

u 

u 

H.  I.  BOWDITCH, 

« 

Md., 

«i 

E.  W.  Theobald, 

Baltimore. 

U 

iC 

G.  C.  M.  Roberts, 

a 

Ohio, 

« 

J.  BUTTERFTELD, 

Columbus. 

u 

« 

J.  F.  White, 

Cincinnati. 

Conn., 

u 

Eli  Ives, 

N.  Haven. 

u 

(C 

George  Sumner, 

Sartford. 

It,  1., 

« 

George  Capron, 

Providence. 

u 

a 

C.  W.  Parsons, 

« 

N.H., 

u 

JOSIAH  BaRTLETT, 

Stratham. 

a 

ii 

E.  R.  Peaslee, 

Dartmouth  College. 
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Ffc, 

Dr.  E.  S.  Carb, 

Castkton. 

U 

u 

Horace  Hatch, 

BurlingUm. 

JIe»j 

u 

GHiicAN  Davibs, 

Portland. 

u 

u 

Isaac  Lincoln, 

Bowdoin  College. 

s.  a, 

<« 

P.  G.  Gaillard, 

Charleston. 

u 

ii 

H.  R.  Frost, 

U 

La.j 

u 

E.  H.  Barton, 

N.  OrleaiM. 

a 

u 

J.  C.  SlMONBS, 

u 

Ga.j 

it 

Paul  F.  Eve, 

Augusta. 

u 

« 

J-  B.  TuFPS, 

Savannah. 

Ala., 

ii 

BoLma  A.  Blaeet, 

Montgomery. 

U 

ti 

B.  R.  Jones, 

a 

M6; 

a 

J.  B.  Johnson, 

St.  Louis. 

u 

u 

Thomas  Beyburn, 

« 

J5y-, 

u 

S.  Annan, 

Jjextngtofif 

« 

u 

L.  P-  TandelTi, 

Louisville. 

Ind., 

u 

M.  M.  Latta, 

Goshen. 

ii 

u 

Daniel  Meeker, 

Laporte. 

Tenn^y 

a 

S.  H.  Harris, 

Nashville. 

C( 

u 

B.  B.  Lenoir, 

Roane  Co. 

m, 

it 

W-  G.  Edwards, 

Alton. 

u 

it 

J.  0.  Fryb, 

Peoria. 

Va., 

a 

G.  L.  Upshur, 

Norfolk. 

U 

u 

H,  Howard, 

University  qf  Virginia. 

KJ.y 

It 

Lyndon  A.  Smith, 

Newark. 

<( 

u 

Joseph  Parrish, 

Burlington. 

DeL, 

u 

James  Oouper, 

New  Castle. 

U 

u 

Lewis  P.  Bush, 

Wilmington. 

N.Cj 

u 

N.  J.  Pittman, 

Rooky  Mouni. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood's  resolution,  in  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  lecture  term,  was  then  resumed,  and  it  was  finally 
adopted.  The  President  appointed  upon  the  Committee  Drs.  S.  Jack- 
son (Prof.),  J.  L.  AifLEE,  and  Still£. 

Dr.  Stevens  presented  the  following  Report : — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  proposal 
to  alter  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  give  permanent  members  the  right 
of  voting,  report  adversely  to  said  proposal. 

Dr.  Hats  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Dr.  Caleins  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Report  be  ac- 
cepted, and  referred  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  But,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Carr,  the  whole  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
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Dr.  Stevens  sabmitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutiony 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

In  view  of  the  advantage  derived  by  the  Associations  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  popular  lectures, 
designed  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  new  position 
of  medical  men  in  their  relation  to  society, 

JResolvedj  That  the  American  Medical  Association  recommend 
medical  men  in  Associations,  and  individually,  by  public  lectures, 
and  otherwise,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  the  medical  profession,  and  their  just  claims  to 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Phelps,  and  Dr.  Gibbons,  introduced  resolutions  prescribing 
modes  of  limiting  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  reading  the  annual 
reports  to  the  Association,  but  they  were  passed  by  in  favour  of  a 
resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Hays,  which  was  adoptedy  as  follows:— 

Mesolvedy  That  the  attention  of  the  several  Standing  Committees 
be  directed  to  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  prescribing  their  duties, 
and  which  require  them  to  report  upon  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
this  country  alone,  and  only  "  during  the  year  of  their  service." 

Dr.  Ware  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 

Hesolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  English  language 
exclusively  in  the  writing  of  prescriptions,  and  in  all  directions  for 
the  composition  and  administration  of  medicines,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Baigheldbr,  providing  for  the  publi- 
cation, by  the  several  counties  and  districts  represented  in  this 
Association,  '^of  all  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  such  districts, 
who  are  recognized  as  regularly  educated  practitioners,"  was  laid  ou 
the  table.  A  similar  disposition  was  made  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  introduced  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by  Di'. 
Dunbar,  and  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Standing 
Committee  on  "American  Medical  Biography." 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  rose,  and  stated  that  he 
had  a  brief  report  to  make,  as  a  delegate  from  this  Association  to 
the  British  Association,  and  to  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  of  England,  the  annual  meetings  of  which  he  had  at- 
tended in  August  last,  in  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Of  the  British  Association,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  was 
treated  with  all  due  personal  courtesy,  and  invited  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  with  the  privileges  of  a  member.    By 
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the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surreal  Association  he  had  been  re- 
eeiyed  -with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  in  his  capacity  as  a  dele- 
gate. The  Association  appeared  to  be^  much  gratified  by  the  com- 
pliment paid  them ;  expressed  through  their  President  their  high 
appreciation  of  this  Society,  and  their  reciprocation  of  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  to  them;  and  passed  a  resolution,  unanimously 
requesting  hun  (Dr.  Wood)  to  convey  their  thanks  to  the  American 
Association. 

On  motion,  it  vras  ordered  that  a  minute  be  made  of  Dr.  Wood's 
Beport. 

Dr.  Stsveks  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
maualy  adopted. 

Begolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  their 
President,  Dr.  John  0.  Warrbn,  for  the  dignified,  impartial,  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution, originally  presented  by  him  to  the  Medical  Convention  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1847;  and  they  were  referred  to  the  Stand- 
mg  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  accordingly. 

WhereMy  numberless  and  important  evils  result  from  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  allowing  persons,  wholly  ignorant  of  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  to  engage  as  Apothecaries;  and  still  greater,  from  the 
universal  traffic  in  patent  and  secret  remedies: — 

Therefore  reiolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Education  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  School,  or  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  respective  States,  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  persons 
for  the  business  of  Apothecaries;  and  also  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
mg  a  rule,  that  no  Physician  ought  to  patronize  a  Druggist  or  Apo- 
thecary who  deals  in  patent  and  secret  medicines;  and  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Babeeb  gave  notice  of  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution : — 

'^  That  the  7th  Section  be  amended  so  as  to  read :  No  amendment 
or  alteration  shall  be  made  in  any  of  these  articles,  except  at  the 
third  annual  meeting  after  such  amendment  or  alteration  may  have 
been  proposed." — 

Dr.  E.  B.  Pbaslbx  gave  notice  of  the  following  proposed  amend- 
ment:— 

^^  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  on  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology." 
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Br.  Thohab  Wood  preeented  the  following  resolution,  which  wais 
adopted:— 

Mesolvedj  That  the  Cominittee  on  Medical  Science  for  1849,  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Board,  to 
analyse  the  quack  remedies  and  nostrums  now  palmed  upon  the 
public,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  their  examinations  in  a  news- 
paper to  be  established  for  the  purpose ;  and,  further,  to  append 
such  plain  views  and  explanations  thereto,  as  will  enlighten  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  such 
remedies. 

Dr.  GiBBOKS  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  uTtani" 
motcsly  adopted: — 

Sesolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  very  efficient  and  agreeable 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  arduous  duties  that  have 
devolved  upon  them ;  and  to  the  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries,  and 
Treasurer,  for  the  diligence  and  ability  which  they  have  shown  in 
their  respective  offices. 

Besolvedy  That  the  Association  respectfully  presents  its  thanks  to 
the  officers  and  managers  of  the  various  public  and  other  institutions, 
for  the  privilege  of  admissien  generously  extended  by  them  to  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
replied  in  an  appropriate  address ;  and,  after  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  President  on  the  auspicious  termination  of  its 
annual  labours. 

The  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

ALFRED  STILLfi,  I  o      *    • 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITCH,  J  ^^'^^'"^'^* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Sciences  is  directed  to  prepare  '^  a  Re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Medical  Sciences  in  America;  noticing, 
as  occasion  may  require,  the  more  important  improrements  and  dis- 
coTeries  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygi^e,  General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Materia  Medica,  and  other 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  bearing  directly  on  the  condition  and 
progress  of  medical  knowledge  in  America." 

In  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the  committee  set  out  with  a  de- 
termination to  conform  as  strictly  as  practicable  to  the  letter  of  this 
requirement,  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  American  Medical  Science; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
this  plan.  The  slightest  inspection  of  their  labours,  will  show  that 
they  have  not  restricted  themselves  in  their  retrospect  to  medicine 
at  home.  In  this,  they  have  not  only  followed  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  but  pursued  the  course  which,  after  much  deliberation, 
they  feel  persuaded  will  make  their  report  most  satisfactory.  With 
all  their  great  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  American  medicine,  they 
do  not  venture  to  hope  that  they  have  omitted  nothing  which  ought 
to  have  had  a  place  in  their  report.  Some  topics  worthy  of  notice 
have,  no  doubt,  been  overlooked,  and  to  some  the  committee  were 
not  able  to  obtain  access.  When,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  their  report,  they  found  that  their 
files  of  medical  journals  were  incomplete ;  but  the  discovery  was 
made  at  too  late  a  day  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  the  missing  num- 
bers there  are  doubtless  papers  of  interest,  which  would  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  present  retrospect.  The  committee  have 
the  consolatory  reflection,  that  these  deficiencies  will  be  supplied  by 
those  who  shall  come  after  them,  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  full  cre- 
dit will  be  given  to  all  who  have  contributed  anything  valuable  to 
the  stock  of  American  medical  science. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee  have  not  gone  back  beyond  the 
year  of  their  service,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  found  it  necessary 
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to  do  BO,  in  order  to  render  complete  the  history  or  statistics  of  a  sub- 
ject. Even  with  this  limitation,  thej  find  that  their  report  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  length  to  which  they  hoped  to  restrict  it. 
They  have  studied  to  avoid  those  subjects  which  come  properly  under 
the  notice  of  other  committees ;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  remarked, 
that  they  have  occasionally  touched  upon  Practical  Medicine,  and, 
in  their  analysis  of  etherization,  have  touched,  though  very  spar- 
ingly, upon  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The  medical  sciences  are  80 
intertwined,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  assign  strict  limits  to  the 
various  departments. 

Hygiene,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
iiaving  been  very  properly  referred  to  a  special  committee  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  that  head,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  drop- 
ped in  this  report.  The  topics  which  remain  are  so  numerous  that 
the  committee  have  necessarily  passed  hurriedly  over  some,  and  omit- 
ted all  notice  of  many;  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  dwelt  longer 
upon  some  than  many  readers,  if  not  the  Association,  would  proba- 
bly have  desired.  As  the  selection  must  depend  upon  individual 
tastes  and  judgments,  no  committee  can  hope,  in  the  performance  of 
their  task,  to  satisfy  all.  From  the  nature  of  the  task,  it  must  be 
executed  somewhat  hastily,  and  generally  by  men  engaged  in  other 
arduous  pursuits.  In  the  present  instance,  the  committee  feel  that, 
owing  to  these  circumstances,  they  will  have  need  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  Association. 

The  subjects  are  presented  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
in  the  resolution,  under  which  the  committee  acted* 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Intimate  Structure  of  the  Articular  Cartilages. — Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy'*'  has  made  another  valuable  contribution  to  minute  anatomy,  in 
a  paper  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  articular  cartilages.  When 
one  of  these  curtilages  is  submitted  to  the  microscope,  he  remarks, 
two  distinct  structures  are  observable  in  it;  cartilage  corpuscles,  and 
an  intercellular  substance,  or  matrix.  ^'  Cartilage  corpuscles  are  solid 
nuclcolo-nucleated  cells,  imbedded  in  the  cartilage  matrix,  and  vary- 
ing in  a  slight  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  articular  cartilage.'* 
Some  are  single,  but  most  are  in  groups  of  two,  up  to  twenty-two, 
which  is  the  largest  number  Dr.  L.  has  remarked.  The  particular 
arrangement  of  the  cell  groups,  which  is  represented  in  accompany- 

*  AmerioaA  Jouni.  Med.  SeL,  April  1849. 
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ing  plates,  is  regarded  by  most  modem  anatomists  as  the  cause  of 
the  fracture  of  the  cartilage  in  a  particular  direction.  ^^The  cells, 
"when  high,  or  isolated  are  round,  or  elliptical  in  outline,  but  when 
grouped  they  are  flattened,  or  hare  the  appearance  of  compression 
upon  the  sides  presented  to  each  other,  and  rounded  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  group,  with  the  two  end  cells  frequently  elongated,  or 
even  brought  to  a  point."  They  present  points  of  difference  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cartilage ;  the  cell  wall  appears  blended  with  the 
intercellular  substance.  The  cell  contents  consist  of  a  translucent, 
homogeneous  substance,  which  often  contains  fat  globules. 

CartUage  matrixj  or  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  articular 
oartOage,  is  most  abundant  in  the  deeper  part  of  these  tissues.  It 
is  translucent,  with  a  faint  yellowish  hue  and  filamentous  structure, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  rendered  more  translucent  by  potassa,  and 
stained  yellow  by  iodine.  These  filaments  lie  parallel  with  one  an* 
other,  and  adhere  firmly  together,  but  may  easily  be  separated  after 
maceration  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  removes  the  earthy  consti- 
uents.  In  tearing  off  fine  shreds,  a  group  of  cells  is  often  torn 
through,  which.  Dr.  L.  thinks,  ^^  is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  firaeture  of  articular  cartilage  in  a.  definite  direction  does  not  de« 
pend  upon  tiie  arrangement  of  the  cell  groups,"  as  some  anatomists 
have  contended. 

Synovial  Membrane^  in  iU  relation  to  the  Articular  Cartilage. — 
Dr.  Leidy  has  always  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  synoyial 
membrane  in  the  adult,  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  articular  carti- 
lage. In  the  foetal  state,  it  exists  in  a  yery  distinct  form ;  but  after 
birth  it  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  pressure,  &c.  Several  peculiari- 
ties in  the  structure  of  the  articular  cartilages  are  represented  ia 
the  plates,  as  numerous  minute  lacunae,  and,  again,  fibres  or  columns 
of  bone,  penetrating  the  structure  of  the  cartilage. 

Developmefnt  and  Chowth  of  the  Articular  Cartilages. — These 
cartilages  do  not  exist  until  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  are  ossified. 
In  the  process  of  ossification,  the  cartilage  appears  to  be  pushed  be- 
fore the  epiphysis,  ^^resulting  from  an  interstitial  growth,  depending 
upon  the  division  of  the  primary  cartilage  cells,  the  probable  de- 
velopment of  others,  and  the  increase  of  the  matrix,  or  intercellular 
substance."  How  does  this  substance  increase  in  quantity?  By  a 
direct  deposit  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  through  the  agency  of 
the  cartilage  corpuscles,  or  organic  cells  of  the  tissue?  Dr.  L.  sup- 
poses it  is  ^^  formed  from  imbibed  albumen,  through  the  agency  of 
the  cartilage  cells,"  the  surrounding  matter  being  formed  within  the 
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cells  and  then  ezosmosed,  and  the  cell  life  extending  its  formative 
power  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cell  wall.  After  a  certain  period, 
^^  the  cartilage  cells  increase  in  number  by  division,  and  probably 
also  by  the  origination  of  new  cells." 

Of  the  Nutrition  of  the  Articular  Oartilages. — During  their 
development  and  growth  they  possess  an  interstitial  nutrition;  but 
are  there  waste  and  repair,  as  in  most  other  tissues,  after  the  carti- 
lages are  fully  formed?  Dr.  L.  thinks  there  are.  The  synovia  he 
considers  the  nutritive  fluid.  He  has  proved,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, that  the  cartilages  are  quite  capable  of  imbibing  it,  and  it  is 
particularly  rich  in  albumen,  the  main  element  of  nutrition.  The 
wear  of  the  articular  cartilages,  he  believes,  must  be  considerable, 
from  year  to  year,  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  constant 
firiction  to  which  many  of  them  are  subjected.  Repair  is  constantly 
going  on  by  interstitial  nutrition,  which,  though  slow,  is  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  cartilage  from  this  cause. 

2.  Minute  Structure  of  the  Lung%, — Mr.  Rainey*  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  lungs,  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  which  are  embraced  in  the  following  summary: 
^^With  respect  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  these  are,  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  course,  cartilaginous;  but,  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  surfoce,  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  lost,  and  the  canal  is  con- 
tinued by  the  lining  membrane  alone.  Having  arrived  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  surface,  this  membrane  also  becomes 
deficient,  and  the  air  passages  then  appear  to  be  formed  solely  by 
the  air  cells  between  which  they  pass.  They  are  then  termed  inter- 
cellular passages.  The  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  supplied 
by  a  distinct  set  of  blood-vessels,  which,  at  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  membrane,  anastomose  with  those  of  the  air  cells.  The  inter- 
cellular passages  are  at  first  circular,  and  like  the  tubes  of  which 
they  are  a  continuation,  do  not  at  first  communicate  with  any  air 
cells;  the  communication,  however,  is  very  free  towards  the  peri- 
pheral destination  of  the  canal.  A  remarkable  anatomical  fact 
announced  by  Mr.  Rainey,  is,  that  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bron- 
chial tube  does  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  continue  along  the 
intercellular  spaces  and  into  the  air  cells ;  a  circumstance  which,  as 
he  justly  observes,  sufficiently  explains  the  diflferent  effects  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  tubes  and  of  the  air  cells;  the  latter,  which  are  lined 

*  Fiov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn^  Jan.  1848. 
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by  fibro-cellular  tissue,  being  accompanied  by  tbe  deposition  of  fibrin 
instead  of  mncns.  The  air  cells  open  upon  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
intercellular  passages  by  well-defined  circular  apertures,  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  fibres  and  a  dense  plexus  of  capillary  vessels.  These 
vessels,  in  the  lungs  of  mammals,  run  between  two  layers  of  the  pul- 
monary membrane,  so  that  there  is  but  one  vascular  network  between 
two  given  cells,  and  the  blood  is  aeraled  on  each  side.  In  the  lungs 
of  the  frog,  serpent,  &c.,  there  are  two  plexuses  between  any  two 
cells.  Mr.  Bainey  holds  that  the  foetus,  prior  to  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, possesses  fully  formed  air  cells,  which  are  also  surrounded  by 
capillary  plexuses." 

8.  Anatomy  of  the  Dodo. — A  peculiar  interert  invests  everything 
that  relates  to  the  history  of  this  bird,  from  the  circumstance  that 
almost  within  our  own  time  the  entire  species  has  become  extinct, 
and  some  naturalists  had  begun  to  doubt,  as  fabulous,  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  the  earlier  voyagers  to  Mauritius.  All  such  doubts 
have  given  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bird  in 
several  European  museums;  but  another  question  has  been  started 
in  ref^ence  to  it,  which  has  occupied  some  of  the  ablest  anatomists 
and  naturalists  of  the  day,  namely,  ^4he  zoological  position  of  this 
anomalous,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  fictitious,  creation."  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  Dr.  Melville,  have  produced  an  elaborate  work  on 
this  subject,  in  which  this  question  receives  a  satisfactory  answer.'*' 
Mr.  Strickland  says,  of  this  massive  and  clumsy  bird,  that  ^'we  can- 
not form  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  imagining  a  young  duck,  or  gos- 
ling enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a  swan."  He  adopts  the  idea  first 
suggested  by  Professor  Reinhardt,  of  Copenhagen,  that  the  Dodo 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Oolumbidwy  or  pigeons;  ^Hhat  it  is  hence- 
forth to  take  rank  as  the  colossal,  brevipennate,  frugivorous  pigeon." 
He  was  brought  to  this  conclusion  by  the  minute  and  admirable  re- 
searches of  his  coadjutor,  Dr.  Melville,  into  the  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  foot  and  head  of  the  bird.  And  so  the  position  of 
this  ''gigantic  immaturity"  among  its  more  fortunate  brethren  of 
the  feathered  tribe  may  be  considered  finally  settled. 

4.  Multiplication  of  Vegetable  Cells  by  Division. — Some  interest- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  occur  in  a  memoir  read  by  Professor 
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Mitscherlich,*  before  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin,  on  the  develop- 
ment and  composition  of  the  confervse.  They  accord  with  the  account 
of  the  process  given  by  Mohl,  and  confirmed  by  Henfrey,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  midtiplication  of  vegetable  cells  takes  place  by 
simple  division.  The  process  commences  by  a  doubling  inwards  of 
the  "primordial  utricle/'  or  lining  membrane  of  the  cell,  which 
detaches  itself  from  the  proper  cell  wall,  and  exhibits  an  hourglass 
constriction  round  its  middle.  The  constriction  continues  to  increase 
until  the  original  cell  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  communi- 
cation between  which  is  entirely  closed  up.  Between  the  two  layers 
of  the  primordial  utricle  thus  folded  in,  a  new  layer  of  cell  membrane 
is  subsequently  formed;  and  thus  the  two  new  cells  are  at  last  com- 
pletely divided  from  one  another.  The  opinions  of  observers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  multiplication 
by  cell  division  is  the  regular  mode  of  increase  in  vegetating  or 
growing  parts*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
spores,  pollen,  and  embryos,  are  produced  by  free  cell  formation 
from  nuclei." 

5.  Bhod  Oorjniseles  of  the  Suman  Embryo. — Mr.  Paget,t  who 
has  examined  the  blood  of  a  foetus  four  weeks  old,  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  it:  "  The  great  majority  of  the  red  corpuscles  pre- 
sented a  circular  outline,  and  as  they  rolled  over  appeared  spheroidal 
and  vesicular.  Their  surfaces  were  smooth,  and  as  they  dried,  por- 
tions of  their  edges  were  incurved,  and  folded  towards  their  centres. 
They  were  apparently  more  deep-colored  than  in  adult  blood.  The 
nuclei  were  circular,  with  well-defined  dark  outlines,  and  darkly 
nebulous,  as  if  granulated.  All  the  corpuscles  were  nucleated; 
some  contained  two  nuclei,  and  were  ovoidal,  and  larger  than  the 
rest.  The  measurements  of  the  spheroidal  corpuscles  were  from 
1-2100  to  l-2800th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  that  of  the  nuclei  from 
1-8700  to  l-4500th.  Of  the  bi-nucleated  cells  the  measurements 
were  1-1500  by  l-2300th  of  an  inch."  This  is  the  earliest  period 
at  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  has  ever  been  submitted  to  micro- 
scopic inquiry. 

6.  Capillary  Oirculatum. — M.  Bourgery,t  in  addition  to  the  ca- 
pillary system  of  vessels  at  present  admitted  by  anatomists,  and 
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trhich  he  considers  as  forming  merely  an  anastomosis  between  the 
Tenons  and  arterial  radicles,  unconnected  with  the  vital  changes 
going  on  in  the  tissues,  describes  a  circulation  of  capilliculi^  forming 
a  diyerticulum  of  the  general  circulation,  and  pervading  more  mi- 
nutely than  the  capillaries  the  ultimate  elements  of  every  organ. 
These  he  regards  as  the  proper  and  special  organic  circulation,  by 
which,  in  different  organs,  the  functional  changes  of  secretion,  nu- 
trition, &c.,  are  carried  on.     The  general  circulation  in  itself  does 
not  produce  any  functional  changes,  but  merely  preserves  unbroken, 
and  independent  of  the  activity  of  the  special  circulation,  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  blood,  which  at  all  times  passes  over  in 
part  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  system,  through  the  capillaries; 
while  the  eapilliculi  receive  a  part  of  it  for  elaboration  in  the  special 
tissues  to  which  they  are  destined.     These  eapilliculi  are  stated  to 
be  impervious  to  all  particles  which  are  not  in  solution;  the  blood 
corpuscles  do  not  pass  through  them;  but  still  they  may  always  be 
traced,  varying  in  disposition  according  to  the  organ  or  tissue  in 
which  they  are  situated.     For  the  most  part,  M.  B.  describes  them 
as  uniform  in  size;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  as  passing  into  vessels  still 
more  minute  (not  equal  to  the  half,  third,  or  fourth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  blood-corpuscle);  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  ultimate 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  again  communicate  by  innumerable  minute 
passages  with  the  venous  system.     In  the  opinion  of  this  physiolo- 
gist, this  scheme  of  the  circulation,  far  from  abrogating,  completes 
the  scheme  of  Harvey  and  his  successors.     On  the  one  hand,  it 
admits  of  a  general  circulation  of  the  kind  described  by  Harvey, 
which  is  permanent  and  complete  in  the  circle  which  it  describes; 
on  the  other,  it  asserts  an  extension  of  this  by  an  infinite  number  of 
partial  or  functional  circulations,  isolated  from  each  other,  but  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  general  circulation,  and  in  their  united  ca- 
pacity very  much  exceeding  the  latter.     These  partial  circulations 
are  special  and  heterogeneous  in  their  function  and  distribution,  and 
are  only  periodically  active;  the  only  exception  to  this  being  in  the 
long,  where  the  special  may  be  considered  as  subserving  a  mechanico- 
chemiccd  function;  and,  being  properly  a  function  or  complement  of 
the  general  circulation,  is,  like  it,  permanent  and  complete. 

Dr.  Dowler'*'  brings  out  some  singular  and  interesting  results  in 
his  researches  on  this  subject.  He  shows,  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments performed  on  the  dead  human  subject,  that  the  capillary  sys- 
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tern  possesses  an  independent  circulatory  force.  Blood  flowed  freely 
from  the  arms  of  persons  who  had  just  died  of  yellow  fever.  In 
some  cases,  when  a  ligature  was  applied,  it  jetted  up  and  formed  an 
arch,  as  in  ordinary  venesection.  Along  with  the  blood,  in  one  ex- 
periment, he  observed  soft  flocculent  masses  escaping  from  the  orifice 
in  the  jugular  vein,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  chyle.  The 
result  of  his  researches  is,  that,  after  life  has  become  extinct,  ^'  seve- 
ral important  sub-lives,  in  tissues,  and  several  functions  may  survive 
for  a  considerable  period."  These  are  manifested  in  the  calorific 
process,  in  muscular  contractility,  in  capillary  action,  and  in  the 
chylous  circulation. 

7.  JPost-mortem  Seat  in  Cholera  Subjects. — In  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Dowler  states  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations made  on  the  body  of  an  individual  who  had  just  perished 
of  cholera.  He  found  that  the  heat  of  the  cadaver  fluctuated,  rising, 
falling,  and  rising  again,  as  he  had  remarked  on  a  former  occasion, 
in  the  victims  of  yellow  fever.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
death  the  body  reached  its  maximum  temperature,  109^.  The  read- 
ings of  the  thermometer,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  were,  at  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes,  108^,  106^°,  106  J°,  108^,  108  J^,  109^.  «  On 
ligating  the  arm,"  says  Dr.  D.,  "  and  opening  a  vein  in  this  sub- 
ject, the  stream  arose  at  least  six  inches  perpendicularly." 

8.  Nature  of  the  Gastric  Juice, — Lehmann*  has  recently  en- 
tered anew  upon  the  examination  of  this  subject;  and  he  finds  that 
when  he  operates  upon  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  which  are  placed  in  a 
vacuum,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  vapours  from  the  gastric 
juice  to  traverse  a  tube  containing  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  there 
is  no  indication  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  concentration  of 
the  liquid  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  permit  the  action  of  the 
lactic  acid  on  the  earthy  chlorides.  His  observations,  therefore, 
confirm  the  remark  of  Liebig,  who  denies  the  existence  of  free  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  the  stomach,  and  contends  that  when  obtained,  it 
comes  from  the  reaction  of  the  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids  on  the 
chlorides  in  that  viscus.  The  experiments  of  Lehmann  also  con- 
firm the  results  of  Bernard  and  Barreswill,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice. 
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9.  Phynohgy  of  the  Pancreas, — The  recent  experiments  of  M. 
Bemaxd*  have  tlirown  much  light  on  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
especially  on  the  agency  of  the  pancreas  in  that  function.     The 
physical  properties  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  had  been  ascertained ; 
that  it  is  a  limpid,  colourless^  slightly  ropy  fluid,  similar  to  the  saliva, 
and  somewhat  heavier  than  water.     It  had  also  been  shown  that  it 
is  constantly  alkaline,  and  that  it  is  coagulable  by  heat  and  strong 
adds,  owing  to  the  presence  of  albumen  ;  that  when  applied  to  fari- 
naceous substances  they  were  changed  into  sugar,  which  was  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  that  no  action  resulted  from  its  contact  with  azotized 
aliments,  in  which,  after  a  time,  putrefaction  was  found  to  have 
taken  place.    It  had  been  conjectured,t  from  finding  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  the  excrements  of  animals  whose  pancreatic  duct 
was  so  obstructed  as  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  se(»retion,  that 
this  organ  was  the  agent  of  digestion  in  the  case  of  oleaginous  sub- 
stances.    It  was  at  this  point  that  Bernard  commenced  his   re- 
searches ;  and  he  has  been  successful  in  demonstrating  what  had 
been  conjectured.     He  has  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  that 
oleaginous  matters,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  are  quickly  digested — ^formed  into  an  emulsion  which  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation.     This  action  takes  place  at  all  tempera- 
tures, and  with  all  sorts  of  adipose  substances,  one  part  of  the  juice 
being  suflicient  for  the  immediate  emulsion  of  ten  parts  of  oil.   Pure 
fat  disappears  rapidly  in  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  if  the  union  is 
assisted  by  heat,  it  is  almost  immediate ;  no  vestige  of  the  oil  re- 
mams,  except  fine  globules  resembling  those  of  milk.     All  adipose 
matters  suffer  the  same  transformation,  one  of  the  most  solid  of  them, 
sheep's  suet,  being  speedily  dissolved.    This  action  is  easily  shown 
to  take  place  out  of  the  body,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  pancreatic  se- 
cretion, neither  the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  gastric  juice,  nor  any  other 
fluid  of  the  animal  economy  being  capable  of  it.    It  is  not  an  example 
of  saponification,  for  the  fluid  when  rendered  slightly  acid  still  pre- 
serves its  properties.    It  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  organic 
matter,  which  is  destroyed  by  heat  or  long  keeping,  after  which, 
although  the  pancreatic  juice  still  retains  the  power  of  coi\verting 
fecula  into  sugar,  it  no  longer  possesses  the  property  of  forming 
emulsions  with  fatty  matters.     In  this  facility  of  change,  this  fluid 
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differs  strikingly  from  the  gastric  juice,  which  remains  for  a  long 
time  unchanged. 

From  this  it  results,  that  the  pancreas  is  an  organ  indispensable 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  to  that  part,  at  least,  which  consists  in 
the  assimilation  of  fatty  matters.  The  existence  of  milky  chyle 
seems  due  to  the  pancreatic  juice,  as  the  true  lacteals  are  never  seen 
above  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct  into  the  duodenum.  It 
is  not  produced  by  the  biliary  secretion ;  for  in  the  rabbit  it  is  not 
found  until  after  the  fatty  aliments  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  although  they  had  been  previously  mingled 
with  the  bile ;  and  in  the  dog  it  has  been  observed  when  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  On 
tying  the  two  ducts  of  the  pancreas  in  the  latter  animal,  we  have 
chyle  resembling  lymph,  and  the  fatty  substances  swallowed  remain 
unchanged.  When  a  larger  quantity  of  oily  aliment  is  given  than 
the  pancreatic  juice  can  dissolve,  it  is  found  in  the  excrements  of  the 
animal. 

Another  remarkable  discovery  of  Bernard  is,  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  the  bile,  both  alkaline  fluids,  form,  when  united,  an  acid 
mixture  capable  of  dissolving  nitrogenized  substances  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  the  intestinal  juice, 
the  most  important  of  the  digestive  fluids,  which  M.  B.  found,  in  the 
duodenum  of  the  human  subject,  below  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis cholidochus,  and  in  animals  below  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic 
duct.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  aliments  which  are  not  digested  in  the 
stomach  are  acted  upon  in  the  intestines.  The  power,  therefore,  of 
transforming  starch  into  sugar  is  the  least  important  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  pancreas,  since  many  other  fluids  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, saliva,  serum,  &c.,  also  possess  it;  but  to  it  has  been  assigned 
a  peculiar  and  most  important  function,  the  nature  of  which  M.  Ber- 
nard has  been  fortunate  enough  to  reveal.  It  may  be  exhibited  by 
taking  the  pancreas  of  a  recently  killed  animal,  bruising  and  digest- 
ing it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  little  tepid  water,  and  placing  this  liquid 
in  contact  with  fatty  substances.  It  will  be  found  more  energetic 
if  the  animal  be  killed  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  active;  but 
it  must  be  used  fresh,  as  a  change  soon  occurs  in  its  constitution. 

10.  Presence  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver. — MM.  Bernard  and  Bar- 
res  will'*'  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of 
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8agar  in  the  liver,  both  of  man  and  animals.  By  fermentation,  they 
obtained  alcohol  from  this  sngar,  a  sample  of  which  M.  Pelouze  ex- 
hibited to  the  Academy.  The  sugar  obtained  crystallizes,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  from  that  previously  extracted  from  the  liver, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  kind  of  molasses  charged  with  salts.  By 
repeated  experiments,  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswill  have  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  the  sugar,  which  exists  in  considerable  propor- 
tion in  the  liver,  is  found  in  a  normal  state  in  no  other  organ  ;  and 
the  liver  is  thus  chemically  distinguished  from  all  the  other  organs 
of  the  animal  economy.  They  are  satisfied  that  the  liver  contains 
uniformly  the  same  large  proportion  of  sugar  independently  of  the 
food  of  the  animal.  Animals  entirely  deprived  of  food  containing 
either  sugar  or  starch,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  on  animal  diet, 
still  presented  the  usual  quantity  of  sugar  in  their  livers.  And 
these  physiologists  hence  conclude,  that  the  existence  of  sugar  in 
this  organ  is  a  physiological  fact  completely  independent  of  the 
kind  of  food  taken. 

« 

11.  Cangtitttents  of  the  Juices  of  Flesh, — Liebig,  in  his  late  work 
on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Food  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  of  the  Ani- 
mal Body,''*  adduces  many  new  proofs  of  the  strictly  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy.  The  flesh 
of  newly  killed  animals  has  long  been  known  to  have  an  acid  reac- 
tion, which  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  identical 
with  the  acid  of  sour  milk,  and  with  that  formed  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  starch,  grape,  and  cane  sugar,  in  contact  with  animal  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  office  of  this  acid,  he 
maintains,  is  to  support  the  respiratory  process ;  and  thus  the  func- 
tions performed  by  sugar,  starch,  and  the  other  matters  convertible 
into  lactic  acid,  ^*  ceases  to  be  a  hypothesis.  These  substances  are 
converted  in  the  blood  into  lactates,  which  are  destroyed  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced,  and  which  only  accumulate  where  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  less,  or  where  some  other  attraction  is  opposed  to  the 
agency  of  that  element." 

Kreatine,  discovered  by  Ghevreul,  in  1835,  is  another  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  flesh  of  animals.  Liebig  first  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it  from  the  flesh  of  fowls,  and  he  has  ascertained  that  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals  and  of  birds  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance. 
''The  liquid  obtained  from  these  kinds  of  flesh  is,  when  filtered, 
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clear  and  limpid;  that  of  the  horse  and  of  fish  is  always  turbid;  the 
taste  of  all  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  fluid  from  the  flesh  of  the 
fox  is,  in  this  respect,  not  distinguishable  from  that  derived  from 
lean  beef.  The  fluid  from  the  flesh  of  the  marten  possesses  a  dis- 
tinct musky  smell,  which  becomes  more  decided  when  it  is  heated 
and  evaporated/ '  All  the  fluids  obtained  by  the  process  of  mincing 
and  treating  flesh  with  water,  after  a  manner  minutely  described  by 
the  author,  are  acid,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  they  must 
be  mixed  with  blood,  which  is  alkaline.  The  alkali  contained  in  the 
blood  is  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  acid  present  in  the  fluid 
of  the  flesh;  and  the  author  believes  that  ^'in  most  animals,  if  we 
suppose  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  the  vessels  to  be  mixed  with  the 
whole  fluid  of  the  muscles,  the  mixture  would  retain,  not  a  neutral  or 
alkaline,  but  an  acid  reaction.  In  the  hare,  the  amount  of  whose 
blood  is  proportionally  small,  this  is  certainly  the  case." 

This  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  baryta,  when  the  liquid  becomes 
neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  It  is  then  exposed  to  heat,  and  when 
evaporated  to  about  one-twentieth  of  its  original  volume,  "very 
soon,  small,  distinct,  colorless  needles  appear  on  the  surface,  which 
increase  on  standing  and  on  cooling,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
are  gradually  covered  with  them."  These  crystals  are  kreatine,  the 
quantity  of  which  in  the  flesh  of  different  animals  is  very  unequal. 
After  the  flesh  of  birds,  and  Liebig  has  found  that  of  the  martin  to 
contain  most,  then  that  of  the  horse,  the  fox,  the  roe-deer,  the  red 
deer  and  hare,  the  ox,  pig,  calf,  and,  finally,  that  of  fishes. 

In  the  same  animal,  the  amount  of  kreatine  varies  under  different 
circumstances.  The  flesh  of  a  fox,  fed  on  flesh  for  a  length  of  time 
in  the  anatomical  rooms  at  Giessen,  yielded  less  than  the  tenth  part 
of  the  quantify  of  kreatine  obtained  from  foxes  killed  in  the  chase ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fat  was  very  greatly  increased,  showing 
that  with  the  augmentation  of  the  latter  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
former.  The  author  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  the  flesh  of  an  old, 
lean  horse,  555  grains  of  kreatine;  116  lean  fowls,  weighing  about 
50  pounds,  yielded  1,110  grains;  and  86  lbs.  of  beef,  468  grains. 
The  heart  contains  a  large  proportion  of  kreatine,  but  in  the  brain, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  it  is  not  found. 

"  The  crystals  of  kreatine  are  colorless,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
of  the  highest  lustre;  they  belong  to  the  klinorhombic  system,  and 
form  groups,  the  characters  of  which  are  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
sugar  of  lead.  At  212^,  the  crystals  become  dull  and  opaque,  with 
loss  of  water."    This  composition  is  CgHj^NjOo)  which  contains  the 
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elements  of  urea  (CjH^NjOj),  oxide  of  methyle  {Gfifi)y  aconitic 
acid  (G^HO,),  and  ammonia  (NH,).  They  possoBS  no  basic  charac- 
tera,  and  do  not  destroy  the  acid  reaction  of  the  weakest  acids ;  but 
by  ike  action  upon  them  of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  they  are  con- 
Terted  into  a  true  organic  alkiUi,  which  Liebig  calls  kreatininej  and 
which  is  cpiite  analogous  to  ammonia.  The  conversion  of  kreatine 
iBto  kreatinine  depends  on  the  separation  of  4  eqs.  of  water,  which 
leaves  its  composition  G^NjH^O^.  The  two  have  the  identical  com- 
position of  the  compound  discovered  not  long  since,  by  Pettenkofer, 
in  human  urine.  Urine,  therefore,  is  the  most  economical  source  of 
kreatine  and  kreatinine.  If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  kreatinine,  a  white  saline  mass  is  formed,  the 
neutral  9ulphate  of  kreatinine.  When  a  solution  of  kreatine  is 
treated  with  hydrate  of  baryta,  after  long  boiling  there  is  obtained, 
by  filtration,  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  which  contains  a  new 
organic  base,  to  which  the  author  gives  the  name  earcomne.  '^  The 
crystals  of  sarcosine  are  colorless,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of 
considerable  size.  They  are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  very  spa> 
ringly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  dried  at 
212^,  they  retain  their  original  aspect ;  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature they  melt,  and  sublime  without  residue."  Their  formula 
is  C^NBI^O^+HO.  With  sulphuric  acid  they  form  a  sulphate.  "  If, 
from  the  elements  of  crystallized  kreatine,  we  subtract  those  of  sar- 
cosine,  there  remains  a  formula  exactly  identical  with  that  of  urea. 

From  1  eq.  kreatine  =  CgNjHjiO^, 
•Deduct  1  eq.  sarcosine  =  C<,N  H^  0^ 
There  remains  1  eq.  ureassCjNjH^  Oj.'* 

When  the  liquid  &om  flesh  is  treated  according  to  the  method  of 
the  author,  after  the  crystals  of  kreatine  are  deposited,  if  alcohol  be 
added,  it  deposits,  when  allowed  to  rest  for  some  days,  yellowish, 
adcular  crystals,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  new  organic  compound 
termed  by  Liebig  inosinic  acid.  The  formula  of  this  acid  is  Cjj^,HyO,i 
in  the  anhydrous  state.  It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  possesses 
an  agreeable  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat;  shows  no  disposition  to  crys- 
tallize, and  forms  salts  with  soda,  potash,  lime,  baryta,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  other  metals.  ^^  Considered  as  a  hydrate  it  contains  the 
elements  of  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  urea. 

1  eq.  anhydrous  acetic  acid  C^      H3O3 

2  eqs.  anhydrous  oxalic  acid        C4  0^ 
1  eq.  urea                                     C,  N,H^O, 

1  eq.  hydrated  inosinic  acid  Oj^NgH^On." 
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The  juices  of  flesh  contain  inorganic  constituents  of  great  import- 
ance,  among  which  the  alkaline  salts  preponderate.  Only  alkaline 
phosphates  and  chlorides  are  found  in  the  ash  of  the  juice  of  meat, 
neither  carbonates  nor  sulphates  being  present.  The  ashes  of  the 
juice  of  flesh,  the  cape  of  the  ox,  horse,  fox,  and  roe-deer,  contain 
pyrophosphates  and  tribasic  phosphates,  those  of  the  juice  of  fowl 
contain  pyrophosphates  and  metaphosphates.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  alkalies  present  in  anim'als  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  neu- 
tralize the  phosphoric  acid;  but  their  flesh  retains,  as  has  been  seen, 
an  acid  reaction,  which  is  owing  to  ^Hhe  presence  of  acid  alkalic 
lactate  and  acid  alkalic  phosphate,  along  with  free  lactic  and  phos- 
phoric acids.'* 

As  the  blood-yessels  contain  an  alkaline  fluid,  while  the  fluid  of 
the  flesh  is  acid,  and  as  the  containing  tissues  are  permeable  by  the 
fluids,  we  have  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  an 
electrical  current;  and  the  author  conceives  it  probable  that  such  a 
current  takes  a  certain  share  in  the  vital  processes.  We  cannot  fol- 
low him  further  in  these  interesting  details  and  speculations,  but 
must  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  second  memoir,  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  body, 

^^In  the  course  of  this  investigation''  he  remarks  in  the  preface, 
^^  the  more  intimate  study  of  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  impressed 
on  me  the  conviction,  that  in  the  organism  of  many  classes  of  ani- 
mals, causes  of  the  motion  of  the  juices  were  in  operation  far  more 
powerful  than  that  to  which  the  name  of  endosmosis  has  been  given.'* 
The  movement  of  these  fluids,  apart  from  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
heart,  depends,  1,  "on  the  permeability  of  the  walls  of  all  vessels  to 
these  fluids ;  2,  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  3,  on  the 
chemical  attraction  which  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  exert  on 
each  other."  But  for  the  presence  of  water,  which  all  parts  of  the 
animal  system  contain,  motion  in  the  fluids  would  be  impossible. 
The  solids  lose  more  than  half  their  weight  by  perfect  desiccation. 
The  power  which  they  possess  of  taking  up  water  extends  to  all 
fluids  miscible  with  it,  and  is  dependent  on  capillary  attraction. 
The  water  not  chemically  combined  seems  to  have  the  greatest  share 
in  the  properties  which  belong  to  animal  substances  in  the  fresh 
state;  and  their  capacity  for  being  moistened  by  a  liquid  determines 
the  rate  of  its  filtration  through  them.  Thus,  100  parts  by  weight, 
of  dry  ox  bladder,  take  up  in  24  hours,  of  pure  water  268  volumes, 
of  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  133  volumes,  of  alcohol  of  84  per 
'^nt.  38,  and  of  oil  of  marrow  only  17  volumes.    Pure  water  is 
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taken  up  by  the  animal  membranes  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other 
liqmd;  they  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  it,  and  their  permeability  by 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  mingled  with  other  matters — ^in 
other  words,  loses  its  purity. 

The  blood-vessels  contain  a  liquid  which  is  transmitted  through 
their  walls  with  greater  difficulty  than  any  other  fluid  of  the  animal 
body.  The  fluids  from  the  intestines  are  continually  flowing  into 
the  blood;  yet  it  is  kept  at  all  times  in  a  nearly  uniform  state  of 
concentration  by  a  special  apparatus,  the  kidneys.  We  may  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood-vessels 
by  copious  draughts  of  spring  water,  the  efiect  of  which  is  soon  visi- 
ble in  the  urinary  secretion;  but  if,  instead  of  water  nearly  destitute 
of  salt,  we  drink  sea  water,  the  volume  of  blood  is  not  increased;  in* 
filtration  does  not  take  place ;  the  urinary  secretion  is  not  augmented ; 
but  catharsis  is  the  result. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  infltience  of  evaporation 
on  the  motion  of  animal  fluids.  One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  he  conceives,  is  its  agency  in  the  motion  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  These,  in  consequence  of  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration,  acquire  a  motion  towards 
the  lungs  and  skin,  which  is  accelerated  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  but  if  we  moisten  the  skin,  the  liquids  are  forced  in  by  exter- 
nal pressure.  '^The  changes  of  the  vital  process,''  he  observes, 
^^  caused  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  fluid  in  the  body  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation,  are  not  seen  in  animals  which  live  in  water, 
in  whom,  therefore,  the  above-explained  cause  of  motion  in  the  nor- 
mal state  does  not  act.  When  a  fish  is  held  immersed  in  water,  so 
that  the  head  is  out  of  the  water,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered, 
it  dies  in  a  few  minutes.  It  dies  in  exactly  the  same  way  when  its 
head  and  gills  are  held  in  the  water,  and  the  body  in  air  (Milne  Ed- 
wards), in  both  cases  without  loss  of  weight.  This  fact  shows,  that 
even  if  the  weight  of  the  animal  be  kept  unaltered  by  the  absorption 
of  water  through  the  body  kept  in  that  medium,  yet  the  distribution 
of  the  fluids  in  the  body  does  not  take  place  in  the  proportion  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  vital  functions.  The  fish  dies. 
*^  Evaporation  depends  not  upon  the  pressure,  but  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  to  which  it 
goes  on,  as  it  varies  continually,  must  be  followed  by  a  disturbance 
in  the  motion  of  the  animal  fluids.  The  bearing  of  these  laws  upon 
health  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
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12.  The  Action  of  Medicine8.-^Iji  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  medicines  ii\jected  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
animals^  Dr.  Blake*  has  developed  a  number  of  interesting  facts, 
some  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the  former  report  on  the  Medical 
Sciences.  He  found  that  the  salts  of  iron  rendered  the  heart's  ac^ 
tion  slower,  and  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
systemic  capillaries.  The  salts  of  zinc,  manganese,  and  copper  pro- 
duced similar  effects.  The  salts  of  antimony,  on  the  other  hand, 
obstructed  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  lungs.  The  injection  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  of  three  grains  of  pure  potass,  dissolved  in 
six  drachms  of  water,  was  followed  by  expressions  of  pain,  and  slight 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  about  fourteen  seconds 
after  the  injection,  or  at  the  moment  when  the  blood  containing  the 
solution  would  be  circulating  over  it;  the  respiratory  movements 
were  quicker  and  rather  labored;  there  were  slight  tremblings  of  the 
muscles,  and  spasm.  In  another  experiment,  the  introduction  of 
potass  into  the  aorta  produced  great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  systemic  capillaries;  but  when  this  was  over- 
come and  the  alkali  was  carried  to  the  heart,  it  immediately  sub- 
dued that  organ,  and  it  ceased  to  pulsate.  No  obstruction  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  was  observed;  but  it  passed  with 
great  difficulty  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  The  presence  of 
six  grains  of  potass  in  the  blood  was  sufficient  suddenly  to  desttoy 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  thus  to  produce  death. 

13.  Is  the  Purgative  Action  of  Medicines  an  example  of  JEndos- 
mosisf — M.  Poiseuille  found  that  when  animal  tissues  were  inter- 
posed between  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  endosmose  took  place  from  the  serum 
to  the  saline  solution;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  action  of  purga- 
tive salts  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  living  beings  is  a  physical 
one,  an  endosmose  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  the  saline  solution 
within  the  intestine.  The  direction  of  the  current  he  found  to  be 
reversed  by  the  muriate  of  morphia*  When  this  salt  was  added  to 
the  saline  solution,  the  endosmose  was  to  the  serum.  Dr.  George 
W.  Jonesf  in  a  series  of  well-devised  experiments  has  obtained  re* 
suits  opposed  to  those  of  M.  Poiseuille.  Dr.  Jones  found,  indeed, 
that  endosmose  took  place  from  the  serum  to  the  solution,  but  he 

*  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  June  1848,  and  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci,  Jan.  1848. 
t  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct  1848. 
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also  preyed  tliat  the  result  wae  the  same  when  he  used  astringent 
instead  of  purgative  salts.  The  current  flowed  from  the  serum  to 
solutions  of  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  morphia,  and  he 
therefore  concludes  that,  while  there  are  phenomena  in  the  living 
bodj  which  are  explicable  by  endosmose,  catharsis  is  not  one  of 
diem. 

14.  Effect  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  on  Animal  Temperature. — 
Some  interesting  facts  have  been  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  MM.  Dumeril  and  Demaquay,"*"  who  instituted  a  series 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  detertnining  the  effect  of  ether  and 
chloroform  upon  animal  temperature.  They  state  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  peculiarly  lowered  in  animals  submitted  to  the  influence  of 
the  vapor  of  those  intoxicating  agents,  and  that  the  effect  of  ether  is 
most  decided.  The  effect  is  constant,  whether  the  vapor  be  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  or  the  rectum;  and  as  great  after  a  section  of 
the  pnemnogastric  nerves  as  where  those  nerves  are  in  a  state  of 
integrity.  These  facts,  they  think,  authorize  the  conclusion,  that 
the  vapour  does  not  act  primarily  in  the  nature  of  an  asphyxiating 
agent,  but  that  the  asphyxia  induced  is  merely  a  secondary  effect 
following  its  penetration  into  the  system;  that  the  phenomena  of 
etherization  set  out  from  the  disorder  they  induce  in  the  central 
nervous  system ;  that  the  asphyxia  is  but  consecutive,  and,  if  fatal, 
it  is  because  etherization  has  lasted  so  long  as  to  abolish  the  func- 
tions of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  last  part  of  the  nervous  centres 
acted  upon  by  the  agent.  In  the  experiments  of  these  gentlemen 
diey  found  that  a  loss  of  sensation,  together  with  a  depression  of 
temperature,  is  brought  on  also  by  brandy ;  but  that  narcotics,  save 
f<Hr  a  short  period,  raise  the  animal  heat. 

15.  Superfoetation  and  Mixed  Birth, — ^A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Taylor,t  in  which  a  negress  was  delivered  of  twins,  a 
mulatto  and  a  negro  child,  the  former  of  which  bore  marks,  at  birth, 
of  being  at  least  three  weeks  younger  than  the  latter*  The  account 
given  of  herself  by  the  woman  was,  that  she  conceived  by  her  hus- 
band, a  negro;  that,  in  addition  to  the  customary  signs  of  pregnancy 
observed  when  she  was  in  that  situation  before,  she  passed  her  next 
monthly  period  without  the  appearance  of  her  menses;  that,  about 

*  London  Lanoet,  1848. 

t  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum^  Not.  1848. 
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three  weeks  after  conception,  and  one  week  after  her  catamenia 
should  have  appeared,  she  had  sexual  intercourse  once  with  a  white 
man;  that  she  slept  every  night  with  her  husband,  and  had  connexion 
with  him  the  night  before,  but  not  the  night  after  she  had  intercourse 
with  the  white  man.  From  the  reputation  of  the  woman,  Dr.  T.  has 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  her  statement,  and  is  satisfied  that  the 
second  impregnation  occurred  three  weeks  subsequent  to  the  first. 

A  case  analogous  to  this  is  reported  by  Dr.  Reid,  of  Andover, 
Ohio*,  as  haying  occurred  under  his  observation  in  one  of  the  lower 
animals.  A  mare  was  bred  to  a  jackass,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards  was  served  by  a  horse.  She  gave  birth,  at  the  proper 
period,  to  two  foals,  one  of  which  was  a  mule,  the  other  a  colt  of 
pure  blood. 

16.  Phrenology. — Dr.  Boislinieret  concludes,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  latest  facts  established  in  human  and  comparative  ana- 
tomy, and  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  admit,  with  the  phrenologist,  that  the  convolutions  of 
this  organ  form  so  many  centres  of  cerebral  action,  as  they  are 
btit  parts  of  an  indivisible  whole;  or,  with  the  cranioscopist,  that  the 
external  surface  of  the  skull  exactly  coincides  with  the  several  con- 
volutions, since  these  are  not  symmetrically  arranged  on  both  hemi- 
spheres at  the  same  time.  Sesides,  he  objects,  the  present  system 
of  phrenology  leaves  undetermined  a  very  large  portion  of  the  cere- 
bral surface  in  the  human  brain;  viz.:  the  whole  series  of  convolu- 
tions on  the  opposing  median  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  the  con- 
volutions of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  and  those 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
participate  as  largely  in  intellection,  the  moral  feelings,  and  animal 
propensities,  as  the  external  and  superior  portions  of  the  respective 
lobes. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Cholera. — In  the  month  of  December,  1848,  this  pestilence  ap- 
peared a  second  time  on  our  shores.  A  ship  from  Havre  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  and  one  from  the  same  port 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  11th,  with  cases  of  the  disease  on 
board.    Cholera  was  not  prevailing  at  Havre  at  the  time  of  the  sail- 

*  Britkh  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  and  Phys.  Set,  Dec.  1848,  p.  215. 
f  St  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  August  1848. 
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ing  of  the  yessels ;  nor  had  it  appeared  there  long  after  the  ships 
had  introduced  it  into  this  country.     At  New  York,  it  was  limited 
to  the  ship's  passengers,  and  the  persons  who  were  brought  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  them.    It  did  not  become  epidemic.    In  New 
Orleans,  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  at  least  one 
physician  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  which  bears  the  odium  of 
having  imported  the  disease.     The  winter  in  New  York  was  severe; 
the  cold  weather,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  malaria,  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  pestilence  from  spreading.    In  New  Orleans,  the  wea- 
ther prevailing  at  the  time  the  Swanton  arrived,  and  which  prevailed 
long  before  and  long  after  her  arrival,  was  of  a  character  the  most 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  a  miasmatic  disorder.     The  rains 
had  been  copious  beyond  all  precedent.     During  the  year  nearly 
eleven  feet  of  water  had  fallen.*    In  a  single  month,  the  month  of 
June,  the  quantity  of  rain  was  80.806  inches,  more  than  the  ave- 
rage annual  fall  for  twenty  years  prior  to  the  year  1845.    The  rains 
continued  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  far  into  the  winter. 
In  the  month  of  December  the  quantity  that  fell  was  11.100  inches. 
The  streets,  from  the  time  the  first  pavements  were  laid  down  in* 
New  Orleans,  were  probably  never  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  at  the 
beginning  of  that  month.     ^^The  continued  rain,  and  the  saturated 
state  of  the  earth  had  rendered  repairs  useless  or  impracticable;  the 
elements  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  accumulated  fearfully  in 
every  direction,  until  the  atmosphere  was  polluted  with  poisonous 
exhalations,  in  which  a  sickly  and  acid  smell  at  times  predominated, 
and  which  were  pressed  down  in  a  concentrated  state  near  the  sur- 
face, by  the  dismal  fogs  which  shrouded  the  river  and  the  city  in 
gloom/'t    The  thermometer  rose  in  the  shade  to  79%  80°,  and  84°. 
The  walls  and  furniture  of  houses  in  this  moist,  heated  atmosphere 
were  covered  with  mould. 

The  day  after  the  landing  of  the  Swanton's  passengers  three  of 
them  were  taken  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  died  of  cholera.  A 
case,  about  the  same  time,  was  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  la- 
bourer, at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  infected  ship. 
After  this,  the  number  of  cases  increased  rapidly.  Sut  several  days 
before  the  Swanton  reached  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Fenner  had  met  with 
a  disease  which  he  is  persuaded  was  unequivocally  cholera.  Bowel 
complaints  had  been  prevalent  in  the  city.  From  all  the  facts  in 
the  c^ise,  it  therefore  appears  that  the  irruption  of  the  epidemic  on 

*  Beport  of  Board  of  Health.    New  Orleans  Joam.  Med.,  March  1849.         t  Il»d. 
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the  arriyal  of  the  Swanton,  was  a  mere  coincidence^  and  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  veeBel.  The  arrival  of  a.ship  at  New  York, 
crowded  with  cholera  patients,  did  not  propagate  the  disease  among 
a  healthy  population,  in  a  frosty  atmosphere.  In  New  Orleans,  the 
first  cases  that  attracted  general  attention,  were  brought  by  the 
Havre  packet;  but  the  epidemic  was  previously  impending;  cases  had 
already  occurred ;  others  followed  the  cases  from  the  ship  in  quick 
succession;  they  were  heard  of  in  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  under 
the  favouring  state  of  the  weather  the  disease  soon  became  general. 
In  all  this,  we  are  not  able  to  perceive  anything  like  importation  or 
propagation  of  the  epidemic  by  contagion.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  it 
failed  to  spread,  although  boats  were  leaving  the  city  every  day 
with  cholera  cases  on  board,  more  in  harmony  with  that  hypothesis. 
A  number  of  persons  came  with  the  plague  upon  them  to  Louisville, 
and  died  in  the  Marine  Hospital;  cases  were  transported  to  Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg,  and  all  intermediate  points  on  the  river;  and  yet 
the  disease  was  not  communicated.  The  cause  of  cholera  remains  a 
mystery ;  but  clearly,  we  think,  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  Re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  little  new  light  has  been 
derived  from  its  recent  progress.  We  are  still  comparatively  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  disease  is,  as  well  as  why  it  is.  It  would  be  an 
unprofitable  consumption  of  time  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  all 
the  theories  put  forth  on  these  subjects;  and  it  does  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  committee  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  cholera. 
In  regard  to  its  prevalence  in  New  Orleans,  the  following  interest- 
ing facts  have  been  observed  :— 

1st.  The  disease  was  almost  always  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, in  which  stage,  lasting  from  two  to  five  days,  it  was  easily 
managed. 

2d.  The  large  majority  of  the  victims  were  unacclimated  persons, 
immigrants  recently  arrived,  citizens  who  had  passed  their  summers 
abroad,  and  negroes  who  had  been  brought  from  other  States.  The 
Board  of  Health  report,  that  no  person  born  in  the  city,  and  who 
had  permanently  resided  there,  died,  within  their  knowledge,  of  the 
epidemic. 

8d.  Some  acclimated  individuals  died,  but  their  death  was  ascrib- 
able,  in  perhaps  every  instance,  to  imprudence  or  neglect. 

4th.  The  epidemic  was  materially  influenced  by  atmospherical 
vicissitudes.  It  was  aggravated  when  the  days  were  cloudy,  damp, 
and  sultry ;  it  declined  when  the  weather  was  clear  and  cool,  and 
the  wind  from  the  northwest. 
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5tli.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  at  least  for  several 
weeks,  all  the  citizens  irere  subjected  somewhat  to  its  morbific  influ- 
ence. A  looseness  of  the  bowels,  not  amounting  to  diarrhoea,  but 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  painful,  was  common.  It  was  fre- 
qoentlj  attended  with  tenesmus,  or  bearing  down  of  the  rectum; 
and  was  singularly  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  aggravated 
bj  clouds  and  fogs,  and  improved  by  a  serene  atmosphere. 

6th.  In  New  Orleans,  as  elsewhere,  few  were  rescued  from  the 
state  of  collapse — ^iu  which  stage  cholera  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  congestive  fever,  that  many  physicians  regarded  it  as  that 
disease  under  a  masked  form. 

StaU9tie9  of  Cholera. — In  Russia,  from  the  period  when  epidemic 
cholera  commenced  up  to  the  fifth  of  last  July,  about  twenty  months, 
290,318  persons  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of  whom  116,668 
died.  In  Berlin,  from  the  27th  of  July  to  the  11th  of  October,  1848, 
the  number  were  as  follows :  attacks  2009 ;  deaths  1262.  At  Ham- 
buigh,  of  2229  attacked,  1048  perished ;  at  Smyrna,  8212  were  at- 
tacked, and  2494  died.  Up  to  the  7th  of  November  last,  468  cases 
had  been  reported  in  Scotland,  of  which  248  were  fatal.  The  ratio 
of  mortality  in  all  these  places  is  not  only  very  great,  but  surpris- 
ingly uniform.  Of  the  first  37  cases  that  occurred  at  Staten  Island, 
and  on  board  the  ship  New  York  during  her  passage,  according  to 
the  report  of  Dr.  Whiting,  all  but  ten  had  a  fatal  termination ;  of 
the  38  cases  that  occurred  subsequently,  only  nine  were  fatal ;  but 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  36  out  of  70,  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  European  cities.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in 
New  Orleans,  during  the  first  twenty-five  days  of  its  prevalence, 
after  which  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  epidemic,  was  1115,  an 
average  of  about  44  a  day.  Of  this  number  603,  or  nearly  one- 
hal^  took  place  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  mortality,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  had  swelled  to  1400 ;  of  these,  596  were  at  the  hos- 
pitals. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  ratio  this  mortality  bears  to  the 
number  of  cases ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  compares  most  favourably 
with  the  mortality  of  the  epidemic  in  1882,  when  it  followed  in  the 
wake  of  yellow  fever.  In  that  year  it  broke  out  on  the  28th  of 
October,  and,  in  tibe  short  space  of  twenty  days,  carried  off  6000  of 
the  population,  or  one  in  six  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  in  the 
city.  The  same  ratio,  says  Dr.  Fenner,*  would  demand,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  20,000  of  the  population.    At  Nashville,  up  to  the  25th 

*  See  Western  Joarn.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Feb  1840. 
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of  February,  fifty  deaths  had  occurred  from  cholera ;  the  number  of 
cases  is  unknown.  Dr.  Buchanan*  states  that  it  was  very  large, 
but  that  the  cases  were  generally  of  a  mild  character. 

In  comparing  the  dates  of  attack  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  former  and  present  epidemic,  some  very  striking  analogies  have 
been  discoyered.  Thus,  cholera  appeared  at  Moscow  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  October  1830 ;  at  the  end  of  September  1847  :  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  on  the  25th  of  June,  1831 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1848.  The  first  cases  occurred  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1831 ;  about  the  12th  of  August,  1848 :  at  Woronesch,  about  the 
end  of  September  1830;  6th  of  September,  1847:  at  Karkhoff, 
September  23d,  1830;  August  23d,  1847.  f  In  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  far  in  our  own  country,  the  coincidence  has  failed. 

The  duration  of  the  epidemic  has  varied  greatly  in  different  places. 
In  India,  in  a  moving  body  of  men  it  has  been  about  four  weeks;  the 
acme  is  reached  between  the  5th  and  15th  day,  and  the  decline  occu- 
pies from  14  to  20  days.^  At  St.  Petersburgh  it  attained  its  acme 
at  the  fifth  week,  and  .then  gradually  declined ;  while  in  1831  it 
lasted  90  days.  In  some  towns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the 
former  epidemic  ran  its  course  in  a  week,  and  in  these  places  it  was 
marked  by  great  mortality. 

Relations  of  Cholera  to  CieoUgy. — The  remark  was  made  some 
years  ago  that,  in  the  spread  of  epidemic  cholera  through  the  west- 
ern States,  during  its  former  prevalence,  it  seemed  to  assume  its 
highest  malignancy  in  regions  of  country  where  the  older  limestone 
rock  is  the  geological  formation:§  Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson||  has  more  re- 
cently stated,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  epidemic  has 
never  been  destructive  in  granite  regions.  An  apparent  exception 
to  the  truth  of  the  remark  is  presented  by  a  locality  in  India.  1[  The 
site  of  Bellary,  upon  which  an  English  fort  has  long  stood,  is  a 
granite  rock,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
In  its  neighbourhood  aro  no  marshes,  no  rivers,  no  dense  and  exube- 
rant vegetation,  whiph  may  afford  to  cholera  a  congenial  soil;  and 
yet,  for  thirty  years,  the  pestilence  has  never  been  absent  a  single 
season  from  Bellary.  The  disease  hangs  about  the  fort,  and  rarely 
travels  any  distance  from  it;  it  has  sorely  afficted  the  barracks  on 
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the  rock,  and  the  bazaars  immediatelj  adjoining,  but  has  almost 
uniformly  spared  the  natire  lines  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  three 
miles  away.  The  explanation  of  this  prevalence  is  easily  given. 
The  hygienic  conditions  nnder  which  the  men  are  placed,  are  pre- 
cisely snch  as  are  best  calculated  to  develop  and  perpetuate  cholera. 
The  barracks  are  crowded  to  excess.  Close  to  them  are  two  dirty 
bazaars,  which  have  long  been  considered  a  public  nuisance.  A 
large  tank,  which  becomes  dry  during  the  hot  season,  taints  the  air 
with  its  effluvia,  and  the  emanations  of  a  large  body  of  men,  in  close 
barracks,  and  negligent  of  cleanliness,  furnish  assisting  conditions 
in  aid  of  the  poison.  When  we  take  into  account  the  climate  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  causes  are  productive  of  cho- 
lera from  one  year  to  another.  The  heat,  during  the  months  of 
If  arch,  April,  May,  and  part  of  June,  is  described  as  being  insufFer- 
able.*  The  unclouded  sun  glares  from  a  sky  of  brass  upon  the 
parched  earth,  and  its  fierce  rays  acquire  additional  force  by  being 
reflected  from  the  granite  rock ;  the  thermometer  rises,  at  midday, 
to  90^,  and  even  98^  in  the  shade,  and  to  180^  in  the  sun;  and  the 
heat  is  rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  sultry  stillness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  winds,  which  occasionally  interrupt  this  calm,  burn  as 
if  they  had  passed  over  a  furnace,  and  are  more  intolerable  than  the 
still  atmosphere  itself. 

We  will  only  further  remark  in  regard  to  the  geological  relations 
of  cholera,  that  the  formations  of  those  parts  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  pestilence  has  just  raged  with  so  much  mortality, 
are  analogous  to  those  of  Canada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  amid  which  the  disease  evinced  its  most  concentrated 
malignity  in  1882  and  1888.  In  all  these  countries,  so  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  rocks  are  of  a  corresponding  age,  and 
belong  to  the  Silurian  system. 

Oryptogamou9  Origin  of  Mdlariotu  and  Epidemic  Fevem.  — 
In  a  work  with  this  title.  Prof.  J.  E.  Mitchell  has  formally  re- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  miasma,  and  set  forth  the  arguments  which, 
in  his  view,  favour  the  belief  that  fevers,  as  well  as  cholera,  are  ex- 
cited by  cryptogamous  plants.  His  conclusions  are  thus  stated: 
^My  preference  (for  the  fungous  over  the  animalculse  hypothesis)  is 
founded  <m  the  vast  number,  extraordinary  variety,  minuteness,  dif- 
fiision^  uid  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  fungi.    The  spores  of  these 
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plants  are  not  only  numerous,  minute,  and  indefinitely  diffused,  but 
they  are  so  like  to  animal  cells,  as  to  have  the  power  of  penetrating 
into,  and  germinating  upon,  the  most  interior  tissues  of  the  human 
body.  Introduced  into  the  body  through  the  stomach,  or  by  the 
skin  or  lungs,  cryptogamous  poisons  were  shown  to  produce  dis- 
eases of  a  febrile  character,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued; 
which  were  most  successfully  treated  by  wine  and  bark.  Many 
cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  /atna  and  mentagraj  are  proved  to  be 
dependent  upon  cryptogamous  vegetation;  and  even  the  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  termed  aphthae,  arises  from  the  presence  of 
the  minute  fungi.  Ab  microscopic  investigations  become  more  minute, 
we  discover  protophytes  in  diseases,  where,  until  our  own  time,  their 
existence  was  not  even  suspected,  as  in  the  discharges  of  some  kind 
of  dysentery,  and  in  the  8arctna  of  pyrosis.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  believe  that  discovery  will  be,  on  this  subject,  progressive. 
The  detection  of  the  origin  of  the  muscardine  of  the  silkworm,  and 
a  great  many  analogous  diseases  of  insects,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  cryptogamism  of  these  maladies,  their  con- 
tagious character  in  one  species  of  animals,  their  transfer  to  many 
other  species,  nay,  even  to  vegetables  themselves,  all  concur  to  render 
less  improbable  the  agency  of  fungi  in  the  causation  of  diseases  of 
a  febrile  character.  A  curious  citation  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  fungiferous  condition  during  epidemics  and  epizootics.  These 
moulds, — red,  white,  yellow,  gray,  or  even  black — stained  garments, 
utensils,  and  pavements,  made  the  fogs  fetid,  and  caused  disgreeafole 
odours  and  spots,  even  in  the  recesses  of  closets,  and  the  interior  of 
trunks  and  desks.  These  moulds  existed,  even  when  the  hygrome- 
tric  state  did  not  give  to  the  air  any  unusual  moisture  for  their  susten- 
tation  and  propagation.  Their  germs  seemed  to  have,  as  have  epi- 
demics, an  inherent  power  of  extension.  The  singular  prevalence  of 
malarious  diseases  in  the  autumn,  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
them  to  be  produced  by  the  fungi,  which  grow  most  commonly  at 
the.  same  s^squ.  The  season  of  greatest  photophytic  activity,  is, 
in  every  cpi^ntry,  the  period  of  the  greatest  malarious  disturbance. 
The  sickly  season  is,  in  the  rains  in  Africa,  in  the  very  dry  season 
in  Majorca  and  Sardinia,  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  insular  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  dry  season  of  D^marara  and  Surinam.  Marshes 
are  a  safe  residence  by  day,  whilst  they  are  often  highly  dangerous 
by  night.  This  point,  so  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
knowledged nocturnal  growth  and  power  of  the  fungi,  is  a  complete 
stumbling  block  to  the  miasmatists."     The  cryptogamous  theory. 
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he  also  inskts,  well  explains  the  obstruction  to  malaria  by  a  grove^  a 
wall,  or  a  gauze  curtain;  accounts  for  the  failure  of  winds  to  carry 
malarious  diseases  into  the  heart  of  a  city,  from  the  adjacent 
country ;  for  the  immunity  of  cooks  and  smiths  from  the  sweating 
sickness ;  for  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  northern  ports ; 
for  the  domestication  of  different  diseases  in  different  regions,  which 
hare  a  simDar  climate;  as  the  plague  of  Egypt,  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  Antilles,  and  the  cholera  of  India ;  for  their  occasional  spread 
to  other  places,  and  their  return  to  their  original  haunts  ;  explains 
why  malarious  sickness  is  disproportionate  to  the  character  of  the 
seasons ;  why  it  infests  some  countries  and  spares  others ;  and, 
finally,  why  the  earliest  cases  of  an  epidemic  are  generally  the  most 
fataL 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Oerebro-spindl  Meningitis* — Dr.  Ames*  has 
given  a  very  satisfactory  history  of  a  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
which  was  epidemic  in  the  south  of  Alabama  a  year  ago.  Of  eighty- 
live  cases,  the  progress  and  termination  of  which  had  been  observed 
by  himself  or  his  friends,  the  subjects  in  twenty-two  were  whites, 
and  in  sixty-three  blacks.  The  average  mortality,  in  the  malignant 
form  of  the  disease,  was  sixty  per  cent.  The  epidemic  showed  a 
decided  preference  for  low,  damp  situations,  two  hundred  and  forty 
cues  having  occurred  at  the  base  of  hiUs  where  ten  occurred  on  their 
sides  or  summits.  The  dura  mater  was  the  seat  of  abnormal  vascu* 
larity  in  two  cases;  in  one  case  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  simi- 
larly affected;  the  pia  mater  showed  the  usual  vascularity  of  menin- 
geal inflammation  in  every  case.  The  vessels  lying  across  the 
eonyolutions  exhibited  evident  marks  of  inflammation.  The  nervous 
substance  of  the  brain  displayed  an  infinite  number  of  red  vessels, 
sometimes  filled  with  fluid,  sometimes  with  coagulated  blood.  The 
gray  and  white  matter,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebellum 
all  partook  of  these  morbid  alterations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
every  case.  In  seven  cases,  softening  of  the  membranes  was  found; 
and  in  nine  cases,  softening  of  the  brain.  Thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes was  shown  in  four  cases;  in  ten  cases  effusion  of  lymph  and 
pus  took  place  on  some  part  of  the  membranes  covering  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  brain,  and  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  in  nine  cases. 
A  morbid  effusion  was  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles  in  four  cases, 
•nd  in  several,  concrete  fibrine  was  discovered  occupying  the  internal 
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carotids,  the  basilar  artery,  or  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  veins  lead- 
ing to  it.  The  spinal  cord,  presented  lesions  similar  to  those  exhi- 
bited by  the  brain.  All  the  abdominal  riscera  were  in  comparatively 
h  normal  condition  except  the  stomach  and  the  ilenm,  the  mncons 
memlHrane  of  which  in  every  case  examined  was  found  reddened, 
thickened,  and  softened.  The  blood  drawn  during  the  life  of  the 
subjects  coagulated  rapidly;  and,  on  analysis,  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  its  fibrins ;  8.64,  in  one  case,  in  another 
4.56,  in  a  third  6.20,  and  in  a  fourth  6.40.  The  diagnostic  symp- 
toms were,  cephalalgia  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  pain  peculiar; 
tongue  enlarged,  indented,  gummy,  with  pink  edges;  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  stiffiiess  and  soreness  of  the  muscles;  traction  of  the  oc- 
ciput downwards;  muscular  tremors;  rigidity  of  the  large  extensors 
of  the  spine;  delirium,  coma,  and  injection  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Oauies  of  Aphonia  and  Stammering. — ^In  an  able  article  on 
this  subject,  Professor  Lee*  relates  the  following  curious  case :  A 
little  girl,  three  years  of  age,  was  bitten  on  the  cheek  when  twenty 
months  old  by  a  rabid  cat,  and  though  the  wound  speedily  healed, 
hydrophobic  symptoms  came  on  five  weeks  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  and  continued  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  for  five 
days.  Gradually  the  spasms  left  her,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  she  had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  She  now  makes  a  few  harsh 
sounds,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  cannot  articulate.  This  does 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  hearing,  for  this  faculty,  as  well  as  some 
others,  appears  to  be  quickened.  She  is  constantly  in  motion,  and 
little  inclined  to  sleep.  The  most  singular  feature  in  her  case  is  *'a 
constant  propensity  to  stand  on  her  head  and  turn  somersets.  If 
left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  she  is  often  found  standing  on  her  head 
in  the  rocking-chair,  her  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
while  her  feet  are  thrown  up  against  the  back  of  the  same."  The 
top  of  her  head  is  pretematurally  hot;  her  pupils  much  of  the  time 
dilated.  Cerebral  derangement,  consequent  upon  the  disease  which 
excited  the  spasms,  is  justly  regarded  by  Professor  Lee  as  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena.  Some  organic  change  has  resulted  incompati- 
ble with  the  healthy  exercise  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  and  bring* 
ing  her  to  a  state  verging  upon  idiocy.  Aphonia  is  induced  by 
various  other  causes,  as  swelling  of  the  fauces,  paralysis  of  the 
juenres  of  the  tongue  and  larynx,  ulcerations  and  relaxation  of  the 
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chords  Tocales,  apoplexy,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  remediable;  others 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Cauterization  is  the  reliance,  in  loss 
of  Toice  from  inflammation,  relaxation,  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx;  and  nitrate  of  silver  has  recently  acquired 
great  reputation  for  its  cnratiye  powers  in  all  affections  of  the  sort. 
It  is  due  to  Dr.  Green,  of  New  York,  to  say,  that  his  writings  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  currency  of  this  method,  which  is  justly 
rq^arded,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  as  an  essential  advancement 
in  practical  medicine.  Without  being,  or  pretending  to  be,  the  ori« 
ginator  of  the  local  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  air-passages,  to  him 
assuredly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  vigorously  carried  out 
the  practice,  as  well  as  of  demonstrating,  not  only  its  safety,  but  its 
great  superiority  over  all  other  modes  of  treatment.  The  opposition 
which  it  encountered  at  first,  is  fast  giving  way  before  the  accumu- 
lating proofs  of  its  efficacy,  to  the  mass  of  which  the  committee 
might  contribute  from  their  own  experience  if  the  occasion  and  the 
duty  assigned  them  permitted  it. 

Human  Pouon, — Some  curious  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  C.  E» 
Lavender,^  which,  in  his  judgment,  go  to  show  that  the  exhalations 
from  one  human  body,  in  a  state  of  health,  may  be  poisonous  to 
another.  P.  E.  was  married,  successively,  to  two  healthy  young 
women.  His  first  wife  soon  became  pregnant,  began  to  decline^ 
grew  pale  and  hydropic,  and  finally  miscarried.  She  conceived  a 
second  time,  and  was  a  second  time  delivered  of  a  still-born  child^ 
by  a  premature  birth,  the  labor  being  marked  by  the  singular  cir- 
comBtance  that  no  red  blood  followed  the  cutting  of  the  cord  or  the 
removal  of  the  placenta.  Her  feebleness  increased;  pulse  110, 
compressible,  undulating;  sighing,  roaring,  and  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  head ;  Ughtj  and  aU  white  objects  appeared  to  her  yellow^  and  the 
next  day  red.  She  finally  died  without  any  well-marked  affection. 
His  second  wife,  in  like  manner,  began  to  decline  soon  after  becoming 
pregnant,  and  died  in  about  ten  months,  after  suffering  with  a  train 
of  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  first.  The  optic  illusions  were 
strikingly  similar.  She  could  see  but  one-half  of  an  object,  and  that 
speared  to  her  green^  or  green  with  red  spots  ;  and  finally,  all  light 
and  white  objects  appeared  red.  In  both  cases,  without  any  apparent 
fixed  disease,  the  emaciation  went  steadily  on,  and  the  symptoms, 
even  to  the  singular  affection  of  the  retime,  were  nearly  identical. 
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The  hudband  is  a  man  whose  cntaneous  exhalations,  especially  under 
e](citement,  are  so  offensivQ  that  all  the  civet  of  the  apothecary 
would  not  sweeten  him.  Dr.  L.  refers  to  a  third  case,  analogous  in 
its  symptoms,  termination,  and  all  the  attending  circumstances ;  and 
concludes  that  some  morbific  matter,  secreted  by  the  systems  of  their 
husbands,  was  the  cause  of  the  obscure  malady  in  these  females. 

Puerperal  Fever  and  Malaria. — Dr.  E.  R.  Parks*  has  remarked 
that  the  type  of  puerperal  fever  is  modified  by  the  character  of 
the  diseases  prevailing  when  it  makes  its  appearance.  In  the 
midst  of  asthenic  pneumonia,  it  assumes  a  typhoid  type.  During 
the  summer  and  early  part  of  the  fall,  when  other  diseases  are  pre- 
valent, it  puts  on  a  more  inflammatory  aspect.  He  regards  malaria 
as  both  a  predisposing  and  an  exciting  cause  of  the  affection;  and 
his  experience  is,  that  few  puerperal  women  who  are  under  the  ma- 
larial influence  escape  childbed  fever. 

Rheumatie  Affections  of  the  Stomach. — Dr.  R.  R.  Stonef  refers 
to  affections  of  this  character  as  having  been  common,  during  the 
past  year,  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  and  as  having  by  their  re- 
semblance to  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  given  practitioners  no 
little  perplexity.  An  illustrative  case  is  related  at  length,  in  which 
the  patient,  after  labouring  under  the  complaint  for  three  years,  and 
having  been  subjected  to  treatment  for  dyspepsia,  organic  disease^ 
amenorrhoea,  and  other  affections,  was  at  length  relieved  of  all  her 
symptoms,  by  wine  of  colchicum  and  bitter  tonics.  Dr.  Stone  was 
led  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  her  malady  by  having  observed  that  she 
appeared  to  be  worse  every  cold  and  damp  day. 

Pathology  of  Typhoid  Fever. — Professor  FlintJ  details  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  which  came  under  his  observation 
in  November  last,  and  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
post-mortem  dissection.  It  presented  in  an  unusually  prominent 
degree  active  delirium,  which  persisted  obstinately  through  the  whole 
career  of  the  disease.  ^^  The  intestinal  lesions,"  remarks  Prof.  F., 
^^  furnished  a  fine  exemplification  of  those  which  are  regarded  by 
Louis,  and  others,  as  constituting  the  ^  anatomical  characteristic'  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  distinguished  from  typhus."     The  spleen  was  not 
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softened,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  affection. 
The  stomach  presented  punctated  redness,  or  ecch jmosis ;  the  mu- 
cous coat  was  softened ;  several  ulcerations  were  detected ;  hut  this 
condition  of  the  organ  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  element  of 
the  case.  **  The  chief  point  of  interest  relates  to  the  absence  of  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  in  the  encephalic  structures,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  cerebral  symptoms  during  life." 

Bptdemie  Dysentery, — In  an  interesting  article  on  epidemic  dys- 
entery, Dr.  Casselberry*  revives  a  practice  in  this  formidable  dis- 
ease which  merits  more  consideration,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  than 
it  has  received  from  the  profession — ^the  use  of  saline  and  cooling 
remedies.  Instead  of  an  opiate,  he  gives  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tar- 
taric acid,  and  Rochelle  salts,  to  allay  that  insupportable  anguish 
which  attends  the  disease.  When  the  thirst  is  urgent,  and  the  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  irritation  very  great,  he  prescribes  the  effervescing 
draught — ^Bicarb,  sodagr.  xv;  Rochelle  salts,  3j ;  tart,  acid,  gr.  xii — 
every  half  hour,  until  free  alvine  evacuations  are  obtained.  The 
action  of  the  draught  he  has  found  most  benign,  allaying  fel)rile 
symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  sanguineous  engorge- 
ment of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  great  bowels,  by  serous  exha- 
lation. By  this  treatment  alone,  in  conjunction  with  opiate  injec- 
tions, he  says,  he  has  seen  many  cases  cured.  He  believes  that  in 
epidemic  dysentery  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  bowels  is 
more  seriously  involved  than  it  is  in  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease ; 
but  on  one  point  he  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  that  is,  that  the  treat- 
ment proposed  is  infinitely  the  most  efficient  mode  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  malady. 

Bronchitii  dltemating  with  Dysentery. — Dr.  D.  W.  Tandellf 
relates  the  case  of  a  child  attacked  with  bronchitis,  in  whom  symp- 
toms of  dysentery  appeared  on  the  declension  of  the  pulmonary 
complaint.  The  dysentery  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment,  and 
the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  returned.  These  again  gave  way  to 
calomel,  ipecacuanha,  tartarized  antimony  and  opiates ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  begun  to  yield,  before  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were  re-de- 
veloped with  greater  intensity  than  before ;  and  when  they  were,  in 
turn,  subdued,  bronchitis  was  set  up  a  fourth  time,  persisted  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  finally  subsided.     There  was  nothing  in 
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the  nature  of  the  treatment  to  induce  symptoms  of  dyq^nterj,  and 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  a  libration  of  disease  between  the  mu* 
cous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  bowels. 

Periodical  Asthma. — ^Dr.  John  Dawson*  relates  several  inte- 
resting cases  of  asthma  of  a  periodical  characteri  in  which  he  re- 
sorted)  but  with  no  satisfactory  success,  to  the  use  of  quinine.  In 
one,  the  disease  recurred,  in  a  woman  51  years  of  age,  annually, 
about  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  generally  at  the  approach  of 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
passage  of  the  cirrus^  eumtUtiSj  or  strattu  variety  of  clouds  across 
the  sky  excited  no  uneasiness;  but  no  sooner  did  the  nimlmSj  or  rain- 
cloud  appear,  than  she  was  seized  with  stricture  of  the  chest,  and 
great  di£Bculty  of  breathing.  The  paroxysm,  left  to  itself,  lasted 
from  three  to  twelve  hours,  and  left  the  system  in  a  debilitated  con- 
dition. In  one  of  these  she  was  visited  by  Dr.  D.,  who  prescribed 
quinine  with  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient  was  advised 
to  resort  to  the  remedy,  next  year,  in  anticipation  of  the  attack ;  but, 
although  she  followed  the  advice,  the  paroxysp  came  on  in  May, 
during  a  thunder-storm.  She  was  relieved  of  the  distressing  symp- 
toms by  quinine,  but  not  as  promptly  as  in  the  former  attack. — The 
subject  of  the  next  case  was  a  man  60  years  of  age,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  with  periodical  attacks  of 
asthma,  recurring  annually  in  the  month  of  May  or  June.  After 
the  incursion  in  the  spring,  he  eojoyed  but  little  comfort  till  the  wea- 
ther  became  clear  and  warm.  He  tried  quinine  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  D.,  but  was  not  sensible  of  any  decided  benefit  from  its  use. — In 
a  third  case,  that  of  a  girl  11  years  old,  the  paroxysms  were 
monthly,  and  quinine  administered  in  the  intervals  was  followed  by 
a  cure.  Dr.  Dawson  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy  in 
these  cases,  from  the  success  which  had  attended  it  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Hossan,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Dr.  John  A.  English,  of  Alabama,  who 
had  employed  it  in  cases  of  asthma  with  entire  success.  It  would 
seem  to  possess  some  control  over  recent  cases,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  to  be  wholly  inefficient  where  the  disease  has  been 
of  long  standing. 

Pathology  of  Dyimenorrhoea. — ^Professor  Parkerf  has  treated 
a  number  of  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  within  the  past  year,  upon  the 
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theory  that  the  difficalty  lies  in  the  narrowing  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
perfect  snccefis  has  attended  the  practice*  He  relieves  the  stricture 
hy  introducing  a  bougie  of  sufficient  size,  precisely  as  he  would  re- 
more  ordinary  strictures  from  the  urethra.  From  much  observation, 
he  IS  satisfied  that  many,  if  not  most,  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  de- 
pend upon  this  mechanical  obstruction,  and  that  the  mechanical 
treatment  proposed  will  save  numbers  of  the  sex  from  years  of  in- 
tense suffering,  and  relieve  them  from  the  evil  of  sterility. 

Sudden  Development  of  Tumours. — Dr.  John  A.  Cotton*  gives 
the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  anomalous  tumours  were  rapidly 
developed  on  the  body  of  a  child,  and,  after  continuing  for  about 
six  weeks,  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  formed.  He 
saw  the  child,  aged  80  months,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1847, 
with  a  tumour  on  the  back  of  the  thorax  as  large  as  a  goose-egg 
divided  lengthwise,  which  its  mother  had  remarked  for  the  first  time 
that  morning.  The  child  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  and  expe- 
rienced no  inconvenience  from  the  tumour,  which  was  resisting  to 
the  feel,  and  looked  like  a  common  wen.  Next  day  he  found  a 
second  tumour,  about  half  the  size  of  the  first,  and  immediately  below 
it,  oval,  subcutaneous,  movable,  and  painless.  On  the  day  following, 
he  saw  no  difference  in  the  two  tumours  which  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance so  suddenly,  but  now  found  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  child 
thickly  studded  with  similar  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  lines 
to  an  inch,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  No  others  ap- 
peared after  this  time.  They  remained  without  any  visible  altera- 
tion in  size  or  appearance  until  about  the  Ist  of  November,  when, 
without  any  treatment,  they  were  found  to  have  subsided. 

Trismus  Nascentium. — Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  as  the  result  of 
many  observations  made  upon  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  considers 
himself  justified  in  laying  down  the  following  propositions:  ^^That 
trismus  nascentium  is  a  disease  of  centric  origin,  depending  upon  a 
mechanical  pressure  exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves ; 
that  this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally,  of  an  inward  displace- 
ment of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but  sometimes  so 
slight  as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty;"  that  this  displacement,  phy- 
siological at  first,  becomes  pathological  when  it  persists  for  any  length 
of  time  after  Inrth,  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  question,  the 
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symptoms  of  which  are  at  once  relieved  by  rectifying  this  condition 
of  the  cranial  bones  and  thereby  removing  the  pressure  from  the 
base  of  the  brain.*  In  twelve  cases,  reported  by  him,  relief  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  occiput  to  its  proper  place.f 

Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia.— The  gratifying  result  is  shown 
in  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Emerson,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ravages  made  by  two  visitations  of  malignant 
cholera,  the  average  mortality  in  Philadelphia  from  1830  to  1840, 
1  in  43,  was  considerably  lower  than  for  the  preceding  decennial 
period,  when  it  was  1  death  in  38.85  of  the  general  population.^ 
The  proportional  mortality  of  the  blacks,  though  still  great,  has 
diminished  in  more  than  an  equal  degree.  The  general  average 
from  1830  to  1840  was  1  in  31 ;  whereas,  in  the  preceding  two 
years  it  was  1  in  21,  or  double  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  whites. 
In  the  years  1821  to  1826  inclusive,  it  was  1  to  every  19.8,  and 
during  three  years  of  the  period,  1  in  15,  1  in  16,  and  1  in  17. 
These  statistics  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
coloured  people  of  Philadelphia;  but  the  difference  in  mortality  be- 
tween them  and  their  white  neighbours,  1  in  31,  to  1  in  43,  is  such 
as  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention.  The  same  writer  brings  forward 
many  statistics  to  prove  that  the  prevalence  of  severe  disease,  or 
whatever  else  exerts  a  depressing  effect  upon  a  community,  will  be 
indicated  by  a  conspicuous  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  male  chil- 
dren born  and  the  reverse.§ 

Causes  of  Mortality  in  the  Valley  of  the  MississippL — Dr.  Cart- 
wrightll  refers  the  mortality  of  the  States  west  of  the  mountains 
to  three  principal  causes.  1st.  Malaria,  and  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  treating  malarious  or  bilious  affections,  congestive  fever, 
pneumonia,  &c.,  as  the  diseases  of  hyperborean  Europe  are  treated. 
2dly.  The  large  amount  of  adulterated,  stale,  and  worthless  medicine 
brought  into  those  States  and  used  by  physicians.  3dly.  The  im- 
mense consumption  of  nostrums  and  patent  medicines  of  all  kinds 
by  the  "western  people  in  attempting  to  doctor  themselves."  The 
mortality  of  the  Western  Stiates  does  not  appear  as  conspicuously  as 
it  ought,  "owing  to  the  women  in  the  Mississippi  valley  being  twice 
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MS  proltfiCf  or  nearly  so,  as  the  women  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. For  eyery  1000  women  east  of  the  mountains,  between  the 
years  of  15  and  50,  there  are  only  on  an  average  about  1200  chil- 
dren, or  persons  under  15  years  of  age;  while,  for  every  1000  women 
between  15  and  50  west  of  the  mountains,  the  average  number  of 
children  or  persons  under  15  years  of  age,  is  2200.  Owing  to  this 
greater  fecundity  of  western  women,  if  there  were  no  emigration 
firom  the  east,  and  the  mortality  in  the  west  was  the  same,  the  west 
would  double  its  population  in  nearly  half  the  time  of  the  east." 
But  it  does  not  do  this,  allowing  for  what  it  gains  and  the  east  loses 
by  removals,  and  the  deficiency  is  occasioned  by  the  greater  mor- 
tality of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi. 

Saluhrihf  of  Louisiana. — In  an  elaborate  paper  on  meteoro- 
logy, Dr.  Bennet  Dowler*  shows,  from  numerous  authorities,  that 
Louisiana  during  its  colonial  history  was  favourable  to  health,  and 
even  now  affords,  from  its  population,  more  examples  of  longevity 
than  any  other  country.  The  parish  of  La  Fourch,  forming  the 
littoral  of  the  State  (of  which  one-half  is  a  salt-water  prairie-marsh, 
and  the  other  half  is  annually  inundated  by  the  Mississippi),  ^ould 
strike  the  observer  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;"  yet  in 
tfais  parish  one  in  every  918  persons  is  over  a  hundred  years  old — 
**  a  proportion  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  86  departments  of  France." 

Fro9t  and  TeHaw  Fever, — In  the  same  paper  Dr.  D.  makes 
some  statements  going  to  show  that  there  is  by  no  means  the  con- 
nection between  frost  and  the  subsidence  of  yellow  fever,  that  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  exist.  The  epidemic  of  1847  appeared 
in  Kew  Orleans  early  in  July,  and  had  become  extinct  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October ;  and  yet  frost  was  delayed  seven  weeks  afterwards. 
Summer  heat  was  continued  far  into  autumn,  but  still  the  health  of 
the  city,  crowded  with  unacclimated  persons,  continued  to  improve. 
Strangers  hastened  into  houses,  all  the  inmates  of  which  had  pe- 
rished but  a  few  weeks  before,  and  escaped  the  infection. 

Fever  Staii$tte9  of  New  Orleans, — In  seven  years,  from  1841 
to  1847  inclusive,  it  appears,  from  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Fenner,t 
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that  there  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans, 
19,445  cases  of  fever,  of  which  10,274  were  intermittent.  This 
latter  form  of  fever  was  never  absent  from  the  hospital,  even  when 
epidemic  yellow  fever  was  at  its  height.  The  poor  day-labourers 
furnish  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  every  species  of  fever. 
People  in  good  circumstances,  who  are  not  exposed  or  imprudent, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  F.,  suffer  but  little  from  fever  in 
the  great  southern  emporium.  The  mortality  of  yellow  fever, 
amongst  this  class  of  the  population,  is  comparatively  small.  In  re- 
ference to  the  epidemic  of  1847,  he  states*  that  the  weather  preced- 
ing and  attending  its  irruption  was  for  the  most  part  cool,  change- 
able, and  remarkably  wet,  97f  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  A  state  of  atmosphere  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  cholera  could  not  well  be  conceived ;  yet  yellow 
fever  was  the  product;  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  similar  state  of  the 
weather,  at  the  winter  solstice,  two  years  later,  to  evolve  the  former 
pestilence.  It  was  remarked  that  while  negroes  were  not  less  liable 
than  whites  to  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  they  were  much  less  likely 
to  die  of  it.  The  number  of  attacks  amongst  them  was  very  great, 
but  the  number  of  deaths  was  extremely  small. 

Typhu%  Fever — its  Mortality  in  Oatutda  in  1847. — Dr.  Strat- 
tonf  presents  us  with  some  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  typhus 
fever  among  the  emigrants  to  Canada  in  1847,  which,  in  a  hygienic 
point  of  view,  are  of  an  instructive  character.  It  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec,  that,  during  that 
year,  98,106  emigrants  arrived  in  Canada  from  the  British  Islands, 
of  whom  8,452  died  in  the  hospital  at  Grosse  Isle,  1,041  in  the 
Quebec  hospitals,  and  8,579  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  making,  with 
those  who  died  on  the  passage,  a  total  number  of  deaths  of  13,865 
up  to  the  first  of  November ;  and,  as  far  inland  as  Montreal,  one 
emigrant  in  every  seven  had  died;  and,  of  those  who  passed  on, 
many  sickened  and  died  at  other  points;  so  that,  it  was  assumed, 
one  out  of  every  five  persons  who  left  Britain  was  dead  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Of  the  great  number  of  ships  engaged  in  bringing 
over  these  people,  only  three  or  four  carried  surgeons,  and  hence 
most  of  the  5,293  who  died  on  the  voyage  perished  without  medical 
aid.     When  emigration  was  less,  the  proportion  of  passage  deaths 
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to  passengers  was  one  in  200.  In  1847  it  was  one  in  18. 
In  some  of  the  vessels  one-third,  and  in  others  three-fifths,  of  the 
passengers  died.  The  explanation  of  this  frightful  mortality  is 
foond  in  the  following  facts.  The  ships  were  crowded  to  excess. 
The  Lord  ABhburtan  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  470  passengers,  of 
whom  64  died  on  the  passage,  and  120  before  they  reached  Mon- 
treal. In  some  ships,  from  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  with  regard 
to  cooking,  and  in  others  from  laziness  or  indifference,  the  passengers 
often  did  not  cook  their  provisions.  The  supply,  moreover,  was 
wretchedly  inadequate.  In  many  cases  it  was  limited  to  a  pound 
of  bread  stuffs,  or  oatmeal,  to  each  adult  a  day,  and  this  often  in 
a  mouldy  and  damaged  state.  Thousands  of  the  emigrants  who  ar- 
rived in  Canada  had  no  other  sustenance  on  the  voyage.'^  Added  to 
this  cause  of  disease,  was  filth  the  most  noisome  on  all  these  crowded 
vessels.  The  passengers,  in  obeying  the  caUs  of  nature,  invariably 
did  so  into  the  hold,  if  indeed  they  left  their  sleeping  berths  on  such 
occasions.  On  visiting  a  vessel  such  as  this  in  the  morning,  before 
the  emigrants  have  come  on  deck, "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Douglass,t 
^  a  stream  of  foul  air  issuing  from  the  hatches  as  dense  and  palpable 
ts  is  seen  on  a  foggy  day  from  a  dung-heap  or  range  of  hot-beds." 
In  some  ships,  the  passengers  would  not  suffer  the  captain  or  crew 
to  eome  down  among  them,  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  wash 
themselves,  and  to  go  on  deck  for  pure  air.  In  others,  again,  the 
oiBoers  resorted  to  the  cruel  extremity  of  smoking  them  out,  and  so 
forcing  them  to  go  on  deck.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  however 
well-intended  this  harsh  meastnre  might  have  been,  there  were 
among  the  diseased  passengers  many  too  feeble  to  leave  their  berths, 
or  even  to  be  carried  above,  whose  sufferings  must  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  it,  if  their  lives  were  not  destroyed.  When  all  these 
things  are  considered,  instead  of  wondering  that  the  mortality 
among  the  emigrants  was  so  great,  one  rather  feels  surprise  that  it 
was  not  greater.  But  Dr.  Stratton  shows  that  this  frightful  waste 
of  human  life  is  not  necessary.  He  has  indicated  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  transporting  emigrants,  by  which  most  of  the  pre- 
sent evils  would  be  prevented.  For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  trust 
that  his  wise  and  benevolent  suggestions  will  be  adopted. 

In  a  well-written  thesis  on  the  subject  of  ship  fever,  submitted 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  at  Geneva  Medical  College,  by  Miss  Blisa- 
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beth  Blackwell,*  the  following  tboughts,  bearing  upon  the  hygiene 
of  this  subject,  are  happily  expressed.  ^^  We  have  thus  seen,"  she 
says,  ^^  that  the  ship  fever  epidemic  presented  nothing  peculiar  or 
mysterious  in  its  history.  As  it  sprang  from  the  same  causes,  so 
it  presented  the  same  phenomena,  as  the  ordinary  typhus,  which 
always  exists,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  in  the  crowded  alleys  and 
dismal  cellars  of  our  large  cities.  When  the  laws  of  health  are 
generally  understood  and  practiced;  when  a  social  providence  is 
extended  over  all  ranks  of  the  community,  and  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth  are  interlinked  in  true  brotherhood — then  we  may 
hope  to  see  these  physical  evils  disappear,  with  all  the  moral  evils 
which  correspond  to,  and  are  constantly  associated  with  them/' 

BUiotu  Fever, — Dr.  Fort,t  in  a  paper  on  bilious  remitting  fever, 
gives  some  facts  illustrative  of  the  hygienic  effects  of  clearing  a 
country.  Speaking  of  Milledgeville,  in  Georgia,  he  remarks  that 
this  fever  appeared  there  as  suddenly  as  the  face  of  nature  had  been 
changed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  that  for  eighteen  years,  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  it  was  a  formidable  epidemic.  Forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  that  town,  and  the  face  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  that  time,  has  been  completely  changed.  The 
rich  soil  has  been  washed  away  from  the  hills,  and  its  deeply  sanded 
bottoms  have  become  dry.  The  sources  of  malaria  have  been  dried 
up,  and  the  mortality  which  in  Milledgeville^  at  one  time,  from  bilious 
fever,  might  have  been  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  has  diminished, 
until  now  the  deaths  from  this  oause  do  not  amount  annually  to 
taore  than  one  in  two  thousand.  Dr.  F.  is  acquainted  with  localities 
in  this  region,  where  families  have  lived  for  half  a  century  totally 
exempt  from  bilious  fever,  even  in  its  mildest  form.  He  has  re- 
marked, that  '^  very  shallow  wells  indicate  a  v^ry  sickly  country," 
numerous  exemplifications  of  which  are  afforded  by  the  sea-coast  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  he  re- 
marks, is  sandy,  but  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  alluvial  clay  which 
holds  the  water,  and  which  being  exposed  in  many  places  furnishes 
the  ricelands  of  that  extensive  district,  so  noted  for  their  insalubrity* 
Leaving  the  coast,  in  about  thirty  miles  the  sand-hills  are  seen  to 
rise,  the  wells  attain  a  greater  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an- 
other and  higher  grade  of  health,  but  unfortunately  the  country  is 
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anprodnctiye.  Beyond  this  lies  the  rotten  limestone  region,  at  an 
eleration  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  tide,  having  sluggish  streams 
and  valleys  subject  to  overflow,  a  fertile  soil,  but  a  sickly  climate. 
The  water  of  the  wells  and  springs  is  offensive  to  the  taste,  and  in 
some  places  has  the  smell  of  stale  animal  matter,  probably,  from  the 
beds  of  marine  organic  remains  over  which  it  passes. 

Dr.  Fort  lays  down  a  number  of  rules,  founded  on  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  for  avoiding  bilious  fever.  1.  The  night  air 
in  infected  regions  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  be 
possible,  avoid  visiting  infected  places  at  night.  2.  Residences 
should  be  fixed  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  known  sources  of  the 
disease.  Every  foot  that  one  can  retire,  remarks  Dr.  F.,  is  an 
advantage.  The  width  of  a  street  may  be  a  matter  of  consequence. 
In  the  selection  of  his  residence,  he  says,  he  was  guided  by  his  ex- 
perience on  this  subject,  and  for  twenty  years,  his  family,  averaging 
more  than  a  dozen  persons,  with  sickness  every  year  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood^  have  escaped  every  form  of  malarious  disease.  Many 
persons  hate  settled  within  a  few  miles  of  Milledgeville,  on  healthy 
places,  and  although  they  did  business  in  the  town  they  yet  escaped 
the  fever  in  the  sickliest  seasons  by  returning  and  passing  the  night 
at  their  homes  in  the  country. 

Alkaline  Urine. — ^Dr.  G.  0.  Rees*  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  quality  of  the  urine  in  a  case  in  which  the  abdominal  parietes 
and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  bladder  were  deficient,  and  in  which 
the  secretion  might  be  examined  as  it  dropped  from  the  ureters. 
The  urine  reddened  litmus  paper  when  the  test  was  applied  near  the 
ureters,  but  not  after  the  fluid  had  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
bladder.  On  the  contrary,  reddened  litmus  paper  was  immediately 
turned  blue,  showing  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  alkali  in  consider- 
able excess.  The  litmus  paper  could  thus  be  termed  red  or  blue  at 
wiU,  accordingly  as  it  was  held  in  the  urine  dropping  from  the  ureters, 
or  was  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  urine  as  it  escaped  from  the  pa- 
tienty  after  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  exposed  mucous  surface. 
The  lower  part  of  the  exposed  fundus  was  alkaline,  while  immedi- 
ately below  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  the  urine  rendered  the  sur- 
face acid.  The  power  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  thus 
to  render  the  urine  alkaline  is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  fact  is  of 
importance  as  an  element  in  our  considerations  when  investigating 
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diaeases  connected  with  this  condition  of  the  urine.  Cases  with 
symptoms  indicating,  as  is  thought,  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  hare 
caused  practitioners  much  anxiety,  connected,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  with  debility,  or  wasting  of  the  nervous  centres.  "  I  feel  sure," 
remarks  Dr.  Rees,  ^^  that  a  great  number  of  such  affections  have  their 
origin  in  nothing  more  than  an  increased  alkaline  discharge  from 
the  mucous  surfaces.  This  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  excretion 
of  alkaline  urine  in  quantity ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  alkaline 
condition,  the  earthy  phosphates  become  deposited.''  It  is  possible 
for  the  urine  to  have  been  secreted  abnormally  acid,  and  to  have  ac- 
quired the  phosphatic  character  from  subsequent  chemical  changes, 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  the  ure- 
ters, or  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

The  ExUtenee  of  Uric  Add  in  SeaUhy  Urine. — Dr.  Bird,* 
from  a  large  number  of  observations,  infers  that  the  quantity  of 
solids  conveyed  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  may  amount,  on 
an  average,  to  from  600  to  700  grains  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  this,  255  to  270  grains  are  urea.  Uric  acid  is  also  a 
constituent  of  healthy  urine,  sometimes  separately,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  urine  with  ammonia.  The  mode  in  which  it  exists,  Dr. 
B.  supposes  is  as  follows:  ^^Uric  acid,  at  the  moment  of  separation 
from  the  blood,  comes  in  contact  with  the  double  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  derived  from  the  food,  and  forms  urate  of  ammonia, 
evolving  phosphoric  acid,  which  thus  produces  the  natural  acid  reac- 
tion of  the  urine.  If  the  whole  bulk  of  the  urine  be,  to  the  urate  of 
ammonia  formed,  not  less  than  2701  to  4,  the  secretion  will,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  remain  clear;  but  if  the  bulk  of 
fluid  be  less,  an  amorphous  deposit  of  the  urate  will  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  an  excess  of  uric  acid  be  separated  by  the  kidneys, 
it  will  act  on  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  double  salt,  and  hence, 
on  cooling,  the  urine  will  deposit  a  crystalline  sediment  of  uric  acid 
sand,  very  probably  mixed  with  amorphous  urate  of  ammonia,  the 
latter  usually  forming  a  layer  above  the  crystals,  which  always  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel." 

^^  In  a  state  of  health,"  says  M.  Andral,t  ^^  urine  which  has  not 
remained  too  long  in  the  bladder,  and  is  examined  soon  after  vpiding, 
is  always  acid."     Temporarily,  it  may  be  rendered  alkaline,  by  the 
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use  of  alkalies,  or  an  exclnaive  vegetable  diet.  Privation  of  food 
does  not  remove  the  acidity;  bnt  in  convalescents,  the  use  of  a  bit- 
ter diet  causes  the  urine  to  assume  for  a  time  an  alkaline  character. 
Disease  does  not  render  it  alkaline.  In  all  the  author's  multiplied 
observationB  on  this  point,  he  never  met  ^ith  a  case  in  vhich,  from 
the  influence  of  disease  itself,  the  urine  became  alkaline.  When  the 
spinal  marrow  is  diseased,  and  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  it  is  not 
imtil  after  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  has  been  involved 
in  disease;  and  it  is  not  then  an  alteration  of  secretion,  but  a  purely 
chemical  alteration;  the  urine  becoming  decomposed  and  ammoniacal, 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  morbid  products  of  the  bladder. 
The  urine,  therefore,  is  immutably  acid,  except  under  the  circnm- 
flances  indicated,  as  pus  and  the  blood  are  immutably  alkaline. 

On  the  Ckanffes  which  Organic  Svh9tance%  undergo  on  their  pas- 
^e  into  the  Urine* — MM.  Wdhler  and  Frerichs'*'  have  caused  a 
series  of  substances  of  known  composition  and  habitudes  to  pass 
through  the  organs  of  different  animals,  under  circumstances  favour- 
able for  ascertaining  the  results.  They  found  that  salicyloug  aeidy 
which  they  expected  to  become  hippuric  acid,  passed  the  kidneys 
onehanged.  Oil  of  bitter  almondi  did  not  poison,  but  the  urine  was 
found  to  contain  hippuric  acid  after  its  administration.  Amygdalin 
was  not  pcHSonous,  showing  that  there  is  no  substance  in  the  body 
which  can  act  the  part  of  emulsion.  Benzoic  ether  was  traced  as 
kipporic  acid  in  the  urine.  Tannic  acid,  was  converted  into  gallic 
and  pyrogallic  acids.  Urate  of  pota^ea  increased  the  quantity  of 
urea  fivefold,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  also 
appeared  in  the  urine.  Urea  was  not  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  as  was  anticipated.  The  urine  continued  acid,  and  the 
urea  probably  passed  off  as  such.  These  authors  found  that  arsenic 
add  was  less  poisonous  than  arsenious  acid,  and  that  the  former  was 
reduced  to  the  latter  in  the  bowels  of  the  animal.  They  also  found 
that  arsenite  of  lime,  lately  discovered  in  many  mineral  waters,  is 
poisonous  in  large  doses.  Pure  phosphoric  acid  exerted  no  poison- 
ous action  whatever;  whereas  phosphorous  acid  caused  death  in  every 
in  which  it  was  administered. 

Pathology  of  Diabetes. — For  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  pre- 
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sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Todd,* 
adopt  with  advantage  the  following  view  of  the  pathology  of  dia- 
betes :  ^^  That  it  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  whereby  an  abnormal  diastase  is  formed,  which  readily 
conrerts  into  sugar  such  aliments  as  admit  of  that  conversion;  the 
mucous  membrane  probably  likewise  secretes  sugar;  the  sugar  thus 
formed  passes  into  the  blood,  and  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, causing,  at  the  same  time,  the  attraction  to  those  organs  of  the 
elements  of  a  large  quantity  of  water." 

Very  much  to  the  same  point  are  some  interesting  remarks  of 
Professor  Flint  in  a  late  number  of  his  Journal,t  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  this  affection.     ^^The  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  and  various  secretions  other  than  the  urine,"  he  remarks, 
^^  render  it  inappropriate  longer  to  rank  diabetes  among  renal  dis- 
eases.    It  is  a  disease  affecting  the  assimilatory  process,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  sugar  ingested  passes  unchanged  into  the  blood- 
vessels, and  alimentary  principles  capable  of  being  converted  into 
sugar  undergo  that  chemical  change.     The  kidneys  are  involved 
only  as  one  of  the  excretory  outlets  by  which  this  useless  saccharine 
material  is  eliminated  from  the  system.     The  hyper-secretory  action 
of  the  kidneys  (which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar  act- 
ing as  an  excitant),  constitutes  an  important  element  of  the  disease. 
This  will  serve  to  explain,  in  part,  the  dryness  of  the  surface,  the 
costiveness,  the  thirst,  etc.     The  loss  of  those  alimentary  principles 
which  contain  sugar,  or  are  capable  of  conversion  into  sugar,  for  all 
purposes  of  healthy  assimilation,  will  explain  the  debility,  the  wast- 
ing, and  the  great  gravity  of  the  disease.    We  have  thus  advanced 
a  considerable  way  in  our  knowledge  of  this  disease;  but  we  are  still 
at  a  distance  from  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  perversion  which 
the  processes  of  assimilation  undergo,  and  of  the  ulterior  morbid 
condition  upon  which  this  perversion  depends.     In  other  words,  its 
true  pathology,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  etiology,  are  still  un- 
known.    The  knowledge,  however,  which  has  been  acquired  is  not 
without  its  practical  value.     It  prevents,  in  the  first  place,  treatment 
based  upon  the  idea  of  its  being  essentially  a  urinary  disorder,  and. 
other  false  pathological  views,  and  in  this  way  saves  the  patient 
from  measures  which  might  prove  not  only  useless,  but  injurious. 
This,  although  negative,  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  least  important  of 
the  advantages  which  attend  improved  knowledge  of  diseases  gene- 
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nil  J.    Sat  it  leads  to  a  positive  advantage  in  teaching  the  propriety 
of  irithholding,  in  as  far  as  practicable,  aliment  of  a  saccharine 
nature,  and  aliment  capable  of  being  readily  converted  into  sugar. 
In  this  way  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  almost  sure  to  be 
considerably  diminished,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  urine 
is  lessened.     Although  the  measure  is  not  palliative,  it  is  vastly  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as,  in  itself,  it  serves  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
patient,  and  gives  time  for  the  employment  of  means  by  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  a  cure  will  be  effected.     Our  rational  coarse,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  is  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  all  the  functions,  and  especially  to  modify  and  improve  the 
processes  of  assimilation."     M.  Miahle,*  in  a  paper  read  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  the  following  theory  of 
diabetes:  namely,  that  it  depends  upon  a  want  of  sufficient  alkalinity 
in  the  fluids  of  the  body.      That  the  transformation  of  amyloid 
Bubstances  into  sugar  is  not  peculiar  to  diabetic  patients;  it  is  not 
an  accidental  phenomenon,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food.     That  this  is  brought  about  by  an  animal 
diastase  in  the  saliva  which  he  has  discovered.     That  amyloid  sub- 
stances must,  in  all  animals,  without  exception,  be  converted  into 
sugar  under  the  influence  of  this  diastase.     ^^  But,"  says  the  author, 
*' what  becomes  of  this  sugar?"     It  must  participate  in  nutrition, 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  undergoes  certain  transformations ;  for,  in 
the  normal  state,  it  is  not  detected  in  any  of  the  secretions.    Its 
passage  through  the  kidneys  is  pathological,  and  depends  upon  a 
disturbance  which  has  its  origin  in  a  want  of  alkalinity  in  the  blood. 
The  alkalies  in  the  blood,  M.  Miahle  contends,  are  the  principal 
agents  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  saccharine  and  amyloid 
substances.     The  saccharine  principle  must  undergo  farther  trans- 
formations to  be  assimilable.     In  the  healthy  subject,  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  is  sufficient  for  this  decomposition;  but  if  this  be  de- 
ficient, the  transformation  fails  to  take  place;  the  sugar  becomes  a 
foreign  body,  and  is  cast  ofi^,  not  only  by  the  kidneys,  but  by  all 
secreting  surfaces,  and  we  have  diabetes.     ^'  The  cause  of  this  affec- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  traced  to  a  defective  assimilation  of  the 
iogar,  through  a  want  of  alkalinity  in  the  animal  economy."     Hu- 
man blood  is  naturally  alkaline,  but  would  eventually  become  acid, 
through  the  ingesta,  but  for  the  counterbalancing  effects  of  especial 
secretions — the  urine  and  the  perspiration.     These  are  always,  when 
normal,  acid ;  the  saliva  and  tears  as  uniformly  alkaline. 
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JS^omOj  resulting  from  a  Physical  Cause, — A  case  of  cancnun 
oris  is  reported  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,*  in  which,  although  calomel 
had  been  given,  the  cause  is  ascribed  to  pressure  upon  the  left  caro* 
tid  by  an  enlarged  gland.     A  little  boy,  12  years  of  age,  had 
intermittent  fever,  for  irhich  his  mother  gave  him  a  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil.     His  bowels  were  freely  moved  by  the  medi- 
cine, and  a  few  doses  of  quinine  put  an  end  to  his  complaint;  but 
on  the  sixth  day  from  the  time  the  mercurial  was  given,  he  b^gan  to 
complain  of  his  mouth,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  was  discharging 
bloody  saliva  of  an  extremely  offensive  odour.     His  mother  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  a  botanic  physician  to  be  treated  for  mercu^ 
rial  salivation.     Five  days  afterwards,  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Peebles, 
who  detected,  at  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  a  circular  spot  on  the 
cheek  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  which  was  completely  gan- 
grenous.    The  skin  over  it  was  blackened,  shriveled,  and  depressed ; 
the  teeth  on  the  same  side  were  loose,  and  the  gums  sloughing;  but 
beyond  the  mesial  line  all  was  healthy  and  natural.     From  this  it 
was  clear  that  the  mischief  had  not  originated  in  ptyalism.     In  the 
absence  of  all  constitutional  symptoms,  and  while  the  appetite  of  the 
boy  was  good,  the  mortification  continued  steadily  to  advance,  and 
.on  the  thirteenth  day  Dr.  P.  ^^  raised  without  force,  with  the  forceps^ 
the  whole  of  the  cheek,  and,  removing  the  black  and  shriveled  mass, 
left  exposed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     The  teeth  on  the  affected 
side,  both  above  and  below,  are  all  gone,  and  the  bones  are  denuded 
of  periosteum.*'     Even  after  such  frightful  progress  of  the  local 
malady,  the  little  sufferer  called  regularly  for  food,  ate  with  good 
relish,  and  otherwise  disclosed  but  slight  constitutional  disturbance. 
He  lingered  for  more  than  a  week,  and  then  sank  exhausted,  the 
mortification  having  extended  beyond  the  mesial  line  in  one  direcv 
tion,  and  to  the^  angle  of  the  jaw  in  the  other,  carrying  away  the 
greater  portion  of  both  lips,  half  the  nose,  and  exposing  the  malar 
•bones.     Twelve  hours  after  death,  a  careful  examination  of  the  body 
was  made,  when,  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  sheath  containing 
-the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck.  Dr.  P.  found  tightly  packed  two 
oblong  bodies,  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  which  extended  from  the 
-angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.   They  proved  to  be  pro- 
longations from  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  were  firmly 
pressed  down  upon  the  blood-vessels,  in  their  morbid  growth,  having 
^filled  up  the  space  allotted  to  the  transmission  of  the  blood.     Tke 
parotid  gland  was  also  indurated  and  enlarged.     ^'  The  portion  of 
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the  gland  grasping  the  external  carotid  encroached  upon  its  calibre 
for  more  than  an  inch  of  its  vaj,  constricting  the  vessel  to  half  its 
ordinary  size,  and,  it  being  whilst  thns  involyed  that  they  were  given 
oat,  those  branches  which  water  the  face  and  subjacent  parts  on  the 
diseased  side,  of  course,  are  alike  compressed  and  encroached  upon. 
Their  calibre  was  not  only  diminished,  but  the  healthy  elasticity  of 
the  vessels  was  impaired  by  the  contiguity  of  the  hardened  and  un- 
yielding gland.  This  state  of  things  obviously  greatly  impeded  the 
circulation ;  and  as  only  those  parts  watered  by  the  vessels  encroached 
upon  were  involved  in  the  mortification,  the  inference  is  fair  that  the 
gangrene  of  the  face,  in  this  case,  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  phy- 
sical causes  above  named."  In  this  opinion,  we  fully  concur  with 
Dr.  Peebles,  who,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  condition  of  the 
glands  might  have  resulted  from  the  irritation  of  the  diseased  cheek, 
remarks,  that  the  glands  of  the  opposite  side  were  similarly  diseased, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  dissemination  was  tuberculous;  showing  that 
the  intumescence  was  not  of  recent  date.  The  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  on  the  right  side  accounts  for  the  exemption  of 
the  right  cheek  and  gums  from  the  disease. 

The  BearirCht. — In  many  cases  of  sudden  death  after  deli- 
very in  hemorrhagic  labours.  Prof.  Meigs*  very  ingeniously  argues, 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  formation  of  cardio-morphous 
cosgnla  at  the  instant  of  fainting.  It  is  well  known  that  the  last 
portions  of  blood  in  an  animal  bled  to  death  coagulate  more  rapidly 
than  the  first.  In  several  instances  in  which  Prof.  M.  suspected 
the  existence  of  these  coagula,  from  the  symptoms  present,  his 
diagnofids  was  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  hearts  of  his 
patients  after  death.  That  the  clots  were  formed  during  the  life  of 
the  subjects,  were  |>r«thanasial  and  not  mthanasial,  is  proved,  in  his 
opinion,  by  their  whitish  yellow  colour.  The  prognosis,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  most  unfavourable.  A  practical  lesson  of  great  value 
is  imparted  by  the  circumstances  under  which  such  coagula  are 
formed;  the  danger  arising  from  the  attempt  of  the  woman  to  sit  up 
after  deliveries  attended  by  hemorrhage.  It  was  from  the  formation 
of  such  a  clot,  Prof.  M.  supposes,  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  died 
so  suddenly;  and  its  existence,  he  thinks,  accounts  for  the  sudden 
iDneas  of  puerperal  women  after  hemorrhagic  losses,  in  which  he  has 
seen  a  number  perish.  ^^The  time  required,"  he  remarks,  ^'for 
extinguishing  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  is  a  variable  time.    I  can  imag- 
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ine  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  a  coagulum  was 
formed  which  filled  the  heart  so  completely,  aS  to  put  an  end  to  its 
action  fifteen  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  princess."  A  patient 
under  his  care  '4ived  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  during  which  time  she  suffered  the  most  inexpressible  respi- 
ratory distress.  She  filled  her  pericardium  with  serum,  while  her 
peritoneal  cavity  became  also  the  subject  of  a  great  effusion.  Upon 
examining  the  heart  twenty-four  hours  after  her  decease,  one  might 
feel  surprised  that  her  life  could  be  so  long  protracted,  since  the 
auricle,  tricuspid,  and  ventricle  were  completely  tamponed  with  a 
clot,  which  was  not  an  enthanasial  clot,  but  consisted  apparently  of 
a  firm,  whitish  yellow  mass  of  fibrine,  out  of  which  every  particle  of 
hemato-globulin  had  been  washed  away,  or  expressed." 

Origin  of  Moles. — In  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  these  fleshy 
masses  formed  occasionally  in  the  uterus  of  the  human  female,  Dr. 
Lipscomb"^  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  their  development  is 
closely  connected  with  protracted  lactation.  In  a  practice  of 
eighteen  years,  he  states,  he  has  seen  ^^  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
mole,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  number  occurred  in  females  who 
continued  to  nurse  their  children  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
catamenia."  Among  his  medical  friends,  he  has  met  with  some 
practitioners  whose  observation  is  coincident  with  his  own.  Dr.  L. 
relates  several  cases  of  germen  fahum  which  favour  his  theory  of 
their  origin. 

Oganoiis. — Dr.  Vatlierf  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  cya- 
nosis, in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  abnormal 
appearances  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  He  first  saw  the  child 
when  nine  months  of  age,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  case  for 
four  years,  at  which  time  it  terminated  in  death.  The  thorax  was 
very  prominent  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy,  particularly  the  right  side;  this  was  enormously 
enlarged.  The  walls  of  all  the  cavities  were  much  thickened;  those 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  most  so.  The  pulmonary  artery- 
was  very  small  and  contracted  at  its  orifice.  The  aorta  arose  from 
ventricles,  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  being  wanting  at  the  valves 
of  the  aorta,  thereby  allowing  a  free  communication  between  the 
ventricles  and  that  vessel.     The  ductus  arteriosus  was  slightly 
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pervious;  the  foramen  ovale  open  and  valvular.  Upon  these  appear- 
ances,  Dr.  Y.  remarks:  ^'It^ill  be  observed  that  this  case  presents 
several  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  conformation:  1st.  The 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
blood  to  the  lungs.  2d.  The  malformation  of  the  aorta,  whereby  a 
large  quantity  of  the  venous  blood  must  necessarily  pass  into  that 
vessel  at  every  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  which,  I  believe,  would 
to  some  extent  assist  in  producing  the  discoloration  of  the  surface, 
and  especially  the  livid  appearance  of  the  mucous  membranes.  3d. 
The  pervious  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  and  4th.  The  persistent 
opening  of  the  foramen  ovale,  both  adding  to  the  same  result." 
This  ease  favours  the  views  of  Dr.  Moreton  Stills  and  others,  noticed 
in  the  last  annual  report  on  the  Medical  Sciences,  namely,  that,  in 
cyanosis,  the  essential  proximate  cause  is  simply  and  exclusively 
venous  congestion.  Bokitansky,  also,  holds  similar  views  respect- 
ing this  morbid  condition.  He  says:  ^^We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
cyanosis  always  depends,  not  upon  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood,  but  upon  the  impeded  reflux  of  the  venous  blood  into  the 
heart,  and  a  consequent  habitual  or  intermittent  engorgement  of  the 
venous  and  capillary  system ;  that,  in  this  respect,  all  the  varieties 
of  cyanosis,  however  di£Eerent  in  the  original  or  acquired  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  coincide,  and  may  be,  without 
violence,  chissed  together."'*' 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Leonard,t  in  which  death  occurred  in 
the  patient's  seventh  month,  and  which  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  five  children  of  the  same  parents  had  previously 
died  under  similar  circumstances.  This  child  appeared  healthy  at 
birth,  and  the  first  indications  of  disease  were  exhibited  at  about  the 
end  of  a  week,  when  it  had  violent  fits  of  crying,  and  presented  on 
its  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  the  peculiar  appearances  of 
cyanosis.  Its  bowels  became  constipated,  and  convulsions  followed. 
About  six  weeks  previous  to  its  death,  it  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea, 
the  evacuations  sometimes  being  bloody.  The  blue  colour  was  now 
never  absent,  vomiting  came  on,  the  irritation  of  teething  was  added 
to  the  other  sources  of  disease,  and  the  little  sufferer  soon  sank  under 
their  combined  influence.  The  lungs  were  found  healthy  on  the  post- 
mortem dissection.  The  pericardium  contained  about  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  serum ;  the  endocardium  was  preternaturally  red. 
The  heart  was  much  enlarged,  and  its  foramen  ovale  open.    Mesen- 
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teric  glands,  taberculons  and  melanotic.  Colon,  at  its  transyerse 
arch,  much  inflamed,  as  also  the  small  intestines.  Rectum  in  a  state 
of  nlceration  ;  its  mncous  membrane,  for  four  or  fiye  inches,  entirely 
destroyed ;  pus  in  some  parts.     Other  organs  healthy. 

Entozoa  in  the  Hearty  and  Blood- Vesselsy  and  EyeB  of  Anu 
mats. — Dr.  Blake*  opened  the  heart  of  a  dog,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  physiological  experiment,  and  in  the  right  auricle  found 
a  number  of  entozoa.  The  worms,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  species  of  ascaris,  and  were  situated  principally  in 
the  auricular  appendage,  forming  an  intricate  mass.  They  were  in 
length  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  formed  a  body  which  more  than 
filled  the  auricular  appendage ;  and  yet  the  animal  did  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  at  all  from  the  intrusion  of  these  parasites,  bufe 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  The  manner  in  which  these  entozoa 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  cavities  of  animals  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  Steenstrup,  Agassiz,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
have  seen  them  making  their  way  through  the  skin,  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  over  the  peritoneum  towards  the  liver;  but  it  is  curious 
that,  in  this  case,  they  should  have  been  able  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  a  cavity  washed  out  as  the  auricle  of  the  heart  is  by  the  continual 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Osbornef  relates  a  case  which,  in  some  points,  is  more  inte^* 
resting  than  the  foregoing.  On  examining  the  body  of  a  dog  that 
had  died  with  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  he  found,  in  the  heart  and 
large  blood-vessels  of  the  animal,  great  numbers  of  entozoa.  In  the 
heart  he  supposes  there  were  a  hundred  lodged,  round,  white,  tapeiv 
ing  towards  th^  tail,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  long. 

Oases  of  hydatids  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 
subconjunctival  cellular  tissue,  are  reported  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cauton,t 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Kent  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  The  subject 
ef  the  latter  was  a  child  two  years  and  seven  months  old,  of  stru- 
mous diathesis,  but  in  good  health.  ITo  inconvenience  appeared  to 
result  to  the  child  from  the  tumour,  which  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease. Mr.  Gauton  clipped  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  thin,  yellowish  fluid  issued,  together  with  a  oysticercus. 
The  entozoon  was  perfect,  about  the  size  of  a  garden  pea,  the  head 
and  neck  of  which  could  be  detected  by  the  microscope.     Mr.  0. 
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hftd  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  second  case  for 
sereral  months  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  hydatid.  During  the 
time,  vision  was  gradually  impaired ;  the  central  part  of  the  cornea 
projected,  and  grew  more  opaque  than  the  portion  surro'unding  it; 
the  boy  lost  flesh,  and  suffered  continual  pain  in  the  eye.  An  ope« 
ration  was  at  length  performed,  by  which  a  cysticercus  was  dis-* 
charged  in  a  perfect  state.  A  few  months  subsequently,  a  second 
eysticercus  was  discharged  from  the  same  eye.  This  is  the  fifth  case 
on  record,  in  which  this  entozoon  has  been  discovered  in  the  author 
ehamber  of  the  human  eye. 

Action  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine. — Few  subjects  of  late  have 
called  forth  more  discussion  than  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  One  of  the  last  articles  we  haVe  seen  on  the  subject  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Booth,*  who,  as  the  result  of  much 
observation,  concludes  that  the  power  of  the  medicine  depends  on  an 
antt-congettive  property,  the  result  of  a  tonie  action  upon  the  nerv* 
ous  system.  Periodicity,  the  feature  of  disease  which  especially 
indicates  its  use,  is  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  miasmatic  regions, 
and  if  discovered,  to  be  met  by  quinine,  whether  inflammation  be  pre-* 
sent  or  not.  In  remittent  fever.  Dr.  B.  considers  its  use  generally 
objectionable,  though  he  admits  that  he  has  seen  cases  of  this  type 
apparently  arrested  by  quinine;  and  for  this  reason  tries  it  when 
the  attack  is  prolonged,  or  the  remission  decided. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  J.  Davyf  contends  that  quinine  is  purely 
a  febrifuge,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  tonic  or  stomachic,  it  gene- 
rally induces  anorexia,  and  a  relaxed  or  macerated  state  of  the  skin, 
some  tremulousnese,  and  in  many  cases  slight  aphonia.  He  gives  it 
in  the  formative,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  continued,  remittent,  or  yel- 
low fever,  and  in  such  circumstances  his  experience  is  favourable  to 
its  efficacy.  In  order  to  obtain  its  full  efficacy,  it  must  be  pushed 
to  einchonism,  which,  therefore,  he  regards  as  the  test  and  criterion 
in  practice  of  the  full  and  sufficient  use  of  the  remedy.  Of  165 
cases  of  remittent  fever  thus  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Barbadoes, 
in  the  year  1847,  he  reports  that  only  two  proved  fatal.  He  has 
remarked,  with  other  practitioners,  that  relapses  in  intermittents 
have  their  determinate  periods,  the  day  from  the  last  attack  being 
generally  some  multiple  of  seven.    Each  patient  can  easily  ascer- 

*  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  July  1848. 
f  London  Lancet,  February  1849. 
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tain  thfi  law  in  his  case  after  a  few  relapses,  and  by  taking  quinine 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after  the  anticipated  relapse,  at  length 
completely  eradicate  the  disease. 

Dr.  Lewis  Shanks*  contends  for  the  utility  of  quinine  in  inflam- 
matory diseases,  given  in  large  doses,  and  is  therefore  a  belieyer  in 
its  sedative  virtues.  He  relates  cases  in  which  he  has  thus  used  it 
with  success.  In  a  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  he  administered  70 
grains  of  the  article  in  36  hours,  and  convalescence  was  speedily 
established;  but  it  is  only  to  patients  possessing  considerable  vigour 
of  constitution  that  he  deems  it  safe  to  give  quinine  in  such  doses. 
If  the  system  has  been  weakened  by  much  previous  disease,  the 
sedative  effects  of  an  over  dose  may  prove  fatal,  instances  of  which 
Dr.  S.  thinks  he  has  seen.  These  views  are  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
periments of  M«  Briquet,t  lately  made  public.  When  quinine  was 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  the  hsemadynameter  of 
M.  Poiseuille  indicated  a  reduction  in  the  heart's  action;  and  he  has 
thus  ascertained  that  it  may  be  diminished  in  all  degrees,  from  one- 
tenth  to  complete  annihilation,  according  to  the  doses  injected,  thirty 
grains  being  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  death.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  quinine  exercises  a  directly  debilitating  influence  upon 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  infers  from  its  physiological  effects  that 
it  ought  to  be  useful  in  the  pyrexiae,  in  rheumatism,  gout,  erysipelas, 
and  other  diseases  accompanied  by  high  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Mendenhall,!  by  all  the  experiments  he 
has  made,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  he  has  read  respecting  the 
action  of  the  remedy,  is  "brought  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  quinine  has  powers  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  cannot  be 
fully  explained,  yet  that  one  of  its  obvious  effects  is  an  increase  of 
the  vital  properties  of  the  system,  as  a  primary  effect,  and  that  it 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  stimulant." 

A  case  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  large 
doses  of  quinine  has  just  been  recorded  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Brickell,§  of 
the  Charity  Hospital,  N.  0.  Traumatic  tetanus  was  induced  in  a 
young  German  by  a  wound  in  his  foot  from  a  nail.  Among  the 
remedies  used  for  the  relief  of  his  distressing  symptoms,  was  chloro- 
form, administered  internally  in  doses  of  a  hundred  drops,  and 
although  sleep  was  secured,'  the  spasms  persisted,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently growing  worse  under  the  treatment.     On  the  sixth  day  of 

*  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.,  Jaly  1848. 
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bis  disease,  Dr.  B.  gave  him  80  grains  of  quinine  in  60  drops  of  lau- 
danum, at  10  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  he  "was  much  better. 
The  qninine  and  anodyne  were  repeated  before  bedtime,  and  next 
morning  his  condition  was  still  further  improved.  The  day  follow- 
ing, the  same  dose  was  repeated  three  times,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  feeling  better  every  hour ;  he 
slept  well,  complained  of  no  pain,  his  spasms  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  no  distressing  indications  of  cinchonism  were  manifest. 
The  quinine  was  continued  daily  in  similar  doses,  and  in  a  week  after 
he  commenced  its  use  he  was  discharged  well. 

The  interest  of  this  case  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  chloroform 
did  not  appear  to  exhibit  in  it  the  curative  virtues  which  it  has  shown 
in  many  other  cases  of  this  unmanageable  disease.  It  is  not  certain 
that  it  would  not  have  triumphed  eventually,  if  persevering  trials  had 
been  made  of  it;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  failed  to  afford  the  relief 
which  quickly  ensued  upon  the  use  of  quinine. 

Dr.  Brickell,  in  the  November  number  of  the  same  journal,  relates 
the  history  of  ten  cases  of  intermittent  fever  treated  by  large  doses 
of  quinine  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  His  practice  was  to  give  80 
grains  at  a  dose;  half  the  quantity  was  repeated  next  day;  and  this 
rarely  failed  to  arrest  the  complaint;  without  the  induction  of  an  un- 
pleasant symptom  in  a  single  case. 

Action  of  Calomel  on  the  Liver. — ^From  some  experiments  on 
calomel  stools  some  years  siilce,  Dr.  Golding  Bird"**  concluded  that 
they  contained  but  little  bile,  and  that  the  green  colour  depended 
upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  M. 
Micheaf  has  recently  investigated  this  subject  with  care,  and  the 
results  of  his  examination  are  thus  stated:  1.  ^^ Feces  passed  by 
a  healthy  individual,  no  drug  having  been  administered.  In  six 
specimens,  no  bile  was  found.  2.  Green  stools  rendered  by  persons 
suffering  firom  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  no  drug  having  been  ad- 
ministered. The  presence  of  bile  was  indicated  in  one  only  of  three 
eases  examined.  8.  Calomel  stools.  This  drug  was  exhibited  to 
^ght  individuals,  and  the  alvine  dejections  presented  a  green  colour 
in  four.  In  these,  the  presence  of  bile  was  readily  demonstrated. 
These  stools  showed  also  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  albumen, 
which  the  author  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  bile."  Bile  was 
not  detected  in  the  stools  resulting  from  saline  purgatives. 

I 
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From  thcsse  experiments,  it  may  be  concluded  that  calomel  stoola 
contain  an  excess  of  bile,  nitric  acid  revealing  in  them  the  existence 
of  two  principles  of  that  secretion,  biliverdin  and  albumen.  M« 
Michea  prefers  the  nitric  acid  as  a  test  for  bile.  Added  to  an  ani* 
mal  liquid  containing  this  secretion,  a  characteristic  reaction  ensues; 
the  fluid  becomes  first  green,  then  bluish  violet,  and  finally  assumes 
a  red  colour.    These  changes  occur  in  a  few  seconds. 

Digitalis  in  the  Oachexiss  of  Children.-^Dr.  Winder*  sets  forth 
some  peculiar  views  respecting  the  pathology  of  the  cachexia  of 
children,  upon  which  he  informs  us  that  he  has  based  a  novel  and 
successful  plan  of  treating  these  obstinate  disorders.  He  holds  that 
this  pathological  condition  is  one  of  '^  torpor^  in  conjunction  with 
irritation;"  that,  ^' while  there  is  a  general  sluggishness  over  the 
body,  there  is  an  activity  in  the  blood-vessels,  which  requires  to  be 
checked."  His  remedy  is  digitalis;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  theory  upon  which  he  was  induced  to  adopt  it,  he  is  '^  certain 
of  the  fact  that,  under  its  use,  the  quick,  inflammatory,  irritable 
pulse  assumes  gradually  a  slow,  equable  character,  the  lymphatic 
torpor  is  overcome,  the  swelled  abdomen  subsides,  and  the  child, 
from  having  been  drowsy  and  feeble,  becomes  lively,  and  compara- 
tively strong."  He  combines  the  tincture  of  digitalis  with  nitrate  of 
potass  and  antimonial  wine,  or  tincture  of  squills ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  remedies,  addresses  mercurials  to  the  liver,  when  there 
is  evidence  of  disorder  in  that  viscus.  '  If  it  were  necessary  to  record 
cases,  he  might,  he  adds,  fill  pages  with  their  recital.  By  a  gra- 
dual and  steady  influence,  which  he  establishes  by  cautiously  in- 
creased doses,  he  has  often  succeeded,  in  most  unpromising  cases,  in 
producing  the  desired  efiects  on  the  lymphatic  and  arterial  systems. 
The  indication  is  to  depress  the  one  and  excite  the  other. 

Pathological  Effects  from  the  use  of  Iodide  of  Potassium, — The 
following  morbid  phenomena,  according  to  Dr.  Flagg,t  occasionally 
attend  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  1.  Tumefaction  of  the  gums, 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  saline  taste  in  the  mouth,  subse- 
quently giving  place  to  that  of  iodine.  2.  Pain  in  the  cardiac  por- 
tion of  the  stomach  after  large  doses.  8.  Serous  diarrhoea,  unat- 
tended by  febrile  action.    4.  Excessive  secretion  of  urine,  sometimes 

*  Britidi  Am.  Joum.  MecL  and  Phys.  Sci.,  April  1848. 
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^th  pain  in  the  kidneys.  5.  Symptoms  of  severe  coryza,  and  of 
bronchitifl,  with  the  exception  of  fever  and  maco-pnrulent  expeeto* 
ration.  6.  Different  forms  of  cntaneons  disease,  as  acne,  eczema, 
and  purpura.  7.  A  condition  of  the  eyes  resembling  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. 8.  Augmentation  of  the  secretiye  action  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  of  those  lining  the  genital  organs.  9.  Cere- 
bral excitement,  evinced  by  a  mild  intoxication,  and  sometimes 
oerebral  congestion. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRITDENCK 

Of  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  forensic  medicine,  that  of  poisons 
is  the  one  which  many  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  most 
prominent.  It  is  the  one  which  most  deeply  affects  human  life  and 
happiness.  The  journals  published  within  the  year  of  our  service 
contain  much  matter  on  the  subject,  and,  by  going  back  a  little,  it 
would  be  easy  to  collect  the  materials  for  an  extended  report.  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  exhibition  of  a  small 
part. 

Mineral  Acids. — Several  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  mine- 
ral acids  are  reported  in  foreign  medical  journals ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  any  new  phenomena  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  their  history.  In  one  instance,  a  man  lived  20  hours  after 
swallowing  half  a  pint  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  a  woman,  after  taking 
half  an  ounce  of  the  same  acid,  survived  forty  hours.  A  more  inte- 
resting case  is  that  of  a  child  killed  with  sulphuric  acid,  administered 
by  the  mother.  Suspicions  were  not  excited  until  after  the  child 
had  been  interred  for  a  fortnight;  but,  on  exhuming  the  body,  and 
making  a  post-mortem  examination  and  analysis,  proof  of  poisoning 
was  rendered  clear,  and  the  mother  was  convicted  of  wilful  murder. 
An  obscure  case  of  poisoning  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  mentioned  in 
the  Annales  d' Hygiene^  for  Jan.  1848,  which  possesses  interest  on 
account  of  the  chemical  examination.  On  boiling  the  stomach,  a 
liquid  of  an  acid  character  was  obtained,  which  gave  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  acid, 
even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  soluble  in  ammonia.  From  this  the 
examiners  inferred  that  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  given;  but  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  having  very  properly  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, experiments  were  instituted  on  the  stomachs  and  bowels  of  other 
subjects,  which  gave  the  same  results. 
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Arsenic. — It  has  been  mgemouslj  proposed  so  to  combine  the 
tasteless,  colonrless  oxide  of  arsenic  as  to  give  it  a  striking  colour 
when  dissolved,  and  thus  warn  the  intended  yictim  of  its  presence. 
Dr.  Gattell  suggests  a  combination  of  arsenious  acid,  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Keeping  the  mixture  dry,  no  discolo- 
ration will  take  place;  but  the  moment  a  portion  is  dissolved,  a  deep 
blue  colour  appears.  A  similar  result  is  attained  by  mixing  the 
arsenic  with  bichromate  of  potash.  By  combining  it  with  sulphate 
of  zinc,  a  promptly  emetic  compound  is  formed.  The  same  is  effected 
by  tartarized  antimony.  And  by  mixing  the  arsenious  acid  with 
naphthaline,  a  mass  is  formed  which  excites  coughing. 

Magnesia  an  Antidote  far  Arsenic. — The  claims  of  the  ses^ 
quioxide  of  iron  to  be  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  having 
been  powerfuUy  assailed  by  Taylor  and  others,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  receive  testimony  in  favour  of  any  new  agent.  Dr.  Emory 
Bissel'*'  has  brought  forward  calcined  magnesia  in  this  connection. 
He  relates  a  case  in  which  a  labourer  swallowed  nearly  a  scruple  of 
arsenic.  Two  hours  afterwards  sulphate  of  zinc  was  administered 
to  excite  vomiting;  but  the  poison  was  not  evacuated,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  his  symptoms  were  of  the  most  alarming  cha- 
racter. Magnesia  was  now  given  in  drachm  doses,  and  the  relief 
which  attended  the  first  application  of  the  remedy  was  signal. 
Each  successive  dose  mitigated  the  symptoms,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  had  fallen  into  a  comfortable  sleep,  in  which  state  Dr.  B.  found 
him  next  morning.  The  bowels  had  been  twice  moved  during  the 
night.  No  bad  symptom  followed,  and  in  ten  days  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  labour  on  a  farm. 

M.  Cadet  Gassicourtf  relates  two  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  in 
which  calcined  magnesia  was  administered  with  similar  success.  M. 
Bussy  holds  that  the  process  of  calcination  may  be  carried  too  far; 
that  highly  calcined  magnesia  is  useless  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic ;  but  that,  when  properly  prepared,  it  is  a  more  reliable  anti- 
dote for  this  poison  than  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Poisoning  ly  Tartar  Emetic. — ^Dr.  J.  T.  Gleaves,t  of  Ten- 
nessee, reports  a  case  of  poisoning  which  possesses  several  points  of 
interest.     First,  the  quantity  taken  without  producing  a  fatal  effect^ 
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a  tablespoonfol ;  and  second,  the  effects  of  the  article  on  the  skin. 
No  case,  it  is  belieyed,  is  on  record,  in  which  recovery  took  place 
after  ao  large  a  dose  of  this  poison;  and  no  mriter  has  noticed  pnsta- 
lation  as  one  of  the  symptoms  excited  by  it.  The  subject  of  this 
case  was  a  yonng  man  in  good  health.  He  took  the  tartar  emetic 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and,  though  he  drank  large  draughts  of  water, 
and  tickled  his  fauces,  no  vomiting  had  ensued  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
In  the  next  two  hours  he  vomited  three  times,  and  about  the  same 
time  his  bowels  began  to  be  moved.  The  alvine  discharges  were 
watery  and  very  profuse*  He  was  found  by  Dr.  G.  with  cold  sur- 
face, pijseless  wrists,  speechless,  and  apparently  insensible,  the 
action  of  his  heart  feeble  and  intermitting.  Under  the  use  of 
laudanum,  decoction  of  galls,  sinapisms,  and  brandy  toddy,  reaction 
was  established  in  seven  hours;  but  he  was  then  greatly  distressed 
with  thirst,  a  burning  sensation  in  his  fauces,  stomach,  and  bowels, 
and  vomitings,  the  matters  discharged  being  tinged  with  blood.  On 
the  third  day,  his  fauces,  on  examination,  were  foxmd  covered  with 
pustules;  the  next  day,  the  whole  surface  of  his  body  presented  a 
similar  appearance,  and  the  day  following  the  pustules  spread  to 
the  extremities.  He  gradually  recovered.  The  case  of  an  inebriate 
is  mentioned  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,*  who  took  an  ounce  of 
chloride  of  antimony j  and  became  soon  insensible ;  but,  with  the  use 
of  the  stomach  pump  and  astringents,  was  rescued  from  the  dangers 
of  the  poison. 

Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid. — Cases  of  poisoning  by  this  acid 
are  not  numerous  in  our  country;  but,  as  they  occasionally  occur, 
and  generally  as  the  result  of  accident,  every  new  instance  possesses 
some  share  of  interest.  The  following  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  01arke,t 
is  interesting  on  many  accounts.  Mrs.  W.  gave  her  husband  nearly 
an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  Dr.  G.  saw  him 
in  about  eight  minutes  after  he  took  the  poison,  in  which  time  he 
had  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  lamp  oil,  and  was  vomiting  from  the 
effects  of  it.  Magnesia  was  given,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by 
copious  draughts  of  chalk  and  water.  After  it  was  supposed  he  had 
taken  enough  of  the  antidotes  to  neutralize  the  poison,  a  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  was  administered,  which  produced  free  vomiting.  At 
tfiis  time  his  extremities  were  cold,  countenance  anxious,  pulse  90 
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and  weak,  and  he  complained  of  pain  and  oppression  at  his  stomachy 
with  continual  efforts  to  yomit,  and  prostration.  Warmth  was 
directed  to  the  extremities,  mustard  applied  over  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  morphia  given,  with  mucilaginous  drinks,  every  half  hour, 
until  the  vomiting  ceased.  Six  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  he 
became  quiet,  after  vomiting  blood  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach.  His  pulse  was  96;  tongue  and  throat  red  and  sore;  com- 
plained of  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  upon  pressure;  was  very 
thirsty,  had  griping  pains,  and  a  singular  sensation  of  numbness  all 
over.  Ice  was  given,  and  counter-irritation  continued.  The  poison 
was  taken  at  4  in  the  morning,  and  he  passed  a  comfortable  night. 
For  three  days  the  character  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  alvine  d^ec- 
tions  was  but  little  changed.  He  then  began  to  improve,  and  in 
eighteen  days  was  able  to  return  to  his  occupation,  relieved  of  every 
symptom  except  slight  indigestion.  The  action  of  the  antidotes, 
in  this  case,  was  most  satisfactory,  and  confirms  the  confidence 
reposed  by  the  profession  in  their  e£Scacy.  The  wife  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  uses  oxalic  acid  in  bleaching  straw  bonnets,  and  by  mistake 
a  quantity  of  it  got  into  the  medicine  box,  where  its  resemblance  to 
Epsom  salts  caused  the  accident,  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  promptness  with  which  the  antidotes 
were,  administered. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  which  also  terminated  favourably, 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Charles  Bashaw,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Pre$s 
for  Oct.  1847.  The  dose  was  one  ounce.  In  ten  minutes,  vomiting 
of  a  fluid  of  a  dark  bloody  colour  followed.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  treatment;  but  in  ten  days  the  patient  was  convalescent.  On 
the  ninth  day  an  eruption  appeared  over  the  body  similar  to  the 
maculae  of  typhus,  but  passed  off  as  convalescence  commenced. 

Poisoning  by  CJdoride  of  Zinc^  and  its  Antidote. — Dr.  Strath 
ton'*'  reports  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  preparation  of  zinc,  which, 
as  a  deoxidizing  and  disinfecting  agent,  has  come  largely  into  use, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  many  accidents  of  the  sort.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  profession  should  possess  a  reliable  antidote; 
and  this  Dr.  S.  is  satisfied  he  has  discovered  in  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  medicinal  dose  of  chloride  of 
sine  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  One  of  Dr.  Stratton's  pa- 
tients swallowed  about  seventeen  grains.     She  vomited  freely,  and 

*  BritiAh  and  Am.  Journ.  Med.  and  Plijs.  Sci.,  Dec.  1848. 
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felt  indiBpoBition  and  want  of  appetite  for  three  weeks;  bat  took 
nothing  to  counteract  the  poison.  In  the  second  case,  about  two 
hundred  grains  of  the  chloride  were  taken  by  a  man  aged  54.  He 
instantly  felt  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  burning  and  griping  pain 
in  the  stomach,  great  nausea,  and  a  sense  of  coldness.  Vomiting 
came  on  in  about  two  minutes,  and  when  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  S., 
twenty  minutes  after  swallowing  the  poison,  he  was  still  making 
efforts  to  Tomit;  with  twisting  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  cold 
sweating,  cramps  in  the  legs,  pulse  45,  small  and  weak,  anxiety  and 
alarm.  A  solution  of  brown,  home-made  soap  was  administered,  at 
intervals  between  the  vomiting,  until  he  took  from  three  to  four  pints; 
olive  oil  was  giten  every  hour,  and  a  sinapism  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium, which  had  become  tender  on  pressure.  In  a  few  hours  his 
pulse  rose,  and  next  day,  although  he  continued  to  vomit  occasion- 
ally, and  threw  up  at  one  time  some  solid  substances,  which  were 
thought  to  be  eroded  shreds  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  his 
condition  was  promising.  In  ten  days  he  was  relieved.  His  reco- 
very was  more  complete  than  that  of  the  girl,  though  the  dose  taken 
was  so  much  larger,  and  this,  probably,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
an  antidote  was  applied  in  his  case,  while  in  hers  nothing  was  done 
to  neutralize  the  poison.  In  both  cases,  it  was  remarked  by  the 
bystanders  that  the  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  were  destitute 
of  odour. 

With  regard  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  antidote.  Dr.  S.  re- 
marks, as  soon  as  the  chloride  of  zinc  enters  the  stomach  one  of  its 
first  effects,  in  a  poisonous  dose,  is,  fortunately,  an  emetic  one;  but 
cases  may  occur  in  which  vomiting  will  not  have  taken  place  before 
the  arrival  of  the  physician.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash  should  be  given  at  once,  a  drachm  of  the 
former  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  latter  for  every  drachm  of 
the  poison.  In  the  absence  of  these,  soap  suds  may  be  substituted, 
and,  in  fact,  soap  seems,  on  some  accounts,  preferable  to  the  uncom- 
bined  alkalies,  as  its  oily  part  is  useful  either  as  an  emetic,  or  to 
soothe  die  irritated  or  abraded  mucous  membrane.  Castor  oil  or 
olive  oil  should  follow,  to  carry  off  any  of  the  chloride  which  may 
have  passed  out  of  the  stomach. 

Impregnatian  of  Water  by  Lead. — Dr.  Christison,  after  much 
laborious  research,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  on  the  use  of 
lead  for  transmitting  water. 

'^  1.  Lead  pipe  ought  not  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  at  least 
VOL.  n.- 
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where  the  distance  is  considerable,  without  a  careful  examination  of 
the  water  to  be  transmitted.  2.  The  risk  of  dangerous  impregna- 
tion of  lead  is  greatest  in  the  instance  of  the  purest  water.  3.  Water 
which  tarnishes  polished  lead,  when  left  upon  it  a  few  hours,  cannot 
safely  be  transmitted  through  lead  pipes  without  certain  precautions. 

4.  Water  containing  less  than  about  an  8000th  of  salts  in  solution 
cannot  safely  be  conducted  in  lead  pipes  without  certain  precautions. 

5.  Even  this  proportion  will  prove  insuflScient  to  prevent  corrosion, 
unless  a  considerable  part  of  the  saline  matter  consists  of  carbonates 
and  sulphates,  especially  the  former.  6.  So  large  a  proportion  as 
a  4000th,  probably  even  a  considerably  larger  proportion,  will  be 
insufiScient  if  the  salts  be,  in  a  great  measure,  muriated.  7.  In  all 
cases,  even  though  the  composition  of  the  water  seems  to  bring  it 
within  the  conditions  of  safety  now  stated,  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  water  should  be  made  after  it  has  been  running  a  few  days 
through  the  pipes,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  circumstances 
besides  those  hitherto  ascertained  may  regulate  the  preventive  in- 
fluence of  neutral  salts." 

Professor  Bartlett*  suggests  it  as  ^^  a  matter  deserving  immediate 
and  most  serious  consideration,  whether  the  great  increase  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  neuralgic  affections,  may  not 
be,  in  no  small  degree,  dependent  upon  the  use  of  lead  pipe  for  the 
transmission  of  water  for  domestic  uses."  Neuralgia  and  partial 
paralysis,  he  believes,  much  more  frequently  result  from  lead  poison- 
ing than  does  the  acute  disease  colica  pictonum. 

Copper. — In  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  related  in  the  Annale9 
d'Sygiine,f  the  body  of  an  idiot  girl  was  exhumed,  and  copper 
found  in  the  organs  on  examination,  which  the  professional  witnesses, 
MM.  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  decided  had  been  swallowed  by  the 
individual.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  were,  that,  although  cop- 
per is  found  often  in  the  animal  tissues — is  probably  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  human  body — nevertheless,  its  being  detected  in  this 
case,  not  only  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
neys, the  muscles,  and  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  intestines  and 
their  fecal  contents,  forbids  the  idea  that  its  presence  was  either 
natural  or  accidental.  A  mere  trace  of  this  metal  is  found,  ordina- 
rily, in  the  blood  of  the  human  subject.  M.  Millonij:  has  shown  that 
while  the  quantity  of  copper  is  from  0'5  to  2*5,  the  quantity  of  lead 

*  Aroer.  Joara.  Med.  Sd.,  Oct.  1848.  f  April  1848. 

X  Lond.Med.  Gaz.,  June  1S48,  from  Coroptes  Rendus,  1848. 
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is  from  1  to  5  per  cent. ;  the  quantity  of  silica  is  from  1  to  8  per 
cent.;  and  the  quantity  of  manganese  from  10  to  24  per  cent.,  in 
the  calcined  ash  of  human  blood. 

Attempt  at  Poisoning  with  Pounded  Glass. — Dr.  "W.  K.  Bow- 
ling,* of  Kentucky,  reports  the  following  case  of  an  attempt  to  kill 
a  child  by  giving  it  pulverized  glass.  A  lady  in  her  attentions  to 
her  child,  about  9  months  old,  discovered  on  the  nates  some  par- 
ticles of  glass.  Alarmed  at  such  an  appearance,  she  sent  for  her 
family  physician,  who  procured  from  the  feces  more  than  a  teaspoon- 
fol  of  glass  in  small  fragments.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  adminis- 
tered, and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  preserved  and  washed  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  glass  that  might  be  evacuated.  It 
amounted  to  80  grains,  and  was  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  the 
finest  sand  to  that  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  Not  the  slightest  irritation 
appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  the  foreign  substance,  the  child 
exhibiting  perfect  health.  This  result  was  very  different  from  the 
one  expected  by  the  ignorant  negro  nurse,  by  whom  the  glass  was 
no  doubt  given  in  revenge  to  the  parents  of  the  child. 

Antidote  to  Strychnia. — Dr.  Pidduckf  recommends  camphor  as 
an  effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  of  strychnia.  In  the  case  of  a 
weakly  man,  who  took  the  fourth  of  a  grain  (instead  of  the  six- 
teenth, which  had  been  prescribed  for  neuralgic  pains),  the  muscles 
were  convulsed  with  tetanic  spasms.  Five  grains  of  camphor  were 
given,  and  almost  immediately  the  spasms  ceased. 

Two  actions  were  not  long  since  brought  against  medical  men, 
one  in  Massachusetts,  the  other  in  New  York,  of  a  character  which, 
if  they  do  not  prove  the  progress  of  American  medicine,  must  be 
admitted,  at  least,  to  illustrate  a  certain  ^^  march  of  mind."  We 
presume  they  are  imique;  at  all  events,  we  think  they  are  worthy  of 
being  recorded.     The  particulars  of  the  first  case  are  thus  reported. 

A  Trial  of  a  Physician  for  Assault  and  Battery. — Dr.  J.  B. 
Gale,  of  Salisbury  Mills,  Mass.,  was  tried  for  an  assault  and  battery 
upon  Mrs.  Delaware,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  confinement  with  her 
first  child.  The  testimony  of  the  lady  herself  was  to  the  following 
effect:  Dr.  Gale,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  1847,  called 

•  Western  Joam.  Med.  and  Surg.,  Nov.  1848.  t  London  Lancet. 
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to  see  her,  agreeably  to  her  request,  conveyed  to  him  by  her  has* 
band.  Dr.  G.  was  introduced  into  her  room  about  5  o'clock,  and 
remained  till  the  child  was  delivered,  her  mother  and  another  womau 
being  also  present.  '^  He  had  been  in  the  room  about  fifteen  minutes," 
she  continues,  ^^when  he  came  to  where  I  was  lying  upon  the  bed, 
and  after  remarking,  *  sister,  you  are  doing  well— don't  be  scared,* 
he  commenced  making  an  assault  upon  me  by  placing  his  hands  upon 
my  person.  I  had  labour  pains  occasionally;  and  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter,  and  a  half  hour,  he  renewed  his  assaults  by  placing  his  hand 
upon  my  person.  At  these  different  times  I  told  the  doctor  to  let 
me  alone,  and  to  go  away,  but  he  would  not.  I  also  asked  for  my 
husband:  but  the  doctor  replied,  *Umph!  you  do  not  need  your  hus- 
band.' The  doctor  did  not  ask  my  consent  to  make  an  examination. 
I  think  he  increased  my  pains  at  each  examination  he  made."  Several 
physicians  having  testified  that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  G-.  was  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions,  the  counsel  for  the 
government  having  made  an  address,  Justice  Currier,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  briefly  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  after  remark- 
ing that  there  appeared  to  be  no  cause  for  the  complaint,  that  Dr.  G. 
in  discharging  his  duty  had  committed  no  offence,  ordered  the  suit 
to  be  dismissed."*" 

It  would  appear,  that  this  worthy  couple  had  been  enlightened  by 
certain  books  as  to  the  impropriety  of  employing  male  obstetricians; 
and  that  the  thought  of  punishing  a  man  employed  by  themselves 
occurred  to  them  sixteen  months  after  he  had  rendered  the  services. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  their  abhorrence  of  so  gross  an  indeli- 
cacy, and,  as  far  as  possible,  preventing  its  repetition,  they  instituted 
the  action  just  related. 

Legal  JRespormbUitt/  of  the  Physician  to  hia  Patients. — The  other 
ca3e  was  one  involving  the  legal  responsibility  of  discontinuing 
medical  attendance.  Dr.  Peter  Pratt,  of  New  York,  had  been  in 
attendance  on  a  patient  for  some  time,  but  finding  him  intractable 
and  indisposed  to  follow  his  directions,  abruptly  ceased  his  visits. 
The  patient  alleged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect,  his  health 
had  been  impaired,  and  accordingly  brought  suit  against  the  doctor, 
laying  his  damages  at  $5,000.  The  charge  of  Judge  Ulshoeffer  was 
to  the  effect,  that  a  physician  once  employed  to  attend  a  patient 
cannot,  without  due  notice,  withdraw  himself;  but  by  giving  such 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Smig.  /ourn. 
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notice  he  is  at  liberty  to  retire,  and  the  patient  cannot  maintain  an 
action.  When  a  patient  neglects  the  prescriptions  of  his  medical 
attendant,  he  has  no  legal  redress  should  the  physician  leave  him  to 
has  fate ;  and  that,  finally,  if  an  injury  results  to  the  patient  from 
the  combined  neglect  of  the  physician  and  himself,  in  such  case  he 
cannot  maintain  an  action.  The  jury  gaye  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of 
six  cents  damages. 

Feigned  Dieeaeee, — M.  Bouisson,  of  Montpellier,'*'  proposed  in 
1847,  to  apply  ether  inhalation  as  a  test  in  cases  of  feigned  deaf- 
ness, dumbness,  stammering,  and  contraction  of  the  back  or  limbs. 
He  cites  a  case  of  feigned  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat,  the  character  of  which  he  readily  detected  by  ether. 
The  author  alludes  forcibly  to  the  mischievous  uses  to  which  anses- 
dietics  may  be  prostituted  by  unprincipled  men,  instances  of  which 
have  already  transpired.  Two  cases  of  rape  committed  on  etherized 
females  by  a  dentist,  were  noticed  a  year  since,  by  the  Presse  news- 
paper,  and  have  been  generally  copied  into  our  medical  journals. 

* 

/S^ffontaneaue  Chmhuetum. — The  Gf-azette  MSdicale^  refers  to  an 
alleged  case  of  spontaneous  combustion.  On  the  6th  of  January 
1847,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  on  fire  in  bed.  A  dense  smoke 
filled  the  room;  the  bedclothes  and  clothes  of  the  deceased  were 
almost  entirely  consumed;  the  bedstead  was  partly  burnt;  and  some 
portions  of  animal  charcoal,  having  evidently  belonged  to  the  articu- 
lations were  found  near  the  body.  The  man  was  71  years  of  age, 
and  was  neither  very  fat  nor  given  to  drunkenness.  Suspicions 
were  excited  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  had  first 
murdered  him,  and  then  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  conceal  all 
traces  of  the  crime.  The  remains  were  disinterred  and  an  examina- 
tion made  by  M.  Masson  of  all  the  facts;  from  which  it  was  concluded 
that,  ^^as  it  was  impossible  to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  the  action 
of  the  combustibles  with  which  the  body  had  been  in  contact,  they 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  inherent  in  the  individual,  put  in  action, 
perhaps,  by  the  heat  of  the  brick  applied  to  the  feet,  but  which  must 
have  found  a  fuel  in  the  tissues  which  it  destroyed ;  that,  in  a  word, 
it  must  be  classed  among  the  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion.''  In 
this  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Masson,  M.  Orfila  fully  concurred,  and 
the  accused  were  accordingly  acquitted. 

•  Gazette  ^lUdicale,  Aout  1847.  f  Ibid^  Sept  1847. 
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Styllingia  Sylvatica^  a  valuable  Alterant.  — Dr.  Thomas  T. 
Simons'"  directs  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  medicinal  proper* 
ties  of  the  styllingia  sylvatica,  of  which  he  gave  some  account  in  the 
American  Medical  Recorder  more  than  twenty  years  since.  Dr.  S . 
esteems  it  the  best  vegetable  alterative  known,  and  thinks  it  will 
probably  supersede  sarsaparilla,  or  come,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as 
its  most  useful  adjuvant.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
tincture,  powder,  or  extract ;  the  latter  in  five-grain  doses,  consti- 
tuting a  good  substitute  for  blue  pill  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
susceptible  of  salivation.     The  part  of  the  plant  used  is  the  root. 

Camphor  and  Chloroform  Mixture. — The  profession  have  long 
desired  a  solvent  for  camphor,  which  would  enable  them  to  admi- 
nister this  valuable  medicine  in  efficient  doses.  The  desideratum 
has  at  length  been  attained  by  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  chemists 
of  Edinburgh.f  They  have  published  a  formula  for  exhibiting  cam- 
phor in  the  largest  doses,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  thereby 
permitting  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  dose  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  formula  is  as  follows:  Three  drachms  of  solid  cam- 
phor are  dissolved  in  one  fluidrachm  of  chloroform.  The  solution  is 
rapid  and  complete,  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  now  increased 
from  one  to  fiilly  four  fiuidrachms.  With  the  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg 
it  may  be  formed  into  an  elegant  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  water, 
without  the  separation  of  the  ingredients.  It  may  be  given  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  vehicles,  such  as  water,  without  any  material  sepa- 
ration ;  it  mixes  readily  with  weak  saline  solutions,  as  common  salt, 
phosphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  morphia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda ;  and  with  ammonia,  as  well  as  with  acid  liquids,  as  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  and  muriatic  acids,  the  mixture  seems  to  be* 
come  more  intimate  and  stable.  What  the  therapeutic  value  of  this 
formula  is,  has  not  yet  been  tested,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  possess  active  and  valuable  properties. 
Opportunities  for  trying  it  in  cholera  are  offering  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  and  in  a  little  time  we  shall  probably  have  reports 
touching  its  efficacy. 

*  Charleston  Med.  Joura.,  May  1848. 
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A  New  Organic  Base  in  Opium. — Dr.  G.  Merck*  has  described 
a  new  principle  extracted  from  the  residues  of  morphium  which  he 
calls  papaverine.  This  is  the  sixth  distinct  base  discovered  in  opium. 
Papaverine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  it  again  separates  in  a  crystalline  state  on  cool- 
ing ;  it  is  likewise  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  is  de- 
posited in  crystals  from  a  boiling  ethereal  solution  on  cooling.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water ;  forms  salts  with  acids  but  slightly  soluble  in  this 
liquid ;  has  not  been  proved  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  Its  for- 
mula is  C^oH^jNOg. 

New  Liquid  Adhesive  Plaster — Collodion. — In  a  letter  read 
before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  Mr.  Maynard,t 
a  student  of  medicine,  claims  the  discovery  of  an  adhesive  substance, 
which  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  common  adhesive 
plaster,  and  may  be  employed  in  many  cases  to  which  the  latter  is 
not  applicable.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  gun  cotton  in  sulphuric 
ether.  Mr.  M.  had  used  the  adhesive  liquid,  and  had  seen  it  applied 
by  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Whitney,  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases  of 
surgery,  some  of  them  serious,  and  successfully  in  every  case.  The 
solution,  placed  over  a  wound,  dries  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  becomes  solid  and  impermeable  to 
water;  a  strap,  glued  by  means  of  it  to  any  part  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  adhering  with  a  tenacity  truly  surprising. 

This  substance  has  been  very  beneficially  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,^  in  a  case  of  scrofulous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin,  found  it  to  possess  the  following  important  proper- 
ties, namely :  that  of  a  mild  stimulant ;  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  natural  scarf-skin;  a  mechanical  compress;  an  adhesive  glue. 
He  has  used  it  with  eminent  success  in  a  number  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  chapped  hands  and  fingers,  from  chronic  lichen  agrius, 
and  in  chapped  nipples,  it  was  more  efficient  in  its  protective  and 
curative  action  than  any  remedy  he  had  ever  employed ;  in  the  lat- 
ter affection  seeming  to  work  a  charm  upon  the  painful  skin,  and 
having  this  superiority  over  most  other  remedies,  that  it  is  in  nowise 
injurious  to  the  infant. 

Dr.  Crawford§  has  found  it  to  act  admirably  in  superficial  bums. 

• 

*  Am.  Joara.  Phannacy.    Chem.  Gaz.,  from  Liebig's  Annalen. 

t  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouhl,  March  29th,  1848. 

X  London  lancet,  January  1849. 
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Brushed  lightly  over  the  burned  surface,  a  glazing  is  quickly  ob- 
served, and  the  painful  sensation  almost  instantly  subsides.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  caries  of  the  teeth  and  tooth- 
ache. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  claim  setup  by  Mr.  Maynard,  of  hay- 
ing introduced  the  collodion  to  professional  notice,  is  controverted  by 
Mr.  Samuel  L.  Bigelow,*  also  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  It 
appears  that  these  young  gentlemen  were  taught  the  solubility  of 
gun  cotton  in  sulphuric  ether  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Jackson ;  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  the  solution  as  a  varnish,  its  adhesive  properties 
suggested  to  them  the  thought,  about  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be 
applied  advantageously  in  surgery;  and  that,  forthwith,  they  set 
about  experiments  which  resulted  in  establishing  its  great  superiority 
over  the  common  adhesive  plaster,  and  its  utility  in  many  circum- 
Btances  under  which  the  adhesive  plaster  is  not  available. 

Since  the  discovery  of  collodion,  another  adhesive  mixture  has 
been  proposed.  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  Mass.,t  finds  that  gutta 
percha  dissolved  in  chloroform,  to  the  consistency  of  melted  glue, 
and  applied  with  a  brush,  answers  an  admirable  purpose  in  many 
cases  in  which  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun  cotton  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  is  at  the  same  time  a  more  economical  preparation.  It 
does  not  evaporate  with  the  rapidity  of  collodion. 

Before  dismissing  coUodion,  let  us  remark  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  coating  for  pills.  Mr.  Durden|  says  that  aloetic  and  colocyntk 
pills  may  be  thus  rendered  tasteless,  while  their  medicinal  effect  is 
not  interfered  with.  The  piUs  are  to  be  placed  on  the  point  of  a  pin 
or  needle,  and  dipped  twice  into  the  solution  of  gun  cotton.  The 
two  dippings  give  them  a  perfect  covering. 

Sulphate  of  PhiUyrena^  a  new  Febrifuge. — ^Prof.  Jachelli§  pro- 
poses the  introduction  into  the  materia  medica  of  the  phillyrena 
latifolia,  as  a  febrifuge.  The  alkaline  principle  is  extracted,  com- 
bined to  saturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  administered  in  the  apy- 
rexia,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  febrifuge  are  not  stated  in  the  brief  notice  we  have  seen 
of  the  article. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journ.,  Maroh  22d,  1848. 
t  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  Feb.  14,  1840. 
X  Pharroaceut.  Joum. 
S  American  Journ.  Phann.,  fhnn  L'Abeille  M^dioale. 
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Cad-Liver  OU. — ^Dr.  M'Ruer*  gives  a  condensed  history  of  the 
introduction  of  cod-liver  oil,  into  the  materia  medica,  and  adds  some 
Taloable  remarks  on  its  therapeutic  powers,  in  a  paper  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary.  This  oil  has  been  a  popular  remedy 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Northern  Europe  for 
many  centuries.  Among  the  fishermen  of  our  own  continent  it  has 
long  been  highly  valued  for  its  remedial  virtues  in  rheumatism  and  its 
kindred  affections.  It  seems  first  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
medical  men  in  1771,  about  which  time  Dr.  Percival  used  it  success- 
fully in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism;  and  a  few  years  subsequently 
it  was  employed  extensively  in  hospital  practice  by  Dr.  Key  and  Dr. 
Bardsley.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1822,  that  professional  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  it  by  the  publication  of  any  number 
of  authentic  cases  in  which  it  had  been  successfully  used.  In  Hufe- 
land's  Journal,  from  1822  to  1826,  Dr.  Schenks  published  a  series 
of  papers  urging  its  claims  as  a  remedy  in  many  chronic  disorders, 
which  led  to  its  general  adoption  in  Germany,  and  ultimately  in  all 
the  States  of  Europe  and  our  own  country.  The  conjecture  first 
announced  by  Dr.  Kopp,  that  the  oil  contains  iodine,  has  been  verified 
by  analysis,  although  the  precise  quantity  has  not  been  determined, 
but  is  variously  stated  at  one-half  to  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent.  The 
proximate  elements  of  the  oil  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  bile, 
as  it  contains,  in  common  with  that  fluid,  oil,  resin,  and  saline  mat- 
ter. In  1835,  Dr.  Brefield,  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  an- 
nounced that  cod-liver  oil  might  be  regarded  as  a  specific,  both  in 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism;  and  his  favourable  testimony  has 
since  been  corroborated  by  a  host  of  European  practitioners,  who 
agree  that  it  merits,  in  addition,  the  first  rank  among  anti-scrofulous 
remedies.  Drs.  Graves,  Taufflied,  Richerand,  Marshall  Hall,  and 
others,  extol  its  curative  powers  in  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  diseases, 
phthisis,  chorea,  spinal  irritation,  chlorosis,  coxalgia,  and  tabes  me- 
aenterica. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  modu%  operandi  of  cod-liver  oil. 
Dr.  Bennett  ascribes  its  efficacy  to  its  iodine,  the  superiority  of  which 
over  that  obtained  by  chemical  means  is  owing,  he  supposes,  to  its 
combination  with  animal  matter.  Dr.  Pereira,t  in  an  elaborate 
paper  on  this  subject,  expresses  a  disbelief  in  this  opinion,  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  iodine  is  not  always  a  constituent  of  cod- 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ^  Maich  21,  1849. 
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liver  oil.   Dr.  Ascherson,  of  Berlin,  conceives  that  the  oil  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  the  elementary  cells  of  tissue,  and  thus  aids  the 
restorative  process  of  the  economy.     Most  writers,  while  they  ac- 
cord ingenuity  to  this  hypothesis,  differ  from  its  author  in  attribut- 
ing the  curative  power  of  the  agent  to  its  influence  in  improving  the 
function  of  nutrition,  thereby  affording  to  the  blood  an  energetic  and 
rich  plasma,  and  promoting  the  activity  of  the  vital  forces,  and  for- 
warding the  absorption  of  morbid  deposits.     Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
believes  that  it  pervades  the  structure,  and  penetrates  even  into  im- 
perfectly organized  deposits,  and,  by  softening  and  rendering  them 
more  permeable  and  supple,  brings  them  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  adjoining  living  parts,  through  the  circulation;  whereby  their 
vitality  and  nutrition  are  improved,  or,  if  incapable  of  improvement, 
are  gradually  dissolved  and  carried  away.     To  these  explanations, 
Dr.  M'Buer  feels   authorized,  from  having  observed  its  effects  in 
some  peculiar  diseases,  to  add  another.     He  attributes  the  restora- 
tive powers  of  the  oil  to  its  direct  admissibility  into  the  circulation, 
without  undergoing  the  process  of  digestion,  or  passing  through  the  lac- 
teal system,  entering  either  by  vital  absorption  or  by  endosmosis.  The 
objection  to  all  these  theories  is,  that  they  are  gratuitous;  but  while 
the  rationale  of  the  remedy  must  be  admitted  to  be  conjectural,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  nutritive  of  no  ordinary  power,  and 
exercises  a  great  control  over  the  cachectic  diathesis,  and  scrofulous 
deposits.     Its  curative  powers,  remarks  Dr.  M.,  are  more  manifest 
in  tubercular  phthisis  than  in  any  other  disease  in  which  he  has  tried 
it.     He  supposes  that,  in  this  disease,  besides  invigorating  the  sys- 
tem^ it  also  exerts  a  conservative  influence,  presenting  to  the  oxygen 
elements  for  combustion,  and  in  this  manner  protecting  the  nitro- 
genous tissues  ;>  and  this  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  urine  of  three  phthisical  patients  was  found  to  contain  a  smaller 
quantity  of  urea  after  they  began  to  take  the  oil,  than  it  exhibited 
before.     Within  the  last  two  years  he  has  prescribed  it  in  thirteen 
well-marked  cases  of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  the  results  have  been 
that,  in  two,  it  excited  hemoptysis  or  diarrhoea,  and  was  discontinued; 
in  two,  no  effect  whatever  was  perceived;  in  five,  the  patients  were 
materially  benefited,  and  were  still  persisting  in  its  use  a  few  months 
ago;  and  in  four,  they  have  been  to  all  appearances  cured,  having 
regained  their  flesh  and  strength ;  their  cough  and  humid  respiration 
having  ceased,  and  their  circulations  returned  within  the  limits  of 
health. 
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Datura  Stramonium  as  an  Emmenagogue. — ^Dr.  B.  F,  Jones* 
proposes  the  datura  stramoniam  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  suppressed 
menstruation.  He  details  the  particulars  of  a  case  in.  which  it 
seemed  to  act  beneficially,  and  says,  that  he  has  derived  advantage 
from  it  in  other  cases  similar  in  character.  He  prescribes  it  in  the 
form  of  tincture. 

Muriate  of  Opium. — Dr.  Nicolf  recommends  the  muriate  of 
opium  to  practitioners  as  possessing  advantages  over  all  the  other 
preparations  of  that  drug.  It  is  the  only  one  which,  according  to 
his  experience,  does  not  produce  headache.  He  esteems  it  a  more 
eligible  opiate  than  the  salts  of  morphia.  The  following  is  the 
formula  by  which  he  prepares  it:  The  best  powdered  opium,  one 
ounce;  muriatic  acid,  one  ounce;  distilled  water,  twenty  ounces; 
Mix.  Shake  this  mixture  very  frequently  every  day,  for  fourteen 
days;  then  strain  and  filter.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops. 

Scutellaria  Geniculata  in  Epilepsy. — Dr.  EvansJ  relates  some 
cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  he  thinks  he  has  derived  advantage 
from  the  use  of  the  Scutellaria  geniculata^  or  skull  cap.  He  admin- 
isters the  remedy  in  the  form  of  an  infnsion,  a  drachm  of  the  skull 
cap  to  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  every  eight  hours,  increased  after  a  week  to  two  ounces. 
It  is  to  be  continued  five  or  six  months,  in  order  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  over  other  remedies  in  the  disease. 

Iodine  an  Antidote  to  the  Venom  of  the  Mattlemake. — Dr.  Whit- 
mire§  has  applied  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  several  accidents  of 
this  sort,  and,  from  the  experience  he  has  had,  concludes  that  iodine 
is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  in  animals  and  the  human  subject.  His 
manner  of  employing  it  is  to  paint  the  part  bitten,  and  so  far  as  the 
swelling  extends,  with  three  or  four  coats  of  the  tincture  daily ;  and 
to  follow  up  the  swelling  where  it  extends.  By  the  time  the  third 
application  is  made,  the  tumefaction  will  generally  cease  to  progress, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  the  parts  will  return  to  their  natural  state. 

*  Western  Journ.  Med.  and  Surg.,  April  1848. 
t  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Feb.  1848. 
X  British  Am.  Journ.  Med.  &c.,  Jan.  1849. 
§  North- Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
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Indian  Hemp. — Dr.  Rahbaumy  of  Potsdam,  has  employed  the 
cannabis  indica  in  facial  neuralgia  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  more  than  thirty  cases  decided  benefit  was  experienced, 
and  a  number  were  entirely  relieved.  He  remarks  that  some  very 
delicate  individuals  were  seized  with  a  little  giddiness,  lassitude  in 
the  limbs,  &c.,  while  others  were  excited  to  great  mirth;  but  that 
aU  these  symptoms  subsided  in  a  short  time.  The  dose  in  which  he 
administered  it  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture, 
containing  about  one  grain  of  the  resinous  extract.  Dr.  Christison 
says  he  has  used  the  Indian  hemp  '^a  good  deal,  and  with  decided 
success,  in  diseases  at  large,  to  obtain  sleep."  In  toothache,  rheu- 
matism, and  even  in  tetanus,  it  is  said  to  have  proved  an  efficient 
remedy. 

Chloroform, — The  honour  of  giving  chloroform  to  the  world  is 
shared  between  Liebig,  Soubeiran,  and  Guthrie.  By  each  of  these 
chemists,  without  any  concert  of  action,  or  knowledge  of  each  other, 
it  was  discovered  at  nearly  the  same  time ;  but  the  credit  of  having 
indicated  its  remedial  applications  is  unquestionably  due  to  our 
countryman.  Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  late  of  Sackett*s  Harbour,  N.  Y., 
published  an  account  of  its  therapeutical  effects,  and  of  the  mode  of 
obtaining  it,  in  January  1832.*  "For  six  months,"  he  remarks  in 
his  first  communiciation,  "  persons  have  drunk  of  the  solution  of  chlo^ 
ric  ether"  (prepared  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  in  obtaining 
chloroform),  "not  only  very  freely,  but  frequently  to  the  point  of 
intoxication."  He  found  it  promptly  to  produce  a  lively  flow  of 
spirits,  and  to  leave  little  of  the  depression,  which  is  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  free  use  of  the  article  he 
encouraged,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  might,  its  probable 
value  as  a  medicine;  and  he  concluded  from  all  that  he  observed,  that 
it  "promised  much  as  a  remedy  in  cases  requiring  a  safe,  quick,  ener- 
getic, and  palatable  stimulus."  He  placed  some  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  Prof.  Eli  Ives,  and  of  his  son.  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Ives,  who  reported 
to  him,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  that  they  had  given  it  in  asthma, 
internally,  and  that  it  afforded  speedy  and  effectual  relief;  that  they 
liad  caused  it  to  be  inhaled  in  a  case  of  pulmonic  disease  attended 
by  general  debility  and  difficult  respiration,  and  that  "  its  immediate 
effects,  besides  giving  relief,  was  that  of  giving  a  pleasant  sensation." 
They  found  it,  in  other  cases,  to  allay  irritation  in  the  nervous  sys- 

*  See  Amer;  Joarn.  Sci.  and  Arts,  to].  zxL  64,  and  xzii.  105. 
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tooB,  abate  the  heat  of  tbe  skin,  relieve  spasmodic  cough,  and  act, 
geBerally,  as  a  diffusible  stimulant.* 

These  interesting  observations  awakened  but  little  attention,  and 
the  new  remedial  agent  fell  into  comparative  neglect,  until  the  dis- 
coverj  of  the  ansesthetic  virtues  of  sulphuric  ether,  at  Boston,  drew 
the  minds  of  professional  men  again  to  the  subject.  Chloroform,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  analyzed  by  Dumas,  and  its  precise  com- 
position revealed.  -  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Simpson  established 
its  anaesthetic  powers,  and  proved  that,  for  the  production  of  insen- 
sibility, it  was,  on  many  accounts,  superior  to  ether,  which  it  has  in 
a  great  measure  superseded. 

Ansesthetics  have  now  taken  a  permanent  place  among  the  re- 
sources of  the  surgeon,  the  accoucheur,  and  the  physician.  It  is 
only  of  the  applications  of  which  they  are  susceptible  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter,  that  it  will  be  expected  of  us  to  speak  in  detail. 

UtAerizatian. — The  novelty  and  interest  of  this  subject  justify 
us  in  going  more  into  detail  respecting  it,  than  we  have  ventured 
to  do  on  most  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  Report.  It  was  not- 
long  after  the  introduction  of  ether  vapour  into  surgical  practice, 
befcnre  physicians  began  to  apply  it  to  various  forms  of  disease; 
and  although  but  little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  its 
remedial  powers  were  first  tested,  enough  has  been  ascertained  to 
establish  its  claims  to  a  high  rank  among  our  therapeutic  agents. 
One  of  the  first  cases  recorded  in  which  etherization  was  practiced 
for  the  relief  of  disease  occurred  in  Turin.  M.  Pertusio,t  surgeon 
to  onie  of  the  hospitals  in  that  city,  caused  a  patient  to  inhale  the 
vapour  of  ether  for  traumatic  tetanus,  on  the  13th  of  Feb.  1847. 
The  mnseular  contraction  was  instantly  overcome,  and  although  the 
tetanic  symptoms  reappeared  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  ether 
passed  away,  by  its  continuance  for  several  days  the  disease  was  at 
length  subdued.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  patient  had  passed  a 
wedc  without  experiencing  the  slightest  symptom  of  tetanus.  Mr. 
Lansdown,  of  the  Bristol  General  Hospital,^  reports  a  case  of  this 
disease  in  which  the  inhalation  of  ether  was  successful.  Tetanus 
followed  amputation  of  the  £sot  for  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
Ether  was  at  once  resorted  to,  and  under  its  action  the  patient  was 
at  once  able  to  open  his  mouth  and  receive  nourishment;  but  five 

*  Am.  Jouin.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  zzi.  406. 
t  Western  Journ.  Med.  and  Surg.,  June  1847. 
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days  after  the  practice  was  instituted  he  was  not  able  to  swallow  the 
smallest  quantity  of  fluid  except  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
vapour.  The  case  persisted  for  three  weeks,  and  throughout  the 
whole  period,  remarks  Mr.  L.,  "ether  was  the  sheet-anchor,"  afford- 
ing, every  time  it  was  used,  instant  relief  from  spasms  of  intense 
severity.  A  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Chalmers,*  of  the  Liverpool 
North  Dispensary,  in  which  recovery  ensued  upon  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  The  subject,  a  muscular  young  man,  experienced  the  disease 
in  an  aggravated  form.  Three  weeks  after  its  invasion,  his  legs  and 
thighs  were  still  so  rigid  that  a  stout  man  was  not  able  to  flex  them 
upon  the  abdomen.  The  spasms  always  yielded  to  the  inhalation,  and 
the  only  cry  of  the  patient  was  that  his  attendants  did  not  give  him 
enough  ether.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Hawkesworth,t  the  remedy 
succeeded  after  various  other  measures  had  failed  to  overcome  the 
violent  muscular  contractions.  Mr.  Hapgood;);  publishes  a  success- 
ful case.  Dr.  E.  W.  Theobald,  of  Baltimore,§  reports  an  interesting 
case  in  which  ether  exerted  the  happiest  effects.  A  quarryman, 
whose  hand  had  been  lacerated  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
blast,  experienced  a  fortnight  afterwards  symptoms  of  tetanus. 
These  were  well  marked  in  a  few  days,  when  he  was  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  ether.  He  fell  asleep,  and  the  spasms  relaxed.  The 
remedy  was  continued,  always  with  the  same  result,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  the  patient  was  dismissed  cured.  Dr.  Parrish||  gives 
the  particulars  ofa  case  in  which  the  disease  supervened  upon  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  after  resisting  the  action 
of  assafetida,  opium,  &c.,  yielded  finally  to  etherization.  Several 
hours  refreshing  sleep  followed  its  first  trial,  and  convalescence  was 
soon  established. 

Chloroform  has  been  employed  with  similar  success  in  this  refrac- 
tory disease.  Mr.  Baker^f  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  in  which 
recovery  followed  its  use  under  extremely  unpromising  circumstances. 
Every  muscle  of  the  patient  seemed  implicated  in  the  spastic  action, 
and  though  he  remained  conscious,  he  had  lost  all  power  of  speech 
and  deglutition.  It  was  impossible  to  give  medicines,  and  his  attend- 
ants made  ineffectual  efforts  to  administer  an  enema.  Chloroform  was 
applied  to  his  nose  and  mouth  on  a  handkerchief,  and  in  about  three 
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minTites  the  muscles  began  to  relax;  for  a  short  time  he  muttered 
incoherently,  then  answered  rationally  two  or  three  questions,  and 
finally  sank  into  a  sound  sleep,  with  the  muscular  system  relaxed  and 
free  from  convulsions.  In  about  two  hours  he  awoke,  with  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs  restored.  Asking  to  be  assisted  to  the  night-chair, 
he  had  a  copieus  stool,  entered  into  a  rational  conyersation  with 
those  around  him,  and  experienced  afterwards  no  return  of  the 
tetanic  spasms.  Dr.  S.  C.  Thornton*  recites  the  history  of  a  case 
which  he  treated  successfully  with  chloroform — the  only  case  of  trau- 
matic tetanus,  he  remarks,  which,  during  a  practice  of  twenty-eight 
years,  he  has  seen  relieved.  The  subject  was  a  stout  Irishman,  and 
the  disorder  resulted  from  a  trifling  injury  on  the  foot.  After  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  calomel,  and  morphia  had  been  resorted  to,  the  agony 
of  the  patient  continued  unabated.  The  spasms  recurred  every 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  He  was  at  length  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  no  sooner  was  the  influence  established 
than  he  cried  out,  "I  am  easy  now."  Not  only  were  the  paroxysms 
shortened ;  the  intervals  between  them  grew  longer,  and  in  a  fort- 
night lie  recovered.  A  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  a  boy,  aged  17 
years,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Worthingtonf  in  which  chloroform 
afforded  temporary  relief;  but  the  spasms  returned,  and  the  patient 
eventually  died.  A  case  of  the  same  character  occurred  in  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee.  The  relief  was  only  transient;  but  the  chloroform 
was  not  continued  as  it  ought  to  have  been.]; 

Etherization  has  also  been  successful  in  the  idiopathic  form  of 
this  disease,  an  interesting  case  of  which  is  reported  by  W.  H.  Cary, 
£sq.§  The  subject  was  a  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  who  complained 
one  cold  day  of  a  cramp  in  her  fingers,  shortly  after  which  complete 
emprosthotonos  supervened.  Purgatives,  opiates,  the  warm  bath, 
were  tried  in  vain.  On  the  sixth  day,  she  had  nearly  lost  the  power 
of  speech  and  of  deglutition ;  the  diaphragm  was  rigidly  and  pain- 
fully contracting,  and  she  was  becoming  exhausted.  Chloroform 
was  given  once  and  repeated;  the  little  patient  slept  quietly  till 
morning,  and  then  rose  quite  well.  A  remarkable  case  is  given  by 
Dr.  Maddin,||  at  the  time  of  reporting  it,  a  student  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Louisville.     In  August,  1848,  a  horse  belonging 
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to  his  landlord,  in  Alabama,  was  found  in  the  morning  affected  with 
lockjaw.  Mr.  M.  saw  the  animal  late  in  the  evenings  when  he  was 
lying  on  his  side,  unable  to  raise  his  head  or  move  his  limbs ;  in  a 
word,  affected  with  universal  rigidity.  Half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
was  given,  in  conjunction  with  25  grains  of  camphor,  after  which, 
before  the  medicine  had  had  time  to  produce  any  effect,  chloroform 
was  applied.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  limbs  of  the  horse  had 
become  flexible;  his  jaws  could  be  separated;  his  muscular  system 
generally  was  relaxed.  This  state  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  spasms  began  to  return.  He  was  a  second  time  sub- 
jected to  the  influences  of  the  ansesthetic,  and  when  this  had  passed 
off,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  could  stand  on  his  feet.  In  less  than 
three  hours  from  the  second  time  of  administering  it,  the  animal  was 
grazing  about  the  lot,  and  next  morning  was,  to  all  appearance,  per- 
fectly well. 

In  the  convulsions  of  children,  chloroform  and  ether  have  been 
applied  with  benefit.  Dr.  Wyatt"*"  relates  a  case,  that  of  a  boy  11 
years  old,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  much  mitigated  by  the  inha- 
lation of  ether.  Dr.  Sabinf  treated  a  case  of  it  in  a  child,  five 
months  of  age,  with  entire  success.  The  convulsions  were  not  only 
suspended  at  the  time,  but  never  returned. 

Prof.  Jackson,!  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of 
Philadelphia,  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  convulsions  in  a 
lady,  excited  by  stricture  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum,  which 
prevented  the  flatus  from  passing,  in  which  chloroform  was  inhaled 
in  surprising  quantities,  and  the  patient  recovered.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  an  attack  of  spasms  occurred,  and  continued  for 
several  hours;  the  urine  was  retained,  from  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  Relief  was  promptly  expe- 
rienced after  the  patient  had  inhaled  a  few  drops  of  chloroform, 
and  the  remedy  was  continued  for  several  weeks  in  gradually  in- 
creased doses.  ^^  Dr.  Jackson  was  sent  for  one  morning,  and  found 
the  mother  of  the  lady  in  great  alarm,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  chloroform  which  her  daughter  had  taken.  She  had 
inhaled  two  ounces  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  then  two  ounces 
more,  and  an  additional  ounce  in  the  course  of  the  night;  being 
five  ounces  inhaled  from  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  until  10  o'clock  of  the 
ensuing  morning.     Dr.  J.  found  her  with  feeble  pulse,  diminished 
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temperatnre  of  body,  and  considerable  excitement  of  mind;  she  re^ 
mained  cold  and  almost  pulseless  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours, 
when  all  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  disappeared ;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  since  that  time  she  has  had  no  return  of  her  spasms. 

Puerperal  convulsions  have  proved  manageable,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, by  etherization.  A  case  is  recorded  by  W.  J.  White, 
Esq.,'*'  in  which  chloroform  was  applied  with  signal  success.  The 
eonvulsions  came  on  during  a  tedious  labour,  and  persisted,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remedies  employed,  until  the  woman  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  when  they  subsided;  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  soon  followed,  and  in  an  hour  more  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  male  child.  Mr.  Feamf  has  used  the  remedy 
with  equal  success  in  this  appalling  disease.  During  a  whole  day, 
his  patient  had  been  insensible;  but,  under  the  effects  of  the  chloro- 
form, the  convulsions  ceased,  and  labour  was  terminated  with  instru- 
ments. Mr.  Clifton^  reports  a  case  of  this  disorder  in  which  chlo- 
roform proved  equally  efficacious.  From  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions, the  woman  passed  into  a  tranquil  sleep  under  its  influence. 
Two  cases  are  recorded  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine 
(July  1848),  in  which  the  same  practice  was  effectual.  In  one,  the 
convulsions  never  returned  after  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour;  in  the 
other,  they  were,  suspended  during  an  instrumental  delivery,  and 
returned,  much  mitigated,  only  on  being  excited  by  noise.  Prof. 
White§  reports  an  interesting  case  of  its  successful  use  in  this  affec- 
tion. His  patient  was  pregnant  with  twins.  The  convulsions  quick- 
ly subsided  on  the  induction  of  ansesthesia,  and  the  children  were 
delivered  without  difficulty. 

Prof.  Channing,  in  his  work  on  ^^ Etherizatum  in  OkHdbirthy^' 
gives  the  history  of  three  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  were 
treated,  one  under  his  own  observation,  by  chloroform  and  ether. 
"I  passed  twenty-four  hours  with  my  patient,"  says  Prof.  C,  "and 
had  opportunities  to  observe  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  etheriza- 
tion. Inhalation  was  used  to  prevent  the  convulsions.  It  was  used 
for  some  time  at  the  very  beginning  of  uterine  effort,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  it  ceased."  Dr.  S.  N.  Harris||  mentions  a  case  in  which 
ether  was  prescribed  with  success.    The  woman  was  not  yet  de- 
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livered ;  the  conviilsioiifi  were  frequent  and  yiolent,  coBtinning  from 
twenty  to  tbirty  minuteB.  Under  the  action  of  the  ansasthetic^  thej 
promptly  ceased ;  ergot  was  administered,  and  the  labour  brought  to 
a  fayoorable  termination.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Harding,  of 
New  Brunswick,'*'  in  which  the  convulsions  yielded  immediately  to 
cl^Ioroform  inhalation.  No  untoward  effects  followed  etherization  in 
any  of  these  cases. 

Hysteria  has  been  relieyed  by  etherization.  In  a  case  related  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,!  violent  paroxysms  were  subdued  in  from  one  to  two 
minutes  by  the  vapour  of  ether.  Spasmodic  asthma  has  repeatedly 
yielded  to  its  administration.  Mr.  Greenhalgh;);  and  Mr.  Chandler§ 
veport  successful  cases.  In  the  latter,  chlotoform  afforded  relief 
from  the  distressing  symptoms,  after  ether  had  been  applied  without 
effect.  A  case  of  bronchitis  is  recorded||  in  which  a  most  trouble- 
seme  symptom  was  overcome,  and  convalescence  hastened,  by  the  use 
of  chloroform.  An  aged  lady,  in  whom  all  the  acute  symptoms  of 
the  disease  had  been  removed  by  appropriate  treatment,  still  ezpe* 
rienced  a  cough,  with  extreme  restlessness  and  sleeplessness.  She 
eould  not  bear  any  description  of  opiate,  and  three  nighta  had  been 
passed  without  any  sleep  whatever.  Chloroform  was  inhaled,  and 
mder  its  immediate  action  she  had  two  hours  of  most  refreshing 
sleep;  her  nights  afterwards  were  good,  and  she  remained  free 
from  the  symptoms  mentioned. 

Chloroform  has  been  applied  beneficially  in  chorea.  Mr.  Harris^ 
mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  17,  who  was  predisposed  by  a 
efalorotic  state  of  the  constitution  to  the  disease,  and  in  whom  the 
attack  was  brought  on  by  fright.  Other  remedies  having  failed 
to  subdue  the  involuntary  muscular  movements,  she  was,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  mus- 
eelar  twitchings  were  almost  magically  arrested,  and  a  calm  sleep 
followed ;  and,  by  persevering  in  the  daily  use  of  the  agent  for  a 
fortnight,  convalescence  was  fully  established.  It  is  proper,  how^ 
ever,  to  state  that  other  appropriate  treatment  was  employed  in 
ooigunction  with  the  chloroform. 

In  mania  and  delirium  tremens,  chloroform  and  ether  have  been 
lesorted  to  with  eminent  advantage.  Dr.  Boyd*"*^  relates  cases  of 
mania,  chronic  and  acute,  in  which  he  prescribed  inhalations  of 
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elher,  iritk  iiio  effect  of  tranqnillinng  the  patieiitB  at  a  time  wbfen 
they  were  most  furious.  Dr.  Skaoi  physioian  to  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum,  bears  equally  favaurable  testimoiiy  to  its  tranquil- 
Hiiiig  effects  in  such  cases.  The  most  violent  of  his  patients  were 
soon  put  into  a  oalm  and  profound  sleep  by  the  ethereal  vapour^ 

Dr.  E.  B.  Moore*  mentions  a  case  of  mania  in  a  woman  appa^ 
rently  excited  by  odontalgia*  She  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
have  the  tooth  extracted,  or  to  take  an  anodyne  which  might  stop 
her  raving.  Finally,  she  was  forced  to  inhale  chloroform,  the  effeot 
of  which  was  prompt  and  decided.  After  a  second  application,  she 
slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  and  awoke  perfectly  rational.  Her 
defective  tooth  was  extracted  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
since  that  time  she  has  enjoyed  a  comfortable  state  of  health.  Dr. 
M'Gavinf  reports  favourably  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  Moni> 
rose  Lunatic  Asylum.  ^^Its  beneficial  effects,"  he  remarks,  ^^havo 
been  conspicuous  in  muny  cases,  and  in  some  has  had  a  consider- 
sido  share  in  conducing  to  recovery." 

In  delirium  tremens,  its  curative  powers  have  been  shown  to  be 
Tory  great.  Dr.  Anderson^  mentiouB  a  case  in  which,  after  the 
failure  of  large  doses  of  opium  to  procure  sleep,  ether  was  success- 
hly  and  the  man  almost  immediately  recovered.  Sinular  oases  are 
reported  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Bu/rgical  Journal^  and  in  the 
London  Lancet.  Etherization,  in  fact,  has  rarely  failed  of  the  derired 
effect  in  this  refractory  disorder,  and  is,  confessedly,  not  only  much 
9M>re  prompt,  but  much  more  certain  in  its  action  than  any  opiate 
hitherto  employed.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  editor  of  the  New  Jercey 
Medical  Beporter,  gives  the  history  of  an  instructive  case.§  T&e 
various  preparations  of  opium  were  pushed  as  far  as  it  was  deemed 
safe  to  prescribe  them,  without  inducing  repose.  Ether  was  adtninis* 
tered  with  only  partial  success;  but,  under  the  combined  action  Of 
chloroform  and  ether,  the  patient,  ^'  in  less  than  fifte^!i  minutes,  feH 
back  upon  his  pillow  in  a  sound  slumber,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  six  hours ;  when  he  awoke,  and  expressed  himself 
quite  well."  Dr.  Whiting||  gives  a  case  in  wfaiefa  ^^ fifty  grankf  of 
opiumj  besides  a  large  quantity  of  camphor  julep,  and  Hoffmann's 
anodyne,"  were  taken  by  a  man  labouring  under  mania»4-potu,  in 
right  hours.    Sleep,  nevertheless,  was  not  procured,  and  chloroform 
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inhalatioii  was  resorted  to.  Under  its  operation,  the  patient  became 
qniety  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  recovered.  Dr.  Evans*  mentionA 
a  case  in  which  he  administered  chloroform  in  this  disorder  with 
but  partial  success. 

A  case  of  hydrophobic  mania  was  relieved,  in  Liverpool,  by  the 
continued  use  of  chloroform,  as  related  by  B.  Y.  Ackerly,  Esq.,  in 
the  London  Lancet  for  October  1848 ;  and  a  case  of  hydrophobia  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Hartshorne,t  in  which,  though  the  issue  was  fatal, 
as  usual,  this  remedy  mastered  the  violent  delirium  and  horror  of 
the  disease.  A  case  of  supposed  hydrophobia  in  a  lady  residing  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
agent,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Jackson.  Doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed whether  this  was  a  true  case  of  rabies  canina,  and  Professor 
J.  is  not  himself  prepared  to  assert,  positively,  that  it  was,  although 
he  inclines  to  that  belief.^ 

When  the  antispasmodic  powers  of  chloroform  were  made  known, 
it  was  early  suggested  that  the  remedy  might  prove  a  precious  re- 
source in  mastering  the  spasms  of  cholera.  Opportunities  were  not 
long  wanting  to  'make  trial  of  its  virtues  in  that  disease,  and  while 
we  are  compelled  to  record  that,  as  a  curative  measure,  it  has  not 
equalled  the  hopes  of  some  of  its  panegyrists,  as  a  palliative  means 
it  ha3  not  disappointed  the  expectations  concerning  it.  In  the  Lan- 
don  Medical  TimeSy  cases  of  cholera  were  reported,  a  few  months 
since,  in  which  its  action  was  strikingly  favourable.  The  remedy  was 
given  internally,  in  combination  with  brandy  and  water.  In  ano- 
ther part  of  this  report,  reference  will  be  made  to  a  case  treated  on 
the  Mississippi  by  chloroform  administered  in  the  same  way.  A 
cure  is  reported  by  Dr.  Mofiat  in  a  case  which  lately  occurred  in 
England,  and  was  on  the  borders  of  collapse  before  qiedical  aid  was 
obtained.  For  nine  hours  the  patient  had  been  vomiting  incessantly; 
diarrhoea  had,  all  that  time,  been  profuse;  he  was  blue,  and  his  ex- 
tremities were  cold  and  cramped  when  seen  by  Dr.  M.,  and  not  the 
slightest  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  either  arm.  Laudanum  was  given, 
but  he  instantly  vomited  it  up.  "  I  then,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  gave  him 
a  dose  of  chloroform  by  inhalation.  He  fell  gently  back,  the  vomit- 
ingceased,  and  he  lay  quite  calm."  The  anaesthesia  was  kept  up,  more 
or  less,  for  four  hours,  during  which  time  a  little  brandy,  camphor, 
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kc.y  were  giren,  and  his  body  was  kept  warm  by  bottles  of  bot  water 
and  a  load  of  bed-clothes.     He  recoyered. 

In  nephritic  and  other  forms  of  colic,  anesthetics  have  exerted 
tiie  happiest  influence,  and  take  precedence  of  all  other  remedies. 
Br.  Stille  mentioned  cases  of  the  former  affection,  thus  successfully 
treated,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians. 
Earache,  sick  headache,  and  many  other  transient  disorders  are 
reported  in  the  journals  as  having  yielded  to  their  use.  A  curious 
case  of  recoyery  of  hearing  in  a  woman  in  Georgia  is  reported  in 
the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  She  was  etherized  by 
a  dentist  in  view  of  haying  a  tooth  extracted.  Her  hearing,  which 
had  been  long  impaired,  was  restored  by  the  etherization. 

In  dysmenorrhoea,  the  practice  has  proved  highly  satisfactory, 
mitigating  the  acute  sufferings  when  opium,  camphor,  and  all  other 
anodynes  had  proved  ineffectual.  The  nature  of  this  disease  is  such 
that  no  remedy  which  stops  short  of  removing  the  cause  can  be  more 
than  palliative;  but  in  many  cases,  the  anguish  is  so  intense  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  find  a  palliative  remedy.  Dr. 
Bennett*  notices  cases  in  which  the  relief  afforded  by  chloroform 
was  yery  decided.  Dr.  Withersf  publishes  a  remarkable  case  of  the 
sort.  The  sufferings  of  his  patient  were  such  as  to  excite  apprehen- 
sions for  her  safety,  and  were  not  materially  lessened  by  the  bleed- 
mgs  and  large  doses  of  opium  to  which  he  resorted,  but  yielded  in- 
stantly to  chloroform.  He  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  anaesthetic,  at  intervals,  for  about  eighty  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  his  patient  was  entirely  relieved.  When  he  commenced 
its  nse,  it  required  forty  drops  to  induce  anaesthesia;  but  after 
it  had  been  repeatedly  administered,  and  the  violence  of  the  parox- 
ysms had  abated,  it  was  found  that  the  same  effect  was  produced  by 
ten  drops.  Dr.  (JriscomJ  has  recorded  a  case  of  dysmenorrhoea  in 
which  the  use  of  ether,  repeated  every  hour  to  an  extent  short  of 
destroying  consciousness,  was  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Local  Application  of  OMoroform. — Three  cases  of  lumbago  are 
reported  by  M.  Moreau,§  of  Tours,  in  which  immediate  and  per- 
manent relief  was  obtained  by  the  application  to  the  loins  of  some 
lint  on  which  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  had  been  poured.     In  order 

*  London  Limoet,  Feb.  1848. 
t  Western  Joarn.  Med.  and  Snrg^  Feb.  1849. 
%  Trans.  Coll.  Phys.  Phil.,  April  1849. 
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to  prevent  the  eraporation  of  the  chloroform,  oiled  silk  should  be 
laid  over  the  lint.  In  a  few  minutes,  it  is  said,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a  burning  heat  in  the  part,  which  becomes  red;  occasion- 
all  J  vesicles  are  formed;  at  the  same  time  the  rheumatic  pain  ceases. 
That  the  relief  does  not  depend  upon  the  irritation  of  the  chloroform, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  follow  the  previous  applicatien 
of  sinapisms  in  some  of  the  cases ;  and  M.  Moreau's  theory  is,  that  it 
reaches,  by  imbibition,  the  cutaneous  and  superficial  muscular  nerves, 
upon  which  it  exerts  its  anaesthetic  power. 

Dr.  Hays'*"  relates  a  case  of  neuralgia  in  a  man  fifty  years  of  age, 
in  which  local  anaesthesia  was  produced,  with,  apparently,  the  hap- 
piest effects.  The  part  affected  was  the  foot,  which  Dr.  H.  directed 
to  be  enveloped  with  a  pledget  of  lint  wet  with  chloroform.  Next 
morning  he  found  his  patient  free  from  pain,  which  all  the  remedies 
previously  employed  had  failed  to  relieve.  On  a  recurrence  of  the 
pain,  some  weeks  after,  chloroform  was  again  effectual.  Dr.  B<mdf 
relates  an  analogous  instance.  An  elderly  lady  had  facial  neural- 
gia, which  was  promptly  relieved  by  the  local  application  of  chloro- 
form. Dr.  Parrishj:  has  used  chloroform,  locally,  in  deep-seated 
pains  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  in  superficial  pains,  and  has  derived  from 
it  the  most  striking  relief  in  cases  where  large  doses  of  opium  wer» 
of  little  avail. 

In  a  case  of  pelvic  tumour,  where  severe  pains  affected  the  infe- 
rior extremities,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  pressure  of  the  nerves 
by  the  tumour,  M.  Legroux§  resorted,  with  success,  to  the  local  ap-> 
plication  of  chloroform,  after  the  usual  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
He  placed  a  sponge  containing  chloroform  in  the  foot  of  a  large 
boot  of  wax  cloth,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  vapour 
only  came  in  contact  with  the  skin.  A  feeling  of  warmth,  prickling, 
and  numbness  was  soon  experienced.  After  its  application  for  a 
few  hours,  the  pain  was  no  longer  felt.  The  immunity  from  it  was 
enjoyed  for  several  days,  and  when  it  at  length  returned,  the  same 
treatment  was  equally  successful.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette 
des  HopUauZj  it  is  stated  that  M.  Jules  Boux  applies  chloroform  to 
the  surfaces  of  wounds  after  operations,  and  thus  secures  local  in- 
sensibility for  forty-eight  hours.    He  also  applies  it  to  the  surface 
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of  idcen  to  which  he  is  about  to  apply  the  caustic,  and  in  this  way 
preyents  much  pain. 

Internal  Ubb  of  GKbrof&rm. — Dr.  Hartshorne,  at  the  sagges- 
tioQ  of  Prof.  Wood,  has  made  trial  of  chloroform  internally,  in  a 
nwnber  of  patienie  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.*  On  account  (tf 
its  pungency,  it  requires  to  be  given  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
A  womaD)  with  a  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the  head,  took  76 
drops  at  night,  slept  better  than  she  had  doiie  for  weeks,  even 
after  inhaling  chloroform  or  ether,  was  unusually  comfortable  the 
next  day,  and  continued  to  improve  under  its  use.  It  answered 
admirably  as  a  substitute  for  Dover's  powder  in  a  case  of  rheumatism, 
and  afforded  prompt  relief  in  a  case  of  flatulent  colic.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Strother  administered  100  drops  to  a  cholera  patient,  with  the 
ellect  of  relieving  the  cramps,  the  vomiting,  and  all  the  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  other  remedies 
were  applied,  and  the  patient  recover ed.f  It  was  given  to  a  patient 
labouring  under  traumatic  tetanus,  by  Dr.  Brickell,^  of  New  Or- 
leans, in  doses  of  a  hundred  drops,  but  without  any  very  decided 
advantage;  and  the  disease  afterwards  yielded  to  large  doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  Dr.  J.  B.  Warriner§  mentions  a  case  of  sick 
headache  and  a  case  of  dysmenorrhoea,  in  which  it  was  resorted  to 
with  immediate  relief.  The  dysmenorrhoea  was  regarded  as  a  neu- 
ralgia of  the  uterus. 

Danger9  of  Etherization, — No  one  any  longer  questions  that 
these  are  real.  In  many  cases,  persons  have  experienced  alarming 
symptoms  from  it;  and  in  a  number,  death  has  ensued.  How  many 
fatal  instances  are  justly  ascribable  to  it  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  be  ascertained;  but  the  list  of  such  casualties  has  already 
swelled  to  a  formidable  length.  We  have  taken  considerable  pains 
to  collect  the  particulars  of  all  the  fatal  cases  recorded,  and  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  our  researches:  1.  A  young  woman,  well 
formed,  and  apparently  in  good  health,  died  at  Boulogne,  while 
undergoing  a  slight  surgical  operation,  after  having  inhaled  chloro- 
form.||  2.  A  young  man,  in  London,  previous  to  having  a  tooth 
extracted, breathed  chloroform;  felt  uncomfortable  afterwards;  next 

*  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct  1848.  f  ^^^^-  Journ.  Med.,  Feh  1849. 
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day  had  haemoptysis,  and  four  days  subsequently,  after  a  sudden 
gush  of  blood  from  the  Itings,  experienced  fatal  syncope.*  8.  A 
man  at  Auxerre,  aged  fifty-five,  of  robust  constitution,  about  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumour,  expired 
suddenly  on  the  10th  of  Aug.,  1847,  after  having  inhaled  ether  for 
five  minutes.t  4.  A  boy  died  shortly  after  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  preparatory  to  sufiiering  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  com- 
pound fracture.^  5.  A  man  who  had  entered  a  hospital  in  Paris 
for  a  slight  bronchial  affection,  breathed  the  vapour  of  ether,  in 
anticipation  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  Three  or  four  days  after- 
wards he  was  attacked  with  loquacious  delirium,  and  died.  The 
autopsy  revealed  intense  arachnitis.  In  this  case,  etherization  was 
repeatedly  practiced  without  inducing  anaDSthe8ia.§  6.  A  girl,  aged 
fifteen,  about  to  have  the  nail  and  matrix  of  the  great  toe  removed  for 
onychia,  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  She  breathed 
the  vapour  quietly  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  the  operation  was 
performed.  In  less  than  two  minutes  it  was  apparent  that  life  had 
become  extinct.||  7.  A  druggist's  apprentice  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  inspiring  chloroform  for  the.  sake  of  the  pleasurable  sensations 
created  by  it.  He  was  seen,  one  day,  to  retire  to  the  back  part  of 
the  warehouse,  where,  leaning  his  body  forward  on  a  counter,  and 
stooping  his  head,  he  seemed  to  be  inhaling  the  vapour  from  some 
folds  of  his  apron.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  his  father,  who  went 
to  him,  found  him  dead.^  8.  In  the  Beaujon  hospital,  a  young  man, 
in  June  last,  submitted  to  disarticulation  of  the  thigh  for  severe 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  previously  to  which  he  was  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  He  died  upon  the  table.  9.  A 
timid  young  woman,  at  Hyderabad,  India,  about  to  have  a  finger 
amputated,  inhaled  the  vapour  of  chloroform  from  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. Scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  was  lost  in  the  operation;  never- 
theless, in  a  few  seconds,  the  patient  seemed  comatose,  and  never 
breathed  afterwards.  Death,  in  this  instance,  appeared  to  be 
almost  instantaneous.'*''^  10  and  11.  Two  cases  are  referred  to  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScienceSy  in  which  death  was 
attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  They  are  recorded  in 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1848;  but,  in 
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the  absence  of  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  12.  A  solicitor  applied  to  a 
dentist  in  London  to  extract  a  tooth;  with  reference  to  which,  he 
inhaled  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  The  effect  at  first  was  so  slight 
that  he  requested  to  have  the  agent  renewed;  but  before  this  could 
be  done,  and  in  a  second  after  he  had  spoken  to  the  operator,  his 
head  and  hand  were  seen  to  drop,  and  with  this  movement  he 
expired.  The  autopsy  discovered  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver; 
and  yet  the  appearance  of  the  young  man  was  healthfal,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  father,  he  had  not  suffered  from  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  any  other  affection.  "*"  13.  A  man,  labouring  under 
fistula,  about  to  be  operated  upon  by  Prof.  Parker,  inspired  chloro- 
form, from  which  no  unpleasant  effects  resulted.  In  three  weeks, 
he  submitted  to  a  second  operation,  and  his  surgeons,  Drs.  Burs  and 
Botton,  again  administered  the  anaesthetic.  The  operation  lasted 
about  a  minute;  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  patient  indicated  con- 
Bcioiisness  of  pain;  but  in  a  moment  after,  his  pulse  sank,  and  it  was 
efident  that  life  had  suddenly  ceased.  14.  A  second  fatal  case 
occurred  in  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  January,  of  the  present  year, 
a  report  of  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Buck,t  the  attending 
surgeon.  ^A  man,  apparently  in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
a  local  ailment  of  the  rectum  and  penis,  took  chloroform  preparatory 
to  undergoing  a  trivial  operation.  In  a  moment.  Dr.  Buck  observed 
that  his  face  and  neck  had  become  blue,  his  pulse  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist,  and  his  whole  body  relaxed;  and,  after  two  or  three  gasps, 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  The  chloroform  was  inhaled  from  a  napkin; 
a  portion  of  the  same  article  had  been  administered  to  a  patient  a 
few  days  before,  without  any  unfavourable  effects;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  the  unfortunate  man  had  himself  respired  it  a  few  weeks 
previously,  with  impunity.  15.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Simmons,  at 
CSncinnati,  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  by  a  dentist,  has 
been  so  often  quoted,  that  we  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  it  here. 
16.  A  ^oung  woman  in  Boston  was  fotmd  dead  in  her  bed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  1849,  and  the  presumption  is  that  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  chloroform.  She  was  found  lying  with  a 
handkerchief  impregnated  with  chloroform,  pressed  against  the  nos- 
trils, and  a  bottle  of  the  same  in  the  bed.  She  had  once  taken 
chloroform  while  under  a  surgical  operation,  and  said  she  should 
like  to  take  it  often.     The  opinion  of  the  medical  gentleman  who 
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made  the  post-mortem  examination  was,  that  she  had  died  bj  the 
imprudent  use  of  this  agent. '^  17.  A  young  man  entered  the  H6tel 
Dieu  of  Lyons,  on  the  29tfa  of  Jan.  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going a  surgical  operation,  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  expired  in  a  few  minutes*  18.  A  man,  aged  86,  died  in 
the  Western  Dispensary,  London,  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  after 
inhaling  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform,  in  anticipation  of  having  a  toe 
amputated.  Death  followed  the  inhalation  in  about  ten  minutes, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was,  that  the  man  ^^  died  of 
chloroform  properly  admini8ter6d."t  19.  The  London  Laneetj  of 
Feb.  24th,  copies  from  L'  Union  MSdicaU^  the  details  of  a  fatal 
case  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  The  subject  was  a  boy,  17 
years  of  age,  who  laboured  under  caries  and  necrosis  of  a  finger, 
which  was  about  to  be  amputated,  and  the  anaesthetic  was  given. 
Death  occurred  in  five  or  six  minutes.  20.  The  London  Medical 
Q-ai^tUX  notices  a  fatal  case,  reported  in  the  O-lasgoto  Herald.  A 
young  man  was  about  to  have  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  removed,  and 
to  destroy  pain  inhaled  chloroform,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
almost  instantly  expired. 

A  more  extended  search,  no  doubt,  would  enable  us  to  add  to  the 
number  of  such  casualties ;  for,  as  early  as  November  1847,  less  than 
a  year  after  the  introduction  of  ^anesthetics,  Blandin  stated,  in  the 
Gazette  des  Hopitauxj  that  twelve  fatal  cases  had  been  traced  to  the 
jnhalation  of  ether.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  instances  cited 
vrill  probably  be  deemed  sufficient,  since  they  but  too  clearly  show 
how  suddenly  human  life  may  be  terminated  by  this  agency*  Re- 
jecting case  2,  as  one  in  which  chloroform  probably  acted  merely  as 
an  exciting  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  Cincinnati  case,  and 
the  case  of  the  druggist's  apprentice,  as  cases  of  bad  management 
and  neglect;  and  rejecting  also  case  4,  and  the  case  at  Beaujon  hos- 
pital, in  which  the  fatal  issue  may  have  been  due  rather  to  the  nature 
of  the  wound  and  the  shock  consequent  upon  it,  than  to  the  use  of 
the  anaesthetic;  setting  aside  cases  10  and  11,  and  those  of  M. 
Blandin,  as  wanting  in  the  details  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  judgment;  and,  finally,  excluding  the  first  New  York  case^ 
upon  which  doubt  was  cast  by  the  autopsy,  there  still  remain  froni 
ten  to  twelve  cases  in  which  the  committee  do  not  see  how  they  can 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  issue,  sudden,  unexpected^ 
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E^wrendy  nnaToidable,  ^ms  brongbt  about  by  tke  use  of  these  agente. 
They  believe  the  evil  must  be  admitted  to  have  this  extent  at  leaet. 
How,  then,  does  the  case  etandf 

From  published  reeords,  it  appears  that,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Oeneral  Hospital,  up  to  the  1st  of  April  1848,  one  hundred  and 
M^-four  operations  had  been  performed  upon  perscms  under  the  ia* 
fluenoe  of  chloroform  or  ether;  that  there  had  been  performed,  at  the 
same  period,  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  thirty-seven  operations ;  ia 
the  C^icof  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirteen;  in  the  Clinic 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  forty-five;  and  in  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  sixteen,  under  similar  conditions,  without  a  single  fatal  in* 
stance  in  either  of  those  institutions.  As  the  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued, we  may  assume  that  the  number  of  operations  performed  under 
these  drcumstancee,  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  referred  to,  has  been 
more  than  doubled  by  the  present  time.  By  the  surgeons  and  dentists 
of  the  United  States,  anesthetics  have  been  pretty  generally  employed 
in  their  practice ;  they  have  been  extensively  used  by  our  obstetricians, 
one  of  whom.  Prof.  Channing,  refers  to  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  eases  in  which  they  were  administered;  at  the  same  time  that 
boys  in  counting  rooms  and  in  the  streets,  and  people  everywhere, 
for  amusement,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of 
chloroform  ever  since  it  came  into  general  notice,  until  the  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  so  experimented  with  might  be  counted  by 
thousands.  In  all  these  multiplied  trials,  but  four  fatal  instances 
have  been  recorded. 

When  the  practice  had  been  pursued  less  than  a  year,  Mr.  Law- 
rence stated  that  the  trials  with  ether  in  a  single  London  hospital 
had  extended  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  cases.  One  den- 
tist in  that  city,  up  to  the  middle  of  July  last,  had  administered 
ansesthetics  more  than  three  thousand  times.  In  a  London  lying-m 
hospital,  chloroform  has  been  resorted  to  in  every  case  of  labour 
onee  it  was  discovered.  At  Paris,  Velpeau  says  no  operation  is 
performed  in  the  hospitals  without  it;  that  ^Hhe  patients  insist  upon 
its  nse,"  and  the  surgeons  could  not  rejeet  it  if  they  would.  Assum- 
ing, as  there  are  good  grounds  to  believe,  that  the  operations  per* 
formed  in  that  metropolis  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  a  month, 
there  have  been,  in  that  city  alone,  up  to  this  time,  three  thousand 
persons  subjected  by  the  surgeon  to  the  influence  of  ansesthetics.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  number  far  exceeds  this,  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  within  this  period,  Paris  has  been  twice  the  theatre 
of  bloody  conflicts  which  have  filled  her  hospitals  with  wounded  sol- 
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diers  and  citisens.  In  all  the  provinces  of  France,  moreorer,  these 
agents  are  in  common  use  with  the  profession,  and  as  the  reports  of 
success  and  failures  for  the  most  part  find  their  way  into  the  journals 
of  the  capital,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  casualties  attending  the 
practice  have  generally  transpired.  And  the  result  is,  that,  of  num- 
bers, almost  numberless,  who  have  been  its  subjects,  ten,  perhaps 
fourteen,  have  died.  So  many  hare  fallen  victims  to  ansesthesia  in 
all  Europe. 

The  accidents  from  anaesthesia  in  the  United  States  have  all  re- 
sulted from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  In  Europe,  thirteen  deaths 
have  been  attributed  to  that  agent,  and  three  to  the  use  of  ether. 
Of  the  deaths  from  ansesthetics,  in  all  countries,  thirteen  have  oc- 
curred in  the  hands  of  surgeons ;  three  have  happened  with  dentists; 
and  two  have  followed  the  breathing  of  chloroform  for  its  pleasurable 
impressions.  Not  one  has  been  reported  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician or  accoucheur. 

From  all  the  facts  before  us,  it  appears  that  these  agents  are 
capable  of  destroying  life,  though,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
they  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety;  that  chloroform,  especially, 
is,  to  some  constitutions,  a  prompt  and  certain  poison,  the  more  to 
be  dreaded  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  possess 
no  antidote  to  its  fatal  powers.  That  they  are  by  far  our  most  po- 
tent and  reliable  antispasmodics,  and  capable  of  varied  and  important 
therapeutical  applications.  That,  in  some  cases,  advantage  is  de- 
rived from  a  combination  of  chloroform  and  ether;  and  that,  in  some, 
where  one  has  failed  to  secure  anesthesia,  the  other  will  accomplish 
the  end  desired.  That  they  act  with  most  energy  when  taken 
through  the  lungs,  in  the  shape  of  vapours;  but  that  they  may  be 
administered  with  good  effect  by  the  stomach,  or  applied  locally  for 
the  relief  of  pain.  That  chloroform  should  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  only  by  professional  men;  that  care,  during  its  inhalation, 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  due  admixture  of  atmospherical  air  with 
its  vapour ;  and  that  its  inhalation  ought  to  be  suspended  as  soon  as 
insensibility  is  obtained.  That,  finally,  with  all  the  drawbacks  upon 
them, 'anaesthetics  form  a  most  precious  contribution  to  the  resources 
of  our  art. 

LUNSFORD  P.  TANDELL, 

Ohairman. 

LouiSYiLLB,  April  21, 1849. 
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REPORT  OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

The  committee  fear  that  the  report  they  are  about  to  present 
will  not,  in  all  respects,  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Association. 
Had  their  duty  been  only  to  record  the  more  important  improve- 
ments that  hare  been  effected  in  this  country,  during  the  past  year, 
in  the  management  of  individual  diseases,  it  would  have  been  very 
readily  accomplished.  While,  in  everything  relating  to  general  the- 
rapeutics, a  steady  improvement  has  taken  place,  the  committee  are 
imable  to  communicate  any  new  plan,  or  any  important  modification 
of  the  established  methods  of  treating  individual  diseases,  introduced 
during  the  past  year,  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  as  an 
American  improvement  in  special  therapeutics. 

The  very  favourable  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
employment  of  chloroform,  and  the  other  recently  introduced  anaes- 
thetic agents,  for  the  abolition  of  pain  during  surgical  operations 
and  in  labour,  have,  it  is  true,  induced  the  physicians  of  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  to  make  a  trial  of  their  effects  in 
Tarioos  painful,  spasmodib,  and  other  nervous  affections.  But, 
although  the  influence  of  these  agents,  in  several  of  the  diseases  in 
which  they  have  been  employed,  has  proved,  to  a  certain  extent, 
satisfactory,  still,  their  actual  value  as  remedies,  and  the  particular 
cases  and  circumstances  in  which  their  beneficial  agency  will  be  most 
certainly  and  permanently  displayed,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  estab- 
lished with  sufficient  accuracy  to  allow  us  to  raQk  their  employment 
in  any  given  disease  as  a  decided  improvement  in  its  treatment. 

The  more  important  and  laborious  task  confided  to  the  present 
committee  is  that  of  reporting  on  the  progress  of  the  leading  epi- 
demics of  the  past  year ;  referring,  as  occasion  requires,  to  medical 
topography,  and  to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases  in  par- 
ticular localities,  or  in  the  United  States  generally,  during  the  period 
of  their  service. 
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To  present  a  fall  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  epidemic  and 
endemic  diseases  which  have  prevailed  daring  the  year  that  has 
just  closed,  in  a  country  so  great  in  extent  as  the  United  States — 
embracing  most  important  differences  in  the  climate ;  the  number 
and  character,  as  well  as  the  pursuits  and  social  condition,  of  the 
population  of  its  several  sections,  is  scarcely  possible.  A  large 
committee,  composed  of  individuals  located  in  different  portions  of 
the  Union,  with  sufficient  leisure  and  inclination  properly  to  perform 
their  respective  shares  in  the  task  assigned  to  them,  would  unques- 
tionably be  able,  with  but  little  difficulty,  to  collect  a  mass  of  valu- 
able facts  in  relation  to  the  various  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases 
of  our  country — their  distinctive  characteristics — the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  appear,  and  their  ordinary  course.  It 
was  under  this  impression,  no  doubt,  that  the  present  Oommittee  on 
Practical  Medicine  was  organized  at  the  last  session  of  the  associa* 
tion.  Unfortunately,  however,  from  various  unforeseen  circumstances, 
the  labour  of  preparing  the  report,  now  to  be  presented,  has  fallen 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  chairman;  who,  even  if  he  had  the 
talents  properly  to  arrange  and  classify,  had  not  within  his  reaeh 
the  means  of  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  task.  It  is  hence  under  very  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances  that  the  present  report  has  been  prepared.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  IB  composed  have  been  mainly  drawn  from  the 
medical  journals  of  the  country,  particularly  those  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States — to  ihe  able  editors  and  talented  contributors 
of  which  the  committee  acknowledge  in  the  outset  their  obligation 
for  nearly  everything  that  can  be  considered  valuable  which  Ae 
report  comprises. 

The  committee  have  confined  themselves  entirely  to  a  notice  of  ihe 
epidemic  diseases  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  This 
notice  is,  in  many  instances,  sufficiently  meagre,  amounting  to  a  aim^ 
pie  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  particular  disease  prevailed  at  a 
certain  season  in  this  or  that  locality.  Whenever  the  comuiiitaa 
have  been  able,  they  have  delineated  with  some  care  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  epidemics  described  by  them,  as  well  aa  th^ 
eircumstancee  under  which  they  prevailed,  and  they  regret  that 
from  the  want  of  the  requisite  information,  they  have  been  prevmited 
from  doing  thia  in  every  instance.  They  have  refrained  firom  draW^ 
ing  uiy  general  conolnaions  from  the  few  fa«lB  they  have  been  ena* 
bled  to  coUeot.  Ndt  only  are  the  leading  data  in  their  possessmi 
insufficient  for  the  deduction  of  any  important  results  in*  regard  to 
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the  eavfles,  relation,  and  course  of  epidemic  diseases,  but  the  collate- 
ral facts  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  these  important  points  in 
etiology,  are,  in  many  instances,  almost  entirely  wanting,  while,  in 
others,  they  hare  been  too  loosely  obseryed  and  recorded  to  serre  as 
the  basis  of  any  safe  generalization. 

The  typhus,  or  ship  ferer  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  most  of  our  large  seaport  towns.  Its  prin- 
cipal subjects  have  been  the  poorer  classes  of  immigrants,  who  have 
arrived  in  vast  numbers  from  Europe,  in  a  condition  strongly  pre- 
fb^Mwed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  who,  upon  their  land- 
ing, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  crowd  the  ill-ventilated  dwellings 
in  the  least  salubrious  portions  of  our  cities.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  the  public  hospitals  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  espe- 
eiaUy,  were  filled  with  patients  labouring  imder  this  disease.  In  all 
of  the  Atlantic  cities,  particularly  those  north  of  the  Potomac,  a 
fever,  identical  in  all  its  symptoms  with  that  affecting  the  recently 
anived  immigrants,  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  among  the  poor 
aad  improrident  inhabitants  of  the  same  localities  with  the  former. 
It  was  also  carried  by  the  immigrants  to  many  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages  in  the  interior. 

Thus,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  very 
ooDsiderable  extent.  A  few  cases  presented  themselves  in  Irish  im- 
migrants, who  arrived  there  sick,  or  sickened  immediately  after  their 
arrival;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  fever  occurred  in  the 
eitizens  of  Montgomery. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  disease  was  introduced  by  foreigners 
coming  from  New  York  immediately  after  landing.  It  prevailed 
there  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  instances  spreading  through 
whole  families — thus  furnishing  very  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
eMnmunicability.  The  same  statement  is  true  in  reference  to  Pitts- 
boEgh,  Penn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  numerous 
odier  places. 

Fevers  of  a  typhoid  type  have  prevailed,  during  the  past  year,  in 
<iifFerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  tolerably  extensive  epidemics, 
where  no  suspicion  exists  of  their  introduction  by  persons  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Europe,  either  labouring  under  the  disease,  or 
atnn^ly  predisposed  to  it.  During  the  months  of  February  and 
March)  a  very  malignant  form  of  the  disease  prevailed  at  Danbury, 
Conn*,  and  produced  considerable  mortality.  In  Alabama^  typhoid 
fever  af^pears  also  to  have  been  epidemic.  In  a  communication  in  the 
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Western  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg..,  dated  Nov.  5, 1848,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Osborne  states  that,  on  one  plantation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erie, 
275  cases  of  fever  had  occurred,  of  which  two  were  cases  of  typhus, 
25  of  typhoid,  and  the  remaining  248  cases  of  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fever;  only  five  of  the  whole  number  proved  fatal;  one  sank 
under  copious  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels;  one  died  without  any 
apparent  lesion;  and  two  died  in  convulsions.  The  boy  who  was 
carried  off  by  hemorrhage  had  been  for  some  time  convalescent  from 
typhoid  fever.  The  girl,  in  whose  case  no  special  lesion  was  appa- 
rent, presented  in  her  disease  all  the  symptoms  of  typhus. 

In  various  portions  of  Michigan,  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  was  observed. 

From  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  of  Kalama- 
zoo, published  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  March  29, 
1848,  we  derive  the  following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  epidemic 
in  the  state  just  named : — 

During  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  physicians  had  very  generally 
remarked  that  the  endemic  fevers  of  Michigan  were  much  more  in- 
tractable than  had  been  the  case  for  several  years  previously.  Pa- 
tients were  apt  to  fall  into  a  typhoid  condition,  from  which  they 
were  with  diflSculty  recovered.  Even  simple  agues  were  noticed  to 
be  much  less  under  the  control  of  quinine. 

The  weather  had  been  extremely  variable ;  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  a  change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  A  thunder  storm 
was  succeeded  by  driving  snow  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
soon  after  one  of  these  sudden  changes  that  the  first  case  occurred, 
so  far  as  Dr.  Allen  could  learn,  in  his  vicinity.  This  was  December 
4th,  1847.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  new  cases  have  super- 
vened only  on  the  change  from  mild  to  cold  weather. 

Premonitory  symptoms,  if  any,  were  rare.  Occasionally,  a  severe 
pain  was  complained  of  in  some  part  of  the  body — the  thorax,  the 
arm,  the  hip,  the  occiput,  or  indeed  in  any  other  region.  Ordinarily, 
the  attack  was  ushered  in  by  a  severe  and  protracted  chill,  at  the 
onset  appearing  like  simple  ague,  but  soon  becoming  more  and  more 
intense,  until  the  patient  fell  into  a  condition  analogous  to  the 
severer  forms  of  congestive  fever ^  with  cold  extremities;  pulse  small 
and  feeble,  or  entirely  absent  at  the  wrist,  with  profound  coma. 
Respiration  extremely  quick  and  laborious,  hissing  through  the 
clenched  teeth.  Very  generally,  during  this  stage,  the  surface  was 
remarkably  sore,  and  covered  with  large,  dark,  livid  petechia.     Al- 
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tkougli  the  pupil  vas  insenfiible  to  light,  and  tbe  ear  to  sound,  still 
the  slightest  toneh  or  motion  elicited  from  the  patient  agonizing 
cries  or  groans.  The  tongue  was  either  cleaner  covered  with  a  thin, 
mottled,  white  coating;  the  bowels  were  constipated;  the  urine  in 
most  cases  contained  a  tenacious,  ropy  mucus — ^the  sediment  was,  at 
times,  lateritious,  but,  ordinarily,  wbite,  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  cold  stage  varied  in  duration  from  three  to  twenty*four  hours. 
Death  ensued,  often,  within  a  very  few  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  chill,  a  considerable 
remission  generally  occurred.  The  respiration  continued  accele- 
lated,  but  the  pulse  was  full,  and  to  all  appearance  natural;  the 
sur&ce  became  moist  and  warm,  and  the  petechias  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared.  The  countenance  of  the  patient  was  free  from  anxiety, 
and  he  conversed  confidently  of  his  approaching  recovery.  Some 
even  insisted  upon  resuming  dieir  customary  avocations.  The  re- 
mission seldom  exceeded  four  or  six  hours,  and  was  followed  by  a 
febrile  Btage. 

In  this  stage  the  soreness  was  aggravated,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  much  above  the  standard  ot  health.  The  pulse  became 
nfidj  small,  and  wiry ;  in  some  instances  it  was  full  and  hard;  in 
others,  the  blood  seemed  to  be  jerked  beneath  the  finger  in  balls.  The 
leqpiration  was  rapid  and  laborious;  congestion  in  various  parts  of 
the  lungs  was  detected  by  the  physical  signs.  The  head  was  thrown 
back;  the  eyes  wwe  distorted,  and  sufibcation  seemed  imminent. 
The  most  furious  delirium  soon  ensued,  during  which  the  patient  was 
in  a  state  of  constant  jactitation;  the  voice  was  incoherent,  and  at 
times  noisy.  The  delirium  generally  continued,  with  some  inter- 
missions, until  late  in  the  disease.  It  was  most  constant  and  violent 
at  night.  The  tongue,  during  this  stage,  in  most  cases,  became  more 
eoated,  drier,  and  darker — or  the  coat  separating,  the  tongue  was 
left  intensely  red,  dry,  glazed,  and  fissured.  Most  commonly,  ery- 
sipelaa  showed  itself  on  some  portion  of  the  surface,  generally  on  the 
face  or  around  a  blistered  surface  or  an  old  sore.  The  throat  fre- 
quently became  affected,  and  ulcerating  gave  out  a  profuse  and  of- 
fensiye  discharge.  Intense  local  pain,  irregular  in  its  site,  was  a 
coBimon  symptom.  In  a  few  cases  paralysis  occurred.  The  ab- 
dMoen  was  occasionally  tender  upon  pressure,  but,  in  general,  it 
was  less  affected  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  cases  which 
survived  for  several  days,  a  cough  usually  came  on,  accompanied  with 
an  expectoration  of  thick,  bloody  matter,  changing  into  mucous  or 
purulent,  acceding  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.    The  febrile  stage, 
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in  some  cases,  ended  fatatl j  in  a  few  days,  in  others  it  was  protracted 
for  weeks.  Oonvalescence  was  tedious,  and  relapses  were  liable  to 
happen  upon  every  change  of  weather — cold  not  only  producing 
new  cases,  but  aggravating  those  already  existing. 

The  lesions  discovered  after  death  were  confined  chiefly  to  the 
thorax  and  throat.  They  were,  extreme  engorgement  of  the  lung&: 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  being,  in  parts,  friable:  ramifications  of 
bronchi  filled  with  a  muco-purulent  fluid.  The  bronchi  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trachea  exhibited  marks  of  inflammation.  Recent  plei>- 
retic  adhesions  were  sometimes  discovered.  The  heart  was  engorged 
with  black  blood,  and  tenacious  fibrinous  concretions  extended  up 
and  down  from  its  outlets.  The  posterior  nares  and  palate  were 
usually  more  or  less  ulcerated. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  venesection,  if  at  all  permissible,  was 
so  only  in  the  very  onset  of  the  disease — ^later  in  the  disease,  general 
blood-letting  was,  we  are  told,  inadmissible,  and,  locally,  could  be 
used  only  with  great  caution.  Remissions  were  usual  after  venesec^ 
tion,  but  they  were  deceptive,  and  in  nearly  every  case  terminated 
unfavourably.  External  heat  ^nd  stimulants,  with  sinapisms  to  the 
extremities  and  abdomen,  until  reaction  ensues,  was  found  the  most 
appropriate  treatment.  Internally,  large  doses  of  qmnine  and 
ammonia,  in  a  tumbler  of  strong  brandy  toddy.  After  reaction 
ensued,  the  bowels  were  cleared  out  by  a  gentle  cathartic,  but 
active  purging  was  avoided.  Castor  oil  with  a  few  drops  of  spt. 
terebenth.  seemed  to  act  the  most  favourably.  Quinine,  or  the  bark 
in  substance,  was  given  throughout  the  febrile  stage.  Two  grains  or 
even  more  of  the  quinine  every  two  hours.  Its  effects  were  to  calm 
the  delirium  and  promote  convalescence.  Diaphoretics,  especially 
the  ipecac,  alone  or  combined  with  camphor,  were  found  decidedly 
beneficial,  if  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  allowed  them  to  be  re- 
tained ;  opiates  seemed  to  aggravate  the  delirium  and  restlessness. 

« 

Blisters  were  so  apt  to  excite  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  or  to 
produce  a  foul  sloughing  ulcer,  that  they  were  viewed  as  doubtftd 
remedies. 

During  the  period  of  c(Hivalescence  a  mild  infusion  of  serpentaria, 
with  camomile  and  quassia,  was  found  useful;  and  as  expectorants, 
the  sanguinaria  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  brown  mixture,  with 
balsam  copaiba,  &;c. 

In  North-eastern  Missouri,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  epidemically. 
Dr.  Sickler,  of  Monticello,  remarks  that  the  disease  was  of  a  milder 
grade  than  the  typhoid  fever  of  the  New  England  and  most  of  the 
'>lder  States.    When  judiciously  managed  it  almost  invariably  termi- 
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nated  favourablj  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  In  no  instance  had 
he  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  spread  by  contagion.  In  a 
few  cases,  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  a  family,  it  affected  several, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  all  the  members.  But  in  no  instance 
did  it  appear  to  spread  from  any  given  point  in  a  neighbourhood, 
among  those  who  visited  or  attended  upon  the  sick. 

In  Sparta  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  an  epidemic 
of  a  very  peculiar  character  prevailed,  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1847,  and  January  1848.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
disease,  according  to  E.  M.  Pendleton  {South,  Med,  and  Surg. 
Joumaly  for  April  1848),  was  extreme  pain  and  swelling,  through- 
out the  muscular  system.  That  this  was  the  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues,  appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  effusion 
into  the  cellular  texture  was  a  common  result.  In  some  instances 
the  muscles  of  the  face  were  so  swollen  as  to  disfigure  the  counte* 
nance  completely,  and  the  pain  and  soreness  of  the  affected  muscles 
were,  frequently,  so  intense  as  to  make  the  patient  cry  out  on  the 
slightest  touch.  In  most  cases  there  was  also,  during  some  portion 
of  the  attack,  an  eruption  upon  the  skin,  of  a  bright  red  colour,. 
8{M*eading  in  large  blotches,  and  simulating  scarlatina.  Invariably,. 
on  a  close  examination,  a  rash  was  detected  upon  these  blotches,. 
exactly  like  urticaria,  which  no  doubt  produced  the  itching  with 
which  the  eruption  was  always  attended.  When  this  eruption  was 
well  marked,  and  kept  out,  the  disease  was  generally  of  a  mild 
character,  but  when  suddenly  suppressed  some  of  the  more  vital 
organs  were  liable  to  become  affected. 

The  different  stages  of  the  disease  were  irregular,  and  varied  as 
to  time.  What  might  be  termed  the  forming  stage,  lasted,  in  some 
instances,  ten  or  twelve  days ;  during  which  period  the  patient  com- 
plained of  soreness  in  the  muscles,  great  weakness,  with  inertness 
and  depression  of  spirits,  but  still  was  not  compelled  to  go  to  bed. 
The  next  stage  was  more  decidedly  febrile,  and  lasted  but  a  few 
days,  when  the  case  terminated  favourably.  During  this  stage,  the 
rash  generally  made  its  appearance.  The  fever  was  usually  of  a 
low  form,  the  pulse  not  remarkably  quick  nor  full,  but  weak  and 
laboured^  as  if  the  blood  had  to  struggle  with  some  effort  through 
the  arteries,  which  were  doubtless  compressed  by  the  swollen 
muscles.  When,  however,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances,  the 
disease  was  not  so  promptly  subdued,  the  rash  would  suddenly 
disappear,  the  pulse  become  quick  and  sharp,  and  the  case  then 
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presented  all  the  phenomena  of  a  pneumonia,  or  gastro-enteritis.  It 
was  in  such  eases,  alone,  that  the  disease  assumed  any  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  two  cases,  remarks  Mr.  Pendleton,  which  perplexed 
me  the  most,  was  one  which  resulted  in  a  troublesome  bronchitis,  and 
another  in  anasarca.  Both  patients  were  confined  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  two  months  subsequent  to  their  attack  were  able  to  stir 
but  little,  the  muscular  system  seeming  to  have  lost  its  tone  from 
the  violence  and  long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Conjoined  with  the  above  symptoms,  there  was  complete  prostra- 
tion of  the  muscular  powers — the  patient  being  unable  to  turn  over 
in  bed,  or  to  move  the  lower  extremities  especially.  In  two  cases 
this  was  complete.  The  upper  extremities  were  not  so  frequently 
affected.  In  one  case,  however,  the  flexors  of  the  forearm  were  so 
much  contracted  as  to  draw  it  into  a  right  angle  with  the  arm;  which 
contraction  continued  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
only  gradually  yielding  as  the  latter  subsided.  The  external  disease, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eruption,  was  confined  to  the  muscles. 
In  a  case  or  two  seen  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  pain  and  swelling  were 
extensive  about  the  ankle  joint,  giving  to  the  disease  the  appearance 
of  arthritis,  but  upon  a  close  examination  it  was  evidently  muscular, 
the  swelling  resulting  from  an  effusion  of  serum.  In  this  the 
disease  differs  essentially  from  dengue.  There  were  generally  two 
exacerbations  of  fever,  within  the  24  hours — succeeded  by  remis- 
sions—one during  the  day,  at  its  height  about  2  P.  M.,  and  the 
other  about  midnight.  The  tongue,  during  the  first  stage,  was 
covered  with  a  slight,  yellowish  fur;  when,  however,  the  disease 
became  complicated  with  visceral  inflammation,  the  fur  assumed  a 
whitish  colour  in  the  centre,  the  tongue  being  of  a  bright  red  around 
the  edges,  or  becoming  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  various  sized 
papillae  over  its  whole  surface,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  inflammation. 

Mr.  Pendleton  believes  that  the  disease  was  simply  an  inflamma- 
tion, principally  of  the  muscular  tissue,  produced  by  exposure  to  a 
low,  humid  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  effluvia  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  The  inflammation  in  some  cases  attacked  the 
surface  of  the  body,  producing  large,  circumscribed,  florid  blotches, 
and  a  prurient  rash ;  while  in  other  cases,  it  was  in  one  or  other  of 
the  more  vital  organs  that  the  inflammation  occurred. 

The  practice  pursued  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  was  gentle  cathartics — 
stimulating  diaphoretics,  warm  ptisans,  pediluvia,  hot  poultices  to 
the  abdomen — ^an  equable  temperature,  frc.    In  no  instance  did  he 
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think  it  prudent  to  bleed;  bnt  counter  irritation,  by  sinapisms, 
blisters,  &c.,  he  considered  of  the  first  importance,  when  the  bronchi, 
longs,  or  intestinal  canal  suffered  to  any  extent.  While  he  regards 
the  disease  as  generally  mild  in  its  character,  he  believes  it  may 
assume,  in  many  cases,  a  most  fearful  and  dangerous  type. 

In  almost  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  erysipelas  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  in  some  localities  it  pre- 
vailed in  an  epidemic  form,  and  was  attended  with  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  mortality.  In  Boston,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
erysipelas,  during  the  period  between  February  and  December, 
1848,  both  months  included,  was  19 ;  subsequently,  however,  to  the 
Ist  of  January  1849,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  constitute  a  pro- 
minent item  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  In  New  York,  during  twelve 
weeks,  between  March  and  August,  1848,  the  deaths  from  erysipelas 
were  130.  In  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  dis- 
ease prevailed  very  extensively.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  disease  is 
also  noticed  as  having  been  unusually  prevalent.  In  Philadelphia,  78 
deaths  occurred  from  erysipelas  during  the  year  1848 ;  viz. :  during 
the  first  2  months,  8;  during  the  ensuing  8  months,  88;  during  the 
next  3  months,  17,  and  during  the  remaining  4  months,  20. 

The  most  extensive  epidemics  of  erysipelas  prevailed  in  different 
portions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  States.  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Fair- 
field county.  Conn.,  describes  a  form  of  erysipelatous  fever,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Danbury,  from  the 
middle  of  November  1847,  to  the  close  of  March  1848.  (If.  Y. 
Joum,  iff  Med.j  May  1848.) 

The  epidemic  was  not  preceded  by  any  unusual  phenomena  in 
the  ordinary  diseases  incident  to  the  autumnal  months,  with  the 
exception  of  an  anginose  affection,  which  occurred  towards  the  close 
of  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August  to  the  1st  of  November  1847,  Dr.  B.  attended 
ten  well  marked  cases  of  the  ordinary  typhus  of  New  England,  in  nine 
of  which  the  anginose  affection  occurred.  In  two  of  these  cases  the 
fever  appeared  to  be  cut  short  by  the  intercurrence  of  the  pharyn- 
geal inflammation,  while  in  another,  the  only  fatal  case,  death 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  disease  of  the  throat.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  fauces  in  this  latter  case — which  occurred  in  a  gentleman 
50  years  of  age — a  day  or  two  after  the  first  complaint  of  soreness 
of  the  throat,  showed  that  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  velum,  &;c.,  were 
covered  by  a  thick,  muco-purulent  layer,  upon  the  removal  of  which 
the  mucous  membrane  appeared  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  turnip 
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Soon  after,  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  left  side  became  enor- 
mously swollen.  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  affec- 
tion, the  general  symptoms  became  alarming;  pulse  130,  with  some 
irregularity;  respiration  hurried;  death  took  place  upon  the  fourth 
day  after  the  first  decided  manifestation  of  the  angina.  An  exami- 
nation after  death  exhibited  lesions  identical  with  those  described  by 
the  French  writers,  as  occurring  in  typhoid  fever.  The  ulcerations 
of  the  agminated  follicles  were  numerous  and  deep — some  of  them 
extending  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged  and  softened,  their  section  presenting  a  dark  < 
purple  colour.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  softened  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  could  be  literally  "stirred  up  with  the  finger." 

Dr.  Shipman,  it  is  stated,  observed  a  febrile  disease  very  similar 
in  its  symptoms  preceding  the  epidemic,  which  occurred  in  the 
central  part  of  New  York. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  1847,  the  epidemic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  commenced  in  the  form  of  a  severe  angina.  The 
third  case  Dr.  B.  saw,  was  in  a  lady  81  years  of  age,  and  proved 
rapidly  fatal  in  consequence  of  the  supervention  of  bronchitis.  A  few 
days  after,  three  cases  presented  themselves  with  external  erysipelas ; 
one  had  suffered  a  week  previous  from  severe  sore-throat.  In  another 
the  erysipelas  was  preceded,  for  36  hours,  by  chills,  fever,  and  a 
tenderness  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  In  all  these  cases  the  ery- 
sipelas occurred  upon  the  face.  At  the  same  time,  a  man  about  30 
years  of  age,  son-in-law  to  the  old  lady  mentioned  above,  was  seized 
in  the  night  with  a  violent  chill,  succeeded  by  acute  pains  in  the 
limbs,  particularly  at  the  knee-joints,  rachialgia,  headache,  and  febrile 
reaction.  The  febrile  symptoms  continued  for  36  hours,  when  angina 
made  its  appearance.  In  24  hours  more  he  complained  of  intense 
pain  in  the  left  side,  afterwards  in  the  right,  and  died  collapsed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  loose  pseudo-membranous  adhesions  of 
the  right  lung  to  the  costal  pleura  ;  the  latter  presented  a  general 
redness  intermingled  with  arborizations.  There  existed  a  chronic 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  abdominal  viscera 
presented  no  lesion,  excepting  a  preternatural  development,  with  red- 
ness, of  the  follicular  patches  of  the  intestines,  for  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  most  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter.  None  were  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  No  change  was  ap- 
parent in  the  spleen,  or  mesenteric  glands. 

From  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  these  cases,  up  to  the  middle 
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of  March  1848,  the  disease  continued  to  prevail  with  nearly  equal 
violence.  Since  then  but  few  cases  have  occurred,  and  the  districts 
in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed  returned  to  their  ordinary  condition 
in  regard  to  health. 

Very  great  uniformity  was  remarked  in  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  These  were  languor,  chilliness,  headache,  neu- 
ralgic* pCilii?,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  more  especially  in  the 
occipital  region,  and  about  the  temples,  succeeded  by  febrile  reaction. 
The  duration  of  these  symptoms  varied  from  24  hours  to  several 
days,  or  even  weeks.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
were  very  little  affected  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  except- 
ing in  malignant  cases.  The  tongue  was  slightly  coated;  some 
nausea  and  defective  appetite  were  present;  the  fecal  discharges 
were  nearly  normal.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  malady,  there  was 
complete  anorexia  and  vomiting  the  first  day;  the  tongue  soon  became 
dry  and  brown,  with  dark  sordes  upon  the  teeth,  and  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea.  The  urinary  secretion  was  uniformly  very  much 
changed  in  quality,  and  deficient  in  quantity.  In  one  instance  it 
resembled  an  unsettled  decoction  of  coffee,  and  immediately  threw 
down  a  considerable  brown  deposit.  Generally,  it  was  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  and,  as  the  patients  remarked,  very  thick.  This  appear- 
ance of  the  urine  was  common  even  in  the  milder  cases.  The  skin 
was  generally  hot  and  dry,  but  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the 
puerperal  cases,  it  became  soon  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 
It  rarely  presented  a  jaundiced  appearance.  The  frequency  of  pulse 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disease.  In  some 
cases  it  was  as  high  as  120  or  130,  during  the  first  48  hours,  the 
patient  at  the  time  sitting  in  a  chair,  and,  perhaps,  considering  him- 
self but  little  indisposed.  It  was  small  and  easily  compressible, 
indicating  more  a  pulse  of  irritation  than  of  inflammation.  Sooner 
or  later,  inflammation  of  the  different  tissues  was  developed.  Upon 
the  localities  of  this  inflammation  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
issue  of  the  case.  A  very  constant,  and  Dr.  Bennett  is  disposed  to 
think,  a  uniform  seat  of  inflammation  in  this  epidemic  was  the 
throat.  Even  when  the  patient  did  not  complain  of  any  symptom 
of  angina,  upon  inspection  of  the  throat  more  or  less  discoloration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  fauces  was  always  percep- 
tible. Some  patients  presented  a  general,  deep  red  colour  of  this 
part,  without  ulceration.  The  redness  was,  occasionally,  in  patches, 
giving  to  the  throat  a  mottled  appearance.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  deep  red  colour  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  fauces  became  soon 
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changed  by  a  sparse,  purulent  secretion,  giying  to  it  a  yellowish  cast, 
intermingled  with  red.  In  a  few  instances,  the  pharynx  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  layer  of  pus,  so  thick  as  to  obscnre  ^itirely 
the  redness  of  the  part.  In  other  cases  the  angina  commenced  with 
small,  circular  ulcers,  and  sometimes  pustules,  upon  the  tonsils  and 
pharynx,  evidently  of  follicular  origin ;  the  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  in  such  cases  less  marked,  or  nearly  wanting.  Very 
rarely,  the  whole  throat  was  unusually  pale,  tumid,  and  semi-trans* 
parent,  as  though  o&dematous.  In  every  case  there  was  more  or  less 
tenderness  and  swelling  of  either  the  submaxillary,  parotid,  or  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  uvula 
was  almost  as  invariably  elongated;  but  Dr.  B.  did  not  observe, 
more  than  once  or  twice,  the  drop  upon  its  point,  which  Dr.  Peebles 
notices  as  characteristic  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  Virginia. 

The  erysipelatous  efflorescence  occurred  in  one-sixth  of  the  cases. 
When  it  occupied  the  face  it  was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  was  soon 
covered  with  large,  irregular  bullss,  filled  with  serum  of  a  slight  yel- 
low tinge.  The  inflammation  involved  both  the  dermoid  and  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissues.  Small  abscesses  occurred  in  various  parts, 
more  especially  about  the  eyes,  in  the  substance  of  the  palpebrie* 
In  one  case,  a  circular,  gangrenous  eschar  was  formed  at  the  internal 
angle  of  each  eye,  in  the  superior  eyelid.  In  two  instances,  the  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face  was  of  an  (edematous  character,  and  occupied 
only  the  parts  bordering  upon  the  eyes. 

While  the  erysipelatous  efflorescence  of  the  surface  was  progresi^ 
ing,  the  patients  complained  but  little  of  the  disease  of  the  throat 
— ^which  nevertheless  still  continued.  When  the  case  proceeded  to 
a  favourable  termination,  an  abundant  desC[uamation  took  place  from 
the  diseased  cutaneous  surfaces. 

In  some  instances,  which  commenced  with  the  usual  anginose 
symptoms,  no  external  efflorescence  occurred,  but  the  cellular  tis- 
sues in  the  axilla,  and  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle,  became  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  and  enormous  abscesses  were  the  result.  An-old 
lady,  65  years  of  age,  who  had  been  labouring  for  a  few  days  under 
general  febrile  symptoms  of  little  violence,  complained  of  pain  in 
the  right  forearm.  It  was  somewhat  swollen,  but  not  discoloured. 
In  18  hours  the  arm  was  gangrenous  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder; 
death  soon  ensued.  The  rapidity  of  the  gangrenous  termination  in 
tins  case  is,  Dr.  Bennett  remarks,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
epidemic  as  it  occurred  in  Danbury,  but  was  not  the  only  instance 
of  such  termination. 
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Tables  are  presented  of  72  cases,  showing  the  age  and  Bex  of  th€l 
patients,  the  local  manifestations  and  duration  of  the  disease  in  14 
which  proved  fatal,  and  the  local  manifestations  of  disease  in  59 
which  terminated  fayourably.  The  ages  of  the  patients  included  in 
the  first  table,  varied  from  17  to  81  years ;  7  were  males  and  7 
females.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  from  2  to  20  days.  The 
ages  of  the  patients  included  in  the  second  table,  varied  from  8  to 
75  years,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  from  3  days  to  as  many 
months ;  the  milder  cases  of  angina  occupying  the  one  extreme,  and 
the  cases  of  pectoral  abscess  the  other. 

From  these  tables,  it  appears  that  the  serous  membranes  were  a 
freqaent  seat  of  the  disease,  especially  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 
Three  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis  are  included  in  the  list.  One 
other  case.  Dr.  Bennett  states,  occurred  in  a  woman  whom  he  at^ 
tended  in  her  accouchement;  the  patient  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
empirie,  and  died.  These  four,  Dr.  B.  remarks,  are  the  only  puer- 
peral cases  occurring  among  twenty-one  females  confined  during  the 
epidemic,  all  of  which  I  attended.  He  adds,  ^^as  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  similar  cases  has  not  been  given,  in  the  accounts  of  other 
epidemics  of  the  same  character,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  number  in  Danbury  is  comparatively  greater  or  less. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  does  not,  to  my  mind,  speak  very  strongly 
in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine  of  oontagion  from  the  hands  and  clothes  of 
the  practitioner."  Dr.  Bennett  adds  further,  that  ^^ there  was  a 
very  manifest  difierence  between  the  symptoms  in  the  cashes  ot puer- 
peral peritonitis,  and  those  which  occurred  independent  of  this  con- 
dition. In  the  former,  there  was  much  less  abdominal  pain  and 
tenderness,  little  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  an  extremely  rapid  pulse — 
130  to  160 — and  a  very  intense  frontal  pain,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
was  severe,  with  constant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  tympanitis,  cold 
extremities,  a  small,  frequent  pulse,  and  death  within  from  48  to  72 
hoars  after  the  first  symptoms  of  serotis  or  jnuco-serous  inflamma- 
tion. I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  inflammation  in  these  cases  as 
involving  both  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  for  they  seemed 
to  combine  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  with  those  of  cholera  morbus.** 

Dr.  Bennett  has  no  doubt  that  typhoid  fever,  accompanied  uni- 
formly with  anginose  symptoms,  was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  erysi- 
pelatous epidemic  in  Oonnectieut,  but  what  were  the  anti-hygienic 
influences  in  operation  he  professes  himself  unable  to  surmise.  The 
season  presented  nothing  unusual — ^no  extraordinary  atmospheric 
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phenomena,  and  no  tangible  evidences  of  morbific  effluvia.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  B.,  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease  described  by  him.  The  first  case  which  occurred 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  at  whose  house  the  old  lady  was  visiting, 
who  died  a  few  days  after.  The  next  fatal  case  was  that  of  her  son- 
in-law,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  her  during  her  illness. 
Three  other  cases,  all  of  the  anginose  form,  occurred  in  the  same 
fiunily  immediately  after.  An  old  gentleman  of  72  years,  died  of 
erysipelas,  and  three  of  his  children  contracted  the  disease.  These 
cases  were  also  of  the  anginose  character,  and  two  of  them  very 
severe.  Two  ladies,  from  a  healthy  district,  went  some  distance  to 
watch  with  an  acquaintance  suffering  from  erysipelas  of  the  face ; 
upon  the  third  day  after  returning  home  they  were  both  seized  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  epidemic.  A  gentleman,  who  died  with 
gangrene  of  the  leg,  was  attended  by  the  members  of  a  society  to 
which  .he  belonged ;  one  of  these,  from  a  perfectly  healthy  district, 
and  two  from  an  infected  locality,  were  soon  after  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease. He,  nevertheless,  adds,  that  large  numbers  of  those  who  at- 
tended upon  the  sick  escaped  an  attack.  In  regard  to  treatment, 
this  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  general  principles,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  anginose  form  of  the 
disease,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  local  inflammation,  he  gave, 
in  the  first  place,  an  ordinary  emetic  solution  of  tartar  emetic  every 
half  hour  until  emesis  was  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
decoction  of  eupatorium,  to  be  drunk  freely  during  the  intervals  of 
taking  the  antimonial  solution.  Given  in  this  manner,  these  reme- 
dies scarcely  ever  failed  to  produce  an  emetico-cathartic  efiect,  and 
to  afford  at  least  temporary  relief.  Blisters  were  next  applied  upon 
the  neck.  These  often  acted  like  a  charm  in  relieving  the  excessive 
soreness  of  the  throat.  Frequently,  also,  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  applied  directly  to  the  inflamed  surfaces.  In  cases 
where  there  was  a  continuance  of  fever  after  the  abatement  of  the 
disease  of  the  throat,  an  infusion  of  bark  was  freely  administered, 
and  with  evident  a4vantage.  Of  the  simple  anginose  cases  Dr.  B. 
lost  none.  In  the  more  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  accompanied 
with  an  erysipelatous  eruption  and  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  he  de- 
pended mainly  upon  bark  with  infusion  of  serpentaria,  and  mild  laxa- 
tives, during  the  first  stages;  and  afterwards,  upon  the  more  power- 
fril  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  In  cases  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes.  Dr.  B.  administered 
calomel  and  opium  largely,  but  without  success,  excepting  in  one 
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case  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  From  no  local  application  to  the  ex* 
temal  erysipelatous  inflammation,  with  the  exception  of  cooling 
lotions  to  allay  the  heat  and  smarting,  was  any  benefit  derived.  In 
a  case  of  glandular  engorgement  of  the  neck,  which  was  resolved, 
bark  was  administered  internally,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  tumour, 
which  was  subsequently  rubbed  freely  with  ungt.  iod.  pot. 

It  is  important  to  remark  the  fact  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Bennett,  in 
reference  to  the  common  occurrence  of  peritoneal  inflammation  in 
the  individuals  affected  with  the  epidemic  erysipelatous  fever,  de- 
scribed by  him.  Four  out  of  twenty-one  parturient  females  being 
attacked  with  this  form  of  the  disease.  The  close  relationship  be- 
tween epidemic  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  has  been  noticed  by 
a  number  of  pathologists  within  a  few  years  past,  and  it  has  certainly 
been  established  by  incontestable  facts  that  the  two  diseases  almost 
invariably  prevail  simultaneously  in  the  same  localities  or  commu- 
nities. The  bills  of  mortality  for  the  past  twelve  months,  so  far  as 
we  haye  been  able  to  obtain  them,  exhibit  this  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  In  Boston,  where  puerperal  fever  is  not  specially  enume- 
rated in  the  bills  of  mortality,  we  have  no  mean^  of  comparing  the 
relation  of  that  disease  with  erysipelas,  from  the  deaths  produced  by 
each.  The  number  reported  as  having  died  from  erysipelas,  from 
the  beginning  of  February  1848  to  the  1st  of  February  1849,  was 
23;  while,  during  the  same  period,  68  deaths  are  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  childbed. 

In  New  York,  during  twelve  weeks,  from  March  to  August,  1848, 
74  deaths  occurred  from  erysipelas,  and  84  from  puerperal  fever. 

In  Philadelphia,  during  the  year  1848,  78  deaths  took  place  from 
etysipelas,  and  43  from  puerperal  fever. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  for  a 
series  of  years,  from  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  scarlatina,  and 
measles;  between  the  prevalence  of  which  diseases,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  relation  not  yet  explained. 
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EiTrip«lu. 

Paexpeml  FdTer. 

Scarlatina. 

Meules. 

1844 

23 

19 

269 

2 

1845 

49 

42 

199 

90 

1846 

86 

33 

228 

5 

1847 

46 

33 

337 

78 

1848 

78 

43 

72 

100 

In  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  for  April  1848, 
is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jones,  of  Irvinton,  Georgia,  dated 
February  1848,  which  speaks  of  an  epidemic  pneumonia  then  pre* 
vailing  in  that,  and  the  counties  further  west.  It  was  confined  to 
the  districts  and  water  courses  where  intermittent  fever  is  most  pre* 
valent  during  the  autumn.  The  attack  was  sudden,  with  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  and  a  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  The 
rusty  sputa  appeared  in  a  few  hours.  It  would  not  bear  general  de- 
pletion; large  doses  of  quinine  gave  almost  certain  relief. 

Most  of  the  febrile  exanthemata  prevailed  very  extensively  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  small-pox,  which  was 
almost  invariably  introduced  from  foreign  sources  into  all  of  our 
large  seaports  and  commercial  cities,  prevailed  at  Boston  and  its 
neighbourhood,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent,  or  in  a  very  severe 
form.  In  the  city,  only  21  deaths  are  reported  from  the  disease, 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  Slst  of  December. 

In  New  York,  the  disease  prevailed  much  more  extensively,  and 
in  a  much  more  severe  form ;  in  twelve  weeks  it  caused  176  deaths. 
The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  during  the  year  1848, 
was  544. 

In  Philadelphia,  from  January  to  AprU,  inclusive,  but  one  deatbi 
from  small-pox  is  reported;  during  the  three  months  ensuing,  10 
deaths;  and  during  the  remaining  five  months,  91  deaths. 

In  several  parts  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  small-pox  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  winter  to  a  great  extent,  and  attended  with  a 
fearful  mortality. 

In  various  parts  of  New  Jersey,  the  disease  also  prevailed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  mor- 
tality. 

In  February,  we  have  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  at  Utica,  in  New  York ;  in  April,  at  Cape 
Cod ;  in  September,  at  Fort  Child's,  in  upper  Missouri ;  in  October, 
at  the  city  of  Washington ;  in  December,  at  Brattleboro,  in  Vermont ; 
a«  Whitehall,  New  York;  and  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri;  and  during 
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ihe  whole  year  at  Hartford^  Connecticut.  In  most  portions  of  the 
United  States  the  disease  has,  in  fact,  made  its  appearance;  but  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  mortality  produced  by  it,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging. 

In  BCTeral  sections  of  the  United  States,  scarlatina  prevailed  du- 
ring the  year,  in  many  assuming  a  most  malignant  form.  In  Boston, 
deaths  from  the  disease  are  reported  in  every  month  of  the  year« 
]ii  November,  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  con- 
tinued to  produce  a  very  considerable  number  of  deaths  during  the 
ensuing  five  months.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever 
in  Boston,  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  end  of  December  1848, 
was  175;  and  from  January  1,  1849,  to  April  1,  204. 

In  January  and  February,  1849,  the  disease  prevailed  extensively 
in  various  portions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

In  New  York,  a  number  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  are  reported 
in  the  early  part  of  1848;  it  disappeared  during  the  summer,  but 
again  made  its  appearance  as  an  extensive  and  severe  epidemic  in 
December. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  much  less, 
during  1848,  than  during  any  one  of  the  twelve  preceding  years, 
72  deaths  only  being  reported.  The  average  annual  mortality  from 
this  disease,  for  the  preceding  12  years,  was  227. 

In  New  Orleans,  110  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  occurred  pre- 
viously to  the  19th  of  August;  between  that  date  and  October  21st, 
no  death  from  the  disease  is  recorded. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1848,  the  disease  aj^ared 
in  a  very  severe  form  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Tennessee.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  patients  died  within  22  or  24  hours.  In  the  fatal  cases, 
the  brain  was  the  organ  which  seemed  principally  to  suffer. 

The  measles  occurred  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States — 
often  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  in  a  com- 
paratively mild  form  and  productive  of  no  considerable  mortality. 
In  Boston,  a  few  deaths  from  the  disease  are  noticed  in  every  month, 
from  April  to  December  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  August. 
The  whole  number  for  the  eight  months  being  14.  In  January 
1849,  8  deaths  from  measles  are  reported;  86  in  February;  19 
in  March,  and  73  in  ApriL 

In  New  Tork,  the  measles  appear  to  have  prevailed  somewhat  ex- 
tensively  during  the  three  spring  months.  During  the  summer 
months,  not  a  death  from  the  disease  is  reported. 

In  Philadelphia,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1848, 12  deadiB 
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took  plaee  from  measles;  during  the  ensuing  four  months,  75;  and 
during  the  remaining  six  months,  13.     Total  100. 

During  the  spring  of  1848^  the  disease  occurred  in  many  of  the 
southern  States.  In  the  Southern  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.  for 
April  1848,  the  editor  remarks,  ^^  That  from  all  sections  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  from  several  of  the  adjoining  ones,  we  learn  the 
prevalenee  of  measles.  It&  charaeter  in  this  city  (Augusta),  thus 
far,  is  mild." 

The  most  T^idely  extended  epidemic  of  the  past  year  was  unques- 
tionably that  of  dysentery.  As  early  as  the  month  of  May,  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  of  a  very  severe  and  obstinate  character,,  became 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  Boston,  where  bowel 
complaints  and  dysentery  appear  throughout  the  year,  the  deaths 
from  these  two  soorces^  from  the  month  of  February  to  April  in- 
clusive, were  87;  in  May,  19;  in  June,  21;  in  July,  86;  in  August^ 
295;  in  September,  162;  in  October,  95;  from  which  period  they 
began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  deaths  from  dysentery  alone,  were, 
in  February,  9;  March,  8^  April,  10;  May,  18;  June,  7;  July,  20; 
August,  73;  October,  48. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,,  the  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed 
pretty  extensively  between  the  months  of  March  and  August,  1848; 
150  deaths  from  it  being  reported  within  this  period.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  from  dysentery  occurred  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August ;  the  entire  number  of  deaths  from  thia  disease 
during  the  year  1848,  was  739» 

In  Philadelphia,  the  dysentery  became  prevalent  during  the  month 
of  June^  and  continued  to  occur  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
greatest  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  during  the  period  re^ 
ferred  to,  was  in  August,  viz.,  77;  the  smallest  number,  viz^.  10,  was 
in  December ;  the  entire  number  of  deaths  from  June  to  December, 
inclusive,  278.  The  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  104. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  dysentery  in  Philadelphia,  bowel 
complaints  of  every  description  were  unusually  prevalent.  Diarrhoea 
was  liable  to  be  induced  from  causes,  which,  at  other  seasons,  and 
in  other  years,  would  scarcely  be  productive  of  the  least  disturbance 
of  the  bowels,  and  it  would  frequently  attack  persons  without  any  ap- 
parent exciting  cause.  The  dysentery,  in  many  cases,  commenced 
as  a  simple  diarrhoea,  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  severe  tormina, 
tenesmus,  and   repeated  small  discharges  of  bloody  mucus.    In 
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many  mstanoes,  particularly  in  adults,  the  disease  vras  attended  with 
a  jaundiced  appearance,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  surface; 
these  bilious  cases,  as  they  were  termed,  were  accompanied  with  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  distressing  nausea,  repeated  yomiting, 
frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  smart,  febrile  symp- 
toms of  a  decidedly  remitttent  type.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
disease,  as  it  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  was  comparatively  mild; 
considering  the  number  attacked,  the  amount  of  mortality  produced 
by  it  was  small.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  the  disease  assumed  a  much  more  severe  form,  and 
terminated  fatally  in  a  greater  number  of  cases^  death  occurring 
ofken  within  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

Preceding  the  appearance  of  dysentery  in  Philadelphia,  and  its 
vicinity,  the  season  was  chilly  and  wet.  During  the  three  spring 
months,  it  snowed  or  rained  on  38  days;  the  melted  snow  and  rain 
amounted  to  9.199  inch. 

The  month  of  June  was  one  of  unusual  warmth — there  were  a 
number  of  seasonable  showers — ^vegetation  of  every  kind  was  most 
luxuriant.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  73^.  Bain  fell 
on  9  days,  measuring  4.433  inches^  In  the  month  of  July,  a  few 
sultry  days  were  succeeded  by  refreshing  showers,  which  cooled  the 
atmosphere,  and  rendered  the  weather  agreeable.  The  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  month  was  74|>.  Rain  fell  on  9  days,  and  snow  on  1, 
making  a  total  of  2.30  inches  water.  The  month  of  August  was  dry 
and  warm,  its  mean  temperature  being  75^.  Slight  showers  of  rain 
fell  on  7  days,  measuring  1.714  inch. 

From  April  to  August,  the  dysentery  was  prevalent  to  an  unusual 
extent  in  the  North.  In  Clinton  County,  N.  T.,  bowel  complaints 
generally  prevailed,  and  dysentery  of  a  severe  and  obstinate  cha- 
racter, attended  with  a  sunken,  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
a  jerking  pulse,  great  prostration  of  strength,  severe  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent discharges  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus,  and  steady  pain  in  the 
loins.  Convalescence  was  slow  and  tedious.  The  disease,  we  are 
told,  was  confined  to  those  situations  where  daily  changes  from  heat 
to  cold  are  the  greatest — ^that  is,  deep  valleys,  where  reflection  from 
the  surrounding  hills  produces  a  high  temperature  during  the  day, 
and  evaporation  from  ponds  and  streams,  a  low  one  at  night.  The 
thermometer  in  such  situations,  showing  a  change  of  seldom  less  than 
17^,  and  often  28^,  and  30^,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  disease 
in  some  neighbourhoods  was  very  fatal.  In  one,  out  of  20  or  30  at- 
tacked by  it,  16  died;  all  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

In  Jonesville,  Indiana,  the  dysentery  made  ita  appearaBce,  eor 
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plicated  with  bilious  deraBgement,  about  the  Ist  of  June.  Dr. 
Casselberry,  remarks,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  freshet  of 
the  preceding  winter,  large  deposits  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
were  formed,  on  most  of  the  bottom  lands  of  Indiana.  By  the  com* 
bined  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  further  decomposition  of  these 
deposits  was  produced,  causing  the  exhalation  of  a  peculiar  effluyium, 
offensive  to  the  smell.  The  summer  was  unusually  wet.  The  days 
were  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  Fruits  more  than  ordinarily  abun- 
dant and  excellent.    Foliage  and  vegetation  most  luxuriant. 

In  August,  bowel  complaints  generally,  including  dysentery,  were 
extensively  prevalent  throu^out  Maine  and  the  New  England  States. 
Dysentery  continued  as  an  epidemic  in  most  of  the  North  and  Eastern 
portions  of  the  Union,  to  near  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  the  mortality 
from  affections  of  the  bowels  is  described  as  having  been  unusually 
severe.  As  late  as  November,  the  disease  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  at  New  Haven. 

The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal^  in  October  1848, 
remarks,  that,  from  various  quarters,  he  learns,  that  the  dysentery, 
in  an  epidemic  and  malignant  form,  was,  at  that  period,  extensively 
prevalent.  It  has,  he  adds,  prevailed  of  late,  to  some  extent,  in 
Buffalo  and  its  vicinity,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  has  been 
mild,  and  easily  managed. 

In  one  or  more  sections  of  the  United  States,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  made  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic.  Tke  only  detailed 
account  of  either  of  these  epidemics,  is  that  contained  in  the  very 
able  paper  of  Dr.  Ames,  on  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  The  epidemic  commenced  early  in  February, 
was  most  prevalent  in  March,  and  disappeared  towards  the  latter 
part  of  April.  After  the  let  of  May,  three  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  occurred,  but  at  intervals  of  some  weeks.  Epidemic 
roseola  preceded  and  accompanied  the  former,  and  disappeared  widi 
it.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  intermittent  and  remittent  fever:  various 
forms  of  neuralgia,  spasmodic  cephalalgia,  catarrhal  fever,  and 
bronchitis,  diseases  common  to  the  climate  and  locality,  prevailed 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  them  to  a  very  unusual  extent  for  the 
season.  The  temperature  of  the  season  was  moderate — the  medium 
heat  being  68^.  The  prevailing  winds  were  principally  S.  and  S. 
W.  Oil  the  morning  of  March  6th  and  7th  there  was  frost.  It 
rained  on  25  days.  About  250  cases  of  the  disease  occurred.  Of 
86  cases,  registered  by  Drs.  Ames  and  MeLester,  22  occurred  in 
lAdiles  and  68  in  blacks.    Of  the  whofe  number,  88  of  the  jiatients 
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were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  52  over;  46  were  males  and  89 
females.  The  name,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  Dr.  Ames  considers 
not  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  disease  as  it  occurred  epidemi* 
callj  in  the  town  of  Montgomery.  Whatever,  he  remarks,  may 
baye  been  the  extent  of  the  organic  lesions  in  the  milder  forms 
it  frequency  assumed,  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  morbid  anatomy, 
of  the  malignant  forms,  showed  that  the  substance  of  the  brain,  if 
not  of  both  the  nervous  centres,  was  almost  invariably  involved; 
indicated  by  increased  vascularity  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and 
softening  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  disease  was  generally  preceded  by  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
head,  generally  continuous,  but  occasionally  remittent  or  intermit- 
tent, with  or  without  regular  periods.  In  some  cases  there  was 
also  some  pain  along  the  course  of  the  spinal  column,  particularly 
in  the  neck;  soreness  in  the  muscles  or  joints;  facial  neuralgia; 
and  in  a  few  giddiness,  with  or  without  dimness  of  vision.  The 
strength  was  but  slightly  impaired,  and  there  was  but  little  com- 
plaint of  general  malaise.  Generally,  the  appetite  was  but  little 
affected— occasionally,  however,  it  was  diminished  or  lost.  The  pre- 
monitory stage  continued  from  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  to 
several  days.  The  length  of  this  stage  afforded  no  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  approaching  stage.  The  attack  usually  took  place 
between  12  M.  and  12  P.  M.,  and  was  usually  ushered  in  by  some 
d^ree  of  chilliness,  never  amounting  to  rigor.  The  chill  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  and  a  state  of  stupor  more  or 
less  profound,  with  a  cool  skin  and  feeble  pulse,  or  the  same  condition 
of  skin  and  pulse,  without  stupor.  The  attack  was  occasionally 
marked  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  deep  coma,  or  of  a  less  degree 
of  stupor,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  extreme  debility,  giddiness, 
dimness  of  vision  or  double  vision,  or  by  a  sudden  or  gradual  aggra- 
vation of  the  premonitory  headache,  the  first  attended  by  various 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  skin,  the  second  by  no 
such  changes.  In  general,  the  skin  was  at  first  dry,  but  occasion- 
ally it  was  moist,  with  or  without  an  increase  or  depression  of  the 
natural  temperature.  Often  the  dryness  of  skin  persisted  through- 
out the  attack.  Commonly,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
Ae  state  of  the  skin  varied  in  regard  to  dryness  and  moisture  on  the 
same  or  different  days,  without  regularity  or  any  apparent  depend- 
ence on  the  action  of  the.  heart.  Its  temperature  was  usually  less 
changeable — ^when  a  change  did  occur,  it  seemed  to  follow  an  in- 
crease in  the  activity  of  the  pulse*  The  heat  of  the  surface,  when 
VOL.  n. — ^11 
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present,  seldom  rose  to  that  nsoal  in  feveni — ^it  was  not  pungent,  nor 
nnec^aal  at  di£ferent  parts  of  the  surface.  In  some  instances  the 
skin  was  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  touch.  The  fSEtce  was  flushed, 
and  the  skin  clear  in  some  cases,  in  others,  the  face  was  pale  and  the 
ddn  sallow.  The  lips  were  always  deeply  coloured.  I3ie  pulse  was 
generally  at  first  slower,  smaller,  and  softer  than  in  health,  and  yery 
irregular  in  the  force,  interral,  and  number  of  its  beats.  The 
t<»igue  was^  in  the  more  grare  forms  of  the  disease,  broad  and 
flabby,  filling  up  the  mouth  so  as  sometimea  to  impede  articulation, 
and  indented  on  its  edge  by  pressure  against  the  teeth.  A  short 
time  before  death  the  thickening  and  elongation  were  apt  to  increase. 
The  tongue  was  more  or  less  coated  with  a  pale  ash,  white  or  yel- 
lowi^  fur.  The  saliva  was  abundant,  thick,  and  viscid.  In  other 
cases,  the  tongue,  though  broad,  was  not  thickened  or  indented  at  its 
edges ;  and  the  coating  never  occupied  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  dorsum;  the  uneevered  portions  haying  a  bright  pink  colour.  Am 
the  disease  advanced  towards  a  fatal  termination,  it  was  not  uncom* 
man  for  the  latter  condition  of  the  tongue  to  change  into  that  of  the 
former.    The  tongue  seldom  became  dry. 

Cephalalgia  was  absent  in  only  one  case.  It  occupied  in  some 
patients  the  temples,  superciliary  ridges,  and  frontal  region ;  in 
others,  the  back  of  the  head  only;  in  the  larger 'number  it  was  felt 
over  the  whole  head,  but  was  most  violent  in  one  of  the  regions  just 
mentioned,  or  beneath  the  parietal  bones.  Its  intensity  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  It  was  seldom 
continuous  with  the  attack;  disappearing  at  some  p^od  between  the 
first  and  fourth  days,  to  return,  generally,  after  an  uncertain  intervaL 
It  was  generally  aggravated  by  an  erect  or  semi-erect  posture,  and 
often  by  pressure  on  some  part  of  the  ^inal  column,  chiefly  the 
cervical.  Giddiness  was  rarely  complained  of  after  the  first  few 
hours  of  the  attack.  It  was  an  unfrequent  and  unimportant 
symptom.  ^ 

The  conjunctiva  were  generally  injected;  the  eyes  glittering  and 
watery.  The  pupils  were  usually  either  contracted  or  natural;  in  a 
few  cases  they  were  dilated.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  there 
was  no  increased  sensibility  to  light.  The  eyes  were  insensible  to 
light  from  coma,  in  three,  and  in  two,  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

Some  dejpree  of  stupor,  amounting  often  to  profound  couh^  was 
present  in  many  cases  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  day  of  the  attack. 
It  generally  passed  off  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  sometimes  nuA 
for  two  or  three  days,  gwerally  to  return  within  a  fow  hour%  or 
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after  seyeral  days.  In  some  cases,  which  were  speedily  fatal,  it 
was  continuous.  In  many  cases,  delirium,  with  or  without  stupor, 
occurred  at  some  period  of  the  attack;  it  sometimes  lasted  but  three 
4Mr  four  hours,  rarely  over  twenty-four.  It  was  in  very  few  instances 
wild  or  furious.  The  mind  was  generally  desponding  and  apprehen- 
aire;  even  during  the  delirium  fears  would  frequently  be  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  attack.  In  all  the  more  violent  cases, 
whether  attended  or  not  with  delirium  or  stupor,  there  was  forget- 
fidness  of  the  events  which  transpired  during  the  attack. 

Tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  causing 
a  retraction  of  the  head,  more  or  less  permanent,  was  observed  in  a 
number  of  cases.  In  a  few,  tonic  contraction  of  the  extensors  of  the  en- 
tire  spind  was  present,  and  in  a  few  others,  the  contraction  was  confined 
to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles  of  one  or  both  sides.  In  other  cases, 
tiie  muscles  of  the  neck  were  simply  affected  with  stiffidess  and  sore- 
nesB.  Tonic  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  forearm,  and  the  recti 
mOBdea  of  the  abdomen  was  present  in  several  cases,  and  tremors  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  hands  in  otheni.  Strabismus,  preceded 
or  followed  by  convulsions,  was  occasionally  observed.  General 
soreness  of  the  muscles  was  present  in  a  few  instances.  Some  de- 
gree of  pain  in  the  spine  was  a  common  symptom.  Pressure  on  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  vertebm  caused  pain,  often  violent,  and  of  some 
continuance,  in  the  head  and  top  of  the  sternum,  or  at  the  middle  of 
the  sternum,  epigastrium,  or  umbilicus,  according  as  it  was  made 
higher  or  lower.  Even  during  a  state  of  deep  coma,  pressure  on  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae  caused  great  restiessness  and  apparent  dis- 
tress. Vomiting  or  nausea  was  occasionally  observed.  The  bowels 
were  ordinarily  either  natural  or  constipated.  Pain  or  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  was  an  unirequent  symptom.  A  morbid  desire  for  food 
was  expressed  in  eight  cases ;  in  some,  on  the  first  or  second  day;  in 
others — ^protracted  cases— on  the  eighth  or  ninth.  The  respiration 
was  usually  regular,  and  in  five  cases,  only,  fell  below  21  in  the  minute ; 
it  sometimes  rose  as  high  as  from  52  to  56  in  the  minute  on  the  first 
or  second  day.  The  exinression  of  the  countenance  was  exceedingly 
various  and  variable^  and  afforded  little  or  nothing  available  in 
diagnosis,  or  prognosis.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  no  emacia* 
tiaa  took  place. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  was  variable — ^the  extremes  were  15 
hoars  and  50  days.  The  majority  of  cases  terminated  on  or  pre- 
noody  to  the  fourth  day. 

In  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Ames  ^apf^BH  the  term 
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dongestive  to  one  class  of  cases,  and  that  of  inflammatory  to  another* 
The  former  comprising  a  little  more  than  one-half.  The  distinguish- 
ing features  of  these  tifo  classes,  which,  he  remarks,  are  very  accu- 
rately represented  by  their  names,  were  always  well-marked  in  the 
beginning,  and  generally,  also,  through  the  course  of  the  attack, 
even  when  most  protracted.  Of  th^  congestive  class  he  makes  two 
divisions — the  mild  and  malignant. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  the  mild  form  of  the  congestive  class, 
were,  the  constant  presence  of  a  cool  skin,  a  small  and  feeble  pulse ; 
broad  and  swollen  tongue.  The  malignant  form  was  distinguished 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  chilliness  in  the  forming  stage;  great 
diminution  of  strength ;  the  occurrence,  generally,  on  the  first  day, 
of  considerable  stupor  or  coma;  delirium,  or  stupor  with  delirium; 
strong  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  with  embarrassment 
in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of  other  parts ;  the  wide  range  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  its  changeable  character;  the  increased 
quantity  and  viscidity  of  the  saliva;  the  thicker  coating  of  the 
tongue,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  assume  the  symptoms  of  the 
inflammatory  class. 

The  inflammatory  class  of  cases,  Dr.  Ames  divides  into  the  mild, 
the  grave,  and  the  malignant.  The  former  were  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cold  stage,  by  a  uniform  presence  of  an  increased  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface;  slight  diminution  of  strength;  a  full  and 
generally  firm  pulse;  a  less  evident  swelling  and  slighter  coating  of 
the  tongue;  and  the  absence  of  coma,  drowsiness,  and  delirium. 
The  grave  were  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  the  pulse,  which 
was  never,  except  during  a  remission,  below  100  in  the  minute;  by 
the  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  confined  to  those  of  the  neck ; 
by  the  occasional  presence  of  a  painful  sensibility  of  the  surface  to 
the  touch,  and  of  the  retina  to  light ;  the  occurrence  of  regular  re- 
missions, and  the  absence  of  coma  and  of  delirium.  The  malignant 
cases  were  marked  by  the  early  occurrence  of  delirium,  generally,  or 
of  coma ;  great  irregularity  of  pulse ;  abnormal  contraction  of  the  large 
muscles  besides  those  of  the  neck;  strabismus;  the  occasional  occurs 
rence  of  amaurosis,  and  a  tendency  to  vomiting  and  to  a  speedy  and 
fatal  termination. 

Oamplications. — ^Inflammation  of  the  fauces  was  observed  in  seven 
patients,  five  of  whom  had  recently  recovered  from  roseola;  two  had 
roseola  with  the  meningitis.  The  latter  was  also  complicated  with 
bronchitis  in  three  cases,  and  with  pneumonia  in  two*  Whether  the 
disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  ef  the  mesenteric 
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glands,  observed,  the  first  in  every,  and  the  seeond  in  four-fifths  of 
the  post-mortem  examinations,  are  to  be  considered  as  accidental 
lesions,  or  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  epidemic,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  determining. 

The  mortality  was  confined  to  the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease. 
Among  these,  the  ratio,  from  the  best  information  Dr.  Ames  could 
collect,  he  sets  down  at  about  60  per  cent. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1849,  a  very  severe  epidemic  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  tiie  towns  of 
Sutton,  and  Millbury,  Massachusetts.  The  following  account  of  the 
epidemic  is  derived  from  a  communication  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  Auburn, 
published  in  the^o^^on  Med.  and  Surg.  J<mm.j  vol.  xl.  page  201. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  10  years  of  age,  in  Sutton.  He 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  entire  prostration  of  reason,  delirium, 
intense  pain,  spasms,  great  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  whole 
body,  and  collapse  of  the  vital  energies.  After  a  somewhat  perfect  re- 
action had  taken  place,  petechise,  or  a  mottled  state  of  the  skin,  made 
their  appearance.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  a 
more  aggravated  form  of  typhus,  or  the  spotted  fever  that  had 
ravaged  different  portions  of  New  England,  in  1810  and  subsequent 
years.  But  other  fatal  cases  occurring  in  rapid  succession,  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  one  of  even  a  still  more  alarming 
and  deadly  character. 

The  prevailing  features  of  the  epidemic,  we  are  told,  coincided  strik- 
ingly with  those  of  the  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which 
have  prevailed  so  extensively  in  France,  Ireland,  and  other  portions 
of  Europe.  The  majority  of  those  attacked  were  boys,  but  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  male  and  female  adults  fell  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease than  was  the  case  in  the  epidemics  of  Europe.  One  case,  in  a 
boy,  five  years  old,  terminated  in  the  short  space  of  ten  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  patients  were  attacked  sud- 
denly, in  apparently  good  health,  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms, with  extreme  prostration,  loss  of  reason,  rigors,  extreme  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  deficient  heat,  with  a  livid  hue  of  the  surface, 
a  small  and  thready  pulse,  severe  pain,  and  spasms,  especially  of  the 
neck,  attended  with  rigidity.  The  state  of  delirium  and  restlessness 
was,  in  most  cases,  so  violent,  as  to  require  from  four  to  six  attend- 
ants to  restrain  the  patients.  In  cases  where  death  did  not  take 
place  within  three  or  four  days,  a  more  or  less  perfect  reaction  took 
place.    The  pulse^  became  irregular,  small,  tremulous,  and  intermit* 
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ting;  the  popils  dilated  or  contracted  according  as  they  were  ezdndei 
£rom  or  exposed  to  the  light;  the  delirium  gave  place  to  coma;  the 
powers  of  speech  and  deglntition  failed ;  the  teeth  became  covered  with 
a  foul  sordes ;  the  breath  offensive;  typhoid  symptoms  more  or  less 
severe  took  place,  and  death  soon  closed  the  scene. 

The  disease,  in  general,  ran  its  course  in  a  very  short  period. 
Death  in  some  cases  occurred  within  10, 12,  or  13  hours;  in  others 
within  24  or  36  hours;  in  one  instance  the  disease  was  protracted 
to  14  days. 

Fourteen  cases  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  before  any  post-^nor- 
tern  examination  could  be  obtained.  Finally,  an  examination  was 
made,  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  male  adult,  and  terminated  on 
the  13th  day ;  a  longer  duration  of  the  disease  than  in  any  of  the 
previous  cases.  The  symptoms,  at  times,  were  so  far  mitigated  as 
to  afford  hopes  that  convalescence  would  be  permanently  estab- 
lished; but  the  delusive  intermissions  were  of  short  duration.  The 
same  thing  was  manifested  in  other  cases.  Upon  examination,  the 
vessels  of  the  arachnoid  were  found  to  be  engorged  with  dark  blood, 
and  the  entire  membrane  covered  with  a  thick  purulent  matter. 
Sero-purulent  matter  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  partook  of  the 
same  lesions.  No  lesion  was  found  in  the  lungs,  thorax,  or  abdomi- 
nal viscera.  The  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  in  this  case 
showed,  most  conclusively,  that  the  disease  was  the  same  as  the  epi- 
demic eerebro-spinal  meningitis  described  by  the  European  writers. 
As  all  the  other  cases — although  not  subjected  to  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, resembled  the  foregoing  in  all  their  distinctive  features, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  similar  in  character. 

The  case  of  the  boy,  five  years  of  age,  which  terminated  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  hours,  although  the  most  quickly  fatal,  did  not 
commence  with  symptoms  of  so  much  violence  as  either  of  the  others: 
delirium  did  not  come  on  until  within  three  or  four  hours  before 
death.  The  child  was  sent  to  town  in  the  morning,  to  be  measured 
for  a  garment.  It  was  then  noticed  that  he  appeared  to  be  veiy 
cold  and  shivering,  and  so  debilitated  that  assistance  was  necessary 
to  extend  his  arm  before  the  measurement  could  be  finished.  The 
child,  during  all  this  time,  made  no  complaint,  and  the  lady  who 
measured  him  was,  from  this  circumstance,  more  than  half  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  severe  rigors,  and  the  indications  of  coldness  and 
debility  he  manifested,  were  assumed.  The  child  went  home  himself, 
when  all  his  symptoms  became  more  and  more  intense,  and  death 
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took  place  Hi  6  a'doek  on  the  same  eyemng.  All  the  remedial  meo^ 
0iire8  reaortdd  to  were  without  the  slightest  beneficial  effect;  reaction 
nerer  took  place.  The  disease,  in  this  case,  ran  its  course  in  so 
riiort  a  time,  that  mnch  lesion  was  not  to  be  expected.  No  purulent 
matter  was  found  in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  canal.  There 
was  great  vascularity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord,  instead  of  being  indurated,  as  it  was  in  the  former 
OMe,  was  softened  ahnost  to  a  pulp.  All  the  other  viscera  were  free 
from  any  trace  of  disease. 

Every  case  of  the  disease,  amounting  to  19  or  20,  has,  Dr.  Stone 
remarks,  thus  far  (March  80th),  proved  fatal.  No  plan  of  treatment 
has  as  yet  been  attended  with  any  success,  either  in  arresting  its 
progress  or  modifying  its  character. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  putrid  sore  throat  prevailed  in  Hamp- 
County,  Virginia ;  but  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  epi- 
*,y  or  the  particular  circxmistances  under  which  it  occurred,  we 
have  no  accurate  accounts. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1848,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambert- 
yflle,  N.  J.,  a  disease  prevailed  to  some  extent,  of  rather  a  singular 
eharaeter.  It  was  supposed,  says  Dr.  Lilly,  from  whose  paper  in 
the  New  Jeruy  Medieai  Reporter^  we  obtain  our  information,  to 
depend  upon  an  inflammation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intes* 
tines,  complicated  with  hqpatic  derangement.  It  was  attended  with 
violent  pain  of  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  obstinate  costive- 
ness,  a  furred  tongue,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  fever.  The  evacur 
ations  from  the  bowels,  which  were  procured  with  great  difficulty, 
were  extremely  dark  and  tenacious,  presenting  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  tar.  The  pain,  which  was  of  a  spaonodic  character,  was  re- 
lieved by  free  purging  with  mercury,  and  its  preparations,  and  opium 
and  camphor,  l^ese  were  followed  by  alterative  doses  of  calomel, 
and  where  tenderness  was  detected,  counter-irritation  by  means  of 
sinapisms. 

New  Orleans  was  again  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  last  year,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  1847. 

Dr.  Hester  states  {New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jowm.)  that 
during  the  m<mth  of  May,  the  health  of  the  city  was,  as  usual  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  excellent.  But  little  rain  fell,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  agreeably  dry  and  balmy.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  rain  began  to  fall  almost  daily 
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and  continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  latter  month,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature.  Diseases, 
which  previously  to  this  period  had  assumed  the  forms  of  mild  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents,  gradually  ran  into  or  wore  the  livery  of 
malignancy,  and  became  difficult  to  manage.  Instead  of  simple, 
open,  and  frank  attacks  of  febrile  disease,  easily  controlled  by  mild 
laxatives,  followed  by  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  physician  had  to 
combat  pernicious  forms  of  these  affections,  attended  with  symptoms 
of  congestion,  local  determinations,  gastric  irritability,  and,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  external  phenomena  of  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the 
south. 

As  early  as  the  10th  of  June,  Dr.  H.  saw  a  case  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  in  a  German  just  arrived  from  Havre,  bearing  all  the  usual 
external  symptoms,  save  the  black  vomit,  that  characterize  the  yellow 
fever.  The  patient  was  seized  with  a  chill  on  entering  the  river,  and 
eight  days  afterwards  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  It  was  at  this  time  Dn 
H.  saw  him.  His  skin  and  eyes  presented  the  usual  deep  icteroid  hue, 
there  was  also  raging  delirium,  &c.  The  house-surgeon  assured  Dr.  H* 
that  other  cases,  similar  to  the  above,  had  been  recently  received  into 
the  institution.  By  those,  we  are  told,  who  watch  the  progress  of 
disease  in  New  Orleans,  and  especially  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  such  cases  are  considered  as  foreshadowing  the 
coming  of  the  yellow  fever.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  disease  had 
already  been  imported  from  Vera  Cruz ;  but  in  no  instance,  so  far 
as  Dr.  H.  has  learned,  had  the  disease  extended  to  any  other  person. 
During  the  month  of  June,  cases  of  small-pox  became  very  numer- 
ous throughout  the  city.  For  the  week  ending  June  4th,  five  deaths 
from  this  disease  were  reported,  and  for  the  week  ending  the  11th, 
ten  deaths. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  it  rained  almost  daily. 
From  the  Ist  of  June  to  the  18th  of  August  the  quantity  that  fell 
amounted  to  46.903  inches — ^being  15.385  inches  more  than  fell 
during  the  same  period  of  1847,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  with 
great  violence.  During  the  week  ending  June  17th,  1848,  one  case 
— not  authentic — ^was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health — during  the 
ensuing  week,  2  cases  from  Mexico  were  reported ;  during  the  next 
week,  1  case ;  during  the  next,  5  cases ;  during  the  next,  6  cases 
— 4  from  Vera  Cruz— -during  the  next,  6  cases ;  during  the  next, 
16  cases — some  imported;  during  the  next,  12  cases;  during  the 
next,  26  cases ;  during  the  next,  88  cases ;  and  during  the  next 
week,  ending  August  25tb,  96  cases.    Up  to  this  period.  Dr. 
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Hester  remarks,  that  the  type  of  the  disease  was  tmnstiany  mild — 
in  many  instances  it  was  so  slight  as  to  require  but  a  few  hours  con- 
finementy  and  little  medicine.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  was  cha- 
racterised by  the  most  violent  symptoms,,  snch  as  hemorrhage,  black 
Tomit,  &c.  The  disease  may  be  said  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  endemic 
in  the  Charity  Hospital,  it  being  there  the  prevailing  fever*  Sporadic 
eases  existed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  snrroimd- 
ing  places.  It  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  poor  and  exposed  portion 
of  the  population.  Although  cases  were  imported  into  the  city  from 
Mexico  almost  daily,  yet,  Dr.  Hester  states,  in  no  instance  was  it 
commnnicated  from  these  to  the  residents.  The  whole  number  of 
deaths,  from  yellow  fever,  up  to  the  14th  of  October,  was  716,  more 
than  one*half  of  which  took  place  in  the  public  hospital. 

From  the  mild  and  tractable  character  of  the  disease,  and  com- 
paratively few  attacked  by  it  up  to  the  close  of  August,  the  Board 
of  Health  declared  that  it  had  not  assumed  an  epidemic  character, 
and  on  the  2d  of  October  they  announced  that  no  fear  of  yellow 
fever  need  be  apprehended  by  the  unacclimated  for  that  season.  A 
few  deaths  from  the  disease  still  continued  to  occur,  chiefly  old  and 
neglected  cases,  relapses,  Jtc. 

As  the  ye^ow  fever  began  to  decline,  the  usual  autumnal  diseases, 
as  intermittents  and  remittents  began  to  appear;  and  the  occurrence 
of  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  is  also 
noticed. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Hester  states  that 
another  affection  called  the  denguey  also  made  its  appearance  in 
New  Orleans.  In  its  onset,  this  affection  resembled,  in  many  of  its 
features,  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  ushered  in  by  slight  cldlliness,  a 
sense  of  malaise,  pains  in  all  the  joints,  limbs,  muscles,  eyes,  head, 
back,  &c.  In  some  cases  these  pains  were  described  as  much  more 
severe  than  those  usually  met  with  in  yellow  fever.  The  two 
diseases  were  sometimes  confounded,  or  the  one  succeeded  the  other. 
Previous  attacks  of  fever  did  not  exempt  persons  from  an  attack  of 
the  dengue.  Few,  if  any  cases,  it  is  believed,  proved  fatal.  The 
affection,  says  Dr.  Hester,  passed  off  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a 
few  days,  when  opposed  by  mild  cathartics,  tepid  drinks,  pediluvia, 
and  the  sulphate  of  quinine.    It  disappeared  with  the  yellow  fever. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  October,  it  is  stated  that 
the  number  of  deaths  from  tetanus  and  trismus  increased  greatly. 
The  disease  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  hospitals, 
both  private  and  public.  The  slightest  wound,  especially  in  the  foot 
4ar  hand,  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanic  B|ymptoms. 
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Wiiii  likifl  ezcepticm,  the  sanitary  oondition  of  New  Orleans  eon- 
tinned  exeellent,  notwitiiBtanding  the  rapid  and  great  aceession  to 
the  population  of  the  city,  after  the  setting  in  of  the  autumn.  To 
lihe  olose  of  the  year  there  oocurred  fewer  cases  of  measles,  scarli- 
tina,  and  small-pox,  than  is  usual  during  the  same  season.  • 

On  the  12th  day  of  December,  the  first  case  of  cholera  made  its 
appearance.  About  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  Board  of 
Health  declared  the  disease  to  be  epidemic,  and  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  same  body  pronounced  it  to  be  no  longer  epidemic;  it  never- 
tiieless  continued  to  prevail  up  to  a  late  period  in  January ;  the 
daily  number  of  deaths  being,  subsequent  to  its  decline,  an  average 
of  about  twelve.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  114,  of  which  92  were  from  cholera  (Dec.  28). 

On  the  80A  of  August,  the  Health  Officer  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Alexander  B.  Whiting,  announced  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  tha4^ 
city,  that  a  disease  was  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarantine 
grounds,  on  Staten  Island,  which  he  regarded  as  yellow  fever. 

We  have  been  able  to  collect  no  certain  information  in  relation  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  affection,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  Dr.  Whiting's  communication^o  the  Mayor 
of  New  York ;  and  from  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

^'I  deemit  my  duty,"  he  remarks,  ^Ho  inform  you  that  there  exists 
at  this  place  (Quarantine  Station),  and  in  the  villages  of  Tomkins- 
ville,  and  Stapleton,  adjoining  the  quarantine  grounds,  a  disease 
which  has,  within  a  day  or  two  past,  assumed  the  charact^  of  a 
malignant  yellow  fever.  Certain  symptoms,  and  a  mild  form  of 
the  same  disease,  have  prevailed  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
but  not  sufficiently  decided  to  justify  its  designation  as  yellow  fever 
by  all  the  physicians  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood ;  but  within  a 
few  days  a  number  of  cases  have  occurred,  with  such  definite  symp- 
toms as  to  leave  their  nature  established. 

^<The  first  case  occurred  in  the  quarantine  grounds  among  the 
boatmen  employed  in  the  Health  Officer's  barge,  and  those  of  the 
revenue  barge,  and  one  or  two  engaged  on  the  steamboat  dock,  con- 
tiguous to  this  place.  Subsequently,  the  cases  occurred  among  per- 
sons living  near  the  shore,  in  a  district  extending  about  a  mile 
soul^,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  shore. 

^  The  number  of  cases,  thus  far,  has  been  sbout  50.  Of  these, 
ikA  malignant  cases,  numbering  12,  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the 
28d  of  August,  and  have  been  occurring  daily  since.    Six  deallis 
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kftve  oecarred  from  among  these,  'with  all  the  symptoms  so  dedded 
as  to  leaye  no  donbt  in  the  minds  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who 
hare  seen  them,  concerning  its  nature. 

^For  the  canse  of  the  disease,  I  think  we  must  look  to  vessels 
from  New  Orleans,  lying  at  quarantine,  having  had  yellow  fever  on 
board.  These  are  the  barque  Edgar,  and  ships  George  Hews,  and 
Callander.  They  have  been  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  shore; 
sufficiently  to  obviate  the  danger  from  them." 

By  the  Board  of  Health  a  select  committee  of  five  was  imme- 
diatelj  appointed,  in  connection  with  the  Health  Commission's,  to 
examine  into  the  eidstence,  origin,  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
suggest  such  measures  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  might  deem  it 
advisable  for  the  Board  to  adopt.  All  communication  between  the 
dty  and  infected  district  was  at  once  prohibited. 

On  the  following  morning  the  select  committee  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  as  follows : — 

^  That  the  disease  \^  question  had  its  origin  in  the  present  lo- 
cality from  the  presence  of  the  vessels  at  quarantine,  as  named  in 
the  communication  of  the  Health  Officer  to  the  Board,  at  its  meeting 
of  yesterday.  Q3iat  these  vessels,  to  wit,  the  George  Hews,  Edgar, 
and  Callander,  had  each  arrived  at  the  quarantine  station  from 
Kew  Orleans,  which  port  they  left  since  the  26th  of  July.  That 
Ihe  first  had  seventeen  cases  (of  yellow  fever  ?)  during  the  passage,  of 
which  seven  terminated  fatally;  the  Edgar  lost  three  cases,  and  the 
Callajider  one.  That  the  above  vessels,  on  their  arrival  at  our  port, 
andiored  at  the  usual  anchorage  ground,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  nule  from  riiore,  and  that  the  prevailing  wind  during  the  time  of 
their  lying  there  had  been  from  the  north-east,  and  blowing  directly 
on  the  shore  where  the  disease  prevails. 

''That  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  were,  as  stated  in  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Health  Officer,  among  the  persons  employed  in  and 
idbout  the  quarantine  ground,  and  that,  subsequently,  it  appeared  on 
the  shore  adjacent  to  those  grounds,  in  the  form  of  a  mild,  ordinary 
fever,  which,  afterwards  assumed  a  malignant  character,  and  was, 
sfter  a  full  investigation  by  the  physicians,  pronounced  yellow  fever. 
The  disease,  as  it  now  exists,  is  confined  to  the  shore  of  the  island, 
net  exien^g  inland  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  the  length  of  the 
district  affected  being  rather  more  than  a  mile,  which  district  in- 
cludes the  quarantine  and  Stapleton  ferry  landings.  The  number 
of  persons  on  shore  affected  by  the  disease,  since  its  appearance, 
about  a  f<»tnight  since,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  about  84,  and  the 
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cases  of  the  malignant  form  amount  to  16 — ^the  first  of  which  ajh 
peared  on  the  23(1  instant;  of  these  latter,  7  have  terminated 
fatally. 

^^  The  Health  Officer  has  had  the  above-named  yessels  removed  to 
an  anchorage  ground  in  the  lower  bay,  more  remote  from  the  shore, 
and  where  little  or  no  population  is  to  be  found,  and  ordered  a  large 
distribution  of  the  usual  disinfecting  agents  along  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  same  is  known  to  be  infected. 

''Your  committee  recommend  a  continuance  in  force  of  the  reso- 
lution, as  passed  by  the  Board,  requiring  a  cessation  of  intercourse 
by  means  of  the  usual  ferry  or  other  vessels;  and  they  further  re- 
commend to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  require  from  them,  a  strict 
observance  of  these  and  such  other  sanitary  regulations  as  the  Board 
may  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enforce." 

Beyond  the  meagre  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  facts  in  relation  to  the  disease 
referred  to.  A  correct  history  of  its  symptopis  and  ordinary  course 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  decide  as  to  its  character.  The 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  cTbtirna?  states  (number  for  Oct.  1848), 
that  "We  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
examined  the  cases,  and  whose  ability  to  recognize  the  disease  may 
be  confidently  relied  upon,  that  its  identity  with  the  yellow  fever  of 
New  Orleans  is  unquestionable.  We  learn,  also,  firom  a  private 
source,  that  the  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances,  as  described 
by  Louis,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever  at  Gibraltar,  have  been 
discovered  in  all  the  fatal  cases  that  have  been  examined.  Some  of 
the  physicians  of  New  York,  as  is  intimated,  deny,  however,  that  it 
is  yellow  fever."  Blisters,  &;c.,  were  resorted  to  with  the  best  efiects. 
No  case  proved  fatal,  although  many  were  very  tedious  in  convales- 
cing, and  the  patients  were  much  reduced  by  the  disease. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1848  a  form  of  fever  prevailed 
in  the  city  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  which  is  denominated  mild  yel* 
low  fever  by  Dr.  Stone,  in  a  communication  on  the  subject,  contained 
in  the  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  March  1849.  If 
the  epidemic  was  really  one  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  certainly  the  mildest 
form  of  that  disease  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Under  every 
point  of  view  the  epidemic  of  Natchez  is  invested  with  much  to  inte- 
rest the  practitioner. 

Dr.  Stone  remarks  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  other  fevers,  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  during  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1848,  especially  for  several  weeks  preceding  the  second  week 
of  August,  afforded  a  rare  and  yalnable  opportunity  to  those  con- 
rersant  with  the  pecnliarities  of  yellow  fever,  to  witness  the  latter, 
in  its  mild  form,  make  its  appearance,  and  prevail  extensively,  un- 
complicated with  others  of  a  periodical  and  totally  opposite  cha- 
racter. 

The  disease  commenced  under  the  hill,  early  in  the  month  of 
August.  It  was  rife  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  the  month.  Pre- 
viously to  the  beginning  of  November,  the  number  of  cases  had  be- 
come very  few,  when,  between  the  2d  and  5th  of  this  month,  frost 
occurred,  and  the  disease  again  increased  for  a  few  days.  The  epi- 
demic ceased  towards  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  only  cases,  other  than  those  of  mild  yellow  fever,  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Stone  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  were 
a  few  cases  of  mumps,  some  complicated,  others  not,  with  the  pre- 
vailing fever ;  two  of  pure  intermittent  from  the  river  and  swamps; 
one  case  of  mucous  diarrhoea  in  an  infant ;  one  of  convulsions  in  a 
child,  from  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  followed  in  eighteen  hours  by 
the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and  a  few  other  trifling  ailments,  as 
a  common  catarrh,  without  fever,  &c. 

The  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  occurring  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  epidemic,  has  been — and  Dr.  Stone  believes,  within 
bounds — computed  at  800,  and  the  population  at  4000  to  4500.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  42. 

The  disease  was  mild,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  more,  though 
still  few,  exceptions  as  the  season  advanced — and  mild  it  remained, 
witli  still  few  exceptions.  These  exceptions  occurred  in  persons 
recently  from  the  North,  and  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  others 
of  a  debilitated  condition  of  body,  the  result  of  chronic  diseases,  or 
of  intemperate  and  improvident  habits,  &c. 

Some  persons  were  so  slightly  affected  as  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness, Buffering  pains,  and  with  their  skin  and  eyes  more  or  less  yel- 
low; others  were  confined  for  a  day  or  two  with  slight  fevers  and 
puns,  &c.  A  few  were  affected  with  pain  every  four  days,  for  weeks ; 
and  in  one  case,  the  system  laboured,  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
months,  with  severe  and  indubitable  indications  of  the  influence  of 
the  poison,  but  without  any  regular  development  of  fever.  The 
cases  ranged  from  the  simplest  and  mildest  character  of  the  old 
fashioned  ^^bilious  state  of  the  system'' — a  mere  indisposition  yields 
ing  readily  to  a  mercurial  purgative,  or  subsiding  naturally,  though, 
in  general,  not  perfectly — through  all  grades^  to,  in  a  few  instances, 
that  of  great  and  mortal  severity. 
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The  disease  attacked  all  ages,  colours,  sexes,  and  conditions,  even 
old  yellow  fever  subjects,  though  it  generally  £qpared  this  class  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  epidemic,  and  uniformly  with  less  severity 
— the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  individuals  who  had  long  resided 
at  Natchez,  or  in  the  South.  Some  few  genuine  second  attacks,  no 
doubt,  according  to  Dr.  Stone,  occurred,  and  they  have  been  inva- 
riably represented  as  alike. 

The  attack  usually  began,  without  previous  indisposition,  by  the 
occurrence  of  sudden  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in 
the  head,  back,  and  knees*  In  some  eases,  however,  there  were 
marked  indications  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  producing  the  disease ; 
as  bitter  taste,  pains,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  for  days  or  even 
weeks  preceding  the  attack.  In  many,  especially  children,  the 
attack  was  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  and  in  most  by  a  sense  of 
chilliness. 

The  disease  consisted  of  but  one  febrile  paroxysm,  generally  with 
sweating,  marked  by  a  peculiar  offensive  odour,  though  sometimes 
with  dry  skin,  and  continuing  from  a  few  hours  to  two,  three,  and, 
in  some  few  cases,  to  four  or  five  days,  during  which  no  true  remis- 
sion was  ever  noticed.  As  the  case  tended  to  a  favourable  remis- 
sion, the  fever  gradually  subsided,  with  a  continuance  of  the  perspi- 
ration for  many  days,  but  with  abatement  in  offensiveness,  and 
generally,  also,  in  quantity;  the  pulse  gradually  came  to  the  beat  of 
health,  though  always  more  slowly  than  in  similar  stages  of  other 
fevers.  If  the  tendency  was  to  death,  the  fever  subsided  less  gra- 
dually, the  skin  continued  dry,  or  was  bathed  by  parlaal  sweats — it 
became  yellow,  or,  if  yellow  before,  more  intensely  coloured;  the 
pulse  became  more  suddenly  slow — falling  to  65,  60,  or  65^  and  at  the 
same  time,  round,  distinct,  and  regular — ^but  not  with  a  healthfU 
beat.  After  the  regular  febrile  stage  had  passed,  a  secondary  fever 
sometimes  supervened,  but  invariably  from  some  imprudence ;  as 
taking  improper  medicine  or  food,  or  at  an  improper  time,  muscular 
or  mental  efforts,  or  undue  exposure.  With  the  renewal  of  the  fever 
from  any  of  these  causes,  gastio-duodenal  inflammation  was  often 
excited,  by  which  the  fever  was  kept  up  for  many  days.  This  oc- 
currence of  secondary  fever  was  confined,  so  faur  as  Dr.  Stone's 
observations  extend,  to  the  milder  attacks;  in  the  more  severe  cases, 
any  gross  imprudence  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  more  fatal 
synq^toms — ^vomiting,  red  tongue,  slow  pulse,  fcc,  and  not  fever. 
Some  patients  complained  of  a  burning  at  the  stomach  just  before 
or  at  the  de^Qne  of  the  fever. 
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Catarrlial  STmptoms^-more  frequent  and  marked  iowarda  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  epidemic — ^were  very  common ;  as  hoarse* 
aese^  pain  in  the  throaty  without  swelling  or  much  redness,  a  hawk- 
ing up  of  great  quantities  of  mucus,  a  free  secretion  from  the 
nostrils  and  eyes,  and  a  cough  without  expectoration,  but  sometimes 
shrill,  as  in  croup.  The  mucous  surfaces  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
became  often  implicated ;  in  that  of  the  uterus  it  was  evinoed  by  its 
seeretion  coming  on  almost  inyaiiably. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  viol^it  and  repeated  vomiting  was  a 
common  symptom ;  in  the  others,  the  stomach  was  chiefly  aiFected 
wi^  nausea,  or  a  sense  of  fullness  or  oppression,  after  the  fever  had 
continued  for  a  day  or  two;  if  vomiting  occurred,  it  was  of  a  large 
quantity  of  bHe,  and  afforded  relief.  In  the  more  severe  eases, 
it  was  of  mucus  or  the  fluids  drank,  and  afforded  no  relief;  if  it  OC'^ 
curred  in  these  towards  their  dose,  or,  in  the  milder  ones,  became 
worse,  it  was  of  mucus — or  a  brown  and,  finaUy,  black  fluia.  Some 
cases  terminated  in  death,  without  this  vomit,  but  were  attended  by 
hemorrhages  from  various  parts  before  or  after  death. 

Tlie  bowels  were  almost  uniformly  constipated;  they  were,  how- 
ever, easily  acted  upon  by  medicines  at  any  period  of  the  attack. 
At  the  onset  of  the  attack  a  calomel  purgative,  and  daily  enemata 
of  tepid  water,  generally  caused  the  discharge  of  large  quantities,  at 
first,  of  dark,  blacldsh,  intestinal  secretion,  followed  by  evacuations 
of  pure  yellow  bilious  matter.  To  secure  the  continuance  of  this 
excretion,  it  was  only  necessary  to  guard  against  or  subdue  the 
gastro-duodenal  inflammation  by  local  bleeding,  ice,  &c. ;  and  the 
case  would  proceed  to  a  favourable  termination  almost  invariably^-^ 
and  in  this,  according  to  Dr.  Stone,  is  comprised  the  whole  treats 
ment.  If  an  excretion  of  bile  failed  to  take  place ;  if  the  bowels  did 
not  act  after  the  first  unloading,  if  the  evacuations  were  thin  and 
vitiated,  and  at  a  later  period,  green,  mucous,  grayish,  transparent, 
fetid  or  inodorous,  or  composed  of  dissolved  blood,  the  termination 
of  the  case  was  generally  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  a  few  cases,  occurring  towards  the  close  of 
the  epidemic,  blood  was  freely  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  was 
no  doobt^  Dr.  Stone  thinks,  serviceable. 

If  the  attack  was  sharp,  the  urine  soon  became  deep  reddish  yel- 
low; more  red  and  seanty  as  the  case  was  severe,  and  with  a  dry 
skin;  more  orange  or  gamboge  yellow,  and  free,  as  the  fever  declined, 
and  the  ease  improved;  and  often  again  red  and  scanty,  if  it  became 
aggravated.    The  yellow  colour  was  more  deep  in  eases  attended 
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from  the  commencement,  with  a  yellow  snffasion  of  the  skin  and 
eyes.  It  was  seldom,  Dr.  Stone  remarks,  that  thenrine  did  not  ex- 
hibit a  yellow  colour,  increasing  at  the  period  of  improvement,  or 
only  taking  place  at  this  time.  Some  cases  were  so  slight  that  it 
did  not  deviate  from  the  healthy  appearance  excepting  at  this  period; 
and  in  others,  again,  of  great  intensity,  it  was  almost  colourless  un- 
til this  period. 

The  skin  was  never  very  hot,  and  most  generally  moist.  The 
perspiration — ^always  offensive,  often  fetid — was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  generally  free,  or  easily  rendered  so  by  a  foot  bath, 
and  gradually  became  less  copious  but  equally  free  from  all  parts  of 
the  body.  It  was  more  glutinous  and  disagreeable,  or  having  this 
character  from  the  commencement,  retained  it,  until  the  system  was 
evidently  fully  relieved,  or,  as  death  approached,  it  became  liquid, 
and  then  often  partial.  The  skin  being  moist  with  this  glutinous 
perspiration,  recovery  was  more  easy.  If  dry,  as  it  was,  in  some 
cases  throughout  the  fever,  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  patient,  were  greater. 

The  skin  was,  in  many  cases,  of  a  bright  red;  in  a  great  number, 
the  redness  was  confined  to  face,  neck,  chest,  and  hands.  It  was  a 
bright  suffusion;  on  the  cheeks  often  deep  red,  almost  purple,  the 
face  being  bloated  as  in  drunkenness.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
cheeks  were  red,  and  the  face  swollen,  even  when  the  skin  generally 
was  pale,  or  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue. 

Although  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  decided,  was  sel- 
dom absent  at  some  period  of  the  attack,  yet,  in  some  cases,  it  did 
not  occur  until  after  recovery.  In  one  fatal  case,  the  skin  was  of  a 
dead  white  during  the  black  vomit.  When  the  yellow  colour  ap* 
peared  or  increased  towards,  or  after  the  period  of  calm,  a  dark 
yellow  was  not  an  index  of  as  much  danger  as  a  light  lemon,  which 
latter  never  appeared  before  this  time,  and  only  in  the  severer 
cases. 

In  some  cases,  the  entire  body  was  covered  with  a  rash;  in  others, 
it  was  confined  to  the  face  and  neck;  some,  had  red  blotches  and 
pimples  on  these  parts  and  on  the  hands ;  in  others,  the  skin  presented 
the  appearance  of  measles.  Dr.  Stone  saw  none  of  these  eruptions 
after  a  few  days*  continuance  of  the  disease,  though  he  heard  of  their 
continuing  longer.  He  has  known  many,  who,  after  the  disease 
was  cured,  had  boils  and  pimples  in  great  numbers. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  febrile  period,  besides  a  fullness  of 
ihe  face,  there  was  usually  an  oedematous  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
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fingers ;  in  a  great  number  and  in  very  manageable  cases,  the  swel- 
ling extended  to  the  whole  body.  In  one  case,  a  finger,  after  a 
severe  pain  on  the  second  day,  gradually  became  dark  red  and 
swollen,  with  increase  of  pain,  from  an  exudation  of  blood  into  its 
tissue.  In  another,  a  similar  swelling  occurred,  on  the  third  day, 
around  one  ear,  and  extended  to  both  eyelids,  which  latter  became, 
in  consequence,  closed  for  several  days.  These  Bwellings  termi- 
nated, after  many  days  of  intense  suffering,  without  suppuration, 
but  with  extensive  desquamation,  which  also  took  place  after  the 
eruptions  and  other  affections  of  the  skin* 

For  the  first  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  tongue  remained  natu- 
ral, but  soon  became  pasty  at  its  base,  and  more  or  less  red.  When 
pale  it  was  usually  much  coated  with  a  slimy  fur  and  very  moist — 
or  it  was  of  a  light  red  colour  more  or  less  furred.  Sometimes  it 
was  pale  and  flabby  without  fur— at  others,  unduly  red,  dry  or  moist, 
at  first  without  fur,  but  a  slight  coat  appearing  as  the  case  improved. 
The  most  trivial  causes  quickly  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue.  Sitting  up,  or  improper  food,  would  cause  a  tongue  of 
proper  colour  to  become  very  red.  It  was  sometimes  red,  and  dis- 
posed to  dryness  on  the  second  or  third  day — in  one  ^case,  at  the 
tip,  within  four  hours — ^in  four  others,  over  the  whole  surface,  or 
conJBned  to  the  tip,  or  in  a  broad  streak  through  the  centre.  As 
the  case  became  worse,  the  tongue  became  deep  red,  cracked,  dry 
and  bleeding,  or  natural — a  sign  of  fearful  imports  It  was  often 
tremulous  in  cases  of  severity,  in  some  it  was  tremulous  even  after 
convalescence. 

The  taste  was  impaired,  and  in  many  instances  continued  so  for 
many  days  after  recovery — a  bitter  taste  was  seldom  absent.  The 
thin,  white  pellicle,  described  by  Dr.  Devaletti,  was  formed  on  the 
gums  in  all  instances  where  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  were  free ; 
but  when  these  were  deficient,  the  gums  were  dry,  pale,  hard,  and 
without  the  pellicle. 

Thirst  was  often  absent  on  the  first  day,  and  in  some  cases 
throughout  the  attack.  It  seldom,  however,  flailed  to  become  excesr 
aive  on  the  second  day,  and  continued  so  during  the  fever,  and  into 
the  period  of  cakn.  The  patients  called  often  for  drink,  but  were 
satined  with  moderate  quantities.  A  true  desire  or  relish  for  food 
WB8  slow  to  return ;  in  two  chronic  cases,  however,  it  continued 
voracious,  and  only  subsided  with  an  improvement  of  the  health. 

The  breath. was  generally  quite  offensive.  In  one  instance  the  pa-* 
tient  expressed  the  disgust  it  gave  him ;  and  in  this  case»  a  fatal  one,, 
VOL.  n. — 12 
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the  skin  was  dry,  the  urine  like  brandy,  and  small  in  quantity.  The 
fetor  was  more  decided  when  the  skin  was  dry  than  when  it  was 
moist,  and  when  the  urine  was  deficient  than  when  it  was  copioiis 
and  yellow.  It  was  not  observed  during  the  first  month  the  epi- 
demic prevailed,  though,  subsequently,  it  was  seldom  absent  in  the 
mildest  cases. 

The  pulse,  during  the  early  period  of  the  fever,  was  seldom  more 
than  from  twenty  to  thirty  beats  above  the  natural  standard — ^it 
was  expanded  and  firm,  without  hardness.  In  a  few  cases  it  was 
vigorous,  thrilling ;  in  many  tumultuous,  in  only  a  yery  few  firm. 
As  the  first  violence  of  the  fever  moderated,  but  the  calm  not  com- 
ing on — the  pulse,  with  diminished  volume  and  frequency,  exhibited 
a  peculiar  beat — firm,  steady,  measured;  quick,  not  frequent; 
neither  hard  nor  soft,  with  distinct  outline,  and  still  expanded 
volume — from  ten  to  fifteen  beats  above  the  natural  number*  It 
gradually  diminished  in  frequency  until  the  disease  had  fully  yielded; 
and  often  retained  its  slowness  until  the  patient's  strength  had  been 
somewhat  reinstated.  This  pulse  was  not  always  observed  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack;  it  was,  in  more  than  one  case,  nearly  the  only 
sign  of  disease,  except  sallowness  of  the  skin.  It  was  absent  when 
the  perspiration  became  liquid,  on  the  case  tending  to  death,  of 
when,  after  die  disappearance  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  ex- 
acerbations of  fever  occurred  from  extraneous  causes.  It  returned 
in  true  relapses.  It  was  absent  in  two  cases  of  pressing  danger,  in 
which  the  skin  was  dry,  cool,  and  husky,  and,  as  well  as  the  eyes, 
free  from  yellow  tinge ;  the  urine  clear  and  free ;  no  bitter  taste, 
and  flabby  tongue  in  one.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  pulse  was  small, 
frequent,  and  soft;  in  the  other,  small  and  sharp.  The  peculiaf 
pulse  described  was,  according  to  Dr.  Stone,  evidently  the  pulse  of 
the  disease  in  its  milder  and  more  curable  form.  The  pulse  of  the 
calm  was  of  the  same  character — ^but  slower,  with  less  volume  and 
strength,  though  still  not  weak  until  towards  death. 

There  was  a  hot,  burning  sensation  in  the  eyelids,  and  the  eyes 
were  red  and  yellow,  and  suffused  with  tears  at  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease;  the  red  predominated  as  the  fever  became  more  intense,  and 
the  skin  clear  and  dry;  the  yellow  was  more  perceptible  as  the 
skin  became  more  jaundiced ;  the  former  yielding  to  the  latter  in  a 
day  or  two.  Dr.  Stone  observed  the  eyes  to  be  brilliant  and  fieiy 
red  in  only  one  case.  In  some  mild  eases,  and  a  few  of  greater 
intensity,  the  eyes  were  neither  much  red,  nor  yellow*  The  yellow, 
if  absent  in  the  original  attack,  was  Sure  to  be  developed  at  a  subse* 
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qment  indisposition.  The  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin  was  less 
uniformly  observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  but  was 
more  generally  present  as  it  adranced. 

A  few  of  the  patients  were  able  to  sleep,  as  in  health,  throughout 
the  attack,  but  generally  the  disease  was  attended  by  sleeplessness 
even  after  the  fever  and  pains  had  subsided.  Dreams  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  great  disturbance,  and  in  one  severe  case  so  affrighted 
was  the  patient  by  their  horrid  nature,  that  he  feared  to  fall  asleep. 

An  abundant  extrication  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  a 
universal  and  distressing  symptom. 

Sighing  was  observed  in  cases  of  severity,  or  at  the  termination 
in  death  ;  hiccough  was  seldom  absent  at  this  stage. 

In  general,  the  mind  of  the  patients  was  calm  and  without  de- 
spondency. In  one  case  there  was  said  to  be  stupor;  in  another, 
wOd  delirium,  and  several  terminated  by  a  fatal  attack  of  convul- 
sions. 

The  pains  by  which  the  disease  was  characterized;  were  not  always 
fixed — often  diminishing  or  ceasing  in  the  head,  back,  or  other  part, 
and  again  increasing  or  returning.  If  in  the  head,  the  pain  was 
ehiefly  in  the  forepart — often  on  the  top — in  the  centre  alone,  in 
one  case,  with  pain  in  other  parts.  Sometimes,  the  pain  is  in  the 
occiput  almost  invariably,  or  deep-seated  in  the  balls  of  the  eyes,  and 
in  one  fatal  case  it  was  very  intense  between  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  pain  extends  over  the  entire  head. 

When  in  the  back,  the  pain  often  extended  from  the  dorsal  region  to 
the  stomach,  and  from  the  lumbar  region  across  the  hips  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  down  the  thighs  and  legs  to  the  feet,  being 
more  fixed  in  the  calves,  and  in  the  knees.  Pain,  soreness,  or  ach- 
ing was  often  complained  of  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
this  was  the  last  to  subside.  In  one  case  it  was  very  severe,  and  the 
first  symptom  of  the  attack — ^lasting  forty  hours. 

Many  had  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  pain  at  the  epigastrium^  and 
in  each  side,  as  if  bound  by  a  cord.  In  a  few  cases  the  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  only  appeared  after  the  fever,  disappearing 
and  returning  several  times.  In  one  case  it  presented  the  symp- 
toms of  bilious  colic,  but  soon  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  epi- 
demic presented  themselves.  In  some,  the  pains  assumed,  or  changed 
into,  the  form  of  cramps  of  the  extremities,  including  the  fingers  and 
toes ;  in  others,  in  the  neck,  and  in  one  case  in  the  diaphragm. 

To  the  pain  a  general  soreness  of  the  parts  which  had  been  its 
seat,  almost  invariably  succeeded ;  sometimes  only  a  sense  of  weari- 
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ness ;  in  most  cases  an  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  skin.  Many 
patients  experienced  an  itching  over  the  whole  body  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  attack,  which  lasted  for  days.  In  one  case  there 
was  so  great  a  difficulty  of  deglutition  that  fluids  escaped  through 
the  nostrils.  In  another,  there  was  a  dreadful  sense  of  constriction 
impeding  respiration,  and  giving  a  sense  of  impending  death. 
Several  cases  of  \his  description,  though  to  a  less  extent,  were  ob- 
served, and  in  these  the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  also  generally 
affected  with  pain  or  cramp. 

There  was,  in  some  cases,  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a 
sense  of  oppression  within  the  chest — ^more  distressing  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  febrile  stage — ^being  then,  often,  the  only  uneasiness 
complained  of.  It  differed  from  the  pain  or  soreness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  thorax.    It  was  seated  within  the  chest. 

All  the  joints,  large  and  small,  suffered,  and  sometimes  the 
bones  exquisitely — also  the  teeth ;  in  one  case,  one  tooth  of  a  sound 
set,  not  chargeable  to  mercury. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  the  pains  were  confined  to  the  head, 
back,  and  knees;  they  were  less  complained  of,  and  sooner  disap- 
peared. An  intolerable  restlessness,  with  little  pain,  was  an  index 
of  more  severity.  General  pains,  however  severe,  never  indicated 
danger.  They  always  moderated,  sometimes  disappeared  entirely, 
at,  or  even  before,  the  end  of  the  fever ;  the  relief  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  discharges  of  bile  from  the  bowels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
The  return  of  pain  was  very  common,  even  to  a  very  late  period  in 
the  season.  In  one  individual  a  sense  of  strangling  came  on  several 
times,  as  late  as  six  weeks  after  an  attack;  a  purge  of  calomel  inva- 
riably relieved  it.  In  the  calm  the  pains  ceased,  but  were  followed 
by  a  still  more  dangerous  symptom — an  exquisite  sensitiveness  of 
the  skin,  especially  over  the  epigastrium. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  the  disease,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
fever,  nearly  all  distress  ceased.  In  some  mild  cases,  however,  the 
pains,  though  diminished  in  severity,  still  continued,  changing  their 
seat  from  one  part  to  another ;  the  pulse,  tongue,  and  skin  being 
generally  natural  or  nearly  so ;  and  patient,  feeling  well,  could  not  be 
induced  to  remain  in  bed,  and  await  a  true  restoration  of  health  and 
strength.  Early  in  the  epidemic,  an  early  getting  up  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  evil  consequences  as  it  was  at  a  later  period, 
when,  however  certain  the  recovery  appeared  to  be,  a  slight  impru- 
dence seldom  failed  to  cause  a  sad  reverse,  and  too  often  death. 
The  true  period  of  danger  was,  in  fact,  when  the  fever  had  subsided. 
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In  fatal  oases,  the  skm,  after  death,  became  more  yellow  than 
daring  life ;  liyid  spots,  varying  in  extent,  soon  appeared  on  the 
neck,  face,  Jtc;  in  some  cases  these  were  so  dark  and  extensive  as 
almost  to  obscnre  the  yellow  colour.  A  discharge  of  blood  almost 
invariably  occurred  from  the  orifices  of  leech  bites,  blistered  sur- 
faces, and  often  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
anus. 

We  have  presented,  somewhat  minutely,  from  the  details  contained 
in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Stone,  the  characteristics  of  the  strange  epi- 
demic described  by  him.  Everything  connected  with  it  is  of  inte- 
rest, inasmuch  as  no  little  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have 
prevailed  as  to  its  character  among  the  physicians  of  Natchez.  Dr. 
Stone  maintains  that  the  disease  was  a  mild  form  of  yellow  fever, 
and  enters  into  a  series  of  arguments,  which  are  neither  very  clear 
nor  very  conclusive,  in  support  of  his  decision. 

The  introduction  of  cholera  into  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  was  under  circxmistances  of  a  very  peculiar  character. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  packet  ship  New  York,  arrived 
at  the  quarantine  station,  Staten  Island,  having  lost  seven  of  her 
passengers  during  the  last  week  of  her  voyage,  from  cholera.  The 
vessel  left  Havre,  where  no  case  of  the  disease  was  at  that  time 
prevailing,  on  the  9th  of  November,  with  331  steerage,  and  21 
cabin  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  33  persons,  making  a  total  of 
385  persons.  The  passengers  were  principally  Germans  who  had 
been  residing  in  Havre,  and  its  environs ;  they  were  mechanics,  and 
in  comfortable  circumstances  until,  after  the  recent  revolution,  the 
native  French  artisans  succeeded  in  inducing  the  public  to  withdraw 
from  them  their  patronage,  and  the  municipal  authorities  to  proscribe 
them.  They  were  constitutionally  healthy  and  robust,  exhibited  no 
indications  of  depression  or  grief,  and  were  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wholesome  food  and  good  water.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
one  of  the  steerage  passengers,  previously  in  robust  health,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  with  vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied  by  cramps 
of  the  extremities,  and  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  died  on  the 
third  day.  The  next  day,  an  old  man  in  feeble  health,  was  attacked 
with  similar  symptoms,  and  died  on  the  second  day.  Within  the 
two  succeeding  days,  two  other  cases  occurred,  in  children,  a  boy 
and  girl,  both  about  five  years  of  age,  and  previously  in  good  health. 
The  girl  died  in  two,  and  the  boy  in  less  than  five  hours.  The  next 
day,  a  man  40  years  of  age,  was  attacked,  and  died  in  seven  hours. 
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On  the  day  after,  two  children  sickened  and  died,  the  one  after  six, 
and  the  other  after  eight  hours'  illness.  From  the  period  when  the 
ship  came  to  anchor,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December,  until 
noon  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  the  passengers  were  landed,  twelve 
new  cases  occurred,  and  eighteen  additional  ones  soon  after ;  mak- 
ing thirty  cases  in  all,  of  which  twenty  terminated  fatally — ^thns, 
including  the  seven  which  took  place  at  sea,  giving  twenty-seven 
deaths  in  thirty-seven  cases.  The  sick  were  immediately  separated 
from  the  well,  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  steerage  passengers 
were  lodged  in  the  quarantine  storehouses,  which  were  already  oc- 
cupied by  about  seventy  persons,  who  had  just  recovered  from  other 
diseases. 

At  the  time  the  first  cases  occurred  on  board  the  vessel — November 
25th— she  was  in  N.  lat.  42^,  long.  61^,  about  140  miles  S.  S.  W. 
from  Sable  Island.  On  the  two  days  preceding,  the  wind  was 
N.N.W.  On  the  25th  it  changed  to  the  southward,  with  squalls 
and  rain.  In  the  morning,  the  barometer  was  at  30  inches,  and 
fell  during  the  day  to  29J  inches ;  the  thermometer  60^  F.  On 
the  26th  and  27th,  the  wind  was  westerly  and  fresh ;  on  the  28th, 
moderate  ^rom  N.  W. ;  barometer,  80;  thermometer,  42^. 

At  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  nothing  like 
cholera  existed  there,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York.  But  subse- 
quently, a  number  of  cases  appeared  among  the  convalescent  pa- 
tients at  the  quarantine  station,  solne  of  whom  were  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sick  removed  from  on  board  the  ship.  Others, 
occupying  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  cholera  patients,  were  likewise  attacked.  A  man,  who  had 
been  discharged,  and  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  after  remaining 
a  little  over  a  day  in  the  same  inclosure  with  the  cholera  patients, 
was  returned  from  the  city  as  a  case  of  cht)kra,  and  died  on  the 
third  day.  Six  persons,  inmates  of  the  quarantine  station,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  disease,  who  had  not  been  over  two  days  exposed  to 
contact  with,  or  proximity  to,  the  patients  received  from  the  Havre 
packet. 

On  perceiving  this  communication  of  the  disease  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Whiting,  health  officer  at  quarantine, 
to  whose  reports  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  facts  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  New  York,  immediately  sent 
them  away  to  be  distributed  through  the  other  hospitals.  After 
which  three  others  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  public  stores  were 
attacked,  of  whom  two  died.     These  had  all  been  inmates  of  the 
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hospital  for  ireeks,  were  ready  to  be  discharged,  and  had  been  but 
partially  exposed  for  forty-eight  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  disease. 

A  few  days  after  the  disease  appeared  at  the  quarantine,  an  indi- 
vidual, the  same  already  referred  to,  coming  from  thence,  stopped 
at  a  German  emigrant-house  in  Greenwich  street,  New  York,  and 
being  attacked  with  the  disease,  was  carried  immediately  back,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  11th  of  December.  Several  days  after 
another  case  occurred  in  the  same  house,  which  is  described  as  ex- 
cessively filthy,  and  crowded  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  emigrant 
lodgers.  This  also  terminated  fatally  in  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  20th  of  December  another  case  occurred  in  the 
^ty.  A  German,  who  had  been  twelve  or  eighteen  months  in  this 
country,  and  who  had  only  a  few  days  previously  come  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passage  back  to  Europe,  was 
attacked  in  a  house  in  Washington  street,  and  soon  died.  He  had 
had  no  connection  whatever  either  with  the  house  in  Greenwich 
street,  nor  with  the  quarantine.  Since  this  there  is  no  account  of  any 
other  case  occurring  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Prom  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  December,  thirty-three  additional 
cases  occurred  at  quarantine;  of  these,  thirty  were  among  the  Ger- 
man emigrants  from  Havre,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  tw(r^nmates  of 
the  hospital.  The  whole  number  of  cases  at  quarantine,  to  Dec. 
19th,  were  therefore  sixty-three ;  of  these,  twenty-nine  proved  fatal. 
A  large  proportion  (twenty)  of  these  cases  occurred  in  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  January  1849,  the  whole  number  of  cases  re- 
ported from  the  quarantine  by  the  health  officer,  and  by  the  resident 
physician  is  ninety-one,  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  forty-seven. 

All  the  persons  who  have  been  attacked  at  the  quarantine,  from 
the  first  case  on  board  ship  to  the  last,  excepting  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital,  and  one  Frenchman,  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship,  have 
been  among  two  hundred  and  seventy  Germans,  who  had  been  resid- 
ing in  Havre  and  its  environs.  i 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  disease  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
It  was  unquestionably  identical  in  its  leading  features  with  the  cho- 
lera of  1832. 

Dr.  Whiting  informs  us  that  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  the 
attack  was  preceded  by  diarrhoea.  Most  of  the  patients  were  af- 
fected with  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  discharges  being  thin,  some- 
times at  first  light  brown,  but  generally  white  or  yellowish-white,  or 
pearl  coloured,  with  white  flocculi,  forming  a  thick,  whitish  sedi- 
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ment  on  standing  a  short  time.  They  are  well  descrihed,  Dr.  Whit- 
ing remarks,  as  riee  water  evacuations.  In  some  cases  half  a  gallon 
was  vomited,  but  generally  smaller  quantities.  The  vomiting  was 
usually  accompanied  by  great  uneasiness  and  pain,  particularly  at 
the  epigastrium.  In  some  cases  vomiting  existed  without  purging, 
and  in  others  purging  unattended  by  vomiting.  In  several  cases  there 
was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging,  but  the  stomach  and  bowels  were 
found,  after  death,  filled  with  the  same  fluid  as  constituted  the  dis- 
charges where  these  occurred.  One  or  more  lumbrici  were  discharged 
either  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  a  large  majority  of  cases* 
The  tongue  and  breath  were  icy  cold ;  sometimes  the  tongue  was 
clean,  but  generally  slightly  coated.  The  voice  became  weak  and 
husky,  and  with  a  great  effort  the  patients  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
The  skin  assumed  a  livid  colour,  became  cold  and  clammy,  and  when 
pinched  up  remained  so  for  a  short  time.  The  countenance  wore  a 
haggard,  sunken  look ;  the  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy ;  the  pupil 
somewhat  dilated.  The  extremities  were  shrivelled ;  the  fingers  and 
toes,  with  the  nails,  appeared  as  though  they  had  been  long  mace- 
rated in  warm  water,  and  were  of  a  purple  hue.  Nearly  all  the 
patients  were  affected  with  cramps  and  spasms  of  the  extremities 
and  abdoE^n:  in  some  these  were  slight,  but  generally  constituted 
a  very  painful  symptom.  The  pulse,  from  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
became  ismall  and  frequent — from  110  to  140,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  and  in  the  stage  of  collapse  entirely  ceased  at 
the  wrist  for  hours.  The  breathing  was  laboured  and  hurried,  and 
in  cases  in  which  the  spasms  were  severe  it  was  occasionally  momen- 
tarily suspended. 

The  number  or  apparent  violence  of  the  symptoms  formed  no 
criterion,  we  are  told,  for  the  prognosis ;  fatal  results  following,  in 
many  cases,  in  a  few  hours,  when  the  evacuations  were  slight,  and 
spasms  and  other  violent  symptoms  were  absent.  In  this  disease, 
Dr.  Whiting  remarks,  there  has  been  but  one  stage— that  of  col- 
lapse. The  first  intimations  were  the  extreme  symptoms,  defying  the 
most  prompt  and  decided  remedies. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  consisted  in  engorgement  of  all  the 
internal  organs,  resulting,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Whiting, 
^^  either  from  actual  congestion,  or  from  the  retention  of  the  cruor 
of  the  blood,  while  the  serum  is  drained  off."  In  no  case  was  any 
alteration  of  structure  observed.  The  skin  was  shrivelled,  shrunken, 
and  of  a  livid  hue.  The  bladder  was  contracted,  and  in  most  of 
the  cases  there  was  an  entire  suppression  of  urine.     The  average 
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duration  of  the  disease,  up  to  the  11th  of  December,  was  about  ten 
hours ;  in  children  it  was  seldom  more  than  four  hours.  The  cases 
which  occurred  subsequently  to  this  date,  appeared  to  have  been 
somewhat  more  protracted. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  various  plans  were  adopted;  mus« 
tard  emetics;  large  doses  of  calomel;  capsicum  and  camphor; 
chloroform,  saline  mixture,  and  sugar  of  lead  and  opium,  in  large 
doses;  but  all  of  these  plans  proved  unsatisfactory.  From  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chloroform,  no  other  benefit  was  obtained  than 
the  relief  of  the  spasms  and  cramps,  for  which  end  Dr.  Whiting 
considers  it  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the  disease.  Calomel,  in 
scruple  doses,  combined  with  opium,  followed  by  smaller  doses  until 
^^  reaction  is  indicated  by  some  action  of  the  liver"  in  conjunction 
with  the  external  application  of  heat,  was  the  treatment  next  resorted 
to.  Although  Dr.  Whiting,  in  his  first  report,  states  that  this  plan 
proved  of  most  advantage  in  the  cases  that  fell  under  his  notice, 
still  the  results  are  by  no  means  very  satisfactory ;  twenty  out  of 
thirty  cases  proving  fatal.  Dr.  Whiting's  advocacy^  of  calomel  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  upon  theoretical  notions  as  to  its  action  upon 
the  liver.  Every  case,  he  remarks,  in  which  the  slightest  bilious 
evacuation  has  been  procured,  commenced  to  recover  from  that 
moment,  and  although  of  itself  unable  to  affect  the  reaction  neces- 
sary for  its  own  peculiar  action,  calomel  will  doubtless  always  prove 
the  most  potent  auxiliary  in  the  catalogue  of  remedies  for  cholera. 

The  treatment  upon  which  Dr.  Whiting  finally  settled  down  upon^ 
as  the  one  exhibiting  the  most  decided  agency  in  controlling  the 
symptoms  and  inducing  early  reaction,  is  the  exhibition  of  moderate 
doses  of  calomel,  with  morphine,  at  short  intervals.  Five  grains  of 
calomel,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  sulph.  morphia  was  given  at 
first  to  an  adult ;  in  half  an  hour  or  one  hour,  a  scruple  dose  of 
calomel  was  exhibited,  and  was  usually  retained ;  afterwards  a  pill 
of  cal.  gr.  V,  and  sulph.  morph.  gr.  ^,  was  given  every  hour,  two, 
or  three  hours,  as  the  effect  may  indicate.  This  is  manifested  in 
the  subsidence  of  the  pain  and  spasms;  the  diminished  quantity  and 
frequency  of  the  evacuations;  the  return  of  warmth,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  pulse.  This  treatment  was  continued  until  some  indi- 
cations of  bilious  action  appeared ;  the  first  was  usually  a  change  of 
colour  and  consistence ;  the  light,  rice  water,  fluid  discharges  becom- 
ing at  first  of  a  greenish,  and  then  of  a  brown  or  brownish  yellow 
colour.  The  evacuations.  Dr.  Whiting  remarks,  both  from  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  will  frequently  continue  green,  or  of  the  colour 
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of  sulphate  of  copper  for  hours,  but  he  has  not  known  a  single  case 
to  relapse  where  this  effect  had  once  been  produced. 

Under  the  aboye  treatment,  but  nine  cases  died  out  of  thirtj- 
three ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  difference  in  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  in  the  onset  of  these  cases,  Br.  Whiting  thinks  him- 
self warranted  in  attributing  the  diminished  fatality  to  a  more  happy 
plan  of  treatment.  But  in  estimating  the  true  value  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  last  described,  we  are  to  take  into  account  an  important 
fact,  namely,  that  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  cholera  in  any 
locality  the  disease  assumes,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  more 
concentrated  character,  or  greater  virulence  of  the  morbific  agent^ 
whatever  this  may  be,  by  which  it  is  produced,  a  peculiar  degree  of 
malignancy — ^the  persons  attacked  sink  under  it  at  once,  and  all 
treatment  is  alike  impotent  in  arresting  its  fatal  tendency  in  the 
majority  of  instances;  afterwards,  however,  the  disease  diminishes  in 
malignancy,  and  becomes  more  easily  controlled  by  an  appropriate 
treatment.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  those  diseases  which  ordinarily 
prevail  as  epidemics. 

An  important  question  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  cholera 
introduced  into  New  York.  In  what  manner  did  the  disease  origi- 
nate? Was  the  morbific  cause  generated  on  board  the  vessel  during 
her  voyage  from  Havre  to  New  York  7  Are  we  to  suppose  that  on 
the  25th  of  November  the  vessel  entered  a  cholerific  atmosphere 
stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic?  Or  is  it  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  portion  of  the  passengers  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  the  disease,  or  a  poison,  capable  of  generating  cholera  under 
favourable  circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  either  of  these  queries.  The  history  of  the 
typhus  fever,  as  it  has  occurred  among  the  immigrants  from  Europe, 
who  have  arrived  in  immense  numbers  at  most  of  our  seaports  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  past  years,  has  shown  that  a  morbific  cause 
may  be  acquired  and  retained  for  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
before  disease  manifests  itself.  But  in  the  case  of  the  typhus  fever 
affecting  the  immigrants,  the  source  of  the  morbific  poison  was  in 
every  instance  apparent  and  well  understood;  but  not  so  in  regard 
to  cholera  which  broke  out  among  the  passengers  on  board  the  ship 
New  York.  The  disease  first  occurred,  and  was  subsequently,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined  to  the  German  passengers — ^healthy,  robust 
mechanics — ^who  had  been  living  in  Havre  and  its  environs,  where  not 
a  single  case  of  cholera  had  occurred ;  who  suffered,  during  the 
voyage,  from  neither  the  want  of  good  food  or  water,  nor  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  an  xuiasaally  protracted  or  tempestaous  passage,  and 
who  remained  perfectly  free  from  disease  of  any  kind  during  the 
first  sixteen  days  they  were  at  sea. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  many  of  the  immigrants  were  from  Hamburgh  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  where  the  cholera  prevailed,  and  that  one 
or  more  of  these  brought  with  them  the  bedding  or  clothes  of  one  of 
their  relatives  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  first  part  of  the 
voyage  being  mild,  no  extra  clothing  was  required,  but  on  encoun- 
iering  the  cold,  raw  atmosphere  of  the  Grand  Banks,  warmer  cloth- 
ing became  necessary;  the  chests  were  accordingly  opened,  and  the 
infected  clothing  was  exposed  in  a  close  atmosphere  reeking  with  the 
foul  air  and  filth  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  closely  stowed  steerage 
passengers.  In  this  manner,  the  reason  why  the  vessel  was  at  sea 
sixteen  days  before  the  cholera  made  its  appearance,  is  supposed  to 
be  rendered  plain.  But  all  this  is  mere  supposition  ;  there  are  no 
facts  to  sustain  it. 

That  these  immigrants  brought  with  them  a  poison  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  contact,  or  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  them,  is  shown  by  the  cholera  extend- 
ing to  the  inmates  of  that  portion  of  the  quarantine  station  in  which 
the  sick  from  on  board  the  infected  vessel  were  placed.  There  are 
facts  which  would  appear  to  show,  however,  that  the  disease  occurred 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in  individuals 
between  whom  and  the  cholera  patients  at  the  quarantine  there  had 
been  no  intercourse,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

The  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  New  Orleans  upon  the 
12th  of  December  last.  Notwithstanding  the  first  cases  occurred 
in  passengers  from  on  board  a  vessel,  which  had  arrived  the  day 
previously  from  Havre,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  disease  originated  in  New  Orleans,  throughout  which  city  it  soon 
after  prevailed  epidemically. 

The  ship  Swanton,  from  Havre,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
11th  of  December,  with  a  large  number  of  immigrants  on  board.  It 
being  reported  that  during  the  passage  some  of  the  passengers  had 
died  of  cholera,  the  mayor  caused  the  vessel  to  be  visited  and 
carefully  examined.  By  this  examination  it  was  ascertained  that 
between  15  and  16,  out  of  280  persons,  had  died  during  the  passage, 
some  with  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  and  other  affections  which  are 
liable  to  occur  among  a  large  crowd  of  steerage  passengers,  during 
a  long  voyage,  oonfined  to  a  small  space,  and  breathing  a  contami* 
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nated  atmosphere.  A  female  passenger,  who,  when  the  vessel 
arrived,  was  labouring  under  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  was  taken 
to  the  Charity  Hospital,  where  she  died  within  a  few  hours,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  cholera.  The  day  after  the  vessel 
anchored,  a  German,  about  25  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  about  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  in  a  collapsed  condition,  and  died  during  the  day.  This 
man  left  the  ship  on  the  12th  of  December,  a  cold,  rainy  day,  and 
exposed  himself,  as  he  acknowledged,  until  he  became  quite  wet — 
ate  fruit  abundantly,  and  retired  to  bed.  During  the  night  he  was 
attacked.  From  this  time  cases  began  daily  to  occur,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  remote  from  the  Swanton,  and  without  any  trace- 
able connection  with  the  two  which  had  occurred  in  passengers  fronx 
on  board  that  vessel.  By  the  21st  of  the  month,  56  deaths  took 
place  from  malignant  cholera,  and  48  from  ordinary  cholera  mor- 
bus— total  104. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  in 
the  number  for  January  of  the  present  year,  remarks:  ^^The  arri- 
val of  the  ship  from  Havre,  where  not  a  single  case  had  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  development  of  the  disease  in  our  midst,  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  coincidence,  not  as  a  consequence — ^not  as 
cause  and  effect.  Otherwise,  the  disease  must  have  appeared  first 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel,  and  not,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case, 
in  a  part  of  the  city  more  than  a  mile  from  the  anchorage  of  the 
Havre  packet.''  From  the  same  source,  we  learn,  that,  for  some 
days  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  case  of  cholera,  in  New 
Orleans,  the  rain  fell  almost  daily — the  atmosphere  was  humid, 
murky,  close,  and  oppressive;  while  the  streets  and  gutters  were 
surcharged  with  offieil  and  filth  of  every  kind.  The  malaria  thence 
resulting,  soon  manifested  its  poisonous  influence  upon  those  already 
predisposed  to  disease  by  the  effects  of  a  warm  and  damp  atmo- 
sphere; producing  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  cramps,  collapse,  and  death. 
All  this  time  the  wind  was  from  the  south.  At  intervals  during  the 
day,  an  almost  tropical  sun  beamed  upon  the  city.  The  city  was 
enveloped  by  a  moist  and  murky  vapor,  charged  with  pestilential 
matter,  exhaled  from  the  stagnant  pools  and  filthy  sewers  that  sur- 
round it.  The  thermometer  rose  to  75^  and  even  as  high  as  84^  in 
the  shade.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  this  state  of  things  was 
possibly  aggravated  by  the  exposure  of  a  large  quantity  of  mud  and 
dirt  to  the  action  of  the  rain  and  sun — caused  by  excavating  the 
foundation  of  the  new  custom  house  near  the  levee.    While  the  state 
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of  the  yards,  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters,  notoriously  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition, and  now  made  worse  by  the  fall  of  a  large  quantity  of  rain, 
all  added  strength  and  virulence  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  describing  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  New  Orleans,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  just  quoted,  remarks:  ^^The  stage  of  col- 
lapse began  in  some  cases  almost  from  the  moment  of  attack;  it 
was  characterized  by  great  prostration,  a  feeble,  wavering,  thread- 
like pulse;  in  some  cases,  panting  respiration,  a  cold,  shrivelled 
surface,  bluish  tinge  of  the  bands  and  feet,  and  generally  of  the 
face  and  lips.  The  tongue  was  moist,  of  a  delicate  pink  along 
its  borders,  on  the  dorsum  either  natural  or  of  a  yellowish  hue* 
The  eye  was  sometimes  injected  as  in  yellow  fever,  and  the 
tunica  albuginia  of  an  icteric  tinge.  Sometimes  it  had  the 
appearance  of  one  in  a  state  of  profoimd  intoxication.  The  intel- 
lect was  generally,  but  not  invariably,  clear.  The  patients  often 
complained  of  a  sense  of  weight,  of  tightness  about  the  precor- 
dial region,  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  If  reaction  was  induced 
by  stimulants,  revulsives,  &c.,  the  tongue  became  dry,  and  red  or 
brown;  singultus  ^metimes  supervened;  the  skin  became  red  and 
warm;  the  pulse  rose,  both  in  fulness  and  strength;  the  carotids 
throbbed ;  the  head  was  painful,  and  the  thirst  unquenchable;  and  too 
often  the  physician  deemed  his  patient  out  of  danger.  But  sud- 
denly he  sinks  again  into  a  fatal  collapse,  speedily  followed  by 
death.  In  some  cases  death  took  place  during  the  period  of  reac** 
tion;  with  a  burning  though  perspirable  skin;  and  other  evidences  of 
great  arterial  excitement."  This  the  writer  quoted  considers  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  late  New  Orleans  epidemic.  If  the  patients  sur- 
vived the  first  collapse,  the  disease  ran  into  a  form  of  congestive 
typhus,  which  speedily  ended  in  cerebral  congestion,  coma,  and  death. 
The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Jaurtu^  is  persuaded  that  the  late 
epidemic  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  '82,  The  discharges 
were  not  so  frequent  and  profuse,  the  cramps  less  constant  and  obsti- 
nate, and  a  miich  less  number  recovered  after  entering  the  stage  of 
collapse. 

Dr.  Wederstrandt,  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  in  a  com- 
munication  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgietU  Jour- 
naUy  states  that,  since  the  middle  of  December,  between  forty  and 
fifty  persons  affected  with  cholera  had  been  admitted  every  day. 
Upwards  of  fifty  cases  had,  up  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  originated 
in  the  hospital,  among  the  convalescents  from  other  diseases,  and  the 
attendants.    Three  of  the  washerwomen  were  attacked,  and  two 
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died.  The  disease  appeared,  in  most  cases,  to  c6nsist  of  three 
stages ;  first,  a  feeling  of  malaise,  with  diarrhoea ;  this  was  followed 
by  vomiting  and  purging  of  rice  water  discharges,  and  cramps,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  stage,  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  suppression 
of  urine.  The  intelligence  remained  intact  until  very  late.  The 
disease  has  proved  fatal  within  three  hours;  more  often  it  was  pro* 
tracted  to  twelve  and  fifteen,  and  rarely  beyond  twenty-four  hours. 
The  violence  of  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing did  not  always  afibrd  a  basis  for  an  unfavourable  prognosis,  for 
many  patients  recovered  rapidly  in  a  few  hours  after  being  thus 
attacked*  About  half  an  hour  after  death,  the  body,  which,  just 
before  was  as  cold  as  ice,  became  as  warm  as  in  health,  and  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  in  some 
cases  for  nearly  an  hour  after  death.  During  the  first  days  of  the 
epidemic,  nearly  all  the  cases  proved  fatal ;  but  within  the  few  days 
preceding  the  date  of  Dr.  Ws  communication,  it  seemed  to  be  rather 
on  the  decline ;  the  admissions  and  deaths  had  declined,  and  many 
recoveries  took  place. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  J'oumal  we  are  pre* 
sented  with  the  autopsy  of  eighteen  cases  of  epidemic  cholera. 

In  the  thoraxj  the  lungs  were  of  a  pink  colour,  and  always  col* 
lapsed,  excepting  in  three  cases,  where  there  existed  morbid  changes 
occurring  anterior  to  the  death  by  cholera.  The  blood  found  in 
them  was  very  dark.  In  six  cases  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mucus 
in  the  larger  bronchi.  The  chamberer  of  the  heart  were  invariably 
dilated  and  fiUed  with  blood — the  right  auricle  remarkably  so,  as 
well  as  the  vena  cava.  In  three  cases,  examined  three  hours  after 
death,  there  existed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  heart  several  red- 
dish  spots  somewhat  resembling  ecchymosis. 

In  the  abdomen^  the  stomach  was,  in  five  cases,  intensely  inflamed; 
the  mucous  coat  was  soft,  and  of  the  colour  of  wine  diregs.  The 
stomach  contained  a  quantity  of  fluid  resembling  the  bla«k  vomit  of 
yellow  fever.  In  twelve  cases  the  traces  of  inflammation  were  less 
intense,  and  the  fluids  appeared  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  was  pulpy  and  thickened.  In  four 
cases  there  was  evidence  of  violent  inflammation,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  small  intestines,  and  involving  the  ilio^ooecal 
valve.  In  nine' cases  the  evidence  of  inflammation  was  less  appa- 
rwt.  In  flve,  the  mucous  tissue  was  bleached,^  ansemic,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  former.  The  glands  of  Brunner  were  plainly 
visible ;  those  of  Peyer  were  salient,  pulpy,  red,  and  softened.    The 
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solitary  glands  were  larger  than  natural,  and  easily  distinguishable 
thronghout  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  tube.  The  intestines  con- 
tained sometimes  a  turbid,  and  at  others  a  transparent,  whitish  fluid, 
with  shreds  floating  in  it  whiter  than  the  fluid  itself.  When  tested^ 
this  fluid  was  found  to  contain  albumen.  The  liver  was,  in  a  few 
cases,  much  engorged,  but  not  so  in  the  majority— otherwise  its  ap* 
pearance  was  healthy.  The^aU  bladder  was  always  found  distended 
with  bile,  and  its  ducts  were  pervious  to  air  blown  from  its  fundus 
into  the  intestines.  The  urinary  bladder  was  very  much  contracted. 
In  three  cases  it  contained  a  few  drachms  of  a  fluid  closely  resem- 
bling that  found  in  the  intestines.  In  the  kidneys  and  spleen  no 
change  was  apparent.  The  veins  within  the  abdomen  were  dis- 
tended with  dark  blood. 

The  brain  appeared  healthy ;  to  the  touch  it  seemed  even  firmer 
than  natural.  Its  serous  membranes  felt  very  dry — pasty.  This 
was  the  case  also  with  respect  to  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  The  veins  were  in  some  cases  much  distended^ 
but  not  in  all.  In  two  cases  there  was  some  effusion  in  the  lateral 
Tentrieles. 

The  spinal  eordy  as  examined  in  sixteen  of  the  cases,  presented  no 
remarkable  change.  In  eight,  however,  air  blown  into  the  sub- 
araehnoidean  space  showed  several  distinct  adhesions  between  the 
eord  and  its  serous  envelop.  There  was  less  sub-arachnoidean  fluid 
than  usual ;  in  some  cases  it  was  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  two 
cases  there  seemed  to  be  a  partial  softening  of  the  medulla,  at  a 
point  corresponding  with  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  disease  confined  itself  chiefly  to  the  intempe- 
rate, the  reckless,  and  such  as  were  exposed,  badly  clothed,  fed,  and 
lodged.  The  blacks  suffered  throughout  the  progress  of  the  epi- 
demic. Old  residents,  and  persons  thoroughly  acclimated,  were  less 
liable  to  attacks  than  strangers  newly  arrived  in  the  city.  Those 
who  had  passed  through  the  epidemic  of  1832,  are  said  to  have  very 
genendly  escaped.  The  disease  attacked  and  carried  off  a  number 
who  happened  to  be  labouring  under  chronic  diarrhoea ;  this  was 
particularly  noted  in  tiie  Charity  Hospital  It  spared  neither  the 
infimt  nor  the  octogenarian,  who  happened  to  be  predisposed  to  the 
disease  from  previous  attacks  of  diarrhosa.  But  few  persons  who 
could  command  all  the  comforts  of  life  were  attacked ;  yet  all  were 
more  or  less  under  the  epidepiic  influence^  and  few  escaped  some 
disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  there  was,  in  fact,  a  general 
tendency  to  excessive  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  All  complained 
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of  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  stomaoh  and  abdomen,  either 
with  or  without  purging. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  many  suffered  from  a  mUd 
form  of  influenza.  In  some,  it  was  attended  with  catarrhal  symptoms 
and  severe  bronchial  irritation,  accompanied  with  febrile  disturbance, 
pains  and  soreness  throughout  the  chest  and  muscular  system  gene- 
rally. It  rarely  proved  fatal,  without  the  most  reckless  exposure 
and  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  to  whom  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  facts  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  cholera 
in  that  city,  remarks,  ^^we  observed  that  those  who  suffered  from 
influenza,  escaped  an  attack  of  cholera ;  hence  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  both  diseases  as  produced  by  the  same  causes,  but  operat- 
ing upon  different  parts  of  the  system,  according  to  peculiarities,  of 
constitution,"  &c. 

Dr.  Wederstrandt,  in  the  communication  already  referred  to, 
states,  that  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  the  disease  was  treated  on 
general  principles,  and  according  to  the  indications  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  In  the  early  stage,  -he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  preparations  of  opium,  and  counter-irritants.  Some  physicians 
gave  a  large  dose  of  opium  and  quinine  in  the  beginning,  when 
they  saw  their  case  early.  They  gave  from  30  to  40  drops,  to  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  opium,  with  half  a  drachm  of  quinine  for  a 
single  dose,  and  speak  highly  of  their  success.  In  a  few  cases, 
Dr.  W.  thought  that  the  practice  did  good,  but  he  has  not  used  it 
to  any  great  extent.  When  brought  in  the  hospital,  which  they 
generally  are,  in  the  cold  stage,  stimulants,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, were  employed,  with  nourishing  broths,  and  several  reacted 
under  this  treatment,  and  finally  recovered.  Males  and  females, 
young  and  old,  were  alike  subjects  of  the  disease;  but  far  more  men 
than  women  were  attacked.  Dr.  W.  has  seen  many  children  die  of  it» 
some  under  five  years,  and  a  few  old  people  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Up  to  December  28th,  589  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported ; 
880  of  these  are  stated  as  from  Asiatic  cholera,  and  259  as  from 
cholera  simply.  After  this  date,  up  to  January  5th,  inclusive,  588 
deaths  are  reported,  all  from  Asiatic  cholera.  Making  a  total  of 
1122  deaths  from  cholera;  of  these,  there  were  reported  as  from 
Asiatic  cholera,  868 ;  from  cholera  simply,  259. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  the  day  after  the  existence  of  the  epi- 
demic was  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Orleans,  the 
intenoents  were  46,  and  for  the  successive  days  of  that  month,  71, 
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84,  77,  54,  61,  92,  84, 77,  and  71.  The  greartest  mortality  was  on 
the  28tli,  when  the  interments  amounted  to  92,  and  nearly  equalled 
those  from  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  when  it  had  been  at  its  worst. 
On  the  80th  the  weather  cleared  up  with  a  north-west  wind,  and  the 
last  day  of  the  year  the  son  shone  out,  and  the  air  was  cool  and 
bracing.  The  interments  on  the  1st  of  January  were  67,  and  the 
Board  of  H^th  announced  th«t  the  epidemic  was  abating.  The 
day  following,  the  number  of  deaths  reached  84;  on  the  8d  the  in- 
terments were  67;  on  the  4th,  89;  and  on  the  6th,  44.  The  Board 
dedared  that,  in  private  practice,  the  disease  had  been  found  entirely 
manageable,  and  that  the  fatal  cases  were  furnished  by  persons  of 
irregular  habits,  in  whom  the  first  symptoms  were  met  by  no  medi- 
cal treatment.  An  increase  in  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  now  no 
kmger  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  epidemic,  is  reported  to 
have  followed  the  celebration  of  the  8th  of  January.  The  number 
of  interments  from  cholera,  for  the  week  ending  the  12th,  is  stated 
to  have  been  155,  or  22  a  day,  just  half  the  mortality  that  attended 
it  when  it  was  pronounced  epidemic. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  says  a  writer  in  the  WesUm  Journal  of 
Medicine  <md  Surgery  (Feb.  1849),  that  cholera  has  not  swallowed 
up  all  other  diseases  in  New  Orleans,  nor  compelled  them  to  '^  wear 
its  livery,''  as  has  been  so  often  remarked  of  epidemics.  While  it 
has  inereaeed  the  general  mortality,  other  diseases  have  continued 
to  prevaiL  Thus,  while  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  a  week  were 
155;  frx>m  other  diseases^  the  deaths  in  the  same  period  were  155. 

fiSie  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  the  epidemic,  so  soon,  conse- 
quent upon  the  change  of  weather,  is  instructive.  Up  to  the  close 
of  December,  the  heat  had  been  almost  tropical,  and  the  air,  at  the 
•ame  time,  was  smrcharged  with  moisture ;  a  state  of  weather  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  production  of  bowel  oomplaints,  and  in  whidi 
tiie  diolera  has  manifested  its  greatest  malignity. 

The  boats  leaving  New  Orleans,  after  the  alarm  of  cholera  began 
to  spread,  were  crowded  witii  immigrants,  and  persons  flying  from  the 
^■ease.  Many  of  these  persons  perished  on  the  passage,  and  a 
narnber  died  after  reaching  Memphis,  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  and  even  Pittsburgh.  One  or  two  are  known  to 
have  been  seised  with  the  disease,  and  to  have  died,  on  the  National 
road,  beyond  Wheeling.  The  Pejrtona,  bound  for  Louisville,  buried 
daring  her  passage  14  victims  of  cholera,  chiefly  from  among  her 
deck  passengers.  Dr.  Stroiher  speaks  of  14  cases  as  having  ooonnred 
in  a  boat  on  which  he  i»me  up  from  New  Orleans,  half  of  which 
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were  fatal/  But  while  the  mortality  was  such  among  the  indigent, 
the  irregular,  and  neglected,  scarcely  a  cabin  passenger  died  on  any 
of  the  boats. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  Sayamnah  arrivBd  at  Louisville, 
from  New  Orleans,  with  three  cholera  patients,  four  of  her  passen- 
gers haying  died  with  the  disease  on  her  way  up.  In  all,  from  that 
time  to  the  18th  of  January,  17  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Louis- 
yille  Marine  Hospital,  of  which  9  recoyered  and  6  died,  2  being  still 
tmder  treatment.  All  the  patients,  except  two,  were  in  a  state  of 
collapse  when  thcfy  entered  the  hospital.  None  presented  the  true 
rice  water  discharges,  but  the  matter  evacuated  was  a  yellow  fluids 
haying  the  appearance  of  being,  more  or  less,  tinged  with  bile.  Cue 
case  originated  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  the  subject  being  a  conr 
valescent  from  intermittent  fever.  None  of  the  nurses  took  the 
disease/  nor  did  it  spread  among  the  other  patients. 

An  individual  from  North  Carolina,  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia, 
was  a^ttacked  with  cholera  on  a  boat  between  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville, and  died.     Cases  of  the  disease  are  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Louisville ;  and  though  it  is  denied  that  they  were  of 
the  true  epidemic  character,  still,  judging  from  the  examples  re- 
ported by  Drs.  Talbot  and  Yandell,  which  we  are  told,  in  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ^  February  1848,  represent 
attacks  of  which  most  of  the  practitioners  of  Louisville  haye  seen  ex- 
amples during  the  month  of  January,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined 
to  pronounce  them  mild  cases  of  genuine  cholera.     We  are  told 
that,  at  the  time  the  case  of  Dr.  Y.  was  under  treatment,  a  great 
many  persons  in  the  city  were  affected  with  diarrhoea,  accompanied 
in  some  by  vomiting  and  cramps,  and  in  all  by  nausea,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gastric  derangement.     The  cases  of  cholera,,  which 
occurred  in  Louisville,  were  comparatively  few  and  scattering,  and 
at  no  time  did  the  disease  exhibit  anything  like  an  epidemic  ten- 
dency.   No  increase  of  this  tendency  manifested  itself.     No  new 
cases  were  admitted  into  the  Marine  Hospital  for  the  last  two  weeks 
of  January.     At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month  there  still  was 
mlanifested  a  predisposition  to  disorders  of  the  bowels  quite  unusual 
at  that  season  of  the  year.     There  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  weather.     Bains  were  frequent  and  copious,  but 
not  more  so  than  is  often  observed  there  in  winter,  and  they  were 
succeeded  by  cold,  bracing  winds  from  the  N.  W.,  and  frosts  suffi- 
ciently protracted  to  enable  the  ice  dealers  to  fill  their  houses. 
.    Cases  of  the  disease  were  carried  by  the  boats  from  New  Orleans 
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to  Cincinnati.  It  is  stated,  bj  Professor  Lawson,  in  the  Western 
Lancet  for  January  1849,  that  two  patients  died  at  the  Commercial 
Hospital,  one  on  the  24th,  and  the  other  on  the  25th  of  December ; 
the  prominent  symptoms  being  vomiting,  purging,  and  spasms.  The 
dejections,  in  one  case  Dr.  L.  saw,  or  rather  the  floids  remaining  in 
the  intestinal  canal  after  death,  were  thinj  but  not  quite  the  rice 
water  discharges.  Post-mortem  examinations,  moreover,  revealed 
considerable  organic  lesion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sufficient,  with 
exposure  and  imprudence,  to  have  caused  the  disease.  These  cases. 
Dr.  L.  concludes,  may  have  been  choUroidy  exhibiting  some  degree 
of  choleraic  influence,  but  not  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of 
well  marked  cases  of  the  disease.  Subsequently,  two  other  cases 
occurred  in  the  hospital,  presenting  symptoms  more  or  less  approach- 
ing to  cholera ;  one,  indeed,  having  true  rice  water  evacuations.  Dr. 
L.  has  heard  of  a  case  in  private  practice — ^from  New  Orleans — 
presenting  the  symptoms  of  cholera  in  a  still  more  marked  degree. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear  certain  that  patients  labouring 
under  cholera  influence  reached  Cincinnati ;  but  there  has  not  been 
any  epidemic  influence  manifested  there. 

It  is  stated,  upon  respectable  authority,  that  up  to  the  10th  of 
January,  eighteen  deaths  had  occurred  from  cholera  in  Cincinnati. 
Twelve  of  these  originated  on  the  river,  and  six  within  the  city. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  there  were  eight  cases  in  the  hospital,  five 
of  which  terminated  fatally,  leaving  three,  two  of  which  on  the  10th 
were  improving.  At  the  last  date,  there  were  but  five  cases  in  the 
private  practice  of  physicians  within  the  city  known  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  making,  with  those  in  the  hospital,  eight  cases  definitely 
ascertained. 

The  disease  appears  to  have  occurred  epidemically,  but  only  to 
a  slight  extent,  at  St.  Louis.  Between  the  15th  and  19th  of  Janu- 
ary there  occurred  seven  deaths  from  cholera.  From  two  of  the 
Junilies,  in  which  the  deaths  occurred,  several  persons  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  prostrated  with  the  disease,  among  whom  two  deaths 
occurred,  making  five  deaths  in  the  members  of  one  family.  In  the 
^eek  ending  Monday  22d,  seventeen  deaths  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  in  St.  Louis.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  of  local 
origin.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  disease  appears,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  ceased. 

At  Lavaca,  Texas,  ninety  men  of  the  8th  regiment  t>f  TJ.  S.  in- 
.fiuitry,  mustering  450  men,  are  reported  to  have  died  of  cholera  up 
to  the  25tli  of  December. 
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There  appears  to  be  unqaestionable  eridenee  that  the  cholera  inte 
introdaced  into  New  York  by  paa9epger9  from  on  board  a  foreign 
veaeel,  either  actually  labouring  under  the  diseaAe  ot  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  its  occurrence.  To  these  passengers  the  disease  was 
almost  entirely  confined ;  and  notwithstanding  its  occurrence  in  a 
few  persons  in  immediate  contact,  or  in  dose  proximity  with  the 
sick,  wonld  seem  to  proye  that  persoiis  labooring  undor  the  disease 
may  cany  with  them,  or  at  least  create  aronnd  diem,  an  atmosphere 
capable  of  propagating  the  disease  to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to 
it ;  still,  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  to  a  rery  small  extent^  and 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  epidemic  influence  was  manifested. 
In  New  Orleans,  the  aiq[»earance  and  course  of  the  disease  were  very 
different.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  diBease  was  introduced 
into  the  latter  city  by  the  passengers  from  on  board  the  Hayr^ 
packet.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  New  Orleans  was  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Cases  of  ordinary  chdera 
of  a  Tory  seyere  grade  were  common,  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
preyaUed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped 
some  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal;  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency  to  excessiye  eyacuations  from  the  bowels.  Now,  although  the 
first  two  cases  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  were  in  persons  from 
on  board  the  Hayre  packet,  whose  passengers  were  strongly  predia- 
posed  to  disease,  yet  we  think  it  more  rational  to  suppose  that  it  was 
deyeloped  in  them  by  the  morbific  atmosphere  of  the  city,  than  that 
these  patients,  who  were  immediately  conyeyed  to  the  Charity  Hoa- 
pital  should,  in  a  few  days,  infect  yast  numbers  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  In  New  Orleans,  thwe  is  no  eyidence  that  the  dioeaae 
spread  from  individual  to  individual;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  destroying  in  the  space 
of  one  month  twdye  hundred  and  upwards  of  those  attacked. 

Notwithstanding  patients  affected  with  cholera  haye  been  intro* 
dnced  into  nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
its  main  tributaries,  and  in  a  few  of  them  many  cases  of  thediseaae 
haye  occurred,  still  the  epidemic  has  not  spread.  Neyerthdees,  in 
most  of  these  cities  the  imported  cases  haye  been  accompanied  by 
others  of  domestic  origin,  indicating  a  disposition  to  cholera,  whidi 
was  prd>ably  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  winter  seaaon— 
marked  by  a  continuance  and  degree  of  cold,  and  of  wider  extent^ 
than  had  been  experienced  for  many  years  preyioudy.  ^Dieaeyerity 
of  the  winter  in  the  south-westem  States  has  sddom  been  exceeded. 

In  February,  the  cholera  was  still  preydent,  as  many  aa  fifiy  or 
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sixty  deaths  occurring  weekly.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  month 
ihe  weather  became  imusually  cold,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
western  cities  was  improved.  With  the  opening  of  the  spring,  the 
cholera  again  increased  in  extent,  and  accounts  from  nearly  all  the 
cities  situated  along  the  Mississippi,  represent  it  as  upon  the  increase. 
In  different  parts  of  Texas  it  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  mortality. 

In  connection  with  the  present  Report,  the  Committee  present 
the  following  four  communications. 

The  first,  from  Dr.  Garrison,  of  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey,  giving 
an  interesting  notice  of  the  prevalent  diseases  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, during  the  past  year. 

The  second,  from  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  giving  an 
account  of  the  dysentery,  as  it  prevailed  in  that  place  during  the 
years  1847  and  1848. 

The  two  others,  from  Dr.  Fithian,  of  Bridgetown,  New  Jersey ; 
the  one,  on  the  bilious  fever  as  it  appears  in  that  State ;  and  the 
other,  on  erysipelas  of  ihe  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 

Ohahrman. 


B.— 1. 

On  the  More  Prevalent  Diseases  of  Swedeshoro\  N.  J".,  and  its 
Neighbourhood^  during  the  year  1848.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Garrison, 
of  Swedesboro',  N.  J.  ^ 

At  yonr  request,  I  have  thrown  together  some  observations,  con- 
cerning the  diseases  which  are  most  prevalent  in  this  region ;  our 
mode  of  treatment ;  its  success,  &c.  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  can 
^ve  you  anything  that  is  new,  nor  much  that  is  interesting ;  but 
sucb  as  I  have,  you  are  welcome  to. 

Our  district  of  practice  is  flat,  sandy,  and  liable  to  no  peculiar 
endemic  disorders,  excepting  along  the  river  shore,  where  intermittent 
fever  prevails  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  Formerly,  bilious 
fever,  of  both  the  intermittent  and  remittent  type,  was  extremely 
eommon  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  occurred  only  occasionally  in  the  autumn ;  the  cases  being 
few  and  scattered.  In  the  fall  of  '45,  the  first  year  of  my  resi- 
dence here,  I  scarcely  saw  a  case ;  but  in  the  next  autumn  ('46) 
it  appeared  very  extensively  all  along  the  river  shore ;  almost  every 
family  having  one  or  more  ill  with  it  in  some  of  its  forms ;  there 
were  a  few  cases  ly^ck  in  the  country,  but  only  a  very  few.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  (1846),  there  had  been  a  series  of  very  high 
tides,  which  had  put  all  the  meadows  along  the  river  under  water ; 
and,  as  some  of  the  banks  were  very  much  broken,  the  water  lay 
upon  many  of  them  nearly  all  the  summer;  in  some  cases  stagnant 
and  fetid ;  and,  in  almost  all  of  them,  caused  the  decay  of  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  matter.  What  effect  this  may'have  had  in  the 
production  of  these  cases  of  fever,  I  leave  to  the  discussers  of  the 
doctrine  of  miasm.  During  the  next  summer,  when  the  meadows 
had  been  better  drained,  there  were  fewer  cases ;  and  still  fewer  in 
the  following  year.  In  1846, 1  saw  119  cases ;  in  1847,  88  cases, 
and  in  1848,  only  55.  cases. 

The  mortality  was  slight ;  the  disease  generally  yielding  easily  to 
tbe  use  of  calomel  purges  and  quinine,  with  occasionally,  though 
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verj  rarely,  the  use  of  the  lancet.  The  cases  which  were  fatal  either 
commenced  with  the  continued  type,  or  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
through  the  intermittent  stage  before  any  attempt  at  arresting  them 
had  been  made ;  they  then  became  rapidly  typhoid  in  their  cha- 
racter. I  lost  three  in  1846,  two  of  whom  had  been  bled  in  the 
early  stage ;  and  about  the  same  proportionate  mortality  occurred 
in  the  other  years,  which  sufSciently  indicated  the  mildness  of  the 
disease.  Our  mode  of  using  quinine  did  not  differ  from  that  which 
is  ordinarily  practiced;  in  no  caaes  w^re  the  large  doses,  used  at 
the  South,  deemed  necessary  or  proper.  In  &ei  spring  of  1848,  and 
the  laMer  part  of  the  winter  of  1847,  scarlatina  ravaged  terribly 
a  portion  of  our  district;  the  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  the 
section  along  the  riTer ;  but  I  suppose  this  arose  rather  from  the 
frequency  of  intercommunication  between  the  inhabitants  of  thitf 
region,  Uian  from  any  other  cause. 

The  disease  was  very  severe,  and  the  mortality  great.  I  saw, 
during  the  time  above  named  139  cases,  of  which  thirteen  were- 
fatal.  My.  father  had,  under  his  care,,  quite  &  number  of  oases 
which  I  did  not  see — ^the  exact  number  I  cannot  say.  Of  the  eases 
which  were  fatal,  some  few  died  with  anginose  symptoms;  the 
swelling  of  the  throat  being  so  great  as  to  interrupt  req>iration  and 
deglutition,  and  keeping  up  so  violent  a  fever,  that  the  patient's 
strength  was  worn  out.  Ot&ers  died  from  the^  sequete,  hydroco- 
phaluSy  &c.;  but  the  greater  portion  died  very  soon  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease,  with  a  train  of  symptoms  wMch  seemed  to  indi* 
eate  a  high  detgree  of  malignancy ;  every  case  where  they  oocurrec^ 
under  my  observation,  with  only  one  exception,  terminated  fatally. 

These  cases  generally  commenced  (as,  however,  did  many  of  the 
others)  with  vomiting  and  purging.  After  a  few  hours,  or  often  at 
the  very  commehcement  of  the  attack^  the  head  showed  signs  of 
being  rerj  muck  affected^  the  eyes  were  wild  i&  their  expression; 
diere  was  a  tendency  to  delirium ;  violent  pains  were  complained  of 
in  some  portion  of  the  head,  while  the  countenance  had  a  very  anx- 
ious expression;  the  pulse  was  very  quick  and  frequent;  120  to  140; 
the  eruption  sometimes  out  fully;  of  a  vsry  unusually  dark  red,  almost 
livid  colour,  when  the  skin  was  intensely  hot;  or  the  eruption  was 
very  slight  when  the  skin  was  cool,  and  the  patient  constantly  chilly. 
On  looking  into  the  throat,  instead  of  finding  the  tonsils  much  en-* 
larged,  of  a  bright  red,  and  ulcerated  extensively  as  is  usual,  the  whole 
of  the  pharynx,  palate,  and  tonsils,  were  of  a  purple  colour,  or  a  very 
dark  red,  but  littie  swollen,  and  having  a.  pulpy  appearance,  with 
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fittle  or  no  signs  of  ulceration;  the  whole  looking  almost  as  if 
eoyered  with  a  qnanti^  of  dark-coloured  jelly.  The  cavity  of  the 
month  and  the  tongue  were  also  of  a  dark  red  colour,  more  so  than 
ordinary;  there  was  scarcely  any  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw;  in  some  of  these  cases  none.  Thwe  were  in  some 
eases  constant  muscular  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  and  in  some  young 
children,  convulsions;,  mostly  in  the  comm^icement.  The  course  <^ 
these  cases  was  very  rapid ;  in  some  caseff  death  occurring  in  f(Hi;y- 
eight  hours,  and  in  none  being  delayed  longer  than  a  week;  the 
active  symptoms  being  rapidly  followed  by  coma,,  which  was  soon 
succeeded  by  death ;  no  treatment  seemed  to  have  any  beneficial 
effidct  on  them.  The  peculiarity  of  these  cases  seemed  to  me  to  be^ 
the  early  occurrence  of  head  symptoms,  accompanied  by  this  pecur 
fiar  appearance  of  the  fauces,  and  the  absence  of  swelling  in  the 
glaaidB  at  the.  angle  of  the  jaw.  Of  thirteen  fatal  cases,  six  had 
this  character  decidedly.  The  treatment  was  purging  in  the  early 
stages,  which  had  very  often  the  effect  of  promptly  checking  the 
vomiting  and  purging.  If  the  patient  were  able  to  use  them,^  capsi- 
oon  gargles  were  resorted  to,  or,  when  unable,  capsicum  was  applied 
to  the  throat  by  swallowing;  with  cool  appBeations  when  the  patient 
could  bear  them,  and  cool  acid  drinks.  In  the  anginose  cases,  this 
treatment  succeeded  well;  but  in  the  malignant  cases,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  was  nseless ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  odier  which  pro- 
mises anymore  success.  The  disease  commenced  and  ended  with  the 
eold  weaAer. 

During  the  summer  of  1848,  dysentery  prevailed  among  us  quite 
extensively,  in  comparison  with  the  few  previous  years;  it  was  in 
many  eases  very  severe^  and  the  mortality  great.  I  saw  thirty  eases 
in  which  the  dysenteric  ff^ptoms  were  fully  developed,  and  of  these 
five  died;  in  1847  I  saw  but  eig^  cases^  of  which  one  died;  and  in 
1846  I  saw  only  three  cases,  all  of  which  recovered. 

The  treatment  enqployed  was  bleeding,  if  the  case  ww  sera  oarly, 
aad  the  pain  and  fever  were  uigent.  When  bleeding  was  not  re- 
quired, and  after  its  employment,  a  piorge  ci  10  grs»  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed generally  by  castor  oil,  in  some  cases  by  Epsom  salts ;  widi 
mustard  and  warm  applications  over  the  bowels.  Powders  of  ipecaa 
and  calomel  were  then  given,  as  mnch  of  the  former  as  the  stomach 
coold  bear,  with^,  ^,or  Igr.  of  calomel,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
aecording  to  circumstances,  and  pills  of  opium,  gr.  i.  in  a  pill,  were 
given  often  enough  to  quiet  tibe  pain,  and,  if  possible,  check  the  dis* 
charges;  if  there  were  much  straining  and  tormina,  injections  of 
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starch  and  laudanum  were  used,  and  in  the  latter  stages,  blisters  and 
astringents  (acetate  of  lead  was  tried,  but  with  no  benefit);  these 
cases  all  occurred  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  excepting  two 
in  June,  and  one  in  September. 

After  an  autumn  and  early  winter  of  unusual  good  health,  the 
influenza  broke  out  among  us  about  the  middle  of  January;  the  first 
notice  we  had  of  it,  was  the  occurrence  of  croup  in  several  children 
at  the  same  time;  there  were  in  all  of  them  catarrhal  complications, 
which  had  preceded  the  croup,  and  persisted  after  the  removal  of 
this  latter;  the  croup  yielded  in -every  case  to  treatment,  which  did 
not  differ  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  used,  viz. :  emetics  of  anti- 
mony or  ipecac,  the  free  use  of  calomel,  and  in  one  case,  the  local 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Since  these  initial  cases,  we  have 
not  had  more  of  croup  than  is  usual  with  us  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year,  nor  have  any  of  the  cases  been  marked  by  any  unusual 
features.  v 

Cases  of  influenza  have  been  occurring  in  considerable  numbers 
ever  since  then;  these  have  been  more  often  met  with  in  those  of 
middle  age  than  is  common  in  epidemics  of  this  disorder,  and  not  so 
much  confined  to  jbhe  old  and  the  very  young,  as  was  observed 
in  some  of  its  former  visitations.  It  usually  came  on  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either,  first,  as  a  gradual  or  more  rapid  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  preceding  catarrh,  or  second,  suddenly,  with  a  chill. 
In  either  case  it  has  usually  been  attended  by  great  lassitude;  sore- 
ness all  over  the  body  and  limbs,  sometimes  such  as  to  make  the 
patients  cry  out  if  roughly  touched;  wandering  pains,  now  in  the 
side,  now  in  the  limbs,  now  in  the  back  or  head,  often  much  com- 
plained of,  and  represented  as  very  severe;  tendency  to  soreness  of 
the  eyes,  which  were  blood-shotten  and  often  infiamed;  generally 
considerable  pain  in  the  head,  and  brisk  fever.  Conjoined  to  these 
general  symptoms,  were  those  referable  to  disorder  of  the  lungs ; 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  hacking,  but  generally  succeeded  by  expec- 
toration of  sputa,  light  or  streaked  with  blood,  according  as  bron- 
chitic  or  pneumonic  symptoms  predotQinated;  the  latter  were  by  no 
means  uncommon,  being  much  more  frequently  met  with  than  in 
ordinary  seasons.  Pleurisy  was  an  occasional  complication,  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  last  few  weeks,  than  at  an  early  period 
of  the  epidemic.  Some  of  the  cases,  in  addition  to  the  pulmonic 
symptoms,  were  marked  by  those  of  great  irritation  and  even  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels ;  pain,  soreness  on  pressure,  and  diarrhoea.  Sick 
stomach  was  present  in  almost  every  case. 
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Our  treatment  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  in  the  pul- 
monic affections  which  ordinarily  occnr  among  ns,  excepting  that 
we  haye  been  compelled  to  nse  antimony  with  great  caution,  as  yery 
many  patients  were  unable  to  tolerate  it;  eyen  where  the  sto- 
mach retained  it,  it  produced  so  much  irritation  of  the  bowels  that 
we  were  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  part,  or  entirely.  We  used  the 
lancet  wheneyer  the  seyerity  of  pain,  or  feyer,  or  pneumonic  symp- 
toms seemed  to  require  it,  and  with  more  of  adyantage  than  we  had 
anticipated;  as  Dr.  Watson,  whose  experience  in  this  diseade  was 
considerable,  expressly  warns  against  the  use  of  it.  But  our  main 
stay  was  calomel,  and  after  the,  first  few  days  blisters,  the  former 
exerting  a  singularly  good  influence  oyer  the  course  of  the  disease. 
We  gaye  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  purgatiye,  either  in  combina- 
tion with,  or  followed,  after  an  interyal  of  two  or  three  hours,  by 
some  aperient  or  more  seyere  purge ;  if  the  disorder  persisted  any 
length  of  time,  after  using  it  two  or  three  times  as  a  purge,  we  gaye 
it  in  small  doses,  eyery  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  eyery  instance 
with  the  best  results;  we  combined  it  as  usual  with  ipecac,  or,  if  the 
bowels  were  inyolyed,  with  Doyer's  powder.  I  haye  neyer  seen 
calomel  more  beneficial  in  any  disease,  than  in  the  present  epidemic; 
we  could  use  it  in  eyery  case  where  we  could  antimony,  and  in  yery 
many  cases  where  there  was  no  toleration  of  the  antimony.  Blisters 
to  the  chest  and  abdomen  seemed  to  do  much  good  in  many  cases, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  former  instances  of  similar  disease;  we 
applied  them  earlier  than  Dr.  Stokes  adyises,  and  we  think  with 
good  effects.  They  seemed  to  us  of  use  yery  often  as  early  as  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  but  not  so  generally  nor  so  sig- 
nally useful  as  we  found  the  calomel.  Sinapisms,  and  large,  warm 
poultices  were  often  yery  efficient  in  relieying  the  pains  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  We  haye  as  yet  lost  no  one  with  the  disease,  though 
I  haye  some  under  my  care  at  this  time,  in  whom  I  much  fear  a 
fatal  result.     I  haye  seen  about  ninety-three  cases. 

The  aboye  are  the  only  diseases  of  general  preyalence  which  haye 
occurred  in  our  region  during  the  past  year;  to  go  oyer  the  inci- 
dental cases,  eyer  so  cursorily,  would  be  almost  endless. 


An  Aeeount  of  the  Dynentery^  as  U  prevailed  in  Cambridge^  Jfotc., 
in  the  yean  1847  and  1848.  By  Dr.  Morrill  "Wtman,  of 
Cambridge,  Maes. 

Btsintbry  was  epidemic  in  Gambridge  in  1817.  For  the  most 
part,  it  was  then  severe,  and  proved  fatal  during  the  months  of 
Angost  and  September,  in  abont  fifty  cases,  thereby  doubling  the 
naoal  annual  mortality  of  the  place.  Preyionsly  to  this  epidemic, 
no  other  had  been  obeeryed  of  the  same  kind,  for  forty  years.  From 
1817  unto  the  summer  of  1848,  cases  of  dysentery  occurred  occa- 
Bxonally ;  but  they  were  not  severe,  usually  yielding  readily  to  the 
common  remedies  for  that  disease.  During  the  past  ten  years,  but 
one  case  had  proved  fatal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  field  of  the  fifttal  epidemic  of  1817. 

This  part  of  Cambridge  is  upon  a  sandy  and  gravelly  plain,  many 
feet  in  depth  in  most  parts,  deposited  in  a  clay  basin,  the  edges  of 
whieh  are  observed  in  the  hills  at  the  north  and  west ;  and  having 
an  outlet  in  Charles  rivw,  which  cuts  it  near  its  southern  and  east- 
em  sides.  The  water  taken  from  wells  formed  in  the  sand  and 
gravel  is  uniformly  good ;  that  from  the  clay  near  the  edges  of  the 
basin,  is  poor,  and  often  offensive.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  bor- 
dered by  salt  marshes,  subjected  to  the  movements  of  the  tide;  it 
was  not  observed,  however,  that  the  attacks  of  this  epidemic  were 
more  numerous  among  those  living  in  the  streets  nearest  to  the 
marshes,  or,  that  the  disease  was  more  severe  there. 

The  weather,  during  the  two  years  above  mentioned,  exhibited 
nothing  peculiar,  so  fur  as  was  noticed;  nor  did  the  seasons  differ,  in 
fertility,  from  the  average  of  several  which  had  preceded  them.  The 
indications  of  the  usual  meteorological  instruments,  are  given  in  the 
appended  tables.  The  observations  were  made  at  the  Cambridge 
Obeervatoiy,  which  is  situated  within  the  district  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  disease  first  made  its  appearance,  about  the  middle  of  July 
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1847,  and  it  was  observed  in  this,  as  in  many  other  epidemics,  that 
it  w^  most  severe  at  the  outset ;  an^  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  seized,  occurred  among  the 
early  cases.     The  attacks  were  most  numerous  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  the  first  part  of  September;  after  which  they  diminish- 
ed, but  did  not  entirely  disappear,  until  the  approach  of  winter. 
During  this  year,  dysentery  seems  not  to  have  prevailed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  a<]yoining  towns;  a  few  cases  only  appearing,  and  those 
not  severe.  *  In  May  ^848,  a  case  occurred,  which  was  well  marked, 
and  protracted,  but  terminated  in  health ;  after  which  no  new  case  oc- 
curred till  the  middle  of  June.     From  that  time  the  predisposition 
was  decided ;  the  number  of  new  attacks  continued  to  increase  till 
the  first  of  September,  when  the  epidemic  may  be  said  to  have  ar- 
rived at  its  height.     After  this,  it  declined  rapidly,  and  no  new  at- 
tack occurred  later  than  the  first  week  in  October.    During  1848, 
dysentery  was  epidemic  throughout  many  parts  of  New  England, 
and  in  some  places  exceedingly  fatal.     It  was  generally  remarked, 
that  the  cases  in  the  larger  cities  were  fewer,  compared  with  the  pop- 
ulation, and  less  frequently  fatal,  than  in  the  smaller,  and  less  thick- 
ly settled  towns.     This  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great- 
er or  less  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  Boston  being  comparatively 
healthy,  while  Lynn,  also  on  the  sea  coast^  and  but  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  sufiiored  severely. 

For  the  most  part,  chills  were  first  experienced,  followed  by  heat 
and  thirst ;  and,  almost  immediately,  diarrhoea  made  its  appearance, 
which,  however,  although  somewhat  urgent,  was  not  accomj)anied  by 
severe  pain.  This  diarrhoea  continued  a  few  hours  only,  when  it 
gave  place  to  small,  mucous,  and  bloody  dejections,  attended  with 
griping  and  tenesmus.  No  cases  occurred  in  which  there  was  not 
more  or  less  blood  discharged.  The  calls  to  stool  were  frequent,  so 
often  as  once  in  thirty  minutes,  and  sometimes  oftener.  A  young  man, 
a  member  of  Harvard  College,  who  was  seized  during  the  night  of 
Sept.  5th,  1848,  was  found  on  the  following  morning  with  a  pulse  of 
120,  small,  quick;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  great  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing; the  evacuations  as  often  as  once  in  twenty  minutes,  small,  pain- 
ful, consisting  of  mucus  and  blood  only.  The  pulso  was  usually 
above  100;  the  tongue  dry,  but  not  black,  nor  were  the  teeth  covered 
with  sordes.  From  the  time  the  disease  was  fully  formed,  to  its  subsi- 
dence,  fecal  evacuations  were  not  obtained,  except  by  the  aid  of  ca- 
thartics. In  the  first  year,  no  round,  hardened,  fecal  masses,  or  scy- 
babD,  were  observed,  nor  during  the  second,  except  in' a  few  instaaoes. 
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The  abdomen  was  more  or  less  tender  to  the  touch  in  all  the  cases^ 
and  in  the  severe  and  fatal  ones^  usually  tympanitic,  especially  after 
the  first  week.  In  some  cases,  among  children,  the  tenesmus  con- 
tinued throughout  the  disease,  the  discharges  remaining  mucous  and 
bloody  to  the  end.  In  such  cases,  prolapsus  occurred,  and  the  little 
patient  may  be  said  to  have  expired  in  the  endeavour  to  force  down 
still  more  of  the  bowel.  In  OQe  instance,  severe  spasms  of  a  tonic 
character  made  their  appearance;  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  remain- 
ing rigid  for  several  minutes,  during  which  the  pain  was  excruciating. 
The  exciting  cause  appeared  to  be  the  severe  tenesmus.  But  by  far 
the  most  common  course  of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases,  was  continued 
frequency  of  the  efforts  at  stool;  febrile  paroxysms  for  a  time;  the 
pulse  becoming  more  frequent  and  smaller;  the  abdomen  tender  and 
tympanitic;  nausea  and  vomiting;  the  mucous  dejections  giving  place 
to  those  which  were  fecal,  extremely  offensive,  with  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  flatus,  showing  that  the  inflammation  had  extended  farther 
up  in  the  intestine;  sighing;  a  leaden  color  of  the  skin;  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  and  death.  During  the  decline  of  the  disease,  apthse 
in  the  mouth  were  not  unfrequently  observed,  but,  unlike  what  has 
been  noticed  in  some  other  epidemics  of  dysentery,  they  did  not  be- 
token imminent  danger. 

Of  the  sequelae,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  attended  with 
pain  and  swelling,  especially  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  were  most 
frequent.  These  affections  continued,  in  some  instances,  several 
weeks,  after  all  the  other  symptoms  had  subsided.  Inflammation 
of  the  eye,  with  intolerance  of  light,  was  also  not  unfrequent, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  rheumatic  affection.  The  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation appeared  to  be^  at  first,  in  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  after- 
wards in  the  conjunctiva;  its  nature  was  believed  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  other  affections  just  mentioned.  In  one  case,  after 
the  bowels  had  recovered  their  healthy  action,  as  far  as  the  frequency 
and  appearance  of  the  dejections  were  concerned,  anasarca  came  on, 
with  effusion  into  the  thorax,  and  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  speedily 
proving  fatal.  In  few  instances  did  the  disease  become  chronic,  or 
was  it  attended  by  the  evacuation  of  true  pus. 

The  treatment  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  was  that  which 
had  heretofore  been  found  successful,  viz.,  a  cathartic,  evacuating 
the  bowels  freely,  followed  by  an  opiate,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  ipecac.,  which,  with  the  repetition  of  the  opiate  on  the  following 
day,  often  put  an  end  to  the  complaint.  But  subsequently  such  treat- 
ment was  found  ineffectual,  and  various  changes  were  made.  Bleed- 
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yicinitj  of  the  anus,  were  not  followed  by  anffioient  relief,  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  to  warrant  its  continnanoe.  Emetics 
did  not  prove  beneficial,  and  cathartics  almost  uniformly  increased 
the  tormina  and  tenesmus  for  the  time,  and  were  not  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  mother  symptonus;  they  were,  therefore,  seldom  used, 
except  in  the  very  commeneanent  of  a  case  which  had  not  been 
preceded  by  diarrhoea.  In  fine,  the  only  dng  which  could  be  depended 
upon  for  relief,  from  present  sufiering,  or  for  future  cure,  was  opium. 
It  was  administered  in  various  forms,  either  solid,  or  in  tincture,  or 
in  some  of  the  preparations  of  morphia,  as  the  stomach  or  the  rec- 
tum would  best  tolerate  it.  The  quantity  of  the  narcotic  which  was 
borne  in  severe  cases  without,  producing  the  usual  signs  of  narco- 
tism was  truly  astonishing.  A  young  man,  who  had  been  previously 
in  good  health,  took,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in  doses 
of  one  grain  each,  twenty-four  grains  of  opium,  in  less  than  as  many 
hours.  A  boy  seven  years  of  age,  took  nine  grains  of  opium  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  doses  of  one  grain  each,  and,  during  the  fol- 
lowing two  days,  five  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain  each.  In  neither  of  theae  cases,  was  more  of  the  drug 
used  than  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  pain,  and  increase  the  interval 
between  any  two  consecutive  evacuations,  to  one  hour  in  the  first 
case,  and  to  a  little  more  than  two  hours  in  the  second. 

The  treatment  which  was  believed  to  be  most  successful  was,  in 
the  main,  as  follows:  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  first  administered, 
unless  diarrhoea  had  preceded.  After  two  or  three  evacuations  were 
procured  by  these  means,  a  full  dose  of  opium,  in  some  of  its  forma, 
was  given,  sufficient  to  quiet  the  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  repeated 
each  hour  if  the  stools  were  so  frequent,  and,  if  they  were  not,  afW 
each  stooL  Enemata,  of  an  ounce  or  two,  of  a  thin  mucilage  of 
starch  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  laudanum,  were  considered  more 
immediately  beneficial,  when  they  could  be  borne.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  they  could  not  be  borne  in  the  severer  eases, 
which  may  account  for  the  greater  apparent  benefit.  The  cathar- 
tic was  not  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  days^ 
and  usually  not  as  often.  The  diet,  during  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  farinaceous,  in  a  fiuid  form,  afterwards  weak  <^cken  broth 
and  mutton  tea.  Stimulants,  wine,  brandy  and  water,  and  e8peei*> 
ally  bottled  cider,  were  used,  when  the  febrile  symptoms  had  sob* 
sided,  and  the  patient  required  support. 

Although  the  narcotic  treatment  may  not  have  arrested  the  dis- 
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ease,  it  is  believed  that  under  its  influence  the  inflammation  of  the 
bowel  was  less  severe,  and  passed  through  its  stages  in  a  shorter 
time;  and  certainly  with  far  less  suffering  to  the  patient,  than  under 
any  other  treatment  which  was  tried^  We  believe  that  those  prac* 
titioners  in  this  vicinity,  who  have  seen  most  of  the  epidemic,  will 
readily  join  in  the  sentiment  expressed,  with  regard  to  these  drugs, 
near  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  great  English  physician, 
^^  And  here,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  who  has  vouchsafed  unto  man* 
kind,  in  its  manifold  affections,  opiates;  no  other  remedy  being  equally 
powerful  for  the  subduing  of  many  diseases,  or  for  effectually  extir* 
pating  them.  Indeed,  so  necessary  is  this  excellent  drug,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  person,  that  the  Art  of  Medicine  would  be  truly 
halt  and  maimed  without  it;  and  yet,  with  it,  he  who  understands 
its  virtues,  shall  bring  about  far  greater  cures  than  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for  with  any  single  remedy." — Sydenham^  De  I>y%^ 
enteria. 

Cambbidge,  Mom,,  May  let,  1849. 
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On  B%Uou%  Fever  J  as  it  prevath  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  New 
Jersey.    By  Dr,  J.  PrrniAir,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

In  an  able  article  in  the  BriJtAsh  and  Foreign  Med^-Ohir.  Reoiew^ 
for  April,  1848,  upon  the  epidemic  fever  of  England  and  Ireland, 
which  ravaged  that  conntry  to  such  a  fearfal  extent,  the  author 
obBeryeB:  ^'Intermittents  hare  now-a-days  become,  to  the  profession 
at  large,  materials  rather  for  medical  history  than  for  medical  ob- 
servation; it  is  a  rare  fact,  in  many  places,  to  meet  with  a  case." 
We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  this  conntry:  althongh  the  older 
and  most  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  New 
England  States,  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from  bilious 
fevar ;  in  the  middle,  and  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  western 
States,  it  is  the  disease  which,  in  some  form,  prevails  yearly,  and  to 
meet  which  the  pbysician  is  required  to  be  well  prepared. 

This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  here  while  the  laws  for  its  pro- 
duction are  in  ftill  operation.  Heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decom- 
position always  have  and  ever  will  give  rise  to  intermittents;  and  if 
England  is  now  free  from  theee  forms  of  disease,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  her  thorough  system  of  draining  and  cultivation;  and  when  we  too 
shall  have  the  whole  surfiice  of  our  country  teeming  with  an  agri- 
cultural population,  converting  every  pond,  and  swamp,  and  marsh, 
into  a  well-drained  surface,  we,  too,  may  then  say,  and  not  before, 
that  *'  intermittents  have  become  materials  rather  for  medical  history 
than  for  medical  observation." 

It  may  now  be  said  of  many  parts  of  the  middle  States,  which 
have  been  the  longest  tmder  culture,  and  of  course  better  drained, 
bilious  fevers  of  a  remittent  and  intermittent  type  are  much  less 
common  than  formerly.  The  last  year  we  have  had  more  of  it  than 
for  several  years  past,  in  fact  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1820  to 
1827.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  long  enough  in  the  profession, 
win  remember  the  wide-spread  and  severe  bilious  fevers,  of  every 
type,  which  ravaged  the  country  at  that  time.    For  four  years,  vis. 
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from  1816  to  1820,  the  country  was  remarkably  healthy.  An  old 
practitioner  told  me,  as  a  contrast,  that  he  had  known  the  time  when 
every  house  in  his  neighbourhood  for  miles  round  had  had  one  or 
more  down  with  fever.  Again  the  same  state  of  things  took  place 
during  the  period  above  referred  to,  viz.  from  1820  to  1827 ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  which  one,  and  sometimes  all,  of  its  inmates  were 
not  confined  by  the  disease.  This  was  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey^  also  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  further  north  and  south.  What  peculiar  causes 
could  have  been  in  operation  to  produce  such  a  wide-spread  disease 
is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  hid  from  research.  Conjecture,  it  is 
true,  has  attributed  it  to  malaria  or  telluric  or  some  other  influence 
suspected,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

Without  running  into  speculations  or  theories  that  avail  but  little^ 
except  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors,  from  Sydenham  down, 
we  will  allude  to  something  of  a  more  practical  character — the  treat- 
ment which  we  think  best  calculated  to  meet  the  disease. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis* 
ease  called  bilious  fever.  They  have  been  divided  into  intermittents^ 
remittents,  and  continued  fever ;  these  again  into  quotidian,  tertian, 
and  other  types — ^they  are  familiar  to  all — the  question  is  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  ,best  treatment — I  say  the  best  treatment — ^for  the  treat- 
ment is  as  various  as  the  schools,  nay,  almost  as  various  as  the  indi« 
viduals  who  treat  the  disease. 

It  has  been  regretted  that  physicians  cannot  agree  upon  some 
system  which  may  be  embraced  by  all,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  the  best  system.  This  will  probably  never  be  the  case;  principles 
founded  upon  pathological  observations  must  first  be  received  by  all 
— ^in  this  consists  the  seienee  of  medicine,  the  art  consists  in  the  best 
method  of  applying  remedies  td  carry  out  these  principles. 

One  practitioner  pursues  a  certain  course,  and  his  patient  recovers; 
another  prefers  another  and  a  different  course,  and  his  patient  also 
recovers ;  another  may  leave  nature  to  her  own  unassisted  operations, 
and  the  disease  will,  in  due  time,  subside.  The  first  may,  however, 
succeed  by  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  accomplish  the  desired 
object — viz.  the  recovery  of  the  patient — ^by  means  much  more 
efficient  and  better  adapted  to  the  end  than  the  second,  and  the  latter 
might  by  proper  remedies  have  saved  the  patient  from  many  dangers 
and  sufferings,  which  would  be  the  result  if  lefb  to  the  recuperative 
powers  of  nature  alone,  even  when  the  case  terminates  favourably^ 
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rUneh  I  hare  no  doubt  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  will  be  the 
case,  if  no  treatment  at  all  is  pursued. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  upon  this  principle  that  homoeopathy  is  indebted 
for  the  success  of  its  professors;  but  the  question  returns,  is  it  not 
better  to  pursue  a  course  of  treatment  which  will  produce  the  greatest 
and  best  results  in  the  shortest  time,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases. 

We  make  these  remarks  from  the  variety  of  opinions  which  haye 
been  adyanced  and  defended  with  great  zeal  and  much  ability,  from 
the  earliest  records  of  medicine  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  a  prescription  would  not  unfrequently  contain  twenty-five 
or  thirty  articles  from  the  materia  medica,  some  one  conflicting  with 
another. 

!Fhis  lumbering  practice  has  been  laid  aside,  and  the  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  reduced  to  a  very  few  to  produce  the  desired 
result— of  these,  the  most  prominent  for  bilious  fever,  are  calomel, 
antimony,  neutral  salts,  quinine,  and  bleeding ;  these,  with  vesica- 
tories,  constitute  the  principal  weapons  with  which  the  medical  man 
may  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy  and  conquer. 

These  remedies  are  all  valuable  when  used  with  judgment  and  skill; 
my  own  opinion,  from  long  observation,  founded  upon  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  disease  as  it  prevails  in  the  middle 
States,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  bleeding,  as  the  most  efficient  of  any 
one  of  the  remedies  above  named. 

When  the  bilious  epidemic  alluded  to  above,  which  commenced  in 
1820,  came  upoti  us,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  bleeding,  but  with  great 
caution,  and  only  in  the  young  and  most  robust  cases.  The  princi- 
pal remedy  was  calomel,  both  as  a  purge  and  an  alterative.  It  was 
then  customary  to  commence  treating  the  disease  with  a  purge  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  or  some  other  adjuvant,  this  to  be  followed  with 
nitrous  powders,  and  again  calomel  purges,  &c.  &c.  When  the  dis- 
ease relaxed,  and  an  intermission  could  be  obtained,  barks  and  ser- 
pentaria,  or  some  kindred  bitter  (for  the  preparation  of  quinine  was 
then  unknown),  was  thrown  in;  the  patient  would  recover  under  this 
treatment,  but  too  often  with  his  mouth  sore  from  the  effects  of  the 
medicine,  and  in  too  many  cases  as  much  time  was  required  to  cure 
the  mercurial  disease  as  the  original  affection;  and  the  stomach 
would  be  rendered  irritable,  and  the  sickness  too  often  distressing, 
from  the  effect  of  the  remedy,  or  remedies.  This  state  of  things 
determined  me  to  pursue  some  other  course  to  fulfil  the  indications 
in  the  disease. 
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Obsemng  that  in  almost  every  case  the  system  was  imdiily  ez*  « 
cited — ^the  heart  labouring,  the  pulse  increased  in  rapidity  and  M- 
nesS)  the  skin  hot  daring  the  paroxysm^  even  when  moist,  and  the 
face  flushed — ^bleeding  was  determined  upon  as  the  remedy  best 
adapted  to  this  state  of  tilings. 

Let  this  be  resorted  to,  not  in  a  few  ounces  more  or  less,  but  ieep 
the  vein  open  tiU  the  heart  gives  up^  and  the  patient  complains  of 
fiBontnesSy  and  even  if  syncope  takes  place  so  much  the  better.  By 
applying  cold  water  freely,  he  soon  recovers,  when  he  will  expe- 
rience immediate  relief  from  all  his  distressing  symptoms;  the  pulse 
will  become  more  quiet  and  slower^  the  skin  moist,  the  breathing 
freer,  and  every  symptom  mUder. 

Let  this  be  succeeded  by  a  purge  of  neutral  salts,  or  salts  and 
senna,  or  Seidlitz  powder  and  salts ;  let  the  medicine  unload  the 
bowels  by  free  evacuations,  and  the  probability  is,  that  if  it  is  a  con- 
tinued fever,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  remittent,  and  if  a  remittent 
into  an  intermittent  fever,  when  quinine  can  be  thrown  in  and  the 
disease  arrested  at  once;  at  any  rate  the  disease  will  run  its  course 
much  more  safely,  and  be  much  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  obstruc- 
tions in  the  viscera  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  other  organs. 
It  is  seldom  that  bleeding  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  the  second  time; 
this  may,  however,  be  the  case  when  the  paroxysm  comes  on  with  vio- 
lence, when  the  same  course  above  related  should  be  pursued. 

To  arrest  local  affections,  cupping,  bleeding,  and  fomentations 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  after  the  inflanmiatory  stage  is  passed,  calomel 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  as  a  deobstruent,  especially  if  the 
liver  shall  be  left  in  a  diseased  state;  blue  pill,  however,  as  a  milder 
application,  will  be  generally  preferable.  If  the  above  treatment 
shall  be  pursued  in  nearly  every  case,  the  disease  will  be  rendered 
harmless,  and  the  patient  carried  through  with  much  leas  suffering 
than  by  either  the  purging,  alterative,  or  expeotant  treatment. 


On  Ery9ifelm^  as  it  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  NewJereey  ; 
with  eome  Bemarks  on  Erysipelae  of  the  Respiratory  Mueoue  Menh 
brane.    By  Dr.  J.  Fithiah,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

a 

Ebybipblatous  affections  do  not  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood 
yearly ;  for  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  been  epidemic  but  twice,  viz. 
in  thefallandirinter  of  1845-6,  when  they  prevailed  endemically  along 
the  river  Delaware.  I  had  alone  forty  cases;  it  was  generally  of  an 
inflammatory  type,  affecting  mostly  the  surface  of  the  body;  although 
in  a  few  cases  of  a  phlegmonous  character,  and  fatal  bat  in  one 
case.  Again  this  year,  1848,  it  has  prevailed  to  some  extent;  espe* 
cially  wounds  or  ulcerations  of  any  kind  have  been  disposed  to  run 
into  erysipelatous  inflammation;  although  in  many  cases  it  lias  been 
severe,  but  one  death  has  occurred  from  this  disease  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  treatment  in  my  hands  has  been  of  an  antiphlogistic  character; 
bleeding  in  many  instances,  when  the  patient  is  of  a  robust  consti- 
tntion,  cathartics  of  a  saline  character,  preceded  by  calomel  from  six 
to  twenty  grains,  antimonials,  and  bland  fluids  for  drink. 

To  the  surface  I  have  applied  cloths  with  lead  water  and  laudanum ; 
in  the  more  advanced  stage,  lam  partial  to  the  calamine  salve.  Blister* 
ingy  according  to  Dr.  Physick's  plan,  is  a  good  remedy.  Where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  relaxed  habit,  or  the  disease  runs  into  a  typhoid  type,  an 
excellent  application  is  a  decoction  of  Spanish  flies  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  oz.  of  flies  to  4  oz.  spt.  of  turpentine,  boiled  in  a  Florence 
flask,  or  some  glass  vessel,  in  a  sand-bath.  Dilute  with  olive  oil 
and  with  linen  cloths  wet  with  the  decoction,  cover  the  diseased  sur- 
face. This  remedy  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hartshome  many  years 
ago,  and  from  him  I  obtained  it,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  since.  It  ia  adapted  to  many  diseases  of  a  typhoid  character  as  a 
mbefaeient. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  that  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
noticed  by  the  profession,  viz.  erysipelas  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane.  My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this  form  of 
the  disease  from  the  following  interesting  case,  which  I  will  relate. 
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Joseph  Garwood,  a  mason,  aged  thirty,  was  attacked  by  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  common  pleuritic  affection,  viz.  chilliness  and  rigors, 
with  pain  in  the  side  and  chest,  difficult  breathing,  cough,  especially 
upon  a  deep  inspiration;  pulse  full  and  strong,  flushed  face,  and  eyery 
symptom  of  yiolent  pleuritic  fever;  he  was  bled  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, his  symptoms  were  much  relieved  by  it,  but  he  still  suffered 
from  great  oppression. 

At  this  period  of  his  disease,  his  throat  and  fauces  began  to  swell; 
deglutition  became  difficult,  then  impossible;  his  tongue  enlarged, 
and  was  thrust  from  his  mouth  in  front  of  his  teeth  about  three  in- 
ches; his  upper  lip  thickened,  the  swelling  travelled  up  over  hh  face; 
his  nose  swelH$d,  his  eyes  were  shut  up ;  his  forehead  and  scalp  then 
partook  of  the  disease;  as  the  disease  advanced  upwards,  relief  was 
experienced  below;  it  ultimately  went  off  down  the  back,  and  he 
soon  recovered,  and  is  now  a  healthy  man. 

It  appeared  to  be  what  is  termed  the  ^' travelling  erysipelas," 
having  its  origin  in  the  lungs,  simulating  pleurisy,  passing  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  ultimately  terminating  in  resolution. 

If  the  disease,  instead  of  making  its  way  outwards,  had  extended 
inwards  over  the  cavities  of  the  body,  we  may  conjecture  that  its 
effects  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fatal.  I  subsequently  had 
a  case  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  of  this  nature,  which  terminated 
fatally.  Had  I  not  had  my  attention  called  to  it  by  the  case  just 
related,  I  should  not  have  been  led  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary 
attack  of  pleurisy;  but  my  mind  being  fixed  upon  the  above  case, 
I  have  watched  more  narrowly  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  I  think 
I  have  been  enabled  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  common  in* 
flammatory  affections  of  the  lungs*  The  case  following  will  illus* 
trate  my  views. 

David  Cooper,  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  of  about  fifty<* 
five  years  of  age,  of  a  burly,  robust  constitution,  a  farmer,  was  at- 
tacked with  chilliness  and  rigors,  after  a  walk  on  a  cold,  damp  day* 
A  pain  in  his  side  followed;  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  after  his  attack) 
and  bled  him  freely,  till  he  became  faint;  taking  away,  may  be,  thirty* 
two  ounces  of  blood.  He  was  immediately  relieved,  in  fact,  free  from 
pain.  I  gave  him  a  cathartic  dose  of  medicine,  which  operated  freely* 
Next  morning,  upon  visiting  him,  I  found  him  comfortable;  cool  skin, 
moist;  no  fever;  in  fact,  to  all  appearance,  clear  of  disease.  I  sat 
with  him  some  time,  engaged  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  left  him, 
supposing  him  convalescent.  I  had  scarcely  returned  home,  having 
been  away  from  him  not  two  hours,  when  a  messenger  rode  up  at 
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fall  speed,  saying  that  Mr.  C.  was  taken  so  nrnoh  worse  that  he  conld 
Hot  speak.  I  rode  immediately  back,  and  found  him  suffering  great 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest;  every  breath  being  a  grunt;  he 
could  articulate,  but  with  great  difficulty,  a  word  at  a  time.  I  bled 
him  again  largely,  till  his  pulse  was  nearly  obliterated,  but  with  little 
or  no  relief;  he  was  blistered  over  the  whole  side;  took  calomel  with 
jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  as  a  cathartic;  saw  him  again  after  dinner; 
no  better;  bled  him  again  freely.  Not  being  relieved  by  treatment 
that  I  thought  ought  to  have  that  effect,  I  expressed  my  fears  for 
the  result  to  the  family,  and  requested  a  consultation,  and  that  his 
fions,  who  lived  in  the  city,  should  be  sent  for;  this  was  declined  for 
the  present.  Getting  no  relief,  in  the  evening  Dr.  Ashmead  of  Phila- 
delphia was  called  in.  He  came  next  morning;  by  this  time  the  dis- 
ease had  travelled  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  the  whole  lungs 
were  enlarged  in  bulk,  the  chest  swelled  out,  and  the  air  passages 
stuffed  up,  BO  that  the  respiration  was  very  difficult,  and  the  lungs 
but  very  partially  inflated;  the  knees  were  drawn  up,  and  his  chin 
down,  to  relax  the  parts,  the  pain  being  very  severe ;  the  bowels  or 
abdomen  was  also  swelled,  tender,  and  tympanitic;  percussion  was 
dead,  heavy,  and  solid.  Bleeding  was  again  decided  upon  and  per- 
formed with  no  relief;  blisters  and  fomentations  all  gave  no  relief; 
he  sunk  under  the  accumulation  of  distressing  symptoms,  the  third 
night. 

This  I  judged  to  be  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  lungs,  which 
spread  internally,  first  involving  the  left  side,  then  passing  over  to 
the  right,  extending  over  the  peritoneum,  and  destroying  life  very 
rapidly. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  are  obscure,  by  which  the  two  affections 
of  ordinary  pleurisy  and  erysipelas  may  be  distinguished,  when  they 
attack  the  chest.  I  have  thought  the  pain  was  less  acute,  although 
not  less  severe^  in  the  latter,  than  the  former  disease ;  the  former 
being  a  sharp,  cutting  sensation,  the  latter,  what  may  be  called  a 
^^big  pain,"  large,  deep,  and  heavy.  The  cough  is,  I  think,  less 
urgent  in  the  latter ;  the  expectoration  less.  Permit  me  to  relate 
another  case,  which  I  judged  to  be  erysipelas  of  the  lungs,  that 
terminated  favourably,  which  will  farther  illustrate  my  views. 

George  Mickle,  a  person  of  a  good  constitution,  af  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, aged  above  sixty-five,  was  attacked  in  December  1847, 
after  having  been  e2q>osed  to  a  bitter  cold  day,  with  a  chill  and  rigors, 
attended  with  a  heavy,  dull,  but  severe  pain  in  the  side;  no  disposi- 
tion to  cough.    When  I  entered  his  room,  I  found  him  leaning  over 
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a  hot  stove,  hia  hand  on  his  side;  the  skin  felt  hot;  the  hair  stand- 
ing out  rough,  from  the  contraction  of  the  cuticle;  I  feared  another 
case  like  Mr.  Cooper's.  I  had  his  feet  put  in  a  warm  bath,  the 
bed  made  warm,  and  he  placed  in  it,  with  hot  bricks  around  him. 
As  soon  as  reaction  took  place,  and  his  chilly  sensations  had  nearly 
subsided,  I  bled  him  freely,  till  his  heart  gave  up,  and  feelings  of 
syncope  followed.  This  I  followed  with  calomel  ten  grs.  and  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar;  twenty  grs.  of  the  former,  and  ten  of  the  latter, 
in  a  little  hot  water,  till  free  catharsis  was  produced.  Next  morn- 
ing much  belter;  but  taking  warning  from  the  case  above  related,  I 
blistered,  and  save  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  in  alterative  doses 
for  .1.=:  d.yrk«pi»g  bi.  l„d.  tJj  m»«d  .,.,j  d.^  Hi. 
system  becoming  mercurialized,  and  no  return  of  his  pain  occurring, 
I  left  off  the  medicines,  and  a  rapid  recovery  took  place. 

These  cases  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say,  that  the 
lungs  may  be,  and  are  affected  with  erysipelas.  The  first  case,  of 
Garwood's,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  case  of  this  disease.  It  be- 
trayed itself  by  its  passing  out,  and  passing  off,  shatving  its  eohur^, 
and  thus  making  itself  known  in  its  true  character.  The  other  cases, 
though  hidden,  are,  I  think,  no  less  cases  of  the  same  disease;  and  I 
believe,  if  practitioners  will  keep  themselves  on  the  alert,  they  will 
be  enabled  more  frequently  to  detect  this  peculiar  species  of  inflam- 
mation, than  they  have  heretofore  done.  That  this  disease  does 
affect  every  organ  of  the  body,  internal  as  well  as  external,  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  puerperal  inflamma- 
tion is  erysipelatous  inflammation.  I  was  led  to  this  belief  from  ob- 
serving, not  unfrequently ,  when  the  mother  had  puerperal  disease,  the 
infant  would  be  affected  very  soon  after  birth  with  some  form  of  ery- 
sipelas. I  could  relate  some  most  interesting  cases  of  this  kind;  and 
why  not  women  immediately  after  parturition,  when  not  unfrequently 
the  parts  are  more  or  less  lacerated,  and  always  mcnre  or  less  con- 
tused; why  should  not  these  ii\}uries  be  followed  by  a  disease,  which 
so  frequently  is  found  to  follow  wounds  on  the  external  surface) 
Especially,  should  we  expect  this  to  take  place,  when  there  is  an 
epidemic  predisposition,  as  there  is  occasionally,  to  attacks  of  this 
disease. 


c. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SURGERY. 

In  presenting  their  Report  on  the  progress  of  surgery  in  ov 
country,  during  the  past  year,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  states 
that  they  have  regarded  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  as  limiting 
their  retrospect  to  that  period.  They  have  also  deemed  themselves^ 
by  implication,  advised  to  direct  their  attention  especially  to  thos6 
subjects  in  which  improvement  is  most  progres^ivey  at  the  present 
time;  subjects  which  are  new  to  the  profession,  or  in  relation  to 
which  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  inventive  effort.  For  the 
purpose,  also,  of  stimulating  to  useful  research,  they  have  selected 
those  departments  of  surgical  art  in  which  improvement  seems  most 
to  be  demanded,  and  in  which  most  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

In  furtherance  of  their  design,  the  committee  followed  the  ex^ 
ample  of  that  of  the  last  year^  in  issuing  a  circular  letter,  soliciting 
information  in  regard  to  any  improvements  in  principle  or  practice, 
suggested  or  established^  within  the  past  year.  Several  interesting 
contributions  have  been  thus  obtained,  ftumishing  psefiil  material 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  task.  They  have  also  had  recourse 
to  the  journals  of  the  day. 

The  small  amount  of  the  required  information,  furnished  firom 
these  sources,  during  the  brief  period  which  has  eli4>sed  since  the 
last  Beport,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  justify  the  chairman  of  your 
committee,  in  presenting  such  results  as  may  have  fallen  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  personal  observation;  and  also  authorize  retr<H 
spection,  in  relation  to  such  alleged  improvements,  as  may  never 
yet  have  be^i  presented  to  the  profession,  though  of  date  anterior  to 
the  past  year. 

The  employment  of  ansasthetic  agents,  the  introduction  of  which 
constitutes  a  new  and  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  operative 
surgery,  will  of  course  command  a  portion  of  our  attention.  This 
topic,  however,  has  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty,  which  added  to 
the  interest  and  usefulness  of  previous  reports ',  nor  has  there  occur* 
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red,  during  the  past  year,  anything  calculated  greatly  to  modify 
the  decision  of  the  profession,  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  such 
agents,  and  the  safety  attending  their  employment.  We  may,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  be  able  to  present  facts  influencing  our  estimate  of 
the  comparative  valine  of  such  agents,  and  our  judgment  in  relation 
to  their  appropriateness  in  particular  cases;  facts,  also,  which  may 
inculcate  a  salutary  caution  in  regard  to  their  use  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  and  indeed,  in  many  cases  of  trivial  necessity. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  surgical  art  which  more  needs 
cultivation  than  that  which  relates  to  fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  bones  of  the  extremities.  There  is  certainly  no  department  of 
practice,  the  results  of  which  bring  so  much  opprobrium  upon  the 
profession.  We  shall  felicitate  ourselves,  therefore,  if  we  should  be 
able  to  adduce  anything  which  may  give  impulse  to  improvement 
in  this  department. 

The  operations  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  urinary  calculus, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  them  rank  among  the  most  important  of 
modern  improvements,  though  their  relative  value  and  adaptedness 
to  particular  cases  is  not  yet  unequivocally  established,  will  com- 
mand a  portion  of  our  space. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  shall  devote  a  proper  share  of  attention 
to  orthopedic  surgery,  a  department  in  which  the  operative  expe- 
dients, so  boldly  resorted  to,  are  still  further  from  having  estab- 
lished their  real  value,  and  which  are  at  this  time  exerting  rather 
an  equivocal  influence  upon  the  character  of  our  art. 

These  leading  topics  will  not,  we  trust,  divert  our  attention  from 
others,  in  relation  to  which  useful  suggestions  may  have  been  made. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  anterior  to  the  session  of  the  last  con- 
vention, chloroform  (the  perchloride  of  formyl,  of  Liebig)  had  suc- 
ceeded sulphuric  ether,  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  and  had  already 
begun  to  be  extensively  employed.  No  sooner  had  it  been  tested 
than  its  superior  power  was  universally  admitted,  as  well  as  the 
facility  and  comparative  comfort  of  its  administration.  These  ad- 
vantages would  have  caused  it  at  once  completely  to  supersede 
ether,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  certain  discouraging  results.  Even 
then,  great  alarm  had  been  created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  fatal 
consequences  attending  its  administration  in  four  or  five  casea,  two 
of  which  were  noticed  in  our  own  country.  Notwithstanding  these 
adverse  facts,  within  the  past  year  the  use  of  this  remarkable  agent 
has  been  extended  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  instances 
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of  its  employment  are  too  nnmerons  to  be  sought  out  and  accumti- 
lated  in  the  most  voluminous  statistics.  As  its  use  has  been  extended,^ 
howeyer,  its  disastrous  effects  in  particular  cases  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  repeated,  and  of  course  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  its  protecting 
agency,  and  on  the  profession,  in  regard  to  its  comparative  value, 
and  the  safety  of  its  general  employment. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  chloroform  to  the  present  time,- 
there  have  been  reported  no  less  than  fifteen  striking  cases  of  death, 
regarded  as  plainly  attributable  to  the  administration  of  this  agent. 
The  effect  of  these  disasters  has  been  the  more  painful  and  discour- 
aging because,  in  some  of  them,  the  agent  was  administered  under 
circumstances  of  trifling  necessity,  so  as  apparently  to  justify  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  employment  of  so  powerful  an  agent. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  deemed  expedient  that  we  should  tran- 
scribe the  reports  of  these  cases  into  our  report.  They  may  be 
seen  in  a  little  volume  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  the  distinguished  president  of  this  association, 
collected  from  various  foreign  and  domestic  journals. 

Although  other  anaesthetic  agents  have  been  proposed,  and,  to 
some  extent,  tested — as  the  vapour  of  aldehyde,  chloride  of  hydro- 
carbon, nitrate  of  ethyle,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  the  iodide  of 
methyle — ^yet  none  of  these  agents  are  like  to  come  into  use.  Sul- 
phuric ether  and  chloroform  are  the  only  agents  which  contend  for 
the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
such  confidence  should  be  justly  awarded.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  careful  observation  of  facts. 

It  is  a  rational  inference,  that  any  agent,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
render  the  living  system  insensible  to  the  pain  of  a  severe  surgical 
operation  (lithotomy,  for  instance),  must  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  vital  powers.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  counter-impression 
that  its  remarkable  effect  is  accomplished.  Is  it  not  rational,  also, 
to  suppose  that  such  powerful  impressions  will  sometimes  be  ii^juri- 
OBsly  exerted,  and  that  that  which  is  so  powerful  for  good,  should 
occasionally  be  equally  so  for  evil  ?  This  must  be  true,  if  these 
agents  be  at  all  analogous  to  other  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 

The  most  powerful  anaesthetic  agent,  then,  we  may  expect  to  find, 
like  all  other  active  principles,  the  most  capable  of  mischief  whcQ 
incautiously  employed,  or  used  under  unpropitious  circumstances* 
It  is  not  at  all  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  ever  discover  an 
agent  of  power  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  surprising  results,  that 
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ivill  not  sometimes  overwhelm  the  powers  of  life.  It  is  also  pre- 
sumable that  the  agent  which  most  promptly  and  completely  indnces 
insensibiHtyy  will  exhibit  in  its  effects  the  greatest  number  of  imme- 
diately fSfttal  results. 

Chloroform  is,  undoubtedly,  by  far  the  most  powerful  ansssthetic 
agent,  and  least  annoying  in  the  act  of  its  respiration.  Facts  would 
seem  to  show  that,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  it  has  been  more 
produotiye  of  fatal  results.  Sulphuric  ether,  howeyer,  is  by  no 
means  the  innocuous  principle  which  some  hare  fondly  beliered  it  to 
be.  We  all  distinctly  remember  the  distressing,  though  not  fatal, 
effects  which  in  some  instances  resulted  when  ether  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in  Boston,  and  the  position  which  a 
portion  of  the  dentists  of  that  city,  and  of  the  medical  profession, 
assumed  in  relation  to  it.  Dr.  Warren  admits  that  there  has  occurred 
one  well-attested  case  of  the  fatal  effects  of  ether.  He  also  admits 
that  from  five  to  ten  cases  are  on  record  in  which  fatal  results  have 
more  remotely  followed  its  use,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  accuse  the  agent. 

The  first  instances  in  Baltimore,  of  the  employment  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  operative  surgery,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  chairman 
of  this  committee.  It  was  administered  by  a  gentleman  from  Bos- 
ton, with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  which  had  been  often  used  in  that 
city,  to  two  patients  who  underwent  the  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum  in  necrosis.  In  neither  instance  was  its  anaesthetic 
influence  complete,  and  in  both  there  resulted  great  perturbation  of 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  characterized  by  delirium,  and  a 
pulse  of  140  per  minute.  Both  patients  remained  in  a  doubtful 
State,  in  regard  to  recovery,  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  another  in- 
stance, in  which  the  same  surgeon  employed  this  agent  in  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  female  breast,  an  unusual  degree  of  irritative  fever 
followed  the  operation,  resulting,  after  some  twenty  days,  in  fatal 
consecutive  abscess  of  the  right  pleura. 

We  believe  that  deleterious  effects  of  ether  are  less  clearly  c^rge- 
able  to  this  agent,  because  they  are  more  remote,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  referred  to  other  catises.  The  fatal  effects  of  chloroform 
being  almost  instantaneous,  are  referable  to  nothing  else.  The  pott 
Tkoe  propter  hoc  here  strikes  the  mind  with  irresistible  force,  ^ere 
are  probably  many  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which,  unhappily 
administered,  occasionally  determine  fatal  results  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  chloroform;  but  their  effects  being  less  immediate,  and 
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blended  irith  the  symptoms  of  disease,  are  inappreciable  to  the  com- 
mon  observer. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  safety  of  chloro- 
form ^th  that  of  ether,  that  the  former  agent  has  been  employed 
miioh  more  extensirely  than  ether,  thongh  of  more  recent  discovery 
and  application.  The  nse  of  ether  had  scarcely  become  general 
before  it  was  soperseded  by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  at 
this  time  the  reported  cases  of  its  employment  are  twenty-fold  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  employment  of  ether. 

He  who  fixes  his  attention  exclusively  on  the  fatal  cases  from 
chloroform,  without  adverting  to  the  vast  number  in  which  it  has 
been  employed,  is  very  naturally  filled  with  alarm.  But  when  we 
consider  that  this  agent  has  probably  been  administered  to  millions 
of  subjects,  and  that  only  fifteen  cases  of  death  from  its  use  can  be 
adduced,  the  individual  who  subjects  himself  to  its  influence  ought 
to  feel  no  more  apprehension  than  he  who  takes  his  seat  in  a  rail- 
road car,  tod  much  less  than  one  who  essays  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Bat  thwe  is  another  consideration,  still  more  consoling  to  the 
timid.  The  tables  furnished  by  Prof.  Simpson,  and  by  M.  Mal- 
gaigne,  showing  the  comparative  mortality  of  surgical  operations  in 
the  British  and  French  hospitals,  with  these  agents,  and  mthout 
ihem,  conclusively  show,  that  the  mortality  is  decidedly  greatest, 
wh^re  no  such  agents  are  employed.  If  this  be  correct,  then  has  the 
employment  of  chloroform  preserved  a  hundred  lives  where  it  has 
sacrificed  one.  From  this  we  may  also  infer  that  the  more  eflElcient 
die  anadsthetic  agent,  the  more  effectually  will  it  sustain  the  patient 
against  the  causes  which  determine  the  more  frequent  deaths  where 
no  sneh  agent  is  employed. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  t3ie  little  volume  already  alluded  to,  advocates 
the  use  of  the  ehhrie  ether,  as  an  agent,  safe  in  comparison  with 
chloroform,  and  more  available  than  sulphuric  ether.  This  article, 
however,  he  is  aware,  is  nothing  more  than  chloroform,  largely 
diluted  with  alcohol.  Alcohol,  however,  in  combination  with  sul- 
pliiiric  ether,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  mischievous  impurify, 
and  we  were  instructed  to  wash  it  from  tiiat  fluid,  with  great  care« 
Maikj  of  the  unpleasant  effects  of  ether  were  ascribed  to  its  acci- 
dental presence.  From  this  we  should  anticipate,  that  it  could  not 
happily  modify  the  effects  of  chloroform.  It  can  only  modify  its 
.effects  by  dfluting  the  vapour  of  chloroform  with  that  of  alcohol; 
Vttt  it  is  the  g^teral  conviotion,  that  nothing  so  lia{^ily  dilutes 
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these  agents  as  common  air,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
unhappy  results  from  chloroform,  are  attributable  to  a  neglect  of  ita 
due  admixture  with  air. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Warren  for  his  reports  of  cases  illustrat- 
ing the  effects  of  chloric  ether,  but  we  believe  that  chloroform,  un- 
diluted with  alcohol,  would  have  been  equally  successful  in  the  hands 
of  one  so  judicious  and  well  informed.  The  experience  of  many 
surgeons  in  America  has  been  even  more  conclusive,  in  regard  to 
the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  chloroform,  than  that  of  Dr.  Warren,  in 
rpgard  to  ether. 

Dr.  Paul  Eve,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Surgery,  in  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  furnishes  a  table  of  fifty-four  cases,  in 
which  chloroform  was  exclusively  employed,  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  Four  of  these  cases  were  of  lithotomy.  In  some  the 
anaesthetic  influence  was  insufficient,  and  in  others  too  profound; 
but  nothing  otherwise  untoward  occurred. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  has  administered  chloroform  to 
the  degree  of  complete  insensibility,  no  less  than  thirty-five  timeSi 
to  one  individual,  a  delicate  lady,  in  a  case  of  periodical  tonic  spasm. 
Nothing  unpleasant  has  resulted  in  any  instance,  further  than  occa- 
sional temporary,  nervous  prostration.  The  same  individual  has  had 
recourse  to  this  agent,  in  operative  surgery,  about  fifty  times ;  in  all 
instances  without  any  untoward  results.  , 

In  a  recent  case  of  lithotomy  on  an  idiot,  a  powerful  young  man, 
the  operation  could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  without  its  aid, 
owing  to  his  determined  resistance.  He  was  rendered  perfectly 
manageable  by  its  use;  no  shock  resulted,  and  his  recovery  was  ac-* 
complished  in  two  weeks. 

Prof.  Mott,  although  foremost  in  the  bold  enterprises  which  have 
distinguished  American  surgery,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  he 
has  recently  successfully  performed  operations  which  he  would  not 
ha'^e  hazarded  without  the  aid  of  this  agent. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New  York,  informs  us  that  he  decidedly 
prefers  chloroform  to  ether.  ^^The  action  of  these  two  agents,''  he 
says,  ^4s,  I  think,  similar,  but  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  laudanum 
and  paregoric  to  each  other." 

Professor  Mussey,  of  the  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  informs 
us  that  he  has  employed  the  cUorofonn  in  a  hundred  cases,  without 
witnessing  a  bad  result  in  a  single  instance.  He  decidedly  prefer^ 
it  to  ether. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  resident  Physician  of  the  Bellevae  Hospitalt 
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generally  dreading  too  profound  anaesthesia  from  pnre  chloroform, 
employs  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  equal  parts.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  he  has  heen  compelled  to  haye  recourse  to  the  pure 
chloroform,  before  sufficient  insez^sibility  could  be  obtained.  He  has 
iritnessed  no  disastrous  consequences  from  its  use. 

Professor  Gilbert,  of  Gettysburg,  also  employs  a  compound  of 
these  ^ents,  but  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  chloroform  to  Beven 
of  ether.  His  practice  is  founded  on  the  belief,  that  chloroform  is 
a  sedatiye  agent,  and  ether,  stimulating.  His  experience  in  its  use 
has  been  happy. 

We  should  state  that  Prof.  Knight,  who  is  asaociated  witb  us  on 
this  committee,  does  not  fully  concur  with  us  on  this  point,  preferring 
ether  aa  4in  anaesthetic,  dreading  the  too  power&l  effects  of  chloro- 
form* 

But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  collate  the  reports,  which  on 
this  subject,  teem  in  the  periodicals,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  names  of  many,  who  have  signal- 
ised themselves  in  this  department  of  surgery. 

Contemplating  all  the  facts  which,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  anas- 
sthetic  agents,  have  been  contributed  during  the  past  year,  your 
committee  congratulate  the  Association,  on  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made,  in  establishing  professional  and  public  confidence  in 
diese  extraordinary  agents,  and  on  the  vast  benefit,  which  is  likely 
to  result  to  mankind,  from  this  achievement  of  science  and  humanity. 
To  them  the  recorded  experience  of  surgeons,  at  home  and  abroad, 
appears  abundantly  to  justify  the  following  conclusions. 

Lst.  The  means  of  generally  rendering  patients  insensible  to  the 
pain  of  surgical  operations,  so  long  a  desideratum,  have  at  length 
been  furnished  in  the  anaesthetic  agents  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform, 
and  chloric  ether. 

2d.  The  employment  of  these  agents  for  obviating  pain  in  moat 
severe  surgical  operations  is  now  not  only  justifiable,  but  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  surgeons;  and,  indeed,  we  may  almost  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Miller,  before  the  Medteo.-Ohirurg.  Soe.  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  ^^no  one  among  his  surgical  friends,  would  deem  himself 
justified,  morally  or  professionally,  in  now  operating  upon  a  patient 
in  a  waking  and  sensitive  state." 

8d.  Of  the  anaesthetic  agents,  chloroform  is  decidedly  the  moat 
efficient  and  facile  of  respiration ;  but,  being  most  powerful,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  most  dangerous,  when  incautiously  employed. 

4th«  In  formidable  and  painful  operations,  chloroform  not  only 
VOL.  n. — 15 
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obyiates  pain,  but  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  by  pre- 
yenting  shock,  and  the  irritation  which  is  the  antecedent  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  cause  of  inflammation. 

5th.  The  use  of  chloroform  is  inadmissible  in  trivial  cases,  because 
the  danger  from  its  use  is  greater  than  that  from  the  operation. 
All  must  admit  that,  of  the  two  objects  to  be  held  in  yiew  in  a  sur- 
gical operation,  safety  and  immunity  from  pain,  the  former  is  the 
more  important. 

6th.  In  regard  to  circumstances  under  which  chloroform  should 
be  employed,  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  French  Academy. 
*^It  should  not  be  used  when  there  exists  any  disease  of  the  heart, 
any  aneurism  near  the  heart,  any  threatening  dyspnoea,  any  tendency 
to  engorgement  of  lungs  or  brain.  Care  must  be  taken  that,  during 
the  inhalation,  atmospheric  air  be  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  vapour 
of  chloroform,  and  that  respiration  be  carried  on  freely.  The  inha- 
lation should  be  suspended  as  soon  as  insensibility  is  obtained." 

7th.  The  best  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether, 
is  a  handkerchief  or  sponge  of  loose  texture,  through  which  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  copiously  inhaled. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  these  agents, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  controvert,  to  some  extent,  the  opinions 
of  a  distinguished  individual,  to  whom  the  profession  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  sagacious  judgment  with  which  he  at  once  adopted 
these  agents,  and  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  he  has  made  them 
known  to  the  profession.  We  are  confident  that  our  remarks  will  be 
received  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  are  urged,  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  elicit  truth,  which  we  know  is  often  struck  out  by  the  colli- 
sion of  adverse  opinions.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  detract  from 
the  renown  of  a  name  ^'clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,"  which  is 
identified  with  the  professional  reputation  of  our  country,  and  which 
is  now  culminating  in  the  third  generation. 

Very  recently,  if  not  within  the  last  year,  a  new,  and  remarkable 
material  has  been  frurnished  to  the  profession,  for  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  fractures.  The  Gutta  Percha,  to  which  we  allude,  pos- 
sesses a  property  by  which,  when  immersed  in  hot  water,  it  becomes 
as  plastic  as  wet  paper.  On  cooling,  it  instantly  recovers  its  firm- 
ness, which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  horn,  retaining  whatever  form 
may  have  been  impressed  upon  it  when  warm. 

This  property  will,  at  once,  suggest  to  any  one  who  has  employed 
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the  starched  bandage,  the  nsefolness  of  the  article,  in  the  formation 
of  moulded  splints.  We  have,  however,  searched  the  commnnications 
of  our  correspondents,  as  well  as  the  journals,  in  vain,  for  any  re- 
ports of  its  use  by  American  surgeons.  Another  year  may  furnish 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  it.  We  have  ourselves  employed  it 
with  great  satisfaction  in  fracture  of  the  patella  and  of  the  leg.  Prof. 
Wiltenberger,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  employing  this  form  of  splint  in  treat- 
ing a  case  of  ununited  fracture  after  resection.  He  informs  me  that  it 
accomplishes  the  mechanical  purpose  with  beautiful  precision.  Of 
its  usefulness  in  treatment  of  club-foot,  we  shall  speak  under  another 
head. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Pope,  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  in  an  interesting 
commnnication  with  which  he  promptly  responded  to  our  circular, 
informs  us  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  fractures  of  children,  he  em- 
ploys, with  happy  results,  as  a  substitute  for  paste  and  dextrine,  the 
solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  termed  collodion.  A  strip  of  lint, 
he  says,  saturated  with  it,  makes  a  convenient  splint. 

The  same  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  has  tested  the  apparatus 
of  Jarvis  for  reducing  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  found  it  not  to 
answer  his  expectations.  Our  other  correspondents  are  silent  in  re- 
gard to  it,  but  our  own  experience  in  regard  to  it,  precisely  accords 
with  that  of  Prof.  Pope.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  it  manifestly 
{umishes  inadequate  support.  In  dislocations  it  hinders  those  man- 
ipulations by  which  the  surgeon  avails  himself  of  the  muscular  forces 
which  are  so  powerfully  concerned  in  effecting  dislocations,  and  in 
reducing  them.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  slight  force,  employed 
with  scientific  tact,  effect  the  reduction  of  luxations  which  had  re- 
sisted the  most  violent  traction !  Whatever  improvements  may  here- 
after be  made  in  this  department,  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  the 
invention  of  new  machinery,  but  by  studying  well  the  mechanism  of 
the  muscles  and  joints. 

Prof.  March,  of  Albany,  has  furnished  to  your  committee  a  de- 
scriptioQ  of  a  very  interesting  piece  of  mechanism,  the  use  of  which 
he  witnessed  in  the  hand  of  Malgaigne,  the  inventor,  for  maintaining 
apposition  in  those  oblique  fractures  of  the  tibia  in  which  the  superior 
fragment  obstinately  tends  to  overlap  and  ride  the  inferior.  A  full 
description  of  the  instrument  and  its  application  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  our  report,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  its  early  publication  through  another  channel.  Suffice  it  here  to 
say,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  plate  of  steel,  of  arched  form,  secured 
to  tihe  splint,  over  the  fracture.     Through  the  summit  of  the  arch 
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passes  an  aoutely-pointbd  stiletto,  made  to  act  with  a  screw.  This 
pierces  the  soft  parts,  and,  encountering  the  bone,  is  made  by  the 
screw  to  force  it  downward  into  place.  Prof.  March  informs  us  that 
no  evil  resulted  from  the  slight  puncture  of  the  soft  parts,  or  the 
continued  presence  of  the  stiletto,  and  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Prof.  March  has  employed,  with 
perfect  success,  this  retentive  apparatus  of  Malgaigne,  in  a  case  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  in  which  three  inches  of  the  tibia  were 
denuded,  and  where  there  was  obstinate  tendency  to  displacement. 

Prof.  Daniel  Brainard,  of  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  has 
furnished  us  with  an  interesting  "Case  of  Ununited  Fracture  of 
the  Femur,  successfully  treated  by  Besection,  and  retaining  the  ends 
of  bone  by  means  of  Wire."  The  operator  denuded  the  false  joint, 
effected  the  resection  with  the  chain  saw,  and  over  each  end  of  the 
bone  passed  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  doubled  and  twisted,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  two  bones.  "  The  ends  of  the  wire  were  then  twisted 
together  with  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent  movement,  without  exer- 
cising much  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  bones."  The  case  resulted 
happily;  union  being  effected,  though  with  consideraUe  shortening. 
Although  we  approve  of  the  expedient,  and  admit  that  it  may  have 
aided,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  inference  is  necessary  that  the 
wire  mainly  effected  the  union.  Many  similar  results  would  be  ne> 
cessary  to  establish  a  precept. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  here  begs  leave  to  present  to 
the  convention  an  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremity,  which  he  has  employed,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
with,  as  he  believes,  the  most  gratifying  results.  In  its  present 
form,  no  publication  of  the  instrument  has  been  made,  and  therefore 
we  trust  no  apology  is  necessary  for  its  introduction  in  this  report. 

In  devising  this  apparatus,  three  important  indications  were  held 
in  view :  1st.  To  furnish  a  support  to  the  whole  inferior  surface  of 
the  limb,  accurately  adapted  to  its  forms,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
galling  pressure,  productive  of  suffering  and  of  muscular  contraction. 
2d.  To  suspend  the  member  in  the  apparatus  by  a  single  cord,  of 
considerable  length,  so  that  it  should  obey  all  the  accidental  and 
necessary  motions  of  the  body,  thus  obviating  all  strain  at  the  place 
of  fracture.  8d.  To  effect  extension  by  a  gentle  and  uniform  trac-* 
tion  applied  to  the  apparatus,  which  grasps  the  whole  member. 

As  the  apparatus  is  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  minute  description  will  be  unnecessary.  It  is  composed  of  a 
thigh  portion  and  a  leg  portion,  united  by  a  kind  of  hiuge,  which 
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allows  their  angle  of  union  to  be  varied.  E^ch  portion  is  composed 
of  wooden  side  pieces,  united  by  bows  of  iron  beneath.  The  thigh 
and  leg  rest  on  slings  attached  to  the  side  pieces,  and  capable  of 
being  adjusted  perfectly  to  the  shape  of  the  limb,  which  nowhere 
touches  the  skeleton  of  the  apparatus.  The  foot  is  received  into  a 
shoe,  which  is  attached  by  an  adjusting  thumb-screw  to  a  metallic 
plate,  which  unites  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces  of  the  leg  portion. 
The  shoe  may  be  rotated  outward  or  inward,  and  the  toe  elevated 
or  depressed,  by  touching  the  thumb-screw.  There  is  mechanical 
provision,  at  the  knee  and  at  the  foot,  for  shortening  or  elongating 
the  apparatus.  Injurious  pressure  in  the  perineum  is  obviated  by 
appending  a  movable,  padded,  crutch-like  piece,  to  the  inner  and 
upper  extremity  of  the  thigh  portion. 

A  metallic,  padded  hip-piece,  also  movable,  is  appended  to  the 
upper  and  outer  extremity,  through  which  the  apparatus  is  attached 
to  the  trunk  by  a  strong  band. 

The  foot  is  secured  by  lacing  the  shoe ;  the  leg  is  confined  in  the 
splint  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  a  bandage.  The  thigh  is  covered 
by  a  flexible  splint  of  wood,  padded  above  the  patella.  The  whole 
is  suspended  to  the  ceiling,  or  tester  of  the  bed,  by  a  single  cord, 
attached  below  the  knee,  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  limb  and 
apparatus.  The  cord  ascends  with  slight  obliquity  from  the  trunk, 
so  as  to  make  gentle  traction  on  the  limb. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  adjusting  the  bands  on  which  the  limb  rests, 
perfect  equality  of  support  may  be  furnished.  The  suspension  by 
a  single  cord  allows  the  member  to  yield  to  the  slightest  tendency 
to  motion  in  the  trunk,  and  thereby  obviates  all  strain  at  the  place 
of  fracture.  The  obliquity  of  the  cord  effects  the  extension,  the 
whole  apparatus  grasping  the  limb. 

The  overlapping  and  shortening  of  the  fragments,  in  fractures  of 
the  femur,  is  more  attributable  to  the  sliding  downward  of  the  body 
in  the  bed,  to  which  there  is  always  a  tendency,  and  the  jamming  of 
the  upper  fragment  upon  the  lower,  than  to  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  This  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  suspension,  the  apparatus 
yielding  to  the  movement.  Patients,  indeed,  in  this  apparatus,  can 
vary  their  positions  at  will,  obviating  the  tedium  of  one  unvarying 
posture,  the  production  of  bed-sores,  &c.  &c. 

This  apparatus  is  applicable  to  all  fractures ,  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity from  hip  to  foot.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the 
hip-piece  identifies  it,  in  regard  to  motion,  with  the  trunk.  Prof. 
Geddings,  of  Charleston,  has  tested  its  usefulness  in  this  fracture. 
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in  a  case  m  which  its  employment  eflPected  bony  union  within  the 
capsule.  {Ameriean  Med.  Journal^  Vol.  XIIL,  JV.  S,j  p.  248.) 

In  fractures  at,  or  below,  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  thigh  portion 
may  be  removed. 

This  apparatus  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Baltimore, 
and  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  has  also,  to  some  extent,  been 
introduced  into  the  Army  and  Navy.  On  shipboard  it  has  been 
found  to  obviate  completely  the  suffering  caused  by  the  rolling  of 
the  vessel. 

In  support  of  our  statement  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  further 
improvement  in  this  department  of  our  art,  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association  to  the  Fracture  Tables  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  illustrating  the  results  of  treatment  in 
cases  of  fractures,  and  demonstrating,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author, 
that  "we  are  far  from  having  attained  perfection  in  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  accidents." 

These  tables  embrace  136  cases,  collected  from  various  sources, 
including  nine  managed  by  empirics.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
instances  of  fracture  were  observed  in  the  persons  of  medical  stu- 
dents, and  they  "  being  generally  from  the  better  classes,  it  is  pre- 
sumed would  have  received  the  best  treatment  which  the  country 
could  furnish."  The  results  are  sufficiently  humiliating,  and  will 
perhaps  surprise  even  those  who  have  not  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
the  resources  of  our  art.  For  instance,  only  two  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  out  of  fifteen,  occurring  in  adults,  have 
resulted  without  deformity.  Of  twenty-two  cases  of  fracture  of  both 
tibia  and  fibula,  seventeen  are  imperfect.  Of  thirteen  instances  of 
fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna,  six  are  imperfect.  Of  fourteen 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  no  less  than  nine  exhibit  imperfect 
results. 

These  statistics,  though  they  may  impair  confidence  in  our  art  as 
at  present  exercised,  will  certainly  accomplish  good.  In  forensic 
medicine,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  appliances  of  surgery,  in  this  department.*  So 
large  a  proportion  of  unfortunate  results  cannot  arise  from  ignora-nce 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  but,  in  many  instances,  from  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  as  yet  de- 
vised to  overcome  them.  Prof.  Hamilton  expresses  to  your  commit- 
tee the  hope,  that  a  fair  exposition  of  the  usual  results  may  protect 
some  unfortunate  brother  from  a  prosecution  for  mal-practice;  in- 
stances of  which  have  become  alarmingly  frequent  in  his  State. 
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If  we  mistake  not,  very  erroneous  statements  have  generally  been 
made  before  courts  of  justice,  in  regard  to  what  should  be  expected 
and  required  of  surgical  art,  in  the  management  of  fractures,  exert- 
ing, of  course,  a  most  unhappy  influence  upon  the  interests  of  the 
accused.  If  the  results  in  the  practice  of  those  who  make  them, 
could  be  properly  investigated,  they  would  have  the  poisoned  chalice, 
prepared  for  another,  commended  to  their  own  lips.  With  these, 
and  similar  tables  before  us,  our  testimony  will  at  least  secure  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  profession  should  feel  exceedingly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hamilton  for  his  labours  in  this  department. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocations,  we  have  acquired  exceedingly 
important  adjuvant  means,  by  the  introduction  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form. In  reducing  difficult  luxations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  it  is 
not  alone  to  obviate  pain  that  we  resort  to  them.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  render  practicable  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  otherwise 
impossible.  No  surgeon  shotdd  ever  attempt  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  hip,  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  one  of  these  agents. 
Though  the  objections  which  some  make  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
operations  with  the  knife  should  be  established,  yet  would  its  use 
be  justifiable  in  such  dislocations. 

Dr.  Reese,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  reports  the  most  happy 
results  from  the  employment  of  the  anaesthetic  agents  in  this  de- 
partment  of  operative  surgery. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  would  here  submit  to  the  approval 
of  the  Association,  a  method  for  many  years  practiced  by  him,  for 
the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.  Its  peculiarity  chiefly 
consists  in  the  application  of  the  counter-extension  to  the  opposite 
wrist,  extension  being  made  from  the  wrist  of  the  dislocated  member. 
Steady  traction  from  the  two  wrists,  in  the  horizontal  direction,  will 
be  observed  immediately  to  erect  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  and  to 
restore  the  symmetry  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  This  at  once 
calls  to  our  aid  the  action  of  numerous  muscles.  The  object  of 
counter-extension,  is,  of  course,  to  fix  the  scapula  of  the  injured 
side.  Traction  from  the  opposite  side  most  effectually  does  this, 
first,  by  erecting  the  spine,  which  otherwise  yields  to  the  extension, 
and,  more  directly,  by  communicating  support  to  it  through  the 
clavicles  which  in  front  fixed  the  two  scapulae  together,  and  behind 
through  the  muscles  and  tendons,  which  effect  the  same  on  the  back. 
Support  one  scapula  and  you  necessarily  sustain  the  other. 

We  accomplish  reduction,  in  many  instances  of  dislocation  into 
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the  axilla^  by  simple  traction,  for  a  few  xninutes,  from  the  two  wrists. 
In  difBctilt  cases  we  place  the  patient  on  a  chair,  pass  a  band  (sheet 
or  towel)  over  the  top  of  the  scapula  and  tie  it  beneath  the  chair. 
The  knee  of  the  surgeon  is  then  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  traction  is 
made  steadily  from  the  two  wrists,  till  the  muscles  are  observed  to 
yield,  and  the  head  to  be  disengaged.  Then  the  surgeon  directs 
the  arm  to  be  depressed,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  urges  his 
knee  into  the  axilla  by  extending  his  foot.  We  have  succeeded  thus 
in  cases  of  two  months'  standing,  and  where  other  methods  in  ju- 
dicious hands  have  failed.  Indeed,  we  now  practice  no  other 
method. 

In  the  practice  of  orthopedic  surgery,  very  important  adjuvant 
means  have  been  furnished  by  the  introduction  of  the  gutta  percha. 
In  the  Baltimore  Infirmary  we  have  practiced,  after  section  of  the  ten- 
do- Achillis,  as  follows:  A  wooden  sole  is  provided,  like  that  of  a  shoe. 
An  iron  rod  is  secured  to  this  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  ascend  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  is  padded.  Around  the  margin  of  the 
sole,  except  at  the  toe,  a  broad  piece  of  the  gutta  percha  is  nailed. 
The  gutta  percha  being  softened  by  plunging  the  shoe  into  hot 
water,  the  foot  is  firmly  applied  to  the  wooden  sole,  and  the  gutta 
percha  moulded  to  it  with  a  bandage.  As  soon  as  it  is  cold,  the 
iron  rod  is  pressed  up  to  the  side  of  the  leg  and  secured.  This 
apparatus  is  of  course  to  be  replaced,  at  proper  time,  by  the  me- 
chanical shoe. 

Prof.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  informs  us,  that,  "in  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  club-foot,  the  best  apparatus,  by  all  odds,  is  that  of 
Charri^re."  In  the  three  years  that  he  has  employed  it,  his  cases 
have  comparatively  given  him  no  trouble. 

Prof.  Gibson,  of  Bichmond,  in  response  to  our  circular,  speaks 
very  judiciously  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  after  mechanical 
treatment,  in  cases  of  tenotomy  for  club-foot.  The  only  cases  in 
which  he  has  not  succeeded  satisfactorily,  have  been  those  which 
have  been  removed  from  his  observation. 

The  chairman  has  it  in  his  power  to  refer  to  a  case  of  tenotomy, 
for  club-foot,  which  illustrates  the  efi^ects  of  the  operation  performed 
in  infancy,  upon  the  ultimate,  complete  development  of  the  member. 
The  first  instance  of  the  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis  for  club-foot 
in  America,  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  infant  child  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamner,  of  Baltimore,  and  was  performed  by  the  chairman. 
Dr.  Reese,  in  his  notice  of  this  case,  in  the  Surgical  Dictumaryy 
commits  an  error  of  one  year  in  the  date.     The  subject  is  now  a 
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young  lady;  the  foot  and  ankle  are  perfect  in  form,  position,  and 
strength. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  furnished 
us  with  an  interesting  article  on  the  employment  of  a  new  agent, 
the  gutta  percha,  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.  He 
employs  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  wax  and  other  impressible 
materials  haye  heretofore  been  used,  to  determine,  with  precision,  the 
form,  size,  direction,  and  other  characters  of  the  stricture.  Its  use- 
fulness for  this  purpose  is  founded  on  the  singular  property,  by 
which  it  receives  an  accurate  impression  at  a  temperature  quite  com- 
fortable to  the  skin,  and  retains  it  perfectly  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  He  employs  it  thus:  A  bougie  of  this  material  is  oiled, 
then  its  point  is  passed  to  and  fro  rapidly,  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
till  the  nail  will  indent  it.  If  it  be  now  quickly  passed  down  to 
the  stricture  and  urged  against  it,  with  a  force  equal  to  an  ounce  or 
two  of  weight,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  during  three  or  four  minutes, 
it  will  retain,  when  withdrawn,  a  perfect  impression,  thus  furnishing 
to  the  operator  information,  which  will  give  precision  to  the  mechan- 
ical means  subsequently  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Bigelow  also  avails  himself  of  the  plasticity  of  this  gum,  in 
dilating  the  stricture.  For  taking  impressions,  this  use  of  the  gutta 
percha  is  original  and  ingenious,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be 
adopted.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  has,  however,  found  the 
gutta  percha,  when  softened  by  the  temperature  of  the  body,  too 
yielding  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  bougie.  Dr.  Bigelow  relates 
several  cases,  which  happily  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the  material. 

Professor  Brainard,  of  Rush  Med.  College,  Chicago,  has  supplied 
an  interesting  article  on  puncture  of  the  bladder,  for  retention  and 
what  he  terms,  ^^  Extraduction  of  the  Bougie.''  In  a  case  irremedi- 
able by  other  means,  Professor  B.  punctured  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes,  with  the  long-curved  trocar,  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  the  parts  would  permit,  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
store the  natural  canal  from  without,  but  without  success,  when  it 
occurred  to  the  operator  that,  as  ho  now  had  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  he  might  trace  the  canal  from  within,  through  the 
prostatic  and  membranous  portions.  The  canula  being  withdrawn, 
he  introduced  into  the  puncture  a  small-sized  bougie,  stiffened  with 
a  wire,  and  curved  to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  It  was  easily  conveyed  into  the  urethra,  and  passed,  with 
little  difficulty,  the  obstacle  which  had  been  insurmountable  in  front. 
The  point  of  the  bougie  having  been  conveyed  to  within  two  inches 
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of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  was  seized  with  forceps;  the  wire  was 
withdrawn  from  the  other  extremity;  the  point  was  then  drawn  out 
of  the  urethra,  the  open  end  being  allowed  to  enter  the  bladder, 
and  for  a  time  to  remain. 

This  expedient  strikes  us  as  original  and  ingenious,  and  highlj 
creditable  to  the  operator;  but  the  need  for  recourse  to  it  will  rarely 
happen,  as  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  puncture  of  the  bladder 
rarely  occurs,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  surgeons. 

In  lithotomy,  Prof.  Mussey  gives  preference  to  the  bi-lateral 
method,  having  performed  it  in  no  less  than  eighteen  cases. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  submitting  an  instrument,  in  its  present  form,  not  yet 
made  known  to  the  profession  generally,  which  he  has  used  in  all 
his  cases  of  lithotomy,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  amounting  to  about 
fifty  in  number.  The  instrument  is  composed  of  a  grooved  stafi*,  a 
cutting  director,  and  an  index.  The  staff  is  a  strong,  silver  canula, 
with  a  fenestrum,  slightly  spiral,  cut  out  of  it,  for  the  entrance  and 
passage  of  the  knife.  The  cutting  director  is  a  piece  of  steel,  of 
arched  form,  hinged  to  the  staff  near  the  handle.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity terminates  in  a  knife-like  point,  which  has  a  groove  in  its 
back.  This  is  raised  by  the  hinge,  so  as  not  to  hinder  the  intro- 
duction of  the  staff,  but,  when  depressed,  enters  with  never-failing 
precision,  if  well  made,  the  groove  of  the  staff  cutting  its  way  through 
whatever  is  interposed.  The  index  is  a  bead  of  silver,  which  slides 
in  the  groove  of  the  staff.  It  is  concave  toward  the  handle,  and 
there  is  a  slender  steel  wire  attached  to  it,  which  traverses  the  groove, 
and  ascends  through  the  handle.  The  knife  employed,  has  a  scalpel- 
like blade,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  handle,  and  a  gorget- 
like beak. 

In  employing  the  apparatus,  the  staff  is  introduced;  the  cutting 
part  of  the  director  carefully  adjusted  over  the  angular  space  between 
the  bulb  and  cms  of  the  penis,  and,  being  pressed  firmly  down,  cuts 
its  way  into  the  groove,  where  it  becomes  steadily  fixed.  The  back 
of  the  knife  is  now  applied  to  the  groove  in  the  director,  and,  carried 
forward,  enters  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Being  still  farther  advanced, 
and  inclined  more  horizontally,  it  cuts  its  way  along  the  groove 
through  the  membranous  portion,  and  through  the  prostate,  into  the 
bladder,  the  index  giving  evidence  of  its  safe  progress. 

The  inventor  claims  for  the  instrument,  that  with  it  the  incision  is 
performed  with  precision,  safety,  and  dispatch.  The  incision,  being 
accomplished  by  one  thrust  of  the  knife,  is  a  clean  and  simple  one. 
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involving  the  least  possible  lesion  of  the  parts.  The  instrnment 
might  easily  be  so  modified  as  to  perform  the  bi-lateral  operation 
with  the  same  facility. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  Prof.  Gibson,  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Richmond,  has  recently  employed  this  instrument.  In 
relation  to  it  he  writes  thus,  and  in  terms  perhaps  too  flattering: — 

**  I  consider  your  instrument  the  best  and  most  complete  of  all 
surgical  appliances,  and  regretted  very  much  that  I  could  not  use  it 
in  all  three  of  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  was  too  large  for 
the  last.     It  ought  to  be  generally  known." 

Dr.  Theobald,  of  Baltimore,  has  also  employed  the  same  appara- 
tus in  two  cases,  and  reports  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  its  use- 
fulness. 

Dr.  Twitchell,  of  New  Hampshire,  also  informs  us  that  he  has 
employed  it  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Professor  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  communication  with  which 
he  has  favoured  us,  in  speaking  of  the  employment  of  chloroform 
in  lithotomy,  suggests  that  this  agent  may  render  lithotomy  in  all 
cases  eligible  over  lithotripsy.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  certainly  may, 
but  we  conceive  not  in  cases  in  which  the  stone  is  so  small  as  to  be 
destroyed  by  one  seizure  of  the  instrument,  as  has  occurred  in  our 
practice.  The  use  of  chloroform  does  not  preclude  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage,  urinary  infiltration,  and  peritonitis,  after  lithotomy. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  lithotripsy  is  ineligible  on  very 
young  subjects,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  and  the 
nnmanageableness  of  the  patient.  The  chairman  of  this  committee, 
however,  has  performed  lithotripsy,  with  Jacobson's  and  Heurteloup's 
instruments,  on  infants  two  years  of  age,  in  no  less  than 'four  in- 
stances, and  on  several  other  very  young  subjects.  In  one  respect 
he  has  found  the  operation  more  certain  than  on  adults.  The  blad- 
der expels  the  fragments  more  promptly.  He  has  been  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  operation  on  old  subjects,  from  the  fact  that 
fragments  small  enough  to  pass  with  facility  have  been  retained  for 
months,  probably  on  account  of  the  columnar  condition  of  the  blad- 
der. He  has  performed  lithotripsy  twice  on  the  paralyzed  bladder, 
not  a  drop  of  urine  ever  being  discharged  except  by  the  catheter. 
The  removal  of  the  stone  was  effected  partly  by  bringing  away  at 
each  operation,  with  Civiale's  modification  of  Heurteloup,  a  pinch 
of  the  calculus  in  the  beak  of  the  instrument,  and  partly  by  washing 
away  the  debris  with  a  syringe,  through  a  large,  double-barreled 
catheter. 
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The  Association  is  aware  that,  recently,  many  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  made  abroad  in  the  use  of  compresses,  by  simply 
imposing  weights  upon  the  part,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 
Prof.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting 
case,  illustrating  their  efficacy  in  traumatic  aneurism,  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  ligature  for  the  cure  of  spontaneous  aneurism. 
Hemorrhage  had  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation,  and 
from  that  time  traumatic  aneurism  began  to  develop  itself,  and  bleed- 
ing was  occasionally  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  compresses, 
bandages,  &c.  The  operator  resorted  to  manual  compression,  and 
it  was  maintained  faithfully  by  assistants  for  seventy-two  hours,  with 
apparent  success ;  but  pulsation  returned,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.  The  surgeon  then  resorted  to  the  following  expedient : 
he  prepared  a  compress  of  folded  adhesive  plaster,  the  plaster-side 
out,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  of  the  size  of  the  Snger.  This 
he  placed  longitudinally  along  the  artery,  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  vein. 
Another — similar,  but  flat,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide — was 
superimposed,  and  prevented  the  displacement  of  the  first.  Over 
the  whole  were  placed  a  compress  of  linen  and  the  spica  bandage. 
A  bag  of  shot,  weighing  five  pounds,  was  then  placed  upon  the  part, 
with  the  efieist  of  subduing  the  pulsation  completely.  After  five 
days  this  was  replaced  by  another,  weighing  two  pounds,  which  was 
continued  for  two  days.  Complete  success  crowned  the  ingenious 
expedient. 

The  author  of  this  Report  succeeded,  in  two  instances  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  from  the  femoral  artery,  occurring  under  precisely  simi- 
lar circumstances,  in  obliterating  the  vessel  by  the  use  of  the  gradu- 
ated compress  and  spica  bandage.  The  patient  had  universal  disease 
of  the  arteries,  and  died  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  the  year  following. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  recently  performed  success- 
fully the  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery,  for  aneurism  of  that 
vessel,  in  a  case  which  exhibits  some  interesting  peculiarities.  As, 
however,  a  full  account  of  the  operation,  and  its  results,  has  been 
published  in  the  American  Journal,  we  will  merely  state  that  the 
case  requiring  the  operation  was  one  in  which,  in  consequence  of 
spinal  distortion,  the  artery  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  ordinary 
relations.  The  first,  and  a  part  of  the  second  rib,  had  been  elevated 
above  the  clavicle,  lifting,  of  course,  the  artery  far  above  the  clavicle, 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  external  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  to 
which  it  was  parallel.     The  aneurism  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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arch  thus  formed,  on  the  distal  side  of  the  scaleni,  and  on  the  scapu- 
lar end  of  the  clavicle.  This  elevation  of  the  arch  of  the  artery 
rendered  feasible  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  vessel,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  scaleni,  tJiough  the  aneurism  was  above  the  clavicle. 
This,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  accomplished. 

The  collateral  circulation  was  restored,  in  this  case,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  ligature  was  retained  for  the  unprecedented  time  of 
ninety-six  days. 

In  a  case,  never  yet  reported,  in  which  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  performed  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian  on  Miss  Ram- 
say, of  Baltimore,  the  ligature  came  away  on  the  eighth  day,  while 
he  was  gently  sponging  the  wound;  no  hemorrhage  occurred,  and 
the  case  resulted  happily.  The  artery  was  ascertained  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly tender  at  the  moment  of  the  operation,  the  ligature  being 
felt  to  divide  the  inner  tunics  with  very  slight  constriction.  This 
case  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  extreme  circumstances 
under  which  the  operation  was  performed,  the  tumour  being  of  large 
size,  having  ceased  to  pulsate,  and  having  caused  complete  paralysis 
or  the  arm  by  pressure.  The  patient  was  also  in  an  exceedingly 
feeble  condition,  with  a  pulse  of  140. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  history  of  a  case  highly  instruct- 
ive and  creditable  to  our  art,  of  operation  for  artificial  anus,  by  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Warren,  ii^  which  that  distinguished  surgeon  accomplished 
one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises  in  operative  surgery. 

Unlike  those  cases  which  the  operator  had  seen  abroad,  under  the 
care  of  Dupuytren,  ihe  intestine  did  not  open  on  the  surface  by  a 
large  and  obvious  aperture.  The  outlet  was  a  sort  of  delta,  indeed, 
numerous  fistulous  passages,  traversing  tumid  and  indurated  parts. 
Two  in  the  groin  allowed  the  probe  to  penetrate  its  entire  length. 
These  being  presumed  to  be  nearest  the  breach  in  the  intestine,  were 
gradually  dilated  by  sponge-tents,  a  month  being  consumed  in  eflfect- 
ing  this,  so  as  to  distinguish  certainly  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine. 
A  bougie  was  then  conveyed  into  each  extremity.  The  septum  be- 
tween the  two  orifices  was  passed  with  difficulty,  owing  to  its  so 
cloeely  approaching  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  No  faeces  had  passed 
per  anum  for  two  months.     The  intestinal  ends  were  parallel. 

When  the  opening  had  been  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the  little 
finger  to  reach  the  septum,  a  director  was  carried  down  beside  the 
finger,  so  as  to  lift  the  valve-like  septum,  a  gum  catheter  conveyed 
into  the  lower  portion,  and  water  injected.  The  passage  of  this  fluid 
per  anum  rendered  it  certain  that  the  lower  orifice  had  been  pene- 
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trated.  The  enterotome  was  now  introduced.  Dupuytren's  instru- 
ment was,  however,  found  inapplicable,  it  being  impossible  to  close 
the  jaws  in  consequence  of  their  confinement,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  opening  beneath  the  surface.  An  instrument  was  employed 
resembling  Dupuytren's,  except  in  the  blades,  which  were  merely  ser- 
rated, like  those  of  polypus  forceps,  and  shorter.  The  blades  of  this 
instrument  were  firmly  closed,  without  difficulty.  Three  days  after 
its  application  the  instrument  came  away,  enclosing  a  black  slough, 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  four  lines  wide,  and  about  three  thick. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  although  some  difficulties  occurred  in  the  after 
treatment,  the  case  resulted  most  happily. 

Prof.  March,  of  Albany,  has,  within  the  past  year,  as  he  informs 
us,  given  special  attention  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  hip  disease,  and 
has  particularly  inquired  into  the  supposed  frequent  occurrence  of 
spontaneous  dislocation,  as  one  of  its  events.  He  has  not  only,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  visited  and  examined  numerous  pathological 
collections  in  this  country,  but,  in  a  recent  tour  in  Europe,  has 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  examine  the  more  extensive 
collections  abroad.  He  has  examined  nearly  two  hundred  specimens 
of  true  hip  disease,  or  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  the  acetabulum.  In  about  one  in  four,  anchylosis  had  taken 
place;  in  about  one  in  five  the  ulcerative  absorption  had  extended 
through  the  acetabulum.  He  saw  as  many  as  twenty  cases  of  con- 
genital dislocation,  besides  many  dislocations  from  violence,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable,  an  instructive  fact,  that  he  saw  but  one  of  sponta- 
neous luxation  from  ulcerative  absorption. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  from  Dr.  Hollihun,  of  Wheeling, 
Ya.,  describing  a  case  of  elongation  of  the  jaw,  and  distortion  of 
face,  caused  by  bum,  successfully  treated  by  operation.  The  man- 
agement of  the  case  is  highly  creditable  to  the  surgeon,  but  as  it 
involves  no  new  principle,  and  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  have  not 
undertaken  to  analyze  it. 

In  reporting  on  the  progress  of  Surgery,  your  committee  have 
found  it  impossible  to  notice  all  the  creditable  achievements  in  sur- 
gery, of  which  publication  has  been  made  in  the  journals.  These, 
indeed,  are  already  before  the  profession.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty 
especially  to  embody  in  our  report  such  information  as  has  been  fur- 
nished in  response  to  our  circular,  and  may  be  new  to  the  profession. 

In  conclusion  of  their  Report,  your  committee  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that,  in  their  inquiry,  they  have  found  that,  in  this  depart- 
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ment  of  medicine^  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  our  coun- 
try, and  that  the  inrentive  genius,  which  we  claim  as  a  national  cha- 
racteristic, is  being  exercised  with  signal  success,  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  science  and  art  of  surgery.  We  doubt  not  that  the  inspirit- 
ing influence  exerted  by  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  will 
have  the  effect  to  rouse  it  to  still  more  strenuous  exertions.        ' 

NATHAN  R.  SMITH, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Surgery. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  OBSTETRICS* 

The  Committee  on  Obstetrics,  in  presenting  their  Report,  regret 
the  necessity  of  calling,  for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  a  matter  personal  to  themselves. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
Dr.  B.  R.  Welford,  of  Yirginia,  iras  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Obstetrics.  His  associates  anticipated,  with  great 
satisfacticm,  from  his  ripe  learning  and  enlarged  expeiience,  a  Report 
which  would  do  justice  to  the  subject  and  give  pleasure  to  the  Asso- 
d»tion.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  March,  that  the 
committee  were  made  aware  that  a  serious  attack  of  illness  had 
entirely  disabled  their  Chairman  for  the  duties  so  wisely  assigned  to 
him,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  Report  would  derolre  on  one  of 
his  associates* 

For  the  result  of  labours  imposed  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  prosecuted  with  so  little  time  for  research,  the  committee  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Association. 

The  year  that  has  passed,  though  it  has  oflfbred  no  very  striking 
discovery  or  important  improvement  in  dbstetrios,  or  the  kindred 
branches  of  medical  science,  has  been  honourably  distinguished  by 
lealoos  prosecution  of  researches  previously  begun,  and  carefdl  and 
persevering  efforts  to  appreciate  the  value  of  modes  of  investigating 
and  healing  disease,  which,  if  not  absolutely  and  with  strict  refe- 
reace  to  a  limited  period  of  time  new,  have  not  yet  received  the 
sanction  of  general  approval  and  adoption.  Some  of  these  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  notice. 

They  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  Association  first  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  diseases  of  the  non-pregnant  female,  then  to 
those  embraced  under  the  title  of  obstetrics  proper.  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  consideration  of  the  particular  diseases  of  females,  the 
committee  have  to  perform  a  very  agreeable  duty,  in  noticing  a 
work  upon  the  general  subjeet|  by  a  member  of  the  Association; 
VOL.  n.— 16 
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Prof.  MeigSy  of  Philadelphia.  Embodying  the  results  of  large  expe- 
rience and  varied  learning,  the  treatise  of  our  distinguished  country- 
man will  not  fail  to  take  a  high  place  among  the  standard  works  on 
medicine. 

Of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  there  are  probably  none  which 
so  strikingly  illustrate  the  progress  of  sound  pathology,  and  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  modes  of  practice,  as  the  congestions  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  OS  and  cervix  uteri.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  date  the  beginnings  of  all  true  knowledge  of  these  very  common 
affections  at  a  period  within  the  last  dozen  years,  for  it  is  within 
that  time  that  the  speculum,  the  only  true  means  of  accurately 
diagnosticating  and  successfolly  healing  them,  has  been  in  common 
use.  Just  twelve  years  ago  (as  many  will  remember)  the  use  of  the 
speculum  was  scoffed  at,  the  advantages  derived  from  it  decried,  and 
its  advocates  derided,  if  not  abused,  by  the  leading  medical  periodi- 
cals of  Oreat  Britain.  Now,  few  of  those  who  devote  any  special 
attention  to  the'  diseases  of  females  are  without,  or  fail  to  use  it  in 
every  serious  case. 

This  improvement  in  our  means  of  diagnosis  has  been  fruitful  of 
practical  advantages ;  by  it  a  large  and  varied  class  of  affections, 
which  have  formerly  been  grouped  together  as  leucorrhoeas,  and 
under  that  vague  name  had  for  ages  been  numbered  among  the 
opprobria  medicarum^  have  been  separated  into  well  characterized 
species  and  varieties,  and  subjected  to  plans  of  treatment  which, 
varying  in  detail  with  the  character  of  each,  are  very  generally  and 
often  very  speedily  successful. 

This  may  surely  be  claimed  as  a  true  advance,  an  important 
triumph  of  our  art.  That  this  change  is  rapidly  extending  its  influ- 
ence, all  our  journals  afford  proof,  in  the  record  of  cases  in  which 
the  speculum  was  used.  The  committee  indulge  the  hope  that,  as 
every  year's  experience  attests  the  value  of  this  practioe,  and  indeed 
its  indispensable  necessity  to  accurate  diagnosis,  every  year  will  wit- 
ness an  extension  of  it,  till  the  speculum  is  as  genersilly  and  as  con- 
Btantly  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  disease,  as  is  the  stethoscope 
in  affections  of  the  lungs  ai^d  heart.  Among  the  papers  referred  to, 
as  indicating  substantial  advance  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations 
of  the  OS  uteri,  the  committee  would  particularize  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Massey,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Jcur- 
nalj  and  the  very  able  address  before  the  Connecticut  Medical  So- 
ciety, by  Dr.  Barker,  of  Norwich. 

Uterine  displacements,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  have  en* 
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grossed  a  large  share  of  professional  attention  for  some  time^  and 
this  attention  has  certainly  not  been  diverted  during  the  past  year. 
,  From  the  time  of  Hunter  and  Gregoire,  retroversion  of  the  uterus 
has  been  recognized  as  an  accident  to  which  the  pregnant  woman 
-was  especially^  though  not  exclusiyely,  obnoxious;  but  until  a  very 
recent  period,  retroflexion  of  the  non-gravid  uterus,  a  bending  back- 
wards of  the  organ  upon  itself,  when  noticed  at  all,  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Denman;  and 
in  the  great  work  of  Boivin  and  Bug^s  a  few  cases  are  given,  and 
a  very  good  account  of  the  displacement  appended.  This  account 
is  copied  by  Golombat  without  addition,  and  referred  to  by  other 
writers;  all  agreeing  that  the  affection  was  very  rare.  A  widely 
different  opinion  has  been  advanced,  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  found  advocates  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Professor  S.,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  assert,  that  Retroversion,  under  which  term  he,  too,  includes 
retroflexion  (considering  it  only  a  degree  or  variety  of  the  former), 
is  a  not  uncommon  affection  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  though  it 
has  hitherto  escaped-  notice  altogether,  or  been  confounded  with 
other  conditions,  as  pregnancy,  fibrous  tumour  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus,  ovarian  disease  in  its  early  stage,  &c.  &c.  Professor 
S«  has  given  cases,  confirmatory  of  his  opinion,  which  has  also  re- 
ceived support  from  the  recorded  experience  of  other  practitioners* 
The  mode  by  which  he  has  been  enabled^  he  thinks,  to  correct  pre- 
valent error,  is,  by  using  a  mechanical  means  of  diagnosis,  which  he 
calls  the  uterine  sound.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  slender  steel 
ahafi,  bent  like  a  male  catheter,  knobbed  at  the  end,  and  fixed  in  a 
flat  handle;  one  side  of  which,  that  towards  the  concavity  of  the 
shaft,  is  roughened,  that  the  practitioner  may  never  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  instrument  when  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus.  The  uterine  extremity  of  the  sound  is  marked  at 
intervals  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  how  far  it  has 
penetrated.  By  the  use  of  this  sound.  Professor  S.  thinks  that  he 
is  able  to  ascertain,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  axis  of  the  uterus, 
the  depth  of  its  cavity,  and  the  size  of  its  orifice,  all  important  ele- 
ments in  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  disease.  This  sound  has  been  used 
in  Ghreat  Britain,  though  not  very  extensively.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced with  great  bitterness  by  somo  very  eminent  London  ac- 
coucheurs, as  exceedingly  dangerous  and  of  little  practical  utility. 
To  neither  of  these  propositions  are  the  committee  prepared  to  agree. 
That,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  careless^  this  instrument 
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may,  and  probably  ynHly  do  harm,  is  certam;  but  that  it  can  be  nsed 
inthoQt  danger  or  pain,  the  committee,  one  of  them  (C.  B.  6),  from 
personal  experience,  have  no  donbt.  Bnt  it  is  not  alone  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis,  that  Professor  S.  uses  the  uterine  sonnd*  With  it,  he 
is  able  to  replace  the  retroverted  womb ;  and  thus,  temporarOj,  at 
least,  remoTe  the  difficulty.  Finding,  howerer,  that,  though  easily 
and  promptly  replaced,  the  womb  would,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sound,  fall  back  into  its  abnormal  position.  Professor  S.  has  inyented 
another  instrument  by  which  the  organ  is  retained  m  situ.  This  he 
calls  a  pessary,  as  it  differs  from  other  pessaries,  in  that  there  is  at- 
tached to  it  a  shaft  which  penetrates  the  uterine  cavity,  and  keeps 
the  organ  straight  and  in  place.  These  instruments  have,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  been  used  in  this  country;  the  sound 
very  frequently,  and  the  pessary  in  a  few  cases.  They  refer  to 
Appendix  (D.  1  and  2)  for  report  by  Drs.  Post  and  McCready,  of 
New  York. 

The  evidence  thus  furnished,  confirmatory  of  much  that  Dr.  Simp- 
son has  brought  forward,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
presence  of  this  shaft  in  the  uterine  cavity  does  not  always  produce 
that  amount  of  irritation  which  we  should,  d  priori^  have  expected. 
On  the  safety  and  advantage  of  this  instrument,  the  committee  pro- 
nounce no  opinion.  That  it  will  sometimes  do  good,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  accoucheurs  in  Great  Britain 
to  add  to  that  of  our  own  associates.  That  it  often  excites  a  degree 
of  irritation  which  renders  its  prolonged  use  exceedingly  painful, 
even  intolerable  to  the  patient,  cannot  be  doubted.  That,  under  such 
circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  under  others  it  would,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  womb,  excite  painful  and  dangerous  disease,  is,  if  not 
certain,  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  One  of  the  committee 
(C.  B.  G),  could,  if  necessary,  adduce  two  cases  where  patients  were 
utterly  unable  to  wear  this  pessary.  By  one,  it  was  tolerated  only 
a  few  hours,  by  the  other  but  two  or  three  days.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  favour  Dr.  Meigs  has  conferred  on 
his  profession  by  publishing  the  results  of  his  experience,  that  his 
opinion  of  both  these  novelties  should  be  particularly  referred  to. 
He  approves  of  the  sound;  but  condemns  the  pessary  most  une- 
quivocally. 

An  ingenious  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  H.  Bond,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  replacement  of  the  retroverted  uterus,  has,  within 
the  last  month,  been  brought  before  the  medical  public.  It  was 
used  by  him  in  a  case  of  retroversion  where  manual  efforts  had 
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faOed,  and  Simpson's  sonnd  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  ceryix 
uteri*  With  the  new  instrument,  Dr.  B.  succeeded  perfectly,  re- 
placing the  organ  in  a  few  minutes.  What  was  found  so  eminently 
vseful  in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty,  must  have  merit.  And  the 
instirament  of  Dr.  Bond  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  armameiitum  ohHetricum. 

In  ref)9rence  to  prolapsus  uteri,  th^  committee  find  in  the  records 
of  the  past  year  little  that  seems  worthy  of  special  note.  They 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Association  by  any 
notice  of  the  various  forms  of  pessaries  and  uterine  supporters, 
which  are  constantly  obtruded  on  the  profession.  A  matter  of  more 
interest,  is  the  operation  for  the  permanent  cure  of  complete  prolapse, 
first  suggested  in  England,  by  Marshall  Hall,  but  first  performed 
Jn  France,  by  M«  Girardin.  This  operation,  by  destroying,  either 
with  the  knife,  or  actual  cautery,  two  or  three  longitudinal  strips  of 
the  vaginal  wall,  has,  in  some  instances,  so  diminished  the  size  of  the 
cAnal)  that  its  tonicity  alone  stq>ported  the  uterus,  and  cured  the  dis- 
ease. Within  the  past  year,  the  operation  by  actual  cautery  has 
been  performed  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  with  en- 
couraging results,  though  the  cure  was  not  perfected.  The  opera- 
tion seems  to  the  committee  to  deserve  more  frequent  and  more 
extended  trials  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Oeclu%ion  of  the  Vagina, — This  state  of  parts,  resulting  most 
commonly  from  injuries  suffered  during  parturition,  but  sometimes 
from  acrid  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  sometimes  existing  congeni- 
tally,  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of  most  obstetricians.  During  the 
past  year,  a  new  operation  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Hayne, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  adhesions  of  the  vaginal  wall  were  broken 
up  by  the  persevering  use  of  compressed  sponge,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  weeks  the  canal  became  pervious,  and  the  retained  menstrual 
fluid,  which  had  been  collecting  for  niore  than  a  year,  was  discharged; 
the  patient  did  perfectly  well.  This  operation,  if  hereafter  found 
effectual,  has  obvious  advantages;  on  the  one  hand,  over  the  use  of 
the  knife,  as  avoiding  the  great  danger  of  cutting  into  the  bladder 
or  rectum;  and  on  the  other,  over  the  operation  by  laceration,  prac- 
tised by  Amussat,  as  inflicting  much  less  pain,  and  producing  less 
local  and  constitutional  irritation.  It  deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
an  available  means  of  relieving  cases  of  great  danger  and  difficulty. 

Ovaruftomt/.-^TiiVA  tremendous  operation,  though  it  finds  little 
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favour  with  otstetriciang,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  still  per- 
formed. Several  cases  have  been  reported  during  the  past  year  in 
our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 

A  new  mode  of  removing  these  very  dangerous  and  most  intract- 
able tumours,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Tilt,  which  he  derived 
from  the  similar  operation,  sometimes  successful  in  the  cure  of  hyda- 
tid liver.  He  proposes  to  cauferize  one  part  of  the  abdominal  wall^ 
and  thus  excite  an  amount  of  inflammation  which  shall  insure  adhe- 
sion between  the  tumour  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  then  to  de- 
stroy, by  further  use  of  caustic,  the  abdominal  wall  and  that  of  the 
tumour,  and  thus  evacuate  the  latter  of  its  contents.  But  one  case 
is  given — it  was  successful. 

The  operation  seems  to  the  committee  to  deserve  further  trial. 
The  cauterization  by  the  agent  proposed  (Vienna  paste)  is  dread- 
fully painful;  this,  but  for  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  would 
constitute  a  strong  objection;  but,  the  pain  being  now  controllable^ 
we  can  the  more  readily  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  the 
operation  promises. 

In  the  management  of  labour,  two  important  modifications  of  for- 
mer modes  of  practice  have  been  suggested  within  a  few  years,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  experience,  viz.,  the  de- 
tachment of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  wall,  in  cases  of  placenta 
prsevia,  and  the  use  of  ansesthetics  to  control  the  sufierings  and  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  labour. 

Placenta  praDvia  has  been,  ever  since  its  nature  was  pointed  oat 
by  Paul  Portal,  considered  one  of  the  gravest  accidents  to  which  the 
parturient  woman  is  exposed ;  and  though  the  teachings  of  Levret 
and  Kigby,  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  its, pathology,  suggested 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  met,  from  the  time  of  its  first  an- 
nouncement, with  general  approval,  yet  the  mortality  continues  to 
be  so  great,  that  these  cases  always  excite  the  gravest  apprehension. 
It  is  to  the  active  and  original  mind  of  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
that  we  owe  the  revival  of  a  practice  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood,  of  Manchester,  who  proposed  to  separate  the  placenta  entirely 
from  the  uterine  surface,  as  a  means  of  checking  hemorrhage  in 
placenta  prsevia.  This  new  practice  is  advocated  on  three  distinct 
grounds. 

1st.  The  old  plan,  of  rupturing  the  membranes  and  turning  the 
child,  has  been,  according  to  recorded  experience,  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful, one  in  three  of  the  mothers  perishing,  and  the  proportion  of 
children  saved  being  inconsiderable. 
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2d.  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  rigidity  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  ren- 
ders the  operation  of  turning  exceedinglj  difficult;  indeed,  almost 
impossible ;  and,  when  performed  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
nearly  always  and  of  necessity  fatal. 

8d.  The  detachment  of  the  placenta  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  immediately  and  effectually  check  the  hemorrhage. 

Of  these  propositions,  the  first,  though  it  has  been  vehemently 
assailed,  rests  on  a  statistical  basis  which  it  is  impossible  to  shake. 
That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  are 
fatal  to  the  mother,  is  certainly  true;  though  it  is  possible,  and  this 
seems  to  the  committee  to  be  all  which  the  opponents  of  the  new 
operation  now  contend  for,  it  is  possible  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
not  quite  so  large  as  has  been  stated,  viz.  one-third.  That  it  is  ter- 
ribly, frightfully  great,  none  who  refer  either  to  recorded  cases,  or 
to  large  individual  experience,  can  deny.  As  to  the  second,  it,  too, 
must  be  admitted  as  the  truth,  though,  as  appears  to  the  oommittee, 
not  the  whole  truth.  That  the  attempt  to  thrust  the  hand  through 
the  rigid  os  uteri  will  be  often  futile  and  always  dangerous,  may  be 
admitted ;  and  yet  the  question  whether  a  judicious  use  of  the  plug, 
together  with  untiring  watchfulness,  might  not  conduct  such  a  case 
to  a  favourable  issue,  remain  untouched.  That  this  question  may, 
with  an  exception  presently  to  be  noted,  be  answered  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  the  committee  do  not  doubt.  That  ordinary  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri,  such  as  is  met  with  in  cases  other  than  those  of  placenta 
prsevia,  will  remain  after  the  loss  of  an  amount  of  blood,  which  shall 
at  all  jeopardize  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  committee,  notwithstand- 
ing the  respectable  authorities  arrayed  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
hesitate  to  believe.  Bleeding,  in  quantities  far  below  what  is  lost  in 
placenta  prsevia,  is  found  in  practice  so  certainly  and  so  universally 
to  remove  rigidity,  that  the  committee  are  to  believe  either  that  an 
undilated  has  been  confounded  with  an  undilatable  os,  or  that  dila- 
tation is  prevented  by  a  state  of  parts  very  different  from  ordinary 
rigidity,  viz.,  an  undeveloped  state  of  the  cervix,  such  as  we  find  in 
premature  labour.  That  suoh  are  full  of  eminent  dangers,  none  who 
have  had  them  in  charge  will  deny.  They  often  compel  the  accou- 
cheur to  make  his  election  between  two  evils,  both  great,  perhaps 
insurmountable,  and,  though  his  choice  be  made  with  ever  so  much 
judgment,  too  often  does  the  result  disappoint  his  hopes.  If  he  turn, 
he  directly  and  promptly  destroys  life ;  if  he  delay,  he  does  but 
wait  for  the  sure  approach  of  death.  Does  the  new  practice  afford 
us  an  escape  from  both  these  terrible  evils?    This  brings  us  natu- 
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rally  to  the  consideratiazL  of  Simpson'B  third  proposition,  viz.,  hem- 
orrhage ifl  immediately  and  effectually  cheeked  by  the  detachment 
of  the  placenta.    The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  rely  iM)t  ezclu8i?ely 
upon  experience,  they  seek  to  support  their  theory  by  a  refer^ce  to 
physiology.    They  claim  that  not  only  does  experience  prove  that 
hemorrhage  does  cease,  but  sound  physiology  teaches  that  it  ought, 
and  of  necessity,  in  the  great  minority  of  cases,  must  cease  on  de- 
taching the  placenta,  because  the  source  of  this  hemorrhage  is  not 
in  the  uterine  sinuses,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  but  in  the  de- 
tached surface  of  the  plac^ita  itself.     The  blood,  say  they,  enters 
the  placenta  by  the  curling  arteries,  a&d,  in  its  forward  course, 
passes  out  of  the  organ  in  greatest  part  at  the  torn  orifices  of  those 
placental  veins  which  before  have  conveyed  it  into  the  uterine 
sinuses.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  new  theory  of  the  source 
of  uterine  hemorrhage  in  placenta  prsevia,  are,  first,  that,  in  pursu- 
ing the  course  above  indicated,  the  blood  follows  its  mirtural  onward 
progress,  while  it  can  only  escape  from  the  uterine  sinuses  by  retro- 
gression.    Secondly,  that  this  retrograde  movement  is  jurevented  by 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  sinuses,  and  their  mode  of  intei^ 
communication.    These  arguments  appear  to  your  committee  to  be 
singularly  unsound  and  illogicaL    Uterine  hemorrhage  must  be  by 
retrogresidon,  in  all  those  cases  where  the  placenta  has  been  previ- 
ously discharged. .  Why  then  suppose  another  agency  and  another 
source  in  placenta  prsevia  7    If  any  anatomical  peculiarities  prevent 
retrogression  in  placenta  prsvia,  why  do  they  not  always  prevent 
it?    But,  admitting  the  unsoundness  of  the  physiological  reasons 
why  hemorrhage  should  cease  on  detaching  the  placenta,  the  ques- 
tion assumes  its  true  and  practical  character,  and  we  ask,  does  it  so 
cease?  Is  it  a  fact  that  detaching  the  placenta  does  check  the  flow? 
Of  a  practical  question  like  this,  but  one  mode  of  solution  will  be 
accepted  by  practical  men.    A  resort  to  facts-*-facts  well  observed 
and  honestly  detailed.     Looking  only  to  evidence  of  this  sort,  the 
committee  find  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  be  the  cause,  hemor- 
rhage in  placenta  prsevia  is  materially  checked  by  detaching  the  pla- 
cental mass  from  the  uterine  wall.     To  this  point  we  have  the 
testimony  of  so  large  and  so  respectable  a  body  of  practitioners  in 
Great  Britain,  that  to  doubt  it  would  drive  us  to  the  necessity,  in 
consistency,  of  doubting  every  form  and  degree  of  medical  evidence. 
The  third  proposition,  then,  must  stand,  and  with  it  the  value  of 
the  new  practice;  unless  it  can  be  proved,  as  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  plan  here  recommended  is  so  difficult  of  execution,  or  attended 
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irith  sach  and  so  great  dangers,  that  for  these  reasons  it  must  be 
rgected.  Here  again  is  a  practical  question,  only  to  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  facts.  The  objections  of  titose  who  suppose  that  the 
placenta  cannot  be  detached,  will  haye,  with  practical  mindB,  little 
force,  when  opposed  to  the  candid  statements  of  those  who  have 
done  it.  JNFow  that  this  detachment  is  practicable,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Simpson,  Badford,  and  a  host  of  others  who  hare  repeat- 
edly performed  the  operation*  Beasonable  men  can  require  no 
more;  what  they  have  done,  we  can  do.  The  question  being  decided, 
that  the  new  practice  has  its  value,  it  only  remains  to  settle^  defi- 
nitely what  are  the  cases  appropriate  to  it.  Some  of  its  adyocates, 
at  first,  attempted  to  give  it  a  wide  range,  so  as  to  supersede  the  old 
plan  altogether.  This  ground  haa,  howeyer,  never  been  taken  by  its 
more  judicious  friends.  They  commend  it  only  as  a  resource,  when 
turning  is  imposuble,  or,  from  the  state  of  extreme  exhaustion, 
likely  to  destroy  life.  In  the  former  category  will  be  found  the 
cases  of  so-called  rigidity  of  the  os,  but  in  which,  as  the  committee 
believe,  the  difficulty  really  depends  on  an  undeveloped  cervix;  in 
such  cases  the  operatio^  is  valuable,  and  to  such  the  committee  are 
disposed  to  confine  it,  believing  that  the  cases  of  prostration  can  be 
as  well  managed  by  following  the  old  rules,  so  admirably  stated  by 
Ingleby,  as  by  a  resort  to  the  practice  of  Simpson. 

In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  ansssthesia,  in  midwifery,  the 
committee  feel  very  profoundly  the  responsibility  that  is  placed 
upon  them,  and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  treating  a  subject  on 
which  the  opinions  of  the  profession  are  so  widely  at  variance. 
Before  encountering  the  more  difficult  portion  of  their  task,  the 
committee  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowled|^ng  the  obligations 
which  Prof.  Channing,  of  Boston,  has  Conferred  upon  the  nrhole  pro* 
fession,  by  his  able  work  on  ^^Etherization  in  ChildbirtL"  Conceived 
in  the  best  spirit,  and  executed  with  perfect  integrity,  it  is  a  source 
to  which  all  may  turn  for  authentic  facts.  As  such,  the  committee 
will  have  frequent  occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  subject  of  ansasthesia  has  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  pro* 
fessional  thought,  has  been  so  often  and  so  constantly  forced  upon 
cor  attention  that,  unless  firequently  reminded  of  the  fSact,  we  sh^ 
assuredly  forget  that  two  years  have  scarce  elapsed  since  it  was 
used  for  the  first  time,  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  natural  labor.  That 
two  years  have  not  yet  been  completed,  since,  in  the  very  cily  in 
which  we  are  assembled,  by  one  of  that  intelligent  body  of  profes- 
•ional  brethren  by  whom  we  have  been  so  cordially  welcomed  and 
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80  hospitably  entertained,  Sulphuric  ether  was  first  administered  to 
a  patient  obliged  to  submit  to  a  painful  obstetric  operation.  Bat 
two  years!  It  seems  impossible  that  all  we  hare  heard,  all  we 
have  seen,  all  that  has  been  done,  all  that  has  been  thought,  on  this 
wonderful  agency,  can  have  been  crowded  into  a  period  so  brief. 
Yet  is  it  even  so;  and  within  that  time  this  discovery  has  circled 
the  earth,  and  spread,  we  had  almost  said,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Every  home  and  haunt  of  civilized  man  has  been  visited  by  it,  and 
everywhere  humanity  stretched  out  an  eager  hand  to  welcome  relief 
from  an  evil  so  much  dreaded  as  physical  pain.  But  the  progress 
of  anesthesia  has  not  been  an  unbroken  triumph,  its  mission  has 
not  been  one  of  unmingled  good.  To  the  many,  it  has  been  a  most 
beneficent  agency,  substituting  sweet  repose  for  restless  sufiering* 
To  others,  few  indeed,  but  far,  far  too  many,  it  has  brought  death ; 
death  mysterious  in  its  mode,  terrible  in  its  suddenness. 

That  we  of  the  medical  profession  should  task  our  utmost  ener- 
gies in  the  investigation  of  an  agency  so  potent  for  good,  so  capable 
of  evil,  is  not  strange.  Strange,  indeed,  had  we  not  done  so. 
Strange  had  we  failed  of  a  duty  so  obvious,  of  a  mission  so  impera- 
tive. It  is  well  known  to  the  Association,  that  there  has  been  no 
want  of  zeal  or  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject. 

A  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  results  in  the  application  of  anaes- 
thesia to  obstetrics,  the  committee  will  now  offer  to  their  associates, 
asking  most  indulgent  consideration  for  this  part  of  the  Beport,  con- 
taining, as  it  necessarily  must  do,  much  that  is  entirely  familiar  to 
many,  perhaps  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  desired  to  present  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done  with  anaesthetics  in  obstetrics,  rather  than  obtrude  their  own 
opinion  of  the  value  of  these  agents,  or  any  theoretical  reasonings, 
however  ingenious,  upon  their  mode  of  operation,  the  dangers  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  their  use,  &;c ;  but  they  soon  found  themselves 
embarrased  by  the  want  of  accurate  and  precise  information. 

The  journals  of  the  past  year  give  abundant  proof  that  anssthetie 
agents  have  been  extensively  used  in  midwifery,  and  also  that  the 
practice  is  gaining  ground.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
most  of  those  who  have  used  them,  have  reported  their  own  opinions 
of  the  value  of  the  practice,  rather  than  the  facts  on  which  these 
opinions  are  based ;  or,  if  they  refer  at  all  to  experience,  they  speak 
of  giving  it  in  "  many  cases,"  but  never  tell  how  many.  Our  dis- 
tinguished associate,  Prof.  Channing,  is  the  most  striking  and  most 
honorable  exception  to  this  remark.    To  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
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haying  giy^n  to  the  profession  the  largest  number  of  cases  of  etheri- 
zation in  midwifery  yet  published  together,  and  they  making,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  yaluable  contribution  which  the  literature  of 
the  subject  has  yet  received.  His  object,  as  he  himself  states  it, 
is,  to  show  that,  in  childbirth,  etherization  has  been  safe  and  useful ; 
that  life  has  not  been  endangered  by  it  thus  employed,  and  that 
labour  has  been  not  only  free  from  suffering  but  actually  shorter. 
The  way  in  which  Dr.  C.  has  attempted  to  establish  these  points, 
80  important  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations,  is  by  facts,  and 
by  such  careful  and  cautious  generalizations  as  the  facts  in  his  judg- 
ment fully  authorize.  The  sources  from  which  these  facts  are  ob- 
tained are,  in  addition  to  his  own  individual  experience,  that  of 
forty  or  fifty  physicians  to  whom  he  applied ;  physicians  residing 
in  or  near  Boston,  many  of  whose  names  have  long  been  familiar  to 
the  medical  public,  and  some  of  whom  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  advance  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Ghanning  has  thus 
obtained  the  results  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  cases  of  natural  labour,  and  in  fifty-two  cases  of  instrumental 
or  complicated  labour.  Of  the  former,  the  mothers  all  did  well,  and 
there  were  but  seven  still  births ;  but  it  is  the  latter  which  has  most 
interest,  because  the  results  obtained  have  been  most  unexpectedly 
favourable.  Of  the  instrumental  and  complicated  cases,  in  twenty, 
the  forceps  were  applied,  all  the  mothers  and  fifteen  children  being 
saved.  In  four,  craniotomy  was  performed ;  mothers  all  saved.  In 
ten,  convulsions  occurred ;  six  mothers  and  three  children  saved.  In 
nine,  the  arm  presented ;  all  the  mothers  and  six  of  the  children 
saved.  In  three,  the  breech  presented ;  mothers  and  children  all 
saved.  One  case  of  accidental  and  two  of  unavoidable  hemorrhage; 
all  the  mothers  and  two  children  saved.  One  case  of  twins,  mother 
and  children  did  well,  completes  the  list.  The  result  of  these 
cases,  the  committee  have  already  said,  is  most  unexpectedly  favour- 
able. Perhaps  this  will  bid  made  more  obvious  if  Dr.  Channing's 
report  is  compared  with  that  of  Collins,  whose  work,  as  is  well 
known,  presents  the  largest  mass  of  statistical  information  on  obstet- 
rics, ever  collected  in  the  English  language.  Collins  had  twenty-four 
forceps  cases ;  four  mothers,  or  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  eight  children, 
or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  died.  Forty  arm  presentations;  four 
mothers,  or  ten  per  cent.,  and  twenty  children,  or  fifty  per  cent. 
lost.  Thirty  cases  of  convulsions;  five  women  and  eighteen  children 
lost,  being  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  fifty-six  of  the  latter. 
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Seventy-nine  cases  of  craniotomy,  fifteen  women  dying.  Compar- 
ing these  with  Dr.  Channing's  cases,  we  find  that  Dr.  Collins  reports 
one  hundred  and  seyenty-three  cases  of  the  four  varieties  of  irregu- 
lar labor  specified  above^  of  which  he  saved  one  hundred  and  f(»rty- 
fivB  mothers  and  fifty  children;  Dr.  Channing,  forty-three  cases, 
saving  thirty-nine  moUiers  and  twenty-four  children,  showing  a 
difference  in  his  favour  of  six  per  cent,  of  mothers  and  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  children.  In  addition  to  his  collection  of  cases, 
Dr.  Channing  has  obtained  and  reported  the  opinions  of  thirty-four 
physicians,  thirty-one  of  whom  speak  unequivocally  in  favour  of 
etherization,  and  the  remaining  three  add  only  the  qualification  that 
the  article  be  pure  and  the  cases  well  selected.  Such  a  mass  df 
professional  opinion^  based  upon  actual  experience,  must  and  will 
have  great  weight  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  safety  and  value 
of  anesthetics.  In  turning  from  Dr»  Channing's  valuable  work  to 
other  sources  of  information,  the  committee  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gations to  Dr.  G.  K.  Burwell,  of  Buffalo,  for  notes  of  thirty-seven 
cases  in  which  he  gave  chloroform  to  parturient  females^  always 
with  entire  safety  and  often  with  marked  advantage.  Part  of  these 
cases  were  published  in  the  Buffalo  Journal.  The  committee  were 
also  favoured  with  a  communication  from  Dr.  H.  Lindsly,  in  which 
he  states :  ^^  I  have  now  employed  chlorofohn  or  sulph.  ether  in 
about  forty  cases  with  complete  or  partial  relief  of  suffering  in 
every  case,  and  without  any  injurious  effects  to  either  mother  or 
child."  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  &voared 
the  committee  with  an  advance  copy  of  his  able  paper  on  etheriza- 
tion, since  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Medicial  Beporter.  The 
committee  also  refer  with  pleasure  to  early  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Clark, 
of  Marion,  Penn.  These  are  the  chief  contributions  made  in  our 
country  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Of  the  foreign  reports, 
that  in  the  collection  of  Prof.  Simpson's  papers,  recently  published, 
is  the  largest.  His  cases  amount  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
but  this  number  very  imperfectly  represents  the  extent  to  which 
these  agents  have  been  used  in  Great  Britain,  as  nearly  half  the 
gentlemen  who  communicate  their  ex|>erience  to  Prof.  S.,  speak 
inde&iitely  of  having  given  chloroform  in  ^^many  cases,"  or  ^^fre- 
quently," or  other  vague  terms. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  we  have  reports  from  many  of  the 
leading  accoucheurs  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany;  but 
they  are  rarely  given  in  such  form  as  to  admit  of  being  used  as  the 
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basis  of  statistics.  We  hear,  as  before,  of  ether  or  chloroform 
being  used  **Tery  frequently,"  "very  often,"  or  the  like;  terms 
firom  which  nothing  definite  and  satisfactory  can  be  deduced,  except 
that  the  constant  repetition  of  such  phrases  in  papers  emanating 
in  many  cases  from  gentlemen  known  to  be  largely  engaged  in  ob- 
stetric practice,  tends  to  confirm  the  general  statement  which  the 
committee  have  already  made,  that  anaesthetics  are  gradually  gain- 
ing fkvomr  with  the  profession  everywhere. 

In  reference  to  operative  midwifery,  our  information  is  a  little 
more  precise.  We  find  that  the  greater  obstetric  op^ations,  crani- 
otomy, version,  and  the  application  of  the  forceps,  have  been  per- 
formed on  etherised  patients  by  Prof.  Simpson,  by  Baron  Dubois, 
by  Sicbold,  Chailly,  Eoux,  Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Rigby,  Mr.  P.  Smith, 
at  the  Westminster  Lying-in-Asylum  in  London,  at  the  Maternity 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh.  Li  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
testimony  to  the  advantage  derived  during  the  operation  from  the 
anaesthetic  is  decided  and  unequivocal.  Other  advantages  than  the 
mere  control  of  pain  are  claimed  for  etherization,  as  its  use  has  been 
more  and  more  extended.  It  is  said  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  soft 
parts.  To  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Siebold,  Rigby,  Mur- 
phy, Simpson,  P.  Smith,  and  others  abroad,  and  of  Drs.  Ghanning, 
Lindsly,  Burwell,  at  home.  As  to  its  influence  on  the  child,  the 
researches  of  Siebold,  Dr.  Putnam,  and  others,  prove  that  the  sounds 
of  the  foetal  heart  are  not  affected  by  it.  This  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee to  settle  definitely  the  question  of  its  having  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  foetus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
Simpson,  and  especially  by  the  cases  of  Channing,  tho  number  of 
still-bom  children  being  in  both  records  below  the  average. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  etherization  is  that,  under  its  in- 
fluence, the  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  has  been  more 
perfect  and  the  chance  of  hemorrhage  diminished.  Gases  are  reported 
by  Dr.  P.  Smith  and  others,  in  England,  where  patients  who  had  in 
erery  previous  labour  flooded  very  freely,  altogether  escaped  in  the 
labour  in  which  chloroform  was  given.  The  cases  of  this  kind, 
reports  of  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  committee,  are 
not  in  sufficient  number  to  establish  the  conclusion  sought  to  be 
deduced  from  them.  The  matter  must  be  held  for  the  present  in 
doubt ;  but  though  the  question  is  not  settled,  the  very  fact  that  it 
is  mooted,  should  direct  the  particular  attention  of  those  who  use. 
etherization  to  this  point,  that  evidence  may  be  as  rapidly  as  possible 
accumulated  upon  it.    Should  subsequent  experience  confirm  these 
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obseryations,  it, will  be  the  more  remarkable ;  as  an  imperfect  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  and  post-partal  hemorrhage  were  dangers 
most  confidently  predicted  d  priori  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
etherization.  It  will  be  not  a  little  curious,  should  observation 
proTO  that  a  danger  which  ansBSthetics  were  supposed  likely  to 
increase  is  diminished  by  them. 

These  are  the  chief  general  advantages  claimed  to  accrue  from 
the  use  of  ansesthetics  in  labour.    A  particular  obstetric  use,  though 
incidentally  mentioned  heretofore,  ought  perhaps  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly noticed.    Etherization  has  been  used  to  control  puerperal 
convulsions,  by  Messrs.  Clifford,  Wilson,  Kite,  Hearn,  ^d  Clifton 
in  England,  by  Chailly,  in  France,  by  Djr*  Channing  in  ten  cases, 
and  by  many  other  practitioners  in  our  own  country.    In  nearly  all 
the  cases,  the  spasms  were  entirely  controlled  or  essentially  modified 
by  the  chloroform.    A  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
patients  recovered.     Such  success,  in  confessedly  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  complications  of  labour,  seems  to  the  committee  to  estab* 
lish  the  character  of  anaosthesia  as  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

Here,  the  question  being  not  to  relieve  pain  or  obtain  other  minor 
advantage,  but  to  cure  a  disease  always  dangerous  and  often  fatal, 
the  argument  against  the  use  of  etherization,  that  we  endanger  life 
for  inadequate  reasons,  does  not  apply.  It  is,  at  worst,  only  expos- 
ing a  patient  to  a  very  small  risk  that  she  may  avoid  a  very  great 
danger.  The  committee  deem  that  the  propriety  of  this  use  of  the 
agent  does  not  admit  a  doubt. 

The  committee  have  now  presented  to  the  Association  a  sketch, 
necessarily  imperfect,  of  what  has  been  done  in  obstetrics  with 
ansBsthetic  agents.  The  number  of  cases  to  which  they  have  been 
able  to  refer  has  been  comparatively  small,  and  gives,  as  before 
stated,  an  exceedingly  incorrect  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  anaes- 
thetics have  been  used.  A  year  ago,  a  very  intelligent  committee 
of  the  Association  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had  then  been 
given  to  more  than  two  thousand  parturient  women.  That  this 
number  has  been  during  the  past  year,  more  than  proportionably 
increased  the  committee  have  no  doubt.  The  practice  has,  as  they 
believe,  gained  ground,  everywhere,  and  has  in  some  places  become 
almost  general.  The  cases  must  certainly  now  be  enumerated  by 
thousands.  In  no  one  has  a  fatal  result  followed.  No  one  woman 
has  yet  lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  the  pains  of  her  labour  having 
been  controlled  by  etherization.  This  result,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  abundantly  establish  the  safety  as  well  as  the  power  of  ansss- 
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thesia,  and  would  enable  tus  to  confer  npon  woman  the  greatest 
benefit  sbe  has  ever  received  from  medical  science.  Bat  this  resnlt 
imhappily  does  not  stand  alone.  In  surgery,  death  has,  in  sereral 
cases,  foUowed  so  closely  npon  the  nse  of  chloroform,  that  few 
doubt  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  inhalation  has  destroyed 
life.  Of  these,  three  were  cases  where  individuals  destroyed 
their  own  Kves  by  the  careless  use  of  the  drug.  The  unhappy 
result  of  the  surgical  use  of  chloroform  has  had  a  most  decided 
influence  upon  its  use  in  obstetrics.  What  should  be  the  extent  of 
this  influence,  is  a  question  which  obstetricians  must  decide,  and 
ou^t  yery  candidly,  as  well  as  carefully,  to  discuss.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  consideration  of  it,  howerer,  the  committee  will  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Association  to  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of 
another.  Why  is  it  that,  while  chloroform  has  been  used  quite  as 
frequently,  probably  more  frequently,  in  obstetrics  than  in  surgery, 
the  fatal  cases  have  all  occurred  in  surgical  practice?  In  a  communi- 
cation with  which  the  eonunittee  were  fayoured  by  Prof.  Ghanning,  a 
yery  ingenious  answer  to  this  question  is  offered,  which  is  here  sub* 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

The  condition  of  the  surgical  patient,  says  Dr.  C,  when  subjected 
to  the  anaesthetic  influence,  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  par- 
turient female.  In  the  former,  the  agent  is  used  as  a  preparative 
to  the  operation,  to  prevent  pain ;  pain  is  not  present,  it  has  exerted 
as  yet  no  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  that  system  has  not  as 
yet  been  exhausted  by  suflfering ;  it  is  in  its  integrity,  and  has  of 
course  its  greatest  capacity  of  impression,  the  greatest  amount  of 
sencobility,  with  the  least  power  of  resistance.  The  whole  nervous 
power  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  cause  affecting  it,  and  yields 
to  the  impression.  For  the  most  part,  the  mind  consents  to  the 
same  thing,  and  no  moral  resistance  is  made.  How  is  it  in  labour  ? 
Here  pain  is  present,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time ;  the  nervous 
system  has  been  greatly  taxed ;  its  power  has,  so  to  speak,  been 
used  up.  Impressions  upon  it  are  weaker  than  they  would  be  under 
other  circumstances,  the  system  comes  readily  under  the  anaesthetic 
influence,  very  little  ether  or  chloroform  is  necessary,  the  conscious- 
ness need  not  be  destroyed,  sensibility  need  never  be  entirely  abo- 
Iisked;  neither  of  these  states  is  desired  or  aimed  at  by  the 
judicious  accoucheur.    Thus  far  Dr.  0. 

Betuming  to  the  question  first  stated,  how  far  the  fatal  results  of 
•Uierization  in  surgeiy  should  affect  its  obstetric  use,  the  committee 
will  here,  as  ever,  attempt  rather  to  give  the  Association  facilities 
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for  forming  an  opinion,  than  obtrude  9Xtj  Judgment  of  their  own. 
First,  then,  let  us  ask  what  has  been  the  influence  of  these  fatal 
cases  on  the  profession  ? 

Some  persons  have  been  led  to  condemn  aaaesthesia  altogether ; 
others,  referring  the  fatal  catastrophe  to  the  particular  agent  em- 
ployed, give  up  chloroform  and  use  ether;  others,  again,  though 
they  still  give  chloroform  as  well  as,  and  some  in  preference  to, 
ether,  confine  anaesthesia  to  operative  midwiferj,  and  to  complex  or 
very  difficult  cases  of  natural  labour.  A  last  class,  comprehending 
many  of  the  original  supporters  of  etherizatioo,  deem  tiiat  the  sole 
influence  these  untoward  events  ought  to  have,  is,  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  the  necessity  of  care  and  watchfulness  in  the  use  of 
whichever  agent  is  chosen. 

To  the  arguments  of  the  supporters  of  each  of  these  opinions,  the 
committee  will  endeavour  to  do  justice;  and,  first,  of  those  who 
altogether  reject  ansBSthesia. 

That  they  may  be  certain  not  to  weaken  the  force  of  argtmienta 
which  do  not  carry  conviction  to  their  own  minds,  the  committee, 
having  applied  to  a  learned  friend,  present  the  objections  to  anaes- 
thesia in  his  words  i-^ 

1.  ^^  Death  has  resulted  from  its  use.  Now,  as  the  relief  of  pain,  and 
the  promoting  of  relaxation,  the  two  great  beneficial  eff!dcts  of  this 
tkgexxty  can,  in  a  great  degree,  be  safely  procured  without  it,  and  as 
the  evils  thus  removed  are  very  sMcm  per  m  dangerous,  the  lesser^ 
not  the  greater  danger,  ought  to  be  incurred/^ 

2.  *<The  contradiction  of  testimony  as  to  its  elfeet  is  a  strong 
argument  against  it.  The  surgeons  tell  us  it  relaxes  all  the  volun* 
tary  muscles,  and  sometimes  even  the  involuntary ;  the  obstetricians 
say  that  the  contractions  of  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not 
diminished,  the  bearing  down  efibrts  being  as  strong  as  ever;  while, 
strange  to  say,  other  voluntary  muscles  are  relaxed,  those  of  the 
perineum  particularly.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus,  some  saj, 
are  as  energetic  as  ever;  some  assert  that  they  are  even  more  so  ; 
yet  even  Simpson  acknowledges  that  an  over-dose  sospends  all  ute- 
rine action  as  well  as  voluntary  efibrt." 

3.  **  There  are  various  states  of  the  general  system  in  pregnancy 
and  labour,  and  also  of  individual  organs,  which,  reasoning  d  priartj 
would  forbid  the  use  of  this  agent.  I  allude  particularly  to  plethora 
and  local  congestion." 

4.  <<  Does  not  every  accoucheur  wish  to  have  the  command  of  hia 
patient's  mind  ?    Who  wishes  Us  suffering  patient  to  be  delirious. 
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intoxiGated)  insensible  ?    Is  not  tliis  the  more  important,  the  more 
serious  the  operation?" 

5.  "  Anaesthesia  is  very  Kable  to  abuse.  By  rendering  the  patient 
insensible  to  pain,  it  may  throw  the  practitioner  off  his  guard,  and 
prevent  that  thorough  examination  into  the  nature  and  amount  of 
existing  difficulties  that  would  otherwise  be  made.  Thus  may  the 
child  perish,  or  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother  be  destroyed,  while  the 
practitioner,  lulled  into  security  by  the  absence  of  pain,  may  sup- 
pose all  is  well." 

This  statement  of  the  objections  to  etherization,  the  committee 
submit  without  comment  to  the  Association. 

Of  those  who,  while  •  they  reject  chloroform,  approve  of  the  pro- 
duction of  anaesthesia  by  other  agents,  a  large  majority  use  sul- 
phuric ether;  a  small  minority  being  nearly  equally  divided  between 
chloric  ether  and  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether.  Those  who  pre- 
fer sulphuric  ether,  rely  mainly  on  the  fact,  that  in  but  one  case  has 
its  inhalation  directly  and  indisputably  destroyed  life.  It  is,  there- 
fore, certainly  less  likely  to  do  mischief,  when  unskilfully  used,  and 
probably,  under  all  circumstances,  safer.  But  with  this  one  important 
item,  the  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  ether  begins  and  ends ;  for 
though  some,  Mr.  Curling,  for  instance,  assert  that  its  influence  is 
less  transient,  and  the  patients  are  more  readily  kept  by  it  for  a 
long  period  in  the  anaesthetic  state,  yet,  as  the  exact  contrary  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Simpson,  the  conflicting  testimony  can  establish  no- 
thing. Mr.  Curling  also  prefers  the  use  of  ether  in  persons  very 
much  exhausted,  beUeving  that  it  has  a  supporting  influence,  which 
chloroform  has  not.  This  notion  wants  confirmation,  though  it  is 
perhaps  probable.  Such  are  the  advantages,  real  or  supposed,  of 
sulphuric  ether.  But  there  are  to  it  some  very  strong  objections. 
It  sometimes  irritates  the  respiratory  apparatus  to  such  a  degree 
that  its  continued  use  and  the  production  of  anaesthesia  by  it  are 
impossible.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the  patient  beyond 
the  state  of  excitement,  and  this  state  is  always  longer  and  more 
violent  than  when  chloroform  is  used.  Ether  is  more  often  followed 
by  unpleasant  effects ;  as  headache,  soreness  of  the  chest,  &c.  In 
some  persons  it  produces  a  very  free  flow  of  saliva,  which  entering 
tlie  posterior  fauces  may  embarrass  respiration. 

The  advantages  of  chloroform  are,  a  smaller  quantity  is  required, 

fewer  persons  resist  its  influence,  it  produces  no  cough,  choking, 

salivation,  or  other  evidences  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  state  of  excitement  is  avoided,  or  is  so  short  as  to  amount  to 
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noiiung.  Chloroform  has  notliing  of  the  dkagreeablo  mA  V4rj 
permanent  odour  of  ether ;  in  short,  it  has  every  advantage  except 
safety.  Is  it  possible  to  add  this  to  its  other  advantages  7  fiere 
is  the  point  on  wbioh  the  whole  question  must  torn. 

Without  preten^mg  to  give  a  decided  opinion^  it  ztidy  Ho  stat^ 
without  fear  of  contradiotion,  that  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  have 
resulted  from  chloxx)f6rmy  if  indeed  they  caa  be  avoidecf,  requires 
great  care  and  an  amount  of  skill  and  tact  in  judging  of  the  pr(H 
gross  of  anesthesia,  which  can  ordinarily  be  gained  only  by  exp^ 
rience.  Such  being  the  case,  the  committee  quote  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  approbatioil  the  advice  of  M.  Yallei^;  thai  aH 
persons  who  are  not  practically  familiar  with  anessthesia,  should 
make  their  first  trials  with  ether,  and  only  venture  on  ehl^oform 
when,  experience  shall  have  given  them  aecurate  knowledge.  The 
soundness  of  this  advice  being,  as  the  committee  think  it  must  be, 
admitted  by  all,  the  question  still  returns ;  should  the  expert  con^- 
tinue  to  use  ether,  or  may  he  avail  himself  of  the  advantages,  mincH', 
but  still  very  considerable,  wiiidh  cbloreform  offera?  This,  like  all 
practical  questions,  must  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  fStets  f  Hotr 
stand  the  facts  ?  What  have  be^i  the  results,  when  chlor(rform  has 
been  used  by  those  who  have  diarough.  knowledge  and  abundant 
skill  ?  The  committee  believe  that  few^  if  any,  of  the  fatal  cases 
have  occurred  to  such  persons.  In  no  one  instance  trHhiii  th^ 
knowledge,  has  a  fatal  result  followed  Ae  use  of  chloroform  in  tile 
hands  of  any  individual  who  is  known  to  have  paid  pafrticular  atteiii- 
tion  to  the  general  subject  of  anaesthesia,,  or  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  chloroform  frequently.  This,  of  itself,  considering  tlie 
very  great  freedom  with  whidi  chloroform  has  been  used  by  particu- 
lar individuals,  some  counting  their  cases  by  hundreds,  affords  pre*- 
Bumptive  proof  that  chloroform  is  safe  in  experienced  and  judicious 
hands.- 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fotal  cases.  There  are  ihirteen. 
Three  were  the  result  of  gross  and  feoliih  rashness^  the  patient,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  agent,  using  it  on.  himself  when  alon^  These 
may  be  fiiirly  I^  out  of  the  count.  But  if,  in  proper  hand%  chlo- 
roform is  sale,  within  what  limits  should  it  be  used  2  Should  it  be 
reserved  for  operative  midwifery,  f<»r  complex  or  very  difficult  cases 
of  regular  labour,  or  should  it  be  given  in  ordinary  oases  i  Here 
the  very  great  prepozideraniee  of  opinion  b  in  favour  ef  a  restriction 
on  the  use  of  etherisation.  From  all  the  sources  of  informatiofi 
within  their  reach,  the  committee  are  led  to  believe  that  tiiose  who 
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tM  UtiMtlLdtics  in  6very  cftsd  6f  ordinary  labour  are  in  a  very 
small  minority^  while  a  very  large  majority  wotQd  favour  them  in 
operative  midwifery,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  though  certainly  a 
BmaU  one,  would  give  either  ether  or  chloroform  in  diffieult  oases, 
of  ^mpUt  or  of  regukr  labour*  In  making  tlie  statement  with 
regard  to  operative  midwifery^  the  committee  «re  liot  unaware 
ihM  f^petAtA  objection  has  beett  itiade  to  ansssthesk  hoi  these  eases ; 
<he^  epeak  of  w&at^  is  they  suppose,  is  the  preponderance  of  opinion. 

^be  i6iB»  6f  ftndssthetios,  in  operative  nddwifery,  is  ddfended  not 
alone  betsau^  they  prevent  physical  pia%  though  that  is  d  great  ad-* 
Vintage,  paiM  always  inore&sing  the  danger,  and  sometimes  directly 
destroying  Itfe,  but  becitts^  they  facilitate  the  operation^  The  ex- 
ftet  to  Which  the  resistance  ef  t^d  pitient  impedes  ouy  efforts  is 
known  to  nil.  Kone^  but  th6S4  W&o  hiVe  had  personal  experience, 
ftan  adequately  appreciate  th4  advintAge  of  having  ^  pitient, 
throughout  a  long  and  pamful  operation^  perfectly  passive. 

The  committee  confidently  believe  that  the  operation  is,  in  this 
way,  robbed  of  half  ltd  difficulties  But  this  removal  of  obstacles 
froiki  the  path  6f  the  opertiitof',  ihott^  the  committee  have  been  led 
Somewhat  Accidentally  to  mention  it  £rst,  is  not  the  chi^f  recom- 
mendation 6f  the  ptaetiee ;  the  recorded  experience  of  Channing 
and  others  goes  far  to  prove^  thit  the  patient's  chance  of  recovei^  is 
substantially  increased,  when  She  is  dited  th6  ht^wt  of  agony.  How, 
Indeed^  Can  it  be  otherwise?  Who  thai  haf  i^reen  the  etheristed 
pk6L€A%  ifter  a  severe  aind  ^r6tract^  operation)  toiUie  from  a  state 

of  unconsciousness,  as  from  a  refi^sbing  sleep,  and  receive  the  in- 
ncuncemtent  that  all  is  ovei^  with  a  toile  of  wondering  joy^  who 
that  has  seen  thid,  ind  eompared  it  with  the  Condition  of  her  to 
whom  this  great  boon  ha^  been  denied,  ind  who,  after  oHes  and 
screams  of  agony,  and  struggles  that  would  not  be  Controlled)  has 
sunk  Sot^biug  and  Shtddeting  into  a  State  of  utter  nervous  exhMS' 
tion ;  who  that  hae  ^en  this>  can  doubt,  thit^  under  stk^h  circum- 
stances, the  chances  of  redeVery  are  augmented  by  inedsthesii? 
The  committee  deliberately  believe  that  they  are ;  and  thfit^  in  the 
mere  severe  6bstetri4  operations,  not  onfy  may  antetfaeties  be  right- 
fully given,  but  that  they  may  not  be  rightfully  withheld. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  etherization,  the  oonmdttee  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  its  use  in  puerperal  mania 
and  laryngismus  stridulus.  In  the  former  disease,  it  has  been 
given  by  M.  Bouvier  and  others  with  most  nmnifest  advantage ;  of 
laryngismus  stridulus,  two  successful  cases  are  reported  in  the 
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foreign  journals,  and  one  wliere  the  result  was  encouraging  haa 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Connection  between  Albuminuria  and  Puerperal  Convulsions. — 
The  existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  patients  attacked  by  puer- 
peral eonyulsions  has  been  noted  in  so  many  cases,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  occasional  co-existence.  This  co-existence 
is  of  the  more  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  an  observation 
first  made  by  Madam  La  Ghapelle,  that  parturient  women  who  had 
edema  of  the  face  and  hands,  were  especially  obnoxious  to  convul- 
sions. It  would  now  seem  probable  that  this  edema  is  dependent  on 
albuminuria.  Dr.  Simpson  asserts  that  albuminuria  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  primipara,  but  that  in  her  it  disappears  after  labour ; 
while  in  tbe  multipara,  though  it  is  less  common,  it  is  generally  per- 
sistent, and  indicates  granular  disease  of  the  kidney^.  The  whole 
subject  deserves  and  indeed  requires  to  be  carefully  re-studied. 

Puerperal  Diseases.-^The  committee  find  a  suggestion  of  much 
imterost  on  the  prophylactic  powers  of  quinine  in  puerperal  fever, 
from  M.  Londet,  of  Rouen.  He  tried  it  in  the  endemics  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  at  Kouen,  in  1843,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  results  obtained  were 
that  of  one  hundred  and  four  patients  who  took  no  medicine ;  forty, 
or  one  in  eight  and  a  half,  caught  the  fever ;  while  of  forty  who  took 
quinine,  only  two  were  attacked.  Five  grains  were  commonly  given 
as  soon  as  the  patient  had  fairly  rallied  from  the  parturient  act,  and 
the  same  dose  repeated  thrice  a  day,  through  the  first  and  second 
day,  after  which  it  was  continued  in  smaller  quantity,  ten  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours,  till  the  ordinary  period  of  the  accession  of  fever 
was  past.  This  alleged  prophylactic  is  certainly  worth  trying.  If 
it  succeed  in  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease so  frequently  fatal  as  puerperal  fever,  a  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  humanity.  In  further  reference  to  puerperal  fever,  it 
may  be  stated  that  proofs  of  its  intimate  connection  with  erisypelas 
are  multiplying.  Numerous  cases  have,  within  the  past  year,  been 
reported,  where  it  appeared  certainly  to  be  communicated  to  partu- 
rient women  by  physicians  who  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  attending 
bad  cases  of  erisypelas. 

C.  R.  OILMAN. 
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Ca9e  of  Metroflexion  of  the  Uterus.    By  Dr.  A.  C.  Post,  of  N.  Y. 

Retroflexion  of  unimpregnated  Uterus. — Sept.  2,  1848.  Visit-  , 
ed  Mrs.  W.,  setat.  83.  She  had  been  confined  with  her  only  child 
seven  years  before,  and  soon  after  that  time  she  began  to  suffer 
with  pain  and  bearing  down  in  the  pelvis,  especially  daring  the  acts 
of  menstmation  and  defecation.  She  informed  me  that  the  pain 
attending  this  latter  act  resembled  in  severity  the  pain  in  labour. 
On  examination,  I  found  the  os  uteri  in  its  normal  situation,  some- 
what engorged,  and  slightly  eroded.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the 
vagina,  I  found  a  tumour  pressing  upon  the  rectum ;  from  its  shape, 
size,  and  position,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  this  tumour  as  the  retro- 
fleeted  ftmdus  of  the  uterus.  At  this  visit,  I  cauterized  with  arg. 
nit.  the  excoriated  surface  of  the  os  tincaa.  On  the  19th  September, 
I  introduced  Simpson's  uterine  bougie,  and  established  as  a  fact 
what  I  had  previously  supposed,  viz.,  that  the  uterus  was  in  a  state 
of  retroflexion.  The  instrument  could  not  be  introduced  with  its 
concavity  towards  the  pubes,  but  it  entered  readily  with  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  sacrum ;  and  when  it  was  so  introduced,  the  end 
of  the  bougie  could  be  felt  at  the  extremity  of  the  tumour  which 
pressed  upon  the  rectum. 

By  turning  the  instrument  within  the  uterus,  its  concavity  was 
brought  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  tumour  which  pressed  upon  the 
rectum  disappeared. 

On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  tumour  re-appeared,  but  it 
did  not  descend  as  low  as  before ;  and  from  that  time  the  severe  pain 
attending  defecation  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  bougie  and  the  temporary  replacement  of  the  uterus 
were  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  a  week.  It  occasioned  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  irritation.  On  the  18th  of  October,  I 
introduced  Simpson's  uterine  pessary,  which  the  patient  wore  with- 
out material  inconvenience  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  she 
experienced  severe  pain;  and,  on  examination,  I  ascertained  that  the 
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inBtrament  had  slipped,  and  that  the  uterus  had  become  bent  over 
its  extremity.  I  replaced  it  in  its  proper  position  and  the  patient 
again  became  comfortable.  On  the  25th,  I  again  found  that  the 
instrument  had  become  somewhat  displaced ;  I  again  put  it  in  its 
proper  position.  On  the  80th,  I  found  that  the  instrument  had  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  amount  of  irntation,  and  I  accordingly  re- 
moved it.  On  the  6th  of  November,  I  explored  the  uterus  with  an 
uterine  bougie  which  entered  readily  with  its  concavity  towards  the 
pubes.  ^0  ti;nxoar  ewied  at  the  ppsterior  part  (^  tM  V^gioftf 
From  that  time  till  December  9th,  I  made  several  similar  examina- 
tions, apd  always  f^nind  th^  vttemm  io.  itj»  proper  pontiox^.  The 
uteruS|  however,  remained  somewhat  engorged,  and  ther^  was  some 
erosioi^  at  the  vaginal  orifice,  for  which  I  made  several  applics^tions 
of  the  pitrate  of  silver^  3%ere  was  |i^  returQ  of  the  distressmg 
gyn^ton^s  during  defe^atioii,  and  the  patieQt'^  genera}  health  wi^ 
much  improved* 
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Case  of  Retroflexion  of  the  Utertu.    By  Dr.  B.  W,  MoObsadt, 

of  New  Tork. 

Mbs.  S.,  setat.  95 J  bom  in  New  York,  the  mother  of  several  ohil- 
dren,  but  now  separated  from  her  husband,  was  con&ied  nine 
months  ago  of  an  ifl^timat^  ddld.  Since  her  eonflnement,  she 
has  suffered  from  a  gradual  decline  of  health  and  strength,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  neryou8&es&  These  symptoms  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  of  pressure  om  the  lower  bowel,  partioolarly  when 
she  first  sits  down,  by  pain  in  the  ba<d:,  by  a  dragging  feel  in  the 
grcHn,  and  fi^qnent  desire  to  pass  water.  Jolting  in  an  omnibus, 
or  mudi  walking,  always  materially  aggravate^  her  sufferings.  She 
has  a  sallow  complexion,  and  an  anzloiis  expresaon  of  countenance. 

On  vaginal  examination,  found  the  os  higher  up  than  natural,  the 
anterior  lip  partiaUy  efboed  against  the  wall  of  the  vagina,  while 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  could  be  felt  low  down  between  the  vagina 
and  the  rectnm*  The  finger  introduced  into  the  rectom,  imme- 
diately detected  a  firm  round  tumour,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  en- 
croaching on  its  cavity.  The  uterine  bougie  was  introduced  with  its 
concavity  forwards,  and  the  uterus  readfly  replaced  in  its  natural 
position ;  tiie  uterus  was  found  eomdderably  enlarged.  The  patient 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  directed  to  lie  upon  her  face  as  much 
as  possible.  The  bowels  were  moved  with  small  doses  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  magnesia,  and  half  a  gndn  of  the  proto-ioifide  of 
mercury  was  given  morning  and  evening.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days,  a  bitter  infusion  was  added  to  the  remainder  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  sound  was  used  every  second  day  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  the  uterus,  which  was  constantly  found  to  have  resumed 
its  abnormal  position. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  patient's  general  health  was  much 
improved.  The  complexion  had  become  clear,  the  appetite  and 
strength  better.  The  feelings  dependent  upon  the  displacement  of 
the  uterus  were  still  present,  though  in  a  diminished  degree. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  28th,  5  P.M.  The  nterus  was  replaced  and  the 
uterine  pessary  introduced.  The  patient  feels  no  pain  from  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument,  and  expressed  herself  as  perfectly 
comfortable.  She  was  directed  to  lie  down  and  remain  perfectly 
quiet. 

Sunday,  29th.  Had  been  chilly  during  the  night,  and  com- 
plained of  a  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  some  soreness  in 
the  hypogastric  region.  The  pulse  was  one  hundred,  and  the  skin 
warm,  with  tendency  to  perspiration. 

An  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  ordered.  This  operated 
freely.  In  the  afternoon,  the  skin  was  cool,  the  desire  to  pass 
water  less  troublesome,  and  the  patient  in  every  way  comfortable. 

Monday,  doing  well. 

Tuesday,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  I  was  sent  for  in  haste.  Mrs. 
S.  had  during  the  night  a  severe  chill.  She  had  vomited  repeatedly, 
the  matters  vomited  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fluids  drunk. 

She  complained  of  great  pain  and  soreness  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  stretching  through  to  the  back.  There  was  frequent  desire 
to  pass  water,  and  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  about  the  hypogas- 
trium.  She  was  very  restless,  the  pulse  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
and  moderately  full,  and  the  skin  warm  and  dry*  The  instrument 
was  withdrawn.  The  stem  was  covered  with  an  offensive  secre- 
tion of  dirty  colour,  apparently  muco-purulent  in  its  nature.  Quiet 
was  enjoined,  and  two  grains  of  opium  were  administered.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  had  ceased,  the  abdominal  ten- 
derness was  diminished,  and  the  desire  to  pass  urine  less  frequent ; 
the  pulse  was  one  hundred  and  six,  and  she  perspired  copiously. 
On  the  next  day  she  was,  with  the  exception  of  feeling  weak,  in 
her  usual  health.  If  the  patient  had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
submitted  to  treatment  until  the  uterus  had  been  reduced  to  its  nor- 
mal size,  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  might  not  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  irritation,  and  perhaps,  in  such  case,  the  health  of 
the  patient  might  have  been  restored  without  its  employment. 


E. 


The  Oammitteey  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association^  to  Report  upon  the  subject  of  ^^  Medical 
Education^**  respectfuUy  submit  that  they  have  endeavoured  dili- 
gently to  perform  the  duties  assigr^d  them  by  the  Constitution^ 
and  rum  ask  leave  to  present  the  folhwingy  as  the  result  of  their 
labours. 

REPORT. 

The  subjects  which  the  committee  is  directed  to  investigate,  as 
defined  by  the  standing  rules,  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following 
sections: — 

Sect.  1. — An  examination  into  the  general  condition  of  Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States,  in  comparison  with  the  state  of 
medical  education  in  other  enlightened  nations ;  noticing,  as  occsr 
sion  may  call  for,  the  courses  of  instruction,  the  practical  require- 
ments for  graduation,  the  modes  of  examination  for  conferring 
degrees,  and  the  number  of  pupils  and  of  graduates  at  the  several 
Medical  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Sect.  2. — The  requirements  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners. 

Sect.  8. — The  legal  requirements,  exacted  of  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

Sect.  4. — Such  measures,  prospective  or  established,  in  reference 
to  Medical  Education  and  the  reputable  standing  of  the  profession, 
as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  fifth  section,  to  comprise  the  consider- 
ation of  certain  matters  not  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  and 
which  were  specially  referred  to  this  committee. 
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It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  each  of  these  several  subjects  sepa- 
rately, and  we  shall  do  this  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
arranged. 

SECTION  L 

Of  the  Cf-eneral  Condition  of  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States^  in  comparison  with  the  State  of  Medical  Education  in 
other  enlightened  ntxtionSy  ^e.  ^e. 

A. 

To  enable  us  to  institute  on  intelligible  and  satisfactory  compa- 
rison between  the  state  of  Medical  Education  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  will  present  a  synopsis  of  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  in 
some  of  the  European  institutions  in  regard  to  the  subjects  taught, 
courses  of  instruction,  requirements  from  students,  examinations  for 
the  degree,  and  other  m$i.tters  pertment  to  this  subject,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  th^  ^eg^lationp  ijstablished  by  the  colleges  of  our  own 
country. 

L  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  following  UnivOTsities  in  Great  Britain  ^nd  Jjreland,  are  em- 
powe;red  to  grant  Medi^  Degrees,  viz.;-^ 

1.  University  of  l^ondon,  2,  University  of  Oafordf  8,  Uni- 
versity pf  Cambridge.  4f  Umverpity  of  Sdinbur^*  5.  University 
of  St,  Andrews.  6.  Umversity  pf  Ab^rdeepu  7,  University  of 
Glasgow.    8.  University  of  Diibl|iu 

Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  colleges  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, whose  fellpws  tpaoh  medif^iQe  and  surgery,  lund  which  lire 
authorized  to  grant  certificates  an4  fiwi^s  aft^r  e?apittatipn. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  universities,  and  at 
most  of  the  other  i;n9titutiop8;  is  ess^t^Uy  th^  fame,  and  hencf  we 
wiU  only  cite  the  rules,  k^  i^  foro^  at  09^  of  thm* 

UWTBBBITT  OF  'EJ>iS9\moMrStatute9  of  th  Univerdly  of  Edin- 
hurghf  r^i^^  to  the  D^f^  of  M*J>(> 

Sect.  I. — ^No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  who  \m  Qot  been  engaged  in  medical 
study  for  i^m  years,  dnri^g  ^  least  mx  moiitb9  of  eaeh,  either  an 
the  University  of  E4inburgh,  ^r  in  some  other  isniveraity  whene  the 
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degree  of  M,  D,  is  giy^n ;  unle9s,  in  addition  to  three  Anni  Medici 
in  an  tuuTeraity,  hp  has  attended,  dnriAg  at  least  six  winter  monthB, 
the  medical  or  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital,  which  ac- 
commodates at  least  eighty  patients,  and  during  the  same  period^  a 
course  of  practical  anatomjf  in  which  ^ase,  three  jear9  of  murer* 
sity  study  will  ^  ftdmitt0elt 

Sect.  JX-^No  one  shaU  be  admitted  to  the  fiiamipations  for  the 
degree  of  doctor,  who  has  not  given  sufficient  eyidenpe-^ 

1.  That  he  has  studied,  once  at  least,  each  of  the  following  d^ 
partmeiits  of  medical  science^  under  professors  of  medicine  in  this 
or  some  other  university,  as  already  deSaed^  viz.;  Anatomy,  Che- 
mistry, Materia  Medica  an4  Pharmacy,  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  peculiar 
to  Women  and  Children,  General  Pathology,  Practical  Anatomy 
(unless  it  hftS  been  attended  i^  the  year  of  extra  academical  study 
allowed  by  Sect*  L);  during  courses  of  m  months*  Clinical  Medi* 
dne,  tliat  is,  the  treatment  of  patients  in  a  public  hospital,  under  a 
professor  of  medicine,  by  whom  lectures  on  the  cases  are  given — 
during  a  course  of  six  pionihs,  or  t^wo  courses  of  three  months. 
Clinical  Surgei^,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Botany,  Natural  History, 
including  Zoology,  during  a  course  of  at  least  three  months. 

2.  That  in  each  year  pf  his  academical  studies  in  medicine,  he 
has  attended  at  least  two  of  the  six  months  courses  of  lectures  above 
specified,  or  one  of  these,  and  two  of  the  three  months  courses, 

3.  That,  besides  the  course  of  clinical  medicine  already  pre- 
scribed, he  has  attended,  for  at  lca9t  ,six  months  of  another  year, 
the  medical  or  surgical  practice  Pf  ft  general  hospital,  either  ^t  Ed- 
inburgh or  elsewhere,  which  aecomniodates  not  fewer  than  eighty 
patients. 

4.  That  he  has  attended,  for  at  least  six  months,  by  apprentice- 
ship er  otherwise,  the  art  of  compounding  and  dispensing  drug?  at 
the  laboratory  of  a  hospital,  dispensary,  member  of  a  surgical  ccl* 
l^e  or  feculty,  licentiate  of  the  London  oy  Dublin  Society  of  Apo* 
theoariei^  or  a  professional  chemist  and  druggist. 

5.  That  he  has  attended,  for  at  least  six  months,  by  apprentice^' 
ship  or  otherwise,  the  out-practice  of  a  hospital,  or  the  practice  of 
a  dispensary,  or  that  of  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  member  of  the 
London  or  Dublin  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

Sect.  in. — ^No  one  shall  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor,  wh^  has 
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not  studied,  in  the  manner  already  prescribed,  for  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  his  graduation,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Sect.  IV. — ^Every  candidate  for  the  degree  in  medicine  must 
deliver,  before  the  24th  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  he  proposes 
to  graduate,  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine — 

1.  A  declaration,  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  will  be  so  before  the  day  of  graduation,  and  that 
he  will  not  be  then  under  articles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon 
or  other  master. 

2.  A  statement  of  his  studies,  as  well  in  literature  and  philo- 
sophy as  in  medicine,  accompanied  with  proper  certificates. 

3.  A  medical  dissertation,  composed  by  himself^  in  Latin  or 
English ;  to  be  perused  by  a  professor,  and  subject  to  his  approval. 

Sect.  V. — Before  a  candidate  be  examined  in  medicine,  the 
medical  faculty  shall  ascertain,  by  examination,  that  he  possesses  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

Sect.  VI. — If  the  faculty  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  they  shall 
proceed  to  examine  him,  either  vivd-voce  or  in  writing:  1st,  on 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  natural 
history  bearing  chiefly  on  Zoology ;  and  2d,  on  Materia  Medica, 
Pathology,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Sect.  VII. — Students,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  on  the  first  division  of  these  subjects,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  of  their  studies,  shall  be  admitted  to  it  at  that 
time. 

Sect.  VIIL — If  any  one,  at  these  private  examinations,  be  found 
unqualified  for  the  degree,  he  must  study  for  another  year  two  of 
the  subjects  prescribed  in  Sect.  II.,  under  professors  of  medicine,  in 
this  or  some  other  university,  as  above  defined,  before  he  can  be 
admitted  to  another  examination. 

Sect.  IX. — Should  he  be  approved  of,  he  will  be  allowed,  but  not 
required,  to  print  his  thesis;  and,  if  printed,  forty  copies  of  it  must 
be  delivered  before  the  25th  day  of  July  to  the  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty. 
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Sect.  X. — If  the  candidate  have  satisfied  the  medical  faculty,  the 
dean  shall  lay  the  proceedings  before  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by 
whose  authority  the  candidate  shall  be  summoned,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  to  defend  his  thesis ; .  and,  finally,  if  the  Senate  think  fit,  he 
shall  be  admitted,  on  the  first  lawful  day  of  August,  to  the  degree 
of  doctor. 

Sect.  XI. — The  Senatus  Academicus,  on  the  day  here  appointed, 
shall  assemble  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
the  degree;  and  no  candidate,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  be  assigned, 
shall  absent  himself,  on  pain  of  being  refused  his  degree  for  that 
year. 

The  branches  taught  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  are  thirteen 
in  number,  and  thirteen  professors  are  attached  to  the  school.  The 
professors  are  appointed  by  the  city  authorities,  and  are  remunerated 
by  fees  from  the  students  (about  twenty  dollars  for  each  course). 
To  insure  the  regular  attendance  of  students,  they  are  required  to 
inscribe  their  names  once  every  month  in  an  album,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  deposit  cards'*'  with  the  janitor  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  expense  of  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  of 
graduation  at  Edinburgh,  are  very  heavy. 

*  C^ixnre  Cibbs.— Students  are  expected  always  to  cany  with  them  visiting  cards, 
and  each  professor  is  reqaired  to  call  for  these  a  certain  number  of  times  during  the 
coarse,  and  at  uncertain  periods.  Sometimes  orders  are  given  to  the  janitor  to  demand 
them  as  the  young  men  enter  the  room,  and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  The 
profesBor  then  checks  off  in  his  register  the  names  of  those  present.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  a  reference  is  made  to  these  returns,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  applicant  for 
a  certificate  has  been  absent  more  than  a  given  limited  number  of  times  (except  by 
leave,  or  for  sickness)  the  certificate  is  refused ;  and,  without  this  voucher,  which  is 
required  prior  to  examination,  the  course  counts  as  nothing,  and  must  be  followed  again. 


Table  Blowing  the  namber  of  students  aUd  gradtlates  at  the 
seTeral  Medical  Schools  of  Scotland,  during  the  last  five  years. 
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Number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  six  M«dical  Schools  (^ 
Dublin  (namely,  Peter's  St.,  Petoi-'B  St,  Original  Seiool,  P«jk  St, 
College  of  Surgeons,  Richmond,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,)  during 
the  yean  indioated,  aad  lieentisteB  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Sor- 
geoAS  of  bvland. 


In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  abont  five  licentiates  annually 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland. 

The  average  number  of  pupils,  attending  the  several  hospitals  in 
Dublin,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  about  three  hundred 
annually. 

■  Not  returned,  expected  to  be  about  tiKly. 

t  No  letunu. 

X  ThU  ntunbei  doet  no(  inolade  the  gndnatei  in  AogtuI  of  the  pTMent  jwz. 
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IL  PRANCE, 


The  medical  schools  in  this  country  constitute  coIlectiTely  a 
branch  of  ihe  Unrversity  of  France,  and  form  one  of  the  five  ivi- 
mons  of  the  *^  Academy  of  Paris/'  They  Comprise  three  faculties, 
entitled  By  law  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges,  and  to  grant 
diplomas,  the  holders  of  which  may  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
anywhere  in  France.  The  seats  of  the  three  dchools  are,  Paris, 
Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg.  Besides  those  here  indicated,  there 
are  "preparatory,"  or  "secondary  schools,"  established  in  most  of 
the  proTincial  towns,  for  affording  ihstruction  in  Anatomy,  Practice 
of  Medicine,  and  Surgery;  and  for  granting  licenses  to  practice, 
under  many  restrictioils,  however,  to  an  inferior  order  of  medical 
men,  denominated  ^Offieiers  de  SantS.^*  The  lectures  on  all  the 
branches  are  gratuitous  to  the  student,  the  professors  being  paid,  by 
govemment,  salaries  varying  from  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
francs. 

Paris  School  of  Medicine. — There  are  eighteen  distinct  chairs 
established  in  the  Paris  School  of  Medicine^  and  twenty-six  regularly 
appointed  professors,  who  are  aided  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  a  number  of  agrigS^j  or  assistant  professors. 

CimneB. — The  instruction  is  at  present  embraced  in  eighteen 
eotirses  of  lectures,  whidh  are  divided  into  a  winter  and  a  summer 
session.  The  former  commences  with  the  month  of  November,  and 
terminates  in  March;  the  latter  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  and  is  continued  until  the  end  of  July ;  August,  September, 
and  October,  are  a  vacation.  The  winter  course  comprises  lectures  on 
Anatomy,  Medical  Chemistry,  Legal  Medicine,  Surgical  Pathology, 
Medical  Pathology,  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Clinical 
Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Midwifery.  The  summer 
session  embraces  courses  on  Medical  Physics,  Hygiene,  Medical 
Katural  History,  Accouchements,  Physiology,  Surgical  Pathology, 
Medical  Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Organic  Chemistry,  Therapeu- 
tics, Pathological  Anatomy,  Operative  Surgery,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

The  clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  hospitals  during  five 
mornings  of  the  week|  and  usually  commence  about  nine  o'clock^ 
or  immediately  after  the  visit  to  the  wards.  All  the  other  lectures 
jure  delivered  at  the  "School  of  Medicine,"  and  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  four  o'clock. 
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Inscriptions  and  Qualifications  required  from  Students. — An  "m- 
scription"  means  the  registering  one's  name  in  a  register  kept  for 
the  purpose.  This  has  to  be  repeated  every  three  months,  and  on 
each  occasion  the  student  will  receive  a  card  certifying  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  inscribed.  When  a  young  man,  whose  intention  it  is 
to  study  medicine,  presents  himself  at  the  bureau  of  the  Faculty,  to 
take  out  his  first  inscription,  (which,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  all 
subsequent  ones,  must  be  done  in  person,)  he  is  required  to  deposit 
with  the  secretary  the  following  documents :  1st.  His  certificate  of 
birth.  2d.  His  parent's  or  guardian's  consent  for  him  to  study 
medicine,  should  he  be  a  minor.  3d.  A  certificate  of  his  morality. 
4th.  His  diploma  of  "Bachelor  of  Letters."* 

A  diploma  of  "Bachelor  of  Sciences"t  is  required  after  the 
fourth  inscription,  and  prior  to  the  first  examination. 

If  the  father  or  guardian  of  a  student  does  not  reside  in  Paris,  he 
must  introduce  some  known  and  respectable  citizen,  who  is  willing 
to  become  responsible  for  his  good  conduct. 

The  full  term  of  study  comprises  four  years,  or  sixteen  quarterly 
terms. 

Examinations. — ^Every  pupil,  before  he  can  gain  a  diploma  from 
the  Paris  Faculty  of  medicine,  must  submit  to  five  examinations;  one 
of  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  study,  and  the  rest 
at  stated  intervals  after.  The  first  examination  is  on  the  subject  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Medical  Natural  History.  The  second 
embraces  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  third,  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal Pathology.  The  fourth.  Hygiene,  Legal  Medicine,  Pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics.  The  fifth  and  last,  is  a  practical 
one,  and  is  conducted  at  the  hospital  of  the  Faculty  {Hdpiial  des 
Cliniques):  it  consists  in  selecting  two  patients  from  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  and  examining,  and  prescribing  for  them  in  tho  pre- 
sence of  a  committee  of  three  professors.  The  first  four  examina- 
tions are  conducted  by  two  professors  and  one  assistant  professor, 
and  three  candidates  are  examined  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  fifth 
examination  only  two  candidates  at  a  time  are  admitted.  Physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  graduates  of  foreign  schools,  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  a  diploma  from  the  Paris  Faculty,  must  submit  to 

*  In  lien  of  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  LetterSi  the  stndent  may  snbmit  to  an  exami- 
nation, of  one  hour's  duration,  on  the  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  General  His- 
tory, and  Geogn^hy* 

j-  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  the  examination  is  made  on  Mathematics, 
Chemistjry,  2^1ogy,  Botany,  Physics,  and  Mineralogy. 
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all  the  ezaminations  reqidred  from  stadents;  they  must  likewise  ex- 
hibit their  diplomas  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
If  they  can  show,  by  proper  certificates,  that  they  haye  studied  in  a 
foreign  nniversity  during  two  years  longer  than  is  required  in  the  Paris 
Faculty,  they  are  entitled  to  an  immediate  examination,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  all  charges  exacted  for  the  fiye  separately.  If  they  cannot 
produce  proof  of  having  been  six  years  engaged  in  study,  then  such 
time  as  they  have  studied  will  be  allowed  them,  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds;  for  instance,  proof  of  three  years  study  abroad,  is  ad- 
mitted as  equivalent  to  two  years  in  the  Paris  school,  and  hence, 
attendance  on  lectures  will  be  required  for  two  years  only,  and  so 
on.  The  government  has  the  privilege  of  granting  unconditional 
licenses  to  foreigners  to  practice  in  France.  The  examinations  are 
conducted  in  French,  and  by  the  professors  themselves,  or  by  the 
assistant  professors  {agrSgSa).  A  student  is  always  notified,  four 
days  beforehand,  of  the  time  appointed  for  an  examination;  and  if 
he  does  not  present  himself  at  the  hour  indicated,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  apply  for  another  examination  until  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  which  are  thus  lost  to  him. 

Theses. — By  an  order  of  the  Council  Boyal  of  Public  Instruction 
(1838),  the  theses  of  all  candidates  for  medical  degrees  are  to  con- 
sist of  written  answers  to  four  questions,  which  are  to  be  drawn  by 
lot*  The  questions  embrace  the  subjects  of  the  Physical  Sciences, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery  and  Medicine.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions on  each  of  these  branches,  are  proposed  by  the  Council  Royal, 
and  those  relating  to  the  difierent  subjects  are  deposited  in  separate 
urns,  from  each  of  which  the  candidate  draws  one  in  the  presence  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  after  having  undergone  his  second 
examination.  The  thesis  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean 
when  the  student  offers  himself  for  his  final  examination,  and  it  is 
referred  to  some  member  of  the  Faculty  to  examine,  prior  to  its 
being  supported  in  public  by  the  author.  All  theses  must  be  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  student. 

Every  professor  delivers,  on  an  average,  five  lectures  a  week 
during  each  session.  The  whole  expense  of  obtaining  a  degree  at 
Paris,  is  about  $200. 

Number  of  students  matriculated  at  the  Paris  School  of  Medicine 
during  the  following  years:  1843,  282;  1844,  251;  1845,  224; 
1846,  216;  1847,  230;  1848,  272. 

Whole  number  of  medical  students  in  attendance  on  lectures  at 
Tans,  on  the  first  day  of  January  1849, 1,200. 
TOL.  n. — ^18 
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III.  GERMANY. 


The  Universities  of  Germany  proper  at  which  medicine  is  taught, 
and  which  have  the  power  of  granting  medical  diplomas,  are  those 
of  Berlin,  Sonn,  Breslau,  Erlangen,  Freyberg,  Giessen,  Gottingen, 
Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Kbnigsberg,  Leipsic,  Marburg,  Munich, 
Tubingen,  Wiirzburg,  Prague,  and  Vienna. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  all  of  these  institutions  is 
similar  in  its  general  features,  and  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  to  those 
who  enlist  themselves  as  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medical 
science,  in  all  its  essential  and  collateral  branches.  Indeed,  many 
subjects  are  taught,  and  insisted  upon  as  necessary  for  graduation, 
which  we  might  be  disposed  to  regard  as  superfluous. 

We  select  one  of  the  PruBnari^  institutions  as  a  type  of  the  Ger- 
man colleges. 

Univbrsity  op  Berlin.  1.  Professors. — The  number  of  pro- 
fessors employed  in  teaching  medicine  is  twenty-eight,  together  with 
thirty-nine  assistants.  The  first  are  divided  into  ordinary,  and  ex- 
traordinary. The  ordinary  professors  receive  a  salary  of  from  one 
to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  each;  the  extraordinary,  from  five  to 
eight  hundred  each;  the  assistants  receive  no  stated  compensation, 
but  have  the  privilege  of  taking  students,  and  of  lecturing  to  private 
classes.  All  the  professors  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  each  one  delivers  at  least  one,  often  two  lectures  a  day. 

2.  Branches  taught. — The  subjects  taught  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct branches  are.  Psychology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Meta- 
physics and  Anthropology,  Natural  Sciences,  Physics,  Climatology, 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Mine- 
ralogy, Anatomy,  Physiology,  History  of  Medicine,  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  Pharmacology,  Dietetics,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
Mental  Diseases,  Surgery,  Ophthalmology,  Bandages  and  Instru- 
ments, Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical 
Medicine,  Clinical  Midwifery,  Clinical  Ophthalmology,  and  Dispen- 
sary practice. 

*  In  Jhutria^  many  very  minute  rules  have  to  be  complied  with,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
diploma,  and  the  greatest  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  candidates}  who,  (ven  though 
they  be  graduatei  of  other  institutions,  must  study  all  the  branches  over  again  during  six 
years.  The  examinations  are  held  every  six  months,  and  no  student  can  be  promoted  to 
another  course  until  he  has  passed  his  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  during  the 
preceding  one.  If  twice  rejected  on  the  first  examination,  he  is  not  even  allowed  to 
continue  his  medical  studies. 
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8.  CourBBB. — There  are  two  courses  of  five  months  duration  during 
each  year :  these  are  divided  into  winter  and  summer  sessions^  and 
there  is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

4.  Requirement  from  Students. — ^Besides  conforming  to  nume- 
rous police  regulations,  every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  medi- 
cal department  must  undergo  a  satisfactory  preliminary  examination 
on  the  subjects  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Natural  Sciences, 
the  Classics,  Mathematics,  History,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Philoso- 
phy; or  else  present  certificates  of  acquirement  in  each  of  these 
branches  from  some  recognized  academy  or  university.  Students 
are  expected  to  follow  from  four  to  six  lectures  a  day,  and  cannot- be 
admitted  to  an  examination  for  a  degree,  until  they  shall  have  been 
in  attendance  On  lectures  for  four  years.  (From  four  to  six  years 
are  usually  required.) 

5.  Examinaiions. — Besides  the  preliminary  examination  to  which 
students  are  subjected,  prior  to  their  being  allowed  to  matriculate, 
three  others  are  imposed  before  they  can  obtain  their  degree.  These 
are  required  by  law,  and  are  denominated  respectively,  tlie  Examen 
PhUoeophicumj  Tentamen  Medicumy  and  the-  JExamen  Rigorosum. 

,  The  first  is  held  about  the  end  of  the  second  year's  study,  and 
embraces  the  subjects  which  have  been  taught  during  the  preceding 
sessions.  The  Tentamen  is^  as  its  name  implies,  a  test  examination. 
It  consists  of  a  close  and  minute  questioning  by  one  professor  on  all 
the  branches  of  science,  and  is  only  preparatory  to  the  final  test  or 
Hxamen  Rigorosum.  The  object  of  it  is  to  ascertain  if  the  candi- 
date is  prepared  to  undergo  the  last  ordeal,  to  which  he  cannot  be 
submitted  without  the  approbation  of  the  single  examiner.  Should 
this  person  judge  him  not  to  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  must  con- 
tinue his  studies  for  some  time  longer.  If  successful  at  the  Tenta- 
fnenj  he  is  reported  to  be  fit  for  questioning,  and  is  then  admitted  to 
the  JExamen  Rigoromm,  This  last  is  conducted  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner,  but  is  necessarily  severe,  and  calculated  to  ascer- 
tain fully  his  capabilities.  It  embraces  an  investigation  of  his 
knowledge  of  Anatomy,  by  actual  examination  and  extemporary  de- 
scription of  bones  and  organs,  with  dissections;  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  by  selecting  and  describing  medicinal  agents  which 
are  placed  before  him  unlabeled,  and  by  writing  prescriptions  and 
suggesting  combinations ;  of  Operative  Surgery,  by  the  performance 
of  operations  on  the  subject,  and  applying  bandages,  &c. ;  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  by  the  examination  of,  and  indicating  the  treat- 
ment for,  a  certain  number  of  patients  selected  from  the  inmates  of 
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an  hospitftl,  &;c.  ftc*  If  saeeessfol  in  his  final  examination,  the 
candidate  is  recommended  to  the  SenatuB  Academicns,.  and  receiyea 
his  diploma,  which,  however,  is  only  an  academic  honour,  and  con* 
fera  no  right  to  practice. 

The  Hzamen  Rigaroium^  and  the  Examen  Phtlo$opTiicumy  are 
conducted  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
twelve  professors.    They  last  for  six  hours  each. 

6.  Expenses. — The  whole  necessary  expenses  to  the  student  dur- 
ing his  attendance  on.  lectures,  including  matriculation  fee,  charge 
for  examinations,  printing  thesis  (which  is  required  to  be  printed, 
and  publicly  defended),  and  for  the  diploma,  amount  to  the  sum  of 
about  one  hundred  dollars. 

Ukiyebsity  of  Munich,  t — ^*  The  diploma  and  right  to  practice 
medicine  (in  Bavaria)  is  conceded  under  the  following  regulations : 
the  first  two  years  are  devoted  to  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Moral  and 
Juridical  Philosophy,  Philology,  History,  Mathematics,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  Ethnography,  Physics,  Organic  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.  A  satisfactory  examination  at  the  end 
of  two  years  gives  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  medical  faculty. 
The  student  then  attends  three  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  Ana* 
tomy  and  Physiology,  with  demonstrations;  Pharmacy,  Medical 
Ohemistry,  External  and  Internal  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Materia 
Medica,  the  Clinical  Institutions,  General  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
Surgical  Pathology,  Operations,  Obstetrics,  Forensic  Medicine,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine.  The  student  undergoes  an  examination  on 
all  of  these  branches,  and  makes  practical  demonstrations  in  the 
anatomical  theatre.  These  successfully  passed^  two  years  are  de» 
voted  to  practical  study,  or  the  Biennium  PracHcuniy  in  clinical 
hospitals.  The  duties  connected  with  this  position  are,  the  register- 
ing of  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  committed  to  him  or  witnessed 
by  him,  and  also  notes  on  his  obstetrical  cases.  These  records  being 
submitted  to  the  medical  faculty  and  approved,  a  final  examination 
is  held  on  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  which  is  conducted  both  by 
written  questions  and  viva  voce*  The  candidate  is  required  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  publicly,  and  to  defend,  for  two  hours,  theses  written 
and  published  by  him  in  Latin  or  in  German.  An  inaugural  disser- 
tation is  also  required.    The  whole  time  of  study,  under  such  requi* 

*  These  examinatkms  are  very  siinilai  io  their  details  to  those  ooDdncted  by  the  State 
•lamineis,  and  which  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  Report    Sa  Section  HL 
t  From  Homer's  Introductory  Lectnre.    Philadelphia,  1848,  pp.  32. 
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akionfl,  is  seyen  years ;  viz.;  two  for  preliminary  studies,  three  for 
didactic  in  medicine,  and  finally,  two  years  in  practice.  The  ex- 
penses of  graduating  are  about  the  same  as  in  Prussia — nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars." 

Table  showing  the  number  of  medical  students  in  attendance  at 
each  of  the  German  universities  during  the  year  1847. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

"Wliefo  Situated. 

Number  of  Medi< 
oalScadents. 

Umvenity  of  Berlin 

PmsBia 

276 

Sf 

"  Bonn 

w 

84 

« 

<'  Breslan 

l( 

105 

« 

"  Halle 

u 

102  ' 

u 

«  Kfinigsbeig 

u 

61 

M 

<*  Prague 

Bohemia 

130 

a 

"  Fre/berg 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

52 

M 

»  Heidelberg 

«                       u 

163 

M£ 

«  Vienna 

Austria 

Kingdom  of  Hanover 

240 
187 

w 

**  wMtiugen 

u 

"  Erlangen 

Bavaria 

33 

tf 

^  MAnchen  (Mnnich) 

u 

87 

« 

«  Waraburg 

« 

121 

l> 

«  Giessen 

Hesse  Darmstadt 

62 

u 

*<  Jena 

Saxe  Gobarg*Gotfaa 

54 

« 

"  Leipsic 

Saxony 

136 

o 

««  Marbarg 

Hesse  Cassel 

37 

tt 

**  Tubingen 

WQrtemberg 

100 

Total  number  of  Students  of  Medicine 

2030 

\ 

.    IV.  ITALY. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  Universities  of  Italy  which  are 
authorized  to  confer  medical  degrees. 


University 

of  Pavia 

in 

Lombardy. 

u 

**  Genoa 

ii 

Piedmont. 

u 

«  Turin 

a 

ii 

<( 

"  Padua 

a 

the  Venetian  Territory. 

ii 

"  Rome 

ii 

<<   Pontifical  States. 

ii 

"  Bologna 

ii 

a            u               a 

ii 

"  Parma 

ii 

Duchy  of  Parma  and  Plaisance 

ii 

"  Pisa 

a 

Tuscany. 

ii 

"  Naples 

ii 

Kingdom  of  Naples. 

ii 

"  Palermo 

a 

Island  of  Sicily. 

ii 

^^  Messina 

ii 

ii       ii        ii 
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Besides  the  above  folly  organized  and  renowned  institutions,  to 
wbich  alone  are  delegated  the  right  to  confer  the  highest  honours 
in  medicine,  there  are  numeroas  colleges  and  schools  which  have  thd 
privileges  of  teaching  and  of  granting  certificates — only,  however, 
after  a  severe  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination — which 
entitle  the  possessors  of  them  with  the  approbation  of  the  autho- 
rities, to  practice  Dentistry,  Midwifery,  Veterinary  Surgery,  Phle- 
botomy, and  the  minor  operations  of  Surgery. 

As  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  we  have  selected 
one  of  the  Italian  universities  to  serve  as  a  type  for  the  others — '• 
this  is  the  University  of  Pavia. 

Medical  Department  of  the  Univbrsity  oj  Pavia.  1.  Pro- 
fessors. — Twenty-one  professors,  and  the  same  number  of  assistant 
professors,  are  engaged  in  teaching  medicine  in  this  institution. 
They  are  appointed  by  government,  and  after  a  concours,  and  the 
former  are  paid  salaries  varying  from  four  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  One  lecture  a  day  is  delivered  by  each  professor, 
and  these  are  repeated  by  the  assistants. 

2.  Branche9  taught. — The  branches  taught  are  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  General  and 
Special  Anatomy,  General  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Bandaging 
and  Apparatus,  Ophthalmology,  General  Pathology,  Special  Patho- 
logy and  Therapeutics,  Obstetrics,  Toxicology,  Legal  Medicine, 
Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, and  Veterinary  Surgery. 

3.  Oour%eB. — There  is  a  winter  and, a  summer  course,  of  five 
months  duration  each;  with  two  months  vacation. 

4.  Requirements  from  Students, — Students  must  be  eighteen 
years  of  age;  produce  certificates  of  acquirement  in  all  the  branches 
of  elementary  education,  or  undergo  an  examination  on  History,  Latin 
and  Greek,  Composition,  Mathematics,  Botany,  General  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  before  they,  can  matriculate.  They  are 
expected  to  follow  from  five  to  seven  lectures  a  day,  and  the  shortest 
time  in  which  they  can  graduate  is  four  years. 

5.  Examinations, — There  are  five  examinations.  The  first  is 
held  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  student  is  questioned  upon 
the  subjects  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy,  and  Physio- 
logy, which  he  has  been  required  to  study  during  that  year.  The 
second  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  em- 
braces questions  on  Anatomy  (with  dissections),  Zoology,  General 
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Surgery,  General  Pathology,  Obstetrics,  Pharmacy,  and  Materia  • 
Medica.  The  third  examination  is  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
Operative  Surgery,  Bandages  and  Dressings,  and  Toxicology.  At 
the  end  of  his  fourth  year's  study,  the  student  is  examined  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  subjects  to  which  his  attention  has  been  directed 
duHng  that  year,  yiz..  Legal  Medicine,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 

These  four  examinations  are  held  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors whose  courses  have  been  followed,  and  are  conducted  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  fifthy  or  final  examination  {JExamen  Rig<h 
rosum),  is  held  in  the  presence  of  all  the  professors,  and  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus.  It  is  exceedingly  strict  and  practical,  and 
corresponds  in  its  details  with  that  of  the  State  examiners  in  Ger- 
many* If  the  candidate  is  successful,  he  is  required  to  write  and 
publish  a  thesis,  which  he  must  defend  in  public,  after  which  he 
receives  his  degree ;  this,  however,  eonfera  no  right  to  praetiee, 
'  6*  JSzpenBea. — As  no  fees  are  paid  to  the  professors,  the  whole 
necessary  expenses  attending  the  procuring  of  a  degree  at  Pavia  are 
about  one  hundred  dollars. 

m 

V,  SWITZERLAND. 

There  are  only  two  universities  in  Switzerland  empowered  to 
grant  medical  diplomas ;  they  are  those  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in 
the  cantons  of  the  same  names.  The  course  of  study  pursued,  the 
requirements  for  the  degree,  the  examinations,  and  the  branches 
taught,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  German  and  Italian 
fichools.  The  professors  are  paid  partly  by  the  State,  and  partly 
by  those  attending  their  lectures ;  but  the  student's  fee  to  the  lecr 
turer  does  not  exceed  four  dollars  a  year.  None  but  graduates  of 
a  university  are  allowed  to  become  professors,  or  to  teach  medicine. 

Besides  the  universities,  there  are  several  medical  colleges  which 
are  allowed  to  teach,  and  to  grant  certificates ;  but  they  cannot 
confer  degrees ;  nor  can  they  be  located  at  any  other  place  than  a 
town,  which  has  a  population  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  which  contains  a  public  hospital. 

VL  RUSSIA. 

The  institutions  in  Bussia  and  Poland,  which  are  empowered  by 
royal  authority  to  grant  medical  diplomas,  are  the  following:  1. 
The  Imperial  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy  of  St   Petersburgh, 
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which  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  being  located  in  the  capital, 
and  the  other  at  Moscow.  2.  University  of  St.  Petersborgh.  3. 
University  of  Moscow.  4.  University  of  Karkof.  6.  University 
of  Kiev.  6.  University  of  Kasan.  7.  University  of  Derpbat. 
8.  University  of  Yarsovia.    9.  University  of  Wilna. 

All  of  these  universities  are  endowed  with  equal  rights  and  privi* 
legeSy  except  the  two  latter,  which  are  at  present  in  disgrace,  in 
consequence  of  their  professors  and  students  having  joined  in  the 
great  revolutionary  attempt  against  the  government. 

The  Imperial  Medico-Ghirurgical  Academy  is,  however,  the  most 
important  and  favoured  of  all  literary  establishments,  and  its 
diploma  conveys  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and  the  rights  of  natu« 
nJizalion.  The  regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  students,  subjects 
taught,  courses  of  study,  &;c.  &;c.,  are  the  same  as  in  Berlin,  and  the 
examinations  are  exceedingly  strict.  Indeed,  all  the  medical  schools 
of  Russia  are  modelled  after  those  of  Germany,  and  most  of  the 
professors  are  Germans.  Ample  evidences  of  elementliry  education 
are  invariably  insisted  upon  as  prerequisites  to  admission  into  the 
medical  classes,  and  the  term  of  study  is  of  four  years  duration. 
All  the  professors  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  they  enjoy, 
by  right  of  office,  certain  valuable  and  highly  honourable  privileges. 
The  education  of  medical  students  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the 
professors  are  paid  salaries,  varying  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year  each.  The  heaviest  penalties  are  inflicted 
upon  all  who  practice  their  profession  in  the  empire  without  the 
proper  license.  Graduates  of  all  foreign  universities,  where  medi- 
cine and  surgery  are  taught,  are,  on  application,  admitted  at  once 
to  an  examination  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  Academy, 
and,  if  successful,  they  receive  authority  to  practice.  The  number 
of  medical  students  generally  in  attendance  on  lectures  at  St.  Peter»- 
burgh,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  most  of  them  are  Ger- 
mans. 

Vn.  UNITED  STATES. 

We  select  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  model  of  th^ 
medical  schools  of  our  own  country,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  oldest  established  college.  Its  rules  and  requirements  are 
believed  to  be  quite  as  full  and  extensive  as  those  of  any  other  insti- 
tution, and  its  trustees  and  professors  seem  to  be  as  well  disposed  as 
any  others  to  accede  to  the  general  wish  of  the  profession,  as  ex- 
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preesed  through  this  ABflociation,  to  favour  proper  and  moderate 
iDeasores  of  reform. 

RmuiiATions  of  thb  Medical  Dspabtmbht  ot  thb  UNiyBBsmr 
0?  Pbnksylvania. — The  medical  department  is  nnder  the  immediate 
goyemment  of  the  medical  professors,  who  constitate  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  subject  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Faculty  consists  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy,  a  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Medicine,  a  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  a  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  and  a  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
The  Medical  Faculty  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
and  conducting  the  business  of  their  department,  and  for  the  pre- 
seryation  of  order  and  decorum  among  the  medical  students.  One 
of  the  members  acts  as  Dean,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  Faculty,  to  arrange  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  for 
graduation,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Faculty  at  their  meetings, 
and  to  attend  to  correspondence. 

The  session  for  the  medical  lectures  begins  about  the  first  day  of 
October,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  March  ensuing. 

Preliminary  lectures  are  given  in  the  early  part  of  October,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  of  the  vionth,  and  continuing  until  th4 
opening  of  the  regular  session.  Attendance  upon  these  lectures  is 
not  essential  to  graduation. 

The  commencement  for  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, is  held  by  a  special  mandamus  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  early 
in  April.  The  following  are  the  rules  in  force  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

I.  The  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
have  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and 
have  been,  during  that  time,  the  private  pupil,  for  two  years  at  least) 
of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

H.  The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses 
of  the  following  lectures  in  this  institution:  Anatomy,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Chemistry, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  In- 
atitotes  of  Medicine. 

HI.  Medical  students  who  have  attended  one  complete  course  in 
a  respectable  medical  school,  where  the  attendance  on  two  complete 
covraes  is  necessary  to  a  degree,  where  the  same  branches  are  taught 
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as  in  this,  and  which  is  placed  upon  the  ad  eundem  of  this  school, 
are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  upon  one 
full  course;  the  rules  of  graduation  being  in  other  respects  observed. 
They  are  also  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees,  upon  attending 
here  a  second  term. 

lY.  The  candidate  must  also  have  attended  one  course  of  clinical 
instruction  in  the  Pennsylyania  Hospital,  or  some  other  institution 
approved  of  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

y.  When  a  candidate  applies  to  the  Dean  for  admission,  he  must 
exhibit  his  tickets  to  prove  that  the  above  rules  have  been  complied 
with. 

YL  The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  must  deliver  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  on 
some  medical  subject.  This  thesis  is  referred  to  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make  his  report 
thereon  to  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Yn.  When  a  candidate  is  rejected,  his  essay  will  be  retdned  by 
the  Medical  Faculty. 

YIII.  The  essay  must  be  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting,  and 
must  be  written  uniformly  on  letter  paper  of  the  same  size,  the  alter- 
nate pages  being  left  blank. 

IX.  General  bad  spelling  in  a  thesis,  or  general  inattention  to 
the  rules  of  grammar,  will  preclude  a  candidate  from  examination 
for  a  degree* 

X.  A  thesis  may  be  published  by  the  candidate  if  he  desire  it^ 
the  permission  of  the  professor  by  whom  he  was  examined  thereon 
being  first  obtained;  but  no  alteration  shall  be  afterwards  made  in 
such  thesis  without  the  consent  of  the  said  professor. 

XI.  The  voting  on  the  case  of  each  candidate  is  by  private  ballot. 

XII.  The  candidate  shall  pay  the  fees  of  graduation,  at  the  time 
of  his  examination,  or  before  receiving  notice  of  his  success;  his 
name  may  then  be  entered,  but  not  previously,  on  the  register  of 
passed  candidates,  for  the  purpose  of  being  reported  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  included  in  the  mandamus  for  a  degree. 

Xin.  Candidates  who  have  passed  their  examination,  and  in 
other  respects  complied  with  the  regulations,  are  to  be  reported  by 
the  Dean  to  the  Provost,  who  will  conmiunicate  such  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  order  that,  if  approved  of  by  them,  their 
mandamus  be  issued  for  conferring  the  degree. 

XIY.  The  degree  will  not  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate  who 
absents  himself  from  the  public  commencement,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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XY.  Graduates  of  medical  sehools,  on  the  ad  eundem  list,  by 
attending  on  a  fall  set  of  tickets,  one  complete  course  in  this  insti- 
tution, are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  students  who  have  attended 
two  complete  courses  here;  that  is,  they  may  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  graduation — also,  if  they  attend  a  second  time,  the 
tickets  will  be  free.  Such  graduates,  if  of  five  years'  standing,  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  lectures,  upon  a  general  ticket  of 
admission,  free  of  expense,  except  the  cost  of  the  matriculating 
ticket.    But  this  general  ticket  does  not  qualify  for  graduation. 

RuLss  OF  Examination  fob  the  Dbgbbb  of  Doctor  of  Mbi>i- 
dNB. — ^1.  The  names  and  essays  of  the  candidates  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  Dean,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year.  The 
candidates  are  then  to  be  divided,  either  by  their  own  arrangement 
or  by  that  of  the  Dean,  into  classes,  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Dean. 

2.  These  classes  will  be  designated  numerically,  and  then  formed 
into  groups,  there  being  seven  classes  in  each  group. 

3*  No  person's  name  will  be  received  on  a  class  unless  his  essay 
be  in  possession  of  the  Dean;  nor  is  his  name  to  be  attached  to  a 
class  by  any  other  than  the  Dean,  unless  he  shall  have  signified  his 
desire  to  that  effect. 

4.  The  classes  are  to  call  at  the  houses  of  the  several  professors, 
or  at  some  other  place  designated  by  the  latter;  and  when  in  attend- 
ance, each  of  the  individuals  composing  a  class  is  to  be  examined 
separately,  and  in  the  order  of  his  name  on  the  list  of  his  class. 

5.  Each  professor  is  to  keep  a  list  of  those  examined  by  him,  and 
opposite  to  the  name  of  each  candidate,  is  to  note  the  result  of  his 
examination,  with  the  view  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  as 
to  his  qualifications  for  the  degree. 

6.  As  the  examination  of  each  group  of  classes  shall  be  completed, 
the  Faculty  will  meet;  the  names  of  the  candidates  examined  are  to 
be  read  by  the  Dean;  and,  as  each  name  is  called,  the  professors  are 
to  consult  l^eir  memoranda,  and,  if  no  remarks  be  made,  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  by  ballot.  Without  three  negative  votes,  the  candidate 
38  to  be  considered  as  having  passed,  and  is  to  be  entitled  to  his 
degree.  Should  three  negative  votes  be  cast,  the  candidate  is  sus- 
pended, but  with  the  privilege  of  another  examination  before  the 
whole  Faculty  in  joint  session.  Upon  this  second  examination,  thre6 
negative  votes  reject  for  that  season  of  examination,  but  the  candi^ 
date  may  present  himself  in  a  subsequent  season. 
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7.  A  candidate  nnsaecessfnl  in  the  first  ballot,  upon  deelining  an 
examination  before  the  Faculty  in  joint  session,  has  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing  his  thesis,  without  being  considered  as  rejected. 

8.  If,  upon  the  name  of  a  candidate  being  called  out,  one  or  more 
of  the  Faculty  haye  remarks  to  make  in  relation  to  his  qualifications, 
they  are  to  be  heard  before  the  Vote  is  taken. 

9.  The  candidates  in  classes  being  thus  disposed  of^  the  Faculty 
will  then  proceed  with  those  who  may  prefer  an  examination  before 
the  Faculty  in  joint  session ;  and  afterwards  with  those  who,  having 
received  three  negative  votes,  may  still  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  second  examination  offered  by  the  Faculty. 

10.  Official  notice  of  a  successful  examination  will  be  delivered 
upon  the  fees  of  graduation  being  paid,  after  which,  the  candidate 
will  insert  his  own  name,  with  the  title  of  his  essay,  upon  the  Begis- 
ter  of  Ghraduates.  No  diploma  will  be  made  out.  Or  parsed  candi<> 
date  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  except  from  an  entry  upon 
the  Begister. 

11.  If  a  thesis  be  found  remarkable  for  any  good  quality,  the 
fact  is  to  be  reported  by  the  professor  having  charge  of  the  thesis 
to  the  Faculty  at  their  meeting,  who  may  take  upon  it  such  action 
as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

By  an  examination  of  the  details  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  system  of  instruction  in  medicine  in  vogue 
in  European  countries  is  much  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  than 
with  us.  The  time  required  to  be  devoted  to  study  is  not  only  lon- 
ger, but  a  preparatory  education  is,  in  all  instances,  insisted  upon  as 
being  absolutely  essential ;  and  young  men,  prior  to  commencing 
their  medical  studies,  must  furmsh  abundant  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  having  attained  a  given,  and  by  no  means  small 
amount  of  academic  learning.  It  is  wisely  considered  that,  without 
preliminary  training  and  knowledge  in  the  several  departments  of 
general  science,  their  minds  are  not  properly  prepared  for  receiving 
instruction  iii  the  hi|^  and  complicated  branches  of  professional 
education. 

The  subjects  taught  in  Europe  are  more  numerous,  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  time  is  devoted  to  their  study  than  is  allowed 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  so  disposed  also  that  they  follow 
,each  other  in  a  regular  consecutive  order.  The  student  is  thus 
.enabled  to  prepare  himself  on  a  given  number  of  subjects,  by  close 
application  to  their  details,  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time ;  after 
which  he  is  examined;  and,  if  successful,  his  mind  being  relieved  of  a 
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portion  of  care  and  anxiety,  he  is  better  prepared  to  commence  and 
proeecnte  the  stady  of  a  new  series,  upon  which  he  is  likewise  in 
turn  examined,  and  which  he  dismisses,  for  the  time  being,  from  his 
thoughts.  How  infinitely  superior  is  this  course  to  that  which  com- 
pels him  to  burden  his  memory,  and  toil  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  attendance  on  lectures,  to  keep  pace  with  his  preceptors  in  their 
endeayours  to  impart  to  him  instruction  on  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
which  are  crowded  together,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  of  which  must 
be  obtained  in  the  very  short  space  of  time  allowed  by  most  of  our 
colleges  as  the  period  in  which  their  courses  are  comprised ! 

Of  the  branches  of  medical  education  taught  with  the  greatest 
leal,  and  which  are  properly  held  abroad  to  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant, there  are  many  which  are  but  slightly  regarded  in  this 
country,  and  nowhere  taught  'm  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner. 
No  proper  attention  is  here  paid  to  Practical  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy, and  there  are  but  few  of  our  institutions  in  which  lectures 
are  deliyered  on  Botany,  Pathological  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  Natural  History ;  and  Hospital  Clinical  teaching,  embracing  as 
it  does,  decidedly  the  most  essential  of  all  the  divisions  of  medical 
education  is  rarely  followed,  and,  indeed,  in  but  very  few  colleges, 
is  any  time  or  attention  whatever  bestowed  upon  it.  Practical 
Anatomy,  or  actual  dissection,  without  which  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  no  man  can  be  made  either  a  good  practicing  physician, 
or  a  safe  operative  surgeon,  is  neglected  to  such  a  deplorable  extent 
that  some  of  our  colleges  even  announce,  in  their  published  circulars, 
that  attention  to  it  will  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  those  who  en- 
roll themselves  as  their  pupils ! ! 

The  number  of  professors  engaged  in  teaching  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, in  connection  with  European  schools  is  more  than  double, 
and,  in  some  instances,  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  with  us. 
This  permits  a  division  of  labour,  and  enables  those  engaged  in  im- 
parting knowledge  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  full  and 
comprehensive  illustration  of  the  subjects,  the  elucidation  of  which 
has  been  committed  to  them. 

In  giving  our  approval  to  the  system  which  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers,  we  would  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  as 
advocating  it  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary;  and  while  we  think 
that  the  proportion  of  instructors  is  too  small  in  our  colleges,  and 
that  their  numbers  ought  to  be  iucreased,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
subjects  taught,  we  are  far  from  considering  it  essential  or  even 
proper  and  expedient,  to  adopt  the  Qerman  system  of  subdivision  in 
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teaching;  "wliich  wonid  not  suit  the  nature  of  our  people,  and  is  illy 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  our  country.  There  are  but  few  persons 
with  US  who  could  incur  the  expense,  or  afford  to  devote  the  time 
and  attention  which  are  required  in  Germany  and  Italy,  to  matters 
not  strictly  pertaining  to  medicine,  the  knowledge  of  some  of  which 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  is  by  no  means  essential  to  constitute  a 
sound  and  practical  prescriber. 

The  division  of  the  scholastic  year  into  summer  and  winter  courses, 
which  is  practiced  at  all  of  the  institutions  abroad,  is  a  judicious  one, 
and  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Besides  possessing  other  advantages, 
it  permits  the  proper  apportionment  of  the  subjects  taught  to  the 
seasons  in  which  they  can  be  most  advantageously  studied.  The 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Botany  are  greatest  in  the 
spring  and  summer;  and  as  this  is  usuaUy  a  short  course,  it  is  made 
to  embrace,  likewise,  those  subjects  which  require  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  them ;  while  the  more  essential 
and  voluminous  branches  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Pathology,  and 
Chemistry,  together  with  others  which  have  to  be  fully  illustrated, 
go  naturally  to  comprise  a  long  or  winter  session. 

The  requirements  exacted  of  students  differ  in  many  respects  in 
the  two  hemispheres.  It  has  been  already  seen  that,  in  Europe,  pre- 
liminary education  is  regarded  as  so  essential  that  satisfactory  tes- 
timonials of  acquirement  in  its  several  departments  must  be  produced, 
or  an  examination  submitted  to;  while,  in  this  country,  no  guarantee 
whatever,  other  than  a  cursory  examination  on  Latin,  and  this  only 
at  one  or  two  institutions,  is  required.  Notwithstanding  its  great 
importance,  we  will  not  now  detain  you  by  a  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  and  necessity  for  following  European  models  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  subject  has  been  most  ably  treated  in  the  Report  of 
Br.  Gouper  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  consider  it  in  another  place. 

Punctual  attendance  upon  lectures  is  left  to  the  volition  of  the 
student,  both  here  and  abroad,  except  in  Scotland,  where  it  has  been 
seen  that  measures  are  resorted  to  to  insure  his  presence.  The  ad- 
vantages of  regular  attendance  are  self-evident,  and  the  plan  pursued 
at  Edinburgh  is  feasible,  and  worthy  of  being  adopted  here. 

The  manner  in  which  examinations  are  conducted,  differs  widely 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  A  much  greater  length  of  time  is 
devoted  to  them,  and  they  are  more  comprehensive  and  numerous 
there  than  here.  All  available  means  are  resorted  to,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  positive  qualifications  of  candidates,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
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a  reference  to  the  rules  *of  the  continental  schools  especially,  which 
have  been  selected  as  prototypes,  they  are  for  the  most  part  public, 
or  at  least  held  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  professors;  they 
are  both  oral  and  in  writing,  and  the  clinical  ones  strictly  practical. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  for  the  most  part  but  one  examination. 
At  some  of  the  colleges  this  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
of  the  Faculty,  but  at  many  of  them,  and  these  the  most  prominent 
and  flourishing,  they  are  strictly  private,  and  each  professor  questions 
the  candidate  on  his  own  subject  and  apart  from  his  colleagues. 
The  time  devoted  to  questioning,  too,  is  so  short,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  examiner  to  ascertain,  without  previous  knowledge,  whether 
the  applicant  is  qualified  or  net  to  receive  his  degree.  The  method 
of  conducting  examinations  for  the  medical  degree  in  the  United 
States  must  be  admitted  to  be  faulty.  It  is  liable  to  grave  objec- 
lions  and  much  abuse,  and  we  earnestly  direct  your  attention,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  colleges  themselves,  to  a  due  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

The  advantage  of  having  professors  made  independent  of  their 
students,  in  being  paid  for  their  services  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
State,  are  self-evident.  This  course  is  pursued  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, except  in  Great  Britam,  where  teachers  are,  as  in  this  country, 
paid  by  fees  alone. 

The  question  has  been  already  broached,  and  ably  discussed  in 
the  learned  and  interesting  address  lately  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  before  the  Medical  Society  and  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York:  to  this  "Plea  of  Humanity  in  behalf  of 
Medical  Education"  we  would  ask  leave  to  direct  your  attention. 
The  subject  merits  due  consideration,  and  if  it  shall  be  found  prac- 
ticable in  this  country  to  remunerate  professors  from  the  public 
treasury,  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  would,  we  are  convinced,  be 
soon  made  manifest. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  a  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  under 
the  Section  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  systems  of  education  pursued  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  we  append  in  tabular  form  a  recapitulation  of 
the  eontents  of  the  preceding  pages,  which  will  show,  at  a  glance, 
the  several  subjects  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  expound;  and  then 
proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  place  before  you  the  statistical 
and  other  details  connected  with  the  several  medical  institutions  of 
the  United  States. 
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B. 


The  whole  number  of  institutions  at  present  engaged  in  teaching 
medicine  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  known  to  your  Committee, 
is  thirty-eight. 

Their  titles  and  locations  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


MBDIOAL  COLLEaSS  OV  THE  UNTCEB  STATES. 


Title. 

1.  Medical  School  of  Maine, 

2.  DBTtmoath  Medical  College  (N.  H.  Medical  Institute), 

3.  Medical  College  of  Castleton, 

4.  VemiODt  Medical  College, 

5.  Medical   Department  of  Harvard  University  (Massar* 

cbosettB  Medical  CSollege), 

6.  Berkshire  Medical  Institute, 

7.  Medical  Institute  of  Yale  College, 

8.  Medical  Department  of  University  of  State  of  New  York 

(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons), 

9.  Medkjai  Department  of  University  of  City  of  New  York, 

10.  Albany  Medical  College, 

11.  Geneva  Medical  College, 

12.  Medical  Department  of  University  of  Bofialo, 

13.  Medical  Department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

14.  Je0erson  Medical  College, 

1^  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  C<dlege, 

16.  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine, 

17.  Medkxil  Department  of  University  of  Maryland, 

18.  Medical  Department  of  Washington  University, 

19.  Medical  Department  of  Columbian  College  (National 

Medical  CoUege), 

20.  Medical  Department  of  University  of  Virginia, 

21.  Medical  Department  of  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
32.  Winchester  Medical  College, 

23.  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

24.  Medical  CoUege  of  Georgia, 

25.  Medical  Department  of  University  of  Looistana, 

26.  Memphis  Medical  College, 

27.  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University, 

28.  Medieal  Department  of  University  of  Louisville, 

29.  Medical  CoUege  of  Ohio, 

30.  Starling  Medical  CoUege, 

31.  Medical  Department  of  Western  Reserve  College  (Clev6> 

land  Medical  CoUege), 

32.  IndiaDa  Medical  College, 

33.  Indiana  Central  Medical  CoUege  (Medical  DepartmenI 

of  Indiana  Asbury  University)^ 

34.  Rush  Medical  College, 

TOL.  n. — ^19 


Where  located. 

State. 

Brunswick, 

Maine. 

Hanover, 

N.H. 

Castleton, 

Vt. 

Woodstock, 

Vt 

Boston, 

Mass. 

Pittsfield, 

Mass. 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

New  York, 

N.y. 

New  York, 

N.Y. 

Albany, 

N.Y. 

Geneva, 

N.Y. 

Buffiilo, 

N.Y. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Philadelphia, 

Pk. 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

Baltimore, 

Md. 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Charlottesville, 

Va. 

Richmond, 

Va. 

Winchester, 

Va. 

Charleston, 

S  C 

Angusta, 

Ga. 

New  Orleans, 

La. 

Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Lexington, 

Ky. 

Louisville, 

Ky. 

Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Columbus, 

Ohia 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

Laporte, 

Ind. 

Indianapolis^ 

Ind. 

ChicagOj 

lU. 
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Title. 

Where  located. 

State. 

35.  Rock  Island  Medical  College, 

Rock  Island, 

III. 

36.  Medical  Department  of  Universitj  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

Bouri, 

St  Louis, 

Ma 

37.  Medical  Department  of  St  Louis  Unirersitf, 

St  Louis, 

Mo. 

38.  Madison  Medical  College, 

Madison, 

Wis.* 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  "with  precision^  and  in  an  official 
manner,  the  regulations,  &c.  &c.y  in  force,  in  the  several  colleges,  a 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  Dean  or  Agent  of  the  Medical  Faculties 
of  all  the  ahove  institutions,  with  the  following  queries,  which  they 
were  respectfully  requested  to  answer. 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  many  professors  are  attached  to  your  school;  and  what 
branches  do  they  teach? 

2.  What  is  the  duration  of  your  session;  when  does  it  commence, 
and  when  does  it  terminate? 

3.  Do  your  rules  require  certificates  from  private  instructors  prior 
to  granting  degrees? 

4.  How  many  courses  of  lectures  are  your  students  required  to 
attend  before  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  graduation? 

6.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  required  for  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures; and  how  many  lectures  does  each  professor  deliver  during 
the  course? 

6.  Is  it  obligatory  upon  students  to  dissect;  and  are  they  reqyiired 
to  attend  clinical  lectures  and  follow  the  practice  of  a  hospital? 

7.  How  are  your  students  examined;  and  are  such  examinations 
public  or  private? 

8.  How  many  negative  votes  are  requisite  for  the  rejection  of  a 
candidate? 

9.  How  many  students  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  lectures 
in  your  school  during  the  last  five  sessions — designating  the  number 
for  each  year  respectively,  and  including  the  present  year? 

10.  How  many  have  graduated  during  the  same  period;  how  many 
at  each  commencement? 

>  *  In  addition  to  the  schools  comprised  in  the  above  list,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  estab- 
lish others  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  Franklin  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  WiUoughby  Medical  College 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  are  not  introduced  into  the  table,  because  they  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  former  having  been  closed,  and  the  latter  merged  into  the  Starling  Medical 
CoUege. 
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11.  Have  any  of  the  recomxnendations  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  on  the  subject  of  education,  been  adopted  by  your 
faculty?    And  if  so,  which  are  they? 

12.  Do  your  State  laws  require  any  license  for  pr&cticing  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  or  is  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  recognized  as  a 
license? 

13.  Has  your  Faculty  any  suggestion  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
Medical  Education,  or  any  remarks  to  make  in  regard  to  such  pro- 
positions as  have  been  referred  by  the  Association  to  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Education?  If  so,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  receive 
ihem. 

We  are  gratified  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  our  request  for 
the  information  sought,  has  been  met  in  a  prompt  and  friendly  spirit 
by  most  of  those  whom  we  addressed,  and  answers  were  received 
from  thirty-three  of  the  colleges  to  which  the  circulars  were  for- 
warded. 

A  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  result  of  each  query,  and 
we  append  hereto  two  tables,  the  first  of  which  contains  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  rules,  &c.,  of  each  separate  institution,  and  the  second, 
the  number  of  students  and  of  graduates,  during  the  last  five  years, 
at  all  of  the  colleges  from  which  returns  were  received. 
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As  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  statistical  portion  of  the 
Beport  perfectly  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  care  has  been  taken  to 
exclude  all  returns  but  such  as  have  been  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee officially.  Many  of  the  blanks  opposite  to  institutions  from 
which  no  returns  were  received,  might  have  been  filled  from  the 
annual  statements  published  in  the  journals ;  these  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  however,  as  being  perfectly  correct,  and  hence,  as  has 
been  seen,  they  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (in  note  to  page  282)  that  the  Franklin 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  has  been  discontinued.  We  had 
been  informed  that  it  was  expected  to  reopen,  ere  long ;  but  the  late 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  states,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  to  him  officially,  that  ^^  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  reopening  of  the  college." 

Medical  colleges  are  in  process  of  organization  at  Iowa  city,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan — the 
latter  in  connection  with  the  University  of  the  State  of  Michigan ; 
they  are  expected  to  go  into  operation  in  the  month  of  October  or 
November  next.  It  is  also  rumored  that  medical  schools  will  be 
established,  ere  long,  at  Katchez,  and  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  at  Galveston,  in  the  new  State  of  Texas* 

The  foregoing  tables  are  so  comprehensive,  that  but  little  remains 
to  be  added  by  us  to  this  section  of  the  report.  We  deem  it  advis- 
able, however,  to  lay  before  you  extracts  from  some  of  the  commu- 
nications received  from  the  Medical  Schools,  in  answer  to  the  queries 
contained  in  our  circular,  particularly  to  questions  11  and  18.  We 
regard  them  as  highly  important,  showing,  as  they  do,  how  far  the 
recommendations  of  the  Association  have  been  complied  with,  and 
what  are  the  views  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  in  regard  to  reform.  We  select  such  as  are  thought 
to  be  most  important,  and  introduce  them  without  comment. 

EXTRACTS. 

From  a  letter  from  JVl  H.  Medical  Inntitute: — 

^^We  had  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks  for  a  few  years,  but  found  it 
expedient  to  give  the  same  amount  of  instruction  in  less  time,  that 
those  of  our  pupils  who  wished  might  go  to  attend  a  winter  course 
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at  some  city  school,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  teach,  may  com- 
mence their  lectures  in  due  season." 

^^With  the  exception  of  lengthening  the  term  of  lectures  to  five 
or  six  months,  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  been  complied  with,  essentially,  for  years  past,  and, 
therefore,  before  the  organization  of  said  Association." 

From  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Castletan  Med.  College: — 
^'  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  on  my  own  individual  respormbilityj 
that  low  fees  and  the  credit  system,  as  adopted  by  many  of  the 
country  schools,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  little  or  no  preparatory 
education  is  required  of  the  student,  induce  many  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession who  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  do  so,  and  keep  many  out 
of  it,  from  the  low  standard  of  professional  acquirement." 


From  the  Vermont  Medical  College: — 

*'  Our  regulations,  of  which  the  above  (see  table)  is  a  partial 
summary,  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  Nine  years 
since,  and  the  course  of  lectures  occupied  but  thirteen  weeks,  and 
was  given  by  four  professors.  The  extension  of  the  time  occupied 
by  the  session,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  professors, 
together  with  some  minor  changes,  were  all  effected,  I  believe,  before 
the  American  Medical  Association  made  any  recommendations  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  education." 

From  the  Medical  Department  of  Sarvard  Univernty: — 
^^ISo  particular  change  has  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Association." 

From  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute: — 

^^  None  of  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  been  adopted;  but  this  institution  has  for  many  years 
opened  its  final  examinations  to  the  inspection  of  the  profession,  and 
invited  delegates  from  the  physicians  of  the  State  to  participate  in 
them,  both  by  voice  and  vote." 

From  the  Medical  Institute  of  Tale  College: — 

'*  No  change  has  been  made  in  our  regulations — ^most  of  which 
are  governed  by  State  laws — for  several  years. 

<^We  have  no  particular  suggestions  or  remarks  to  offer  on  these 
subjects." 
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From  the  College  of  Phyeieiane  and  Surgeons,  IF.  T. : — 
^^  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1847,  a  new  profeesop- 
flhip  has  been  eetablished — that  of  physiology  and  pathology.     The 
regular  coarse  has  been  prolonged  to  five  full  months.'' 

From  the  Albany  Medical  College: — 

^^  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  institutiony  in  the  mode  of 
instruction  or  regulations/' 

From  the  Q-eneva  Medieal  Cottege,  If.  T.: — 

^'  One  recommendation  has  been  adopted,  yiz.,  that  no  student  shall 
graduate  who  has  not  dissected,  and  attended  to  Practical  Anatomy 
at  least  four  months,  under  the  direction  of  the  demonstrator." 

^^This  Faculty  deem  that  the  practice  of  extending  credit  to 
medical  students,  for  admission  to  lectures,  is  derogatory  to  the 
schools  that  practice  it,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  profession,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  denounced  by  the  Association." 

^^  The  Faculty  believe  that  a  session  of  four  calendar  months  is 
as  long  a  period  of  study  as  is  profitable  for  attendance  on  lectures, 
or  compatible  with  the  pecuniary  and  other  circumstances  of  Ameri- 
can medical  students,  and  that  it  should  be  recommended  to  all 
schools  to  conform  to  this  period." 

^^  The  Faculty  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  local  boards 
in  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  none  being  admissible  into  a  medical  school 
without  the  recommendation  of  said  board." 

From  the  Buffalo  Medieal  College,  If.  Y. : — 

^'  I  believe  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  have 
been  adopted.  The  term  was  extended  to  five  months,*  with  a  pre- 
liminary term  of  one  month ;  dissections  have  been  rendered  obli- 
gatory; the  classes  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  lectures.  We  had  previously  determined  not  to  take  certificates 
of  tuition  firom  irregular  practitioners.  We  give  certificates  of 
attendance  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  those  who  remain  during  the 
session,  and  have  been  constant  at  the  lectures.  We  have  ample 
opportunities  for  clinical  instruction. 

^^  I  am  instructed  by  the  Faculty  to  say,  that  they  deem  it  very 
desirable  that  uniformity  in  the  length  of  term,  requirements  for 

*  Now  reduced  again  to  four  months.    See  table. 
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graduation,  ko.^  among  all  the  schools,  should  be  effected.    Aside 
from  this  they  haye  no  suggestions  to  offer.'' 

From  the  Jefferson  Medical  College: — 

"Several  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Association  have 
been  virtually  in  force  in  this  school,  and  the  lecture  term  has  been 
extended  to  four  months  and  a  half. 

"  Our  Faculty  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  legal  power  possessed 
by  chartered  medical  schools  of  teaching,  and  granting  diplomas, 
has,  by  some,  been  held  to  be  a  power  of  teaching  and  licensing  to 
practice ;  and  it  is  contended  that  teaching  and  licensing  ought  to 
be  separated.  Now  a  medical  diploma  is  merely  a  certificate  of  a 
body  of  men  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  certain  person,  named  in  the 
diploma,  is  competent  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  and  is,  in 
no  sense,  a  license  to  practice.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  and  public  opinion  alone  can  decide  its  value.  The  question 
whether  a  license  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  practice,  is  one  exclusively 
appertaining  to  the  legislative  power. 

^^  Our  Faculty  beg  leave  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  your  com« 
mittee,  the  importance  of  a  recommendation,  emanating  from  the 
Association,  that  its  members  should  decline  to  receive  as  private 
pupils,  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  preliminary  education  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Such  a 
recommendation,  strictly  complied  with,  would  arrest  a  serious  evil 
at  its  inception,  and  save  many  young  men  from  the  mortification 
of  finding,  after  the  waste  of  much  time,  that  they  had  mistaken 
their  vocation." 

From  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsj/lvania  College: — 
"  None-— except  this  one  suggestion.  Either  our  American  system 
of  medical  education,  by  private  preceptorship  mainly,  with  the 
college  and  hospital  as  its  complement,  is  radically  wrong,  or  it  is 
not.  Either  we  should  labour  to  perfect  it,  according  to  its  idea, 
or  we  should  abandon  it  for  another.  If  the  system  which  brings 
the  whole  circle  of  medical  education  within  the  province  of  the 
school  is  correct,  so  let  it  be  understood  and  established.  But  until 
that  is  done,  let  the  first  stand.  Any  attempt  to  alter  and  amend 
it,  according  to  an  essentially  distinct  plan,  will  prove  a  ruinous 
patching.  We  fear  that  the  recent  so-called  reform  agitation,  tends 
to  loosen  the  connection  of  the  preceptor  with  his  pupil,  and  to  lessen 
his  responsibility,  without  adequately  supplying  the  loss.    Such 
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must  be  the  effect  of  any  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
course  of  lectures.  Such  a  result  we  would  regard  as  more  mis- 
chievous  than  any  good  that  could  possibly  be  attained/' 

From  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine : — 
(In  answer  to  query  11.)    ^'  The  one  relative  to  examinations, 
and,  hereafter,  the  increased  length  of  the  course." 

From  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univereity  of  Maryland : — 

"Eight  years  ago  the  Faculty  tried,  for  two  successive  sessions, 
a  course  of  six  months'  duration-— commencing  in  September  and 
closing  in  March.  Students  were  not  required  to  attend  during  the 
first  two  months,  unless  so  disposed.  The  experiment  was  abandoned, 
because  few  students  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  preliminary 
course,  and  because  other  schools  did  not  co-operate  in  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  period  of  instruction." 

(In  answer  to  query  11.)  "  The  Faculty  have  modified  their  re- 
quirements in  the  following  manner :  1st.  They  have  extended  the 
session  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  weeks.  2d.  They  have  created  a 
lectureship  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  attendance  upon  which  is  im- 
perative, which  lectureship  it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  profes- 
sorship. 3d.  They  have  made  attendance  upon  clinical  instruction, 
and  the  study  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room,  obliga- 
tory upon  all  candidates  for  graduation.  4th.  They  have  for  several 
years  pursued  a  system  of  frequent  public  examinations  upon  the 
lectures  given  in  the  hall,  attendance  upon  which  has  been  punctual, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  they  can  scarcely  exaggerate. 
5th.  They  have  made  it  optional  with  the  student  to  present  a  thesis, 
or  a  clinical  report  of  cases.  At  the  examinations  held  in  March, 
thirteen  such  reports  were  presented,  many  of  them  drawn  up  with 
much  ability  and  care." 

(To  query  18.)  "  The  Faculty  of  this  school  strive  to  do  their 
duty  by  diligent  and  punctual  attention  to  the  various  parts  assigned 
them.  They  neither  attempt  nor  expect  to  make  all  the  young  men 
who  resort  to  their  lecture  rooms,  perfect  physicians.  They  exact 
from  theni  assiduous  attendance,  reasonable  devotion  to  study,  fair 
appreciation  of  the  subjects  taught,  good  characters  and  habits. 
They  allow  for  the  difference  of  original  capacity,  means,  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  apply  no  invariable  test  in  withholding  or  bestowing 
their  honours." 

"  They  advise,  and  the  advice  is  founded  upon  actual  experience, 
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that  students  attending  public  lectures  should  be  frequently  exam- 
ined ;  that  constant  attendance  upon  clinical  practice  and  instruc- 
tion should  be  exacted;  and  that  industrious  application  to  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy  should  be  enforced  and  insured." 

"  If  the  wishes  of  the  Faculty,  with  regard  to  the  great  point  upon 
which  improvement  in  the  profession  depends,  could  be  met,  no  one 
would  be  sent  to  them  with  an  inadequate  amount  of  preliminary 
preparation.  They  do,  honestly  and  uprightly,  all  they  can  do,  to 
train  their  students  in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  scientific  truth;  but 
they  are  sincerely  conscious  how  imperfectly  many  of  them  are 
prepared,  by  previous  discipline,  to  appreciate  such  truth.  Hence 
they  feel  that  the  labour  of  elevating  ^Hhe  standard  of  Medical 
Education"  does  not  belong  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  public 
teachers  of  medicine,  but  should  be  shared  by  the  private  practi- 
tioner, who  has  a  fairer  opportunity  of  learning  and  testing  the 
capacity  and  qualifications,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those 
who  enter  upon  the  study." 


From  the  National  Medical  OoUege^  Washington  City: — 
"  Several"  (of  the  recommendations)  "have  been  adopted,  such 
as  the  extension  of  the  term  (from  four  to  five  months),  &c." 

From  the  University  of  Virginia^  by  one  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty:— 

**  Tour  circular,  under  an  enclosure  of  the  28th  ult.,  came  to 
hand  in  due  course  of  mail.  As  we  have  no  Dean  to  our  Medical 
Department,  and  as  our  Secretary  is  an  officer  to  the  whole  Univer- 
gity  Faculty,  and  is  not  one  of  the  corps  of  instructers,  and  there- 
fore scarcely  competent  to  reply,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the 
pleasant  duty  of  acknowledging  its  receipt."       ♦        *        *        « 

"The  queries  which  your  circular  contains,  are  so  framed  as  to  ad- 
dress themselves  very  directly  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Medical 
Schools  of  our  country,  all  of  which  are  on  the  same  general  plan, 
and  conduct  their  instruction  in  very  much  the  same  way." 

^^  They  are  comprehensive,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  much  to  the 
point.  They  admit  of  direct  and  brief  replies,  and,  if  answered  in  a 
spirit  of  candour,  are  likely  to  furnish  valuable  information  to  the 
Association,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  to  each  institution  the 
opportunity,  in  a  few  words,  of  fully  and  fairly  representing  itself. 
They  will  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  elicit  a  very  general  response." 

^'  The  organization  and  system  of  instruction  in  our  Medical  De- 
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partment,  however,  is  so  peenliar,  and  I  believe  so  entirely  unlike  all 
other  Medical  Schools  of  the  Union,  that  to  reply  to  each  qaestion 
briefly  and  categorically  would,  in  many  instances,  not  only  place  ns 
in  a  false  light,  but  would  fail  entirely  to  give  that  accurate  informa- 
tion which  is  sought  for  by  the  circular/' 

^'Nothing  short,  I  conceive,  of  a  detailed  explanation  of  our  whole 
plan,  could  enable  those  who  have  been  familiar  only  with  the  U9udl 
arrangements  and  requisitions  of  Medical  Schools,  to  understand 
and  appreciate  fully  the  advantages  which  we  think  our  system  em- 
braces/' 

^'  To  give  you  this  explanation,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
peat what  is  already  contained  on  the  subject  in  our  printed  cata- 
logues. I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  respond  better  to  the 
spirit  of  your  circular,  than  by  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  one  which 
has  been  issued  for  the  present  session.  In  it  you  will  find,  by  the 
pencil  marks  which  I  have  made,  notices  of  the  length  of  our  ses- 
sions, the  system  of  daily  roll-call  and  examination,  the  monthly 
circulars  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  of  the  intermediate  and 
graduating  examinations,  as  well  as  of  the  English  examination,  to 
which  each  candidate  is  strictly  subjected.  To  these  I  may  add,  that 
each  lecturer  occupies  one  hour  and  a  half,  instead  of  about  fifty 
minutes,  as  is  usual.  Of  this,  from  one-half  to  one  hour  is  devoted 
to  a  sifting  examination  upon  the  topics  of  the  previous  lecture." 

^^  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rigidness  of  the  examination  for 
graduation,  when  it  is  known  that,  out  of  the  class  of  last  session, 
numbering  sixty-six,  only  ten  received  diplomas,  and  that  about  the 
same  proportion  usually  succeed.  Inadequate  preparation  in  any 
one  of  the  seven  subjects  is  sufficient  to  reject  a  candidate." 

^'  I  enclose  for  your  private  information,  a  copy  of  the  questions 
proposed  by  us  to  our  candidates  three  years  ago,  as  a  sample  of 
what  is  expected  of  them.  It  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  they 
have  been  printed,  and  then,  simply  for  the  information  of  the 
friends  of  the  University.  The  examination  occupied  the  candidates 
about  twenty  hours  in  writing  the  answers." 

^^Our  system  is  apparently  working  well,  certainly  for  the  proq)e- 
rity  of  our  school.  We  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  ever 
before,  having  a  class  nearly  80  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  prospect  of  a  further  improvement  next  session." 

^^  About  forty  of  our  last  year's  class  have  spent  the  past  winter  at 
the  schools  of  your  city  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  learned  that 
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they  have  been  successfiil  in  their  examinations,  with  scarcely  an 
exception." 

From  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.: — 

<<  Our  Faculty  have  never  been  represented  in  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  none  of  its  recommendations  have  been  formally 
adopted." 

From  the  Winchester  Medical  OoUegej  Va.: — 

*^  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  '  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion/ our  institution  adopted  the  long  session,  and  daily  examinations, 
which  the  ^Association'  subsequently  recommended." 

^'  The  experience  of  the  Faculty  is,  that  the  system  of  regular 
examinations,  recapitulating  each  preceding  lecture  by  a  close  ex- 
amination, is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and,  indeed, 
of  more  value  to  the  student  than  the  lecture  itself.  The  incentive 
to  study  to  prepare  for  the  examination  is  great,  and  our  experience 
satisfies  us  that  it  could  not  be  omitted,  or  anything  substituted 
for  it." 


From  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: — 
^^  The  only  recommendation  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
adopted  by  the  Faculty,  was  the  prolongation  of  the  session  (five 
months),  which  has  been  abandoned  from  a  conviction  of  its  unsuit- 
ableness." 

^^  The  Faculty  have  nothing  to  suggest  on  the  subject  of  Medical 
Education.  They  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  all  half-way  re- 
commendations by  the  Medical  Colleges — ^to  all  unsubstantial  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  A  uniform  and  earnest  adoption  of  the  entire 
scheme  they  will  enter  into  whenever  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  to 
prevail." 

From  the  University  of  Louisville: — 

^^  The  recommendation  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  so 
far  as  to  increase  our  session  two  weeks,  was  adopted." 

"  On  the  1st  of  February,  1845,  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution were  adopted  by  our  Faculty,  and  a  copy  sent  to  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States ;  a  few  only  of  the 
schools  responded: — 

*^  Whereas,  students  of  medicine  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
institution,  in  which  they  have  matriculated,  before  the  end  of  the 
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session,  whereby  they  lose  many  lectures,  in  all  respects  as  import- 
ant as  those  to  which  they  have  listened,  while  their^departure  raises 
impatience  and  inquietude  in  the  minds  of  those  who  remain  behind, 
all  of  which  tends  to  impede  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
profession,  therefore: — 

^^  Itesolvedy  That,  after  the  present  session,  the  Dean,  at  the  close 
of  each  term,,  shall  issue  tickets  of  dismission;  and  no  student  shall 
be  examined  for  a  degree  who  does  not  present  such  ticket  with  the 
tickets  of  the  professors; — -providedy  however,  that,  for  special  and 
satisfactory  reasons,  the  Faculty  may  grant  leave  of  absence  before 
the  end  of  the  term;  and  provided  also,  that  this  resolution. shall  not 
take  effect,  until  it.  be  adopted  by  such  a  number  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  as  at  this  time  embrace  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  whole." 

^^  From  the  indifference,  exhibited  by  some  of  the  largest  schools, 
on  this  subject,  our  Faculty  have  despaired  of  carrying  this  regulation 
into  effect." 

From  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio: — 

('^  11th).  Only  the  more  particular  examination  of  the  students 
during  the  session,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  candidates  for  gra- 
duation." 

{^'  18th.)  Medical  education,  in  this  State,  has  been  ii\jured  by  a 
cheapening  process,"  &c.  &c. 

From  the  Starling  Medical  College: — 

"  As  we  approve  most  cordially  of  every  effort  that  promises  to 
advance  the  cause  of  medical  education,  we  hope  very  soon  to  show 
our  faith  in  the  necessity  and  beneficence  of  this  progressive  move- 
ment, by  adopting  all  the  suggestions  of  the  ^  Association,'  which 
our  Western  situation  will  render  practicable." 

From  the  Cleveland  Medical  CoUege: — 

^'  We  have  held  in  respect  the  doings  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  believe  that  we  are  more  and  more  fulfilling  the 
ends  which  they  have  had  in  view ;  but  we  have  thought  that  we 
could  not,  with  advantage  to  the  public  or  the  profession,  vary  our 
plan." 

"  Finally,  I  beg  leave,  in  behalf  of  our  Faculty,  to  add,  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  effort  to  introduce  prolonged  courses  of  lec- 
tures, or  preliminary  courses  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ones,  will 
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accomplish  the  end  designed.  We  do  not  belieye,  indeed,  that  it  is 
expedient  or  practicable  to  secure  a  thorough  medical  education  by 
means  of  lectures  alone.  It  is  indispensable  that  there  be  study  of 
standard  authors,  and,  if  possible,  the  aid  of  competent  instructors 
in  these  studies.  Nor  do  we  believe,  that  following  the  professors, 
for  a  few  months,  through  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  constituted  as 
American  hospitals  for  the  most  part  are,  is  an  indispensable  pre* 
paration  for  the  practice.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  a  medical 
clinique,  in  which  great  numbers  of  patients  come  into  the  lecture 
rooms,  where  numerous  and  varied  surgical  operations  are  perform- 
ed, as  no  way  inferior  in  benefits  afforded,  to  hospitals,  which,  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  are  little  more  so  than  in  name.  As  secur- 
ing a  preparation  for  the  practice  of  physic  and  midwifery  merely, 
we  regard  a  year's  connection  with  a  respectable  and  intelligent  phy- 
sician in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant,  as  superior  in  advantages  to 
the  mere  act  of  following  a  professor  in  masses  through  a  hospital 
without  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  way  in  the  proper 
cares  of  the  sick.  It  appears  to  us  desirable,  therefore,  that  stu- 
dents should  give  proof  of  having  given  active  attendance  on  the 
sick,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  superior,  for  at  least  one 
year,  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  preliminaries  to  his  entering  upon 
the  proper  responsibilities  of  practice." 

"There  Is  another  article  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  medical 
studies  by  lectures,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  this.  Many  students,  who  are  more  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
parchment  conferred  by  colleges,  than  knowledge,  take  tickets,  at- 
tend a  few  weeks,  and  return  home ;  the  next  year  they  attend  at 
another  and  different  school,  presenting  their  tickets  as  testimonials 
of  previous  attendance  on  a  course  of  lectures,  and  thus  evade  one  of 
the  leading  requisitions  of  the  colleges.  We  would  propose,  then, 
instead  of  tickets  being  received  by  the  schools,  that  formal  cer- 
tificates of  each  student  having  diligently  attended  the  course,  as 
well  as  of  his  proper  conduct  during  the  term  certified  for,  be  de- 
manded, in  all  cases,  as  proof  of  such  attendance  and  conduct;  and 
we  hope  that  such  a  regulation  may  be  recommended  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  adopted  by  all  the  schools." 

'^I  have  remarked,  above,  that  we  have  no  confidence  that  any 
benefit  will  arise  to  medical  science  from  the  present  effort  to  estab- 
lish preliminary  courses,  or  prolonged  courses  of  lectures.  Our  view 
upon  this  point  is  that,  there  is  no  safety  in  a  mass  of  young  men 
being  removed  so  entirely  from  the  supervision  of  seniors,  as  our 
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medical  students  are,  while  in  attendance  on  medical  lectures,  farther 
than  they  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  full  and  constant  occupation ; 
but  such  application  cannot  be  continuously  rendered,  for  a  period 
more  prolonged  than  sixteen  weeks  as  most  of  the  professors  of  our 
schools  have  learned  from  ample  experience.  Whatever,  therefore, 
cannot  be  effected  by  sixteen  week  courses  of  lectures,  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  students  fully  occupied,  leaving  no  leisure  for  dissipaetion, 
had  far  better  be  accomplished  under  private  instructors." 

From  the  Indiana  Medical  College: — 

^' A  seventh  chair  has  been  created,  in  accordance  with  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Association,  and  a  fall  and  spring  course  adopted, 
80  as  to  extend  the  lecture  term  to  nearly  six  months." 

From  the  JRush  Medical  College: — 

^^  The  recommendations  of  the  Association  regarding  the  hospital 
practice,  and  the  number  of  chairs,  have  been  adopted,  and  we  have 
signified,  through  the  North  Western  Medical  Journal^  our  disposi- 
tion to  go  with  the  other  Western  schools  in  the  adoption  of  other 
rules,  in  accordance  with  those  recommendations.  I  subjoin  the 
resolutions  of  the  Faculty,  which  will  answer  your  query  more  fully." 

^^  Preamble  and  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of 
Rush  Medical  College^  at  a  meeting  heldy  January  3d,  1848. 

^'  Whereas,  a  National  Medical  Association  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  profession,  whose 
recommendations,  thus  far,  have  been  judicious  and  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, therefore, 

1st.  "  Resolvedy  That  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  creation  of  a  chair  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  professors  to  seven,  and  that  a  course  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  be  added  to  those  now  given  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

2d.  ^^  Resolved,  That  attendance  upon  a  hospital,  during  one  ses- 
sion, and  the  pursuit  of  dissections  for  twelve  weeks,  shall  be  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  graduation. 

8d.  ^^  Resolved,  That  we  stand  ready  to  comply  with  the  remaining 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  generally 
adopted  by  the  medical  schools  of  the  West;  or,  when  it  shall  be 
apparent  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  require  it." 
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From  the  Medieal  Department  of  St,  Louii  Univenity: — 
"  The  recommendations  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
adopted  by  onr  Facnltj,  are  those  touching  the  lengthening  of  the 
term,  and  the  requiring  of  students  to  dissect,  and  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  hospitals.  Not  having  a  copy  of  these  recommendations  at 
present  before  me,  there  may  be  others  which,  for  the  moment,  I 
may  not  recollect." 

<^  Our  Faculty  are  both  willing  and  desirous  to  aid  in  all  efforts 
to  advance  the  great  cause  of  medical  education  in  our  country,  and 
to  elevate  the  standing  and  character  of  the  profession.  Five  of  our 
number  are  personally  familiar  with  the  European  schools,  and  know 
what  our  own  should  be." 


SECTION  n. 

The  Requirements  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners*    AlsOy  those  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy. 

No  alterations,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  been  lately  made  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Boards  of  Medical  Exami- 
ners; and,  as  information  on  this  subject  has  been  already  afforded 
by  the  committee  which  reported  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1847,  it  might  be  deemed  superfluous  for  us  to  enter  into  very  mi- 
nute details. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  to  present  a  complete  and  connected 
statement  of  the  rules,  &c.,  now  in  force  in  both  these  departments 
of  the  public  service,  and  likewise  to  introduce  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Boards,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  plan  which  we  have  adopted,  and  afford  material  for  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  rules  and  exactions  prevailing  in  the  two 
countries.  We  hope  that  our  doing  so  may  not  be  considered  a  work 
of  supererogation ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report  to 
the  Convention  alluded  to,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  body,  and  it  is  considered  important  that  an  early  volume  of 
your  ^^  Transactions"  should  contain  all  available  information  on  the 
subject.  We  believe  that  such  information  could  not  be  more  op- 
portunely introduced  than  in  the  present  connection. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  official  information  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  in  regard  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  the  recognized  heads  of  the  two  departments, 
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viz.,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  attached  to  the  Navy. 
Both  of  these  officers  have  politely  responded  to  our  call,  and  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  communications  with  which  they  have 
favoured  us. 

L  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Letter  from  the  Acting  Surgeon  Q-eneral  of  the  United  States  Army^ 
with  RuleSy  ^c,  in  regard  to  JExaminations  for  Admission  into 
the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army. 

SURGBON  general's  OFFICE. 

April  10th,  1849. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  6th  instant,  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  '^  requirements  demanded  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion as  Medical  Officers,  into  the  Army,"  the  ^'  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions enforced  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,"  and  ^^such  other 
information  and  remarks"  as  may  be  deemed  useful  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  which  you  are  chair- 
man, has  been  received. 

In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  ioform  you,  that  substantially  the  same  in- 
formation has  been  officially  furnished  the  Editor  of  the  ^^  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine,"  as  well  as  R.  W.  Hazall,  M.  D.,  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  "  National  Medical  Convention," 
which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1846.  By  referring  to  the 
May  number,  sixth  volume,  and  July  number,  ninth  volume,  of  the 
^^  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  &c.,  you  will  find  the  articles 
referred  to. 

For  your  further  satisfaction,  I  enclose  the  form  of  the  merit-roll 
adopted  by  the  Army  Medical  Board,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
some  years.     With  the  examples  given,  it  will  explain  itself. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  numbers  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  to  which  you  are  referred,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  Medical  Staff,  which  now  numbers  one  Surgeon  General,  22 
Surgeons,  and  72  Assistant  Surgeons. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  HEISKELL, 

Acting  Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stswabt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Med.  Education  of  American  Med.  AssoeieUion. 


From  the  sources  officiall;  indicated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  we 
gather  the  following  information : — 

R^/viatvmt  relating  to  the  MedKoi  Board  of  Sxaminen. 

"  1.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  or  promoted  in  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Army,  ontil  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  before 
a  proper  board,  and  received  there&om  a  favoorahle  report. 

"  2.  A  board,  consisting  of  three  medical  ofScers,  will  he  de- 
tailed from  time  to  time,  by  order  of  the  War.  Department,  who  will 
ezamine  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  authorized  to 
present  themselves.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  they  will 
rigidly  scrutinize  the  pretensions  of  each  candidate;  taking  into 
consideration  his  physical  qualifications  and  moral  habits,  as  well  as 
his  professional  acquirements,  and  will  report  favourably  on  no  case 
admitting  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  health  and  lives  of  the  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  are  too  important  subjects  to  be  committed  to  ignorant 
and  incompetent  hands. 

"  S.  The  Board  will  report  the  positive  merit  of  the  candidates 
in  the  several  branches  on  which  they  may  be  examined,  and  their 
relative  merit  from  the  whole  examination ;  agreeably  to  which  they 
will  receive  appointment,  and  take  rank  in  the  department 

"  4.  When  a  candidate  for  appointment  shall  fait  to  receive  a 
favourable  report,  he  may,  if  desired,  be  admitted  to  a  second  exami- 
nation, after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and,  on  a  second  failure, 
will  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  applicants. 

"  5.  Ko  allowance  will  be  made  for  expenses  of  persons  under- 
going these  examinations,  as  they  are  considered  indispensable  pre- 
requisites to  appointment ;  but  those  who  are  approved  and  receive 
appointments,  will  be  entitled  to  transportation  on  obeying  the  first 
order. 

'*  6.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  surgeon  until  he  shall  have 
serred  five  years  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army:  nor  shall 
taj  uustant  surgeon  be  permitted  to  decline  promotion,  except  for 
reasons  growing  oat  of  the  interests  of  the  service.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years'  service,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable,  each  one 
VOL.  n. — 21 


shall  be  examined  by  a  Medical  Board  for  promotion,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the  Board,  or  his  failure  te 
receive  a  favourable  report,  his  connection  with  the  Medical  Staff 
shall  cease  from  that  time. ' ' 

The  following  are  the  Rules  of  Proceeding  adopted  by  the  Medical 
Board  of  Examination. 

^^  Rule  I. — The  proceedings  of  the  Board  shall  be  confidentiaL 

^^n. — -Candidates  shall  be  examined  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
in  such  order  that,  csBteris  paribus,  those  who  come  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  of  examination. 

"  m. — The  order  constituting  the  Board,  and  the  executive  regu- 
lations defining  their  duties,  shall  be  read  to  each  candidate  previous 
to  examination. 

"  rV. — Each  candidate  shall,  previous  to  his  examination,  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  certificate  in  regard  to  his  age,  health,  &c.,  agree- 
ably to  form. 

^^  y . — As  introductory  to  his  examination,  each  candidate  shall  be 
required  to  prepare  in  writing  a  brief  extemporaneous  description 
of  the  causes,  symptoms,  pathology,  treatment,  &c.,  of  such  disease 
as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Board ;  together  with  one  or  more  pre- 
scriptions proper  in  the  case,  written  out  in  form  for  the  apothecary." 

RequiremenU  and  Remarks. 

"Under  the  regulations,  the  medical  officer  is  required  to  investi- 
gate the  physical  agents  that  may  affect  the  health  of  the  troops, 
to  make  reports  upon  the  medical  topogntpby  of  his  station,  to  aid 
in  the  selection  of  military  positions,  and,  as  a  question  of  military 
hygiene,  to  express  his  views  in  respect  to  the  diet,  clothing,  water- 
ing, and  exercise  of  the  troops.  He  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  ?k  general  practitioner  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
and,  from  location,  he  is  often  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  calling  to  his  aid  the 
friendly  counsel  of  professional  brethren. 

"  The  most  striking  causes  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  candidates, 
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are,  insufficient  preparatory  education;  a  hurried  course  offrofe^ 
eional  pupilage  ;  want  of  profidency  in  practical  anatomy j  inpatho- 
logy  J  and  in  clinical  ifiedicine. 

'^The  candidates  are  examined  on  the  branches  nsnaJlj  taught  in 
onr  medical  schools;  also  on  their  literaty  and  scientific  attaimnents, 
embracing  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  English  langoage,  Latin, 
and  natural  philosophy  (or  physics),  i^hich  are  deemed  important 
branches  to  those  entering  on  the  study  of  a  liberal  profession.  Each 
candidate  is  required,  as  introductory  to  his  examination,  to  pre- 
pare in  writing  a  brief  extemporaneous  description  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  pathology,  treatment,  &c.,  of  such  disease  as  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Board,  together  with  one  or  more  prescriptions  pro- 
per in  the  case,  written  out  in  form  for  the  apothecary. 

^'In  the  several  branches  enumerated,  the  candidate  is  required 
to  be  well  grounded.  The  examinations  are  conducted  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  measure  of  his  natural  endowments,  his 
general  professional  intelligence,  as  well  as  his  exact  knowledge,  his 
practical  ability,  and  strength  of  judgment." 

The  following  is  the  ^^  merit  roll"  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Heiskell,  to  which  we  have  appended  two  tables,  showing  the  number 
of  candidates  for  admission  into  tiie  medical  staff  of  the  army,  with 
ihe  result  of  the  examinations,  ftc.  &c.  The  first  embraces  the 
period  from  1841  to  1845  indttuve,  «nd  is  copied  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  second  contains  the  returns  down 
to  May  of  the  present  year,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Surgeon 
General  Lawson  himself,  who  has  politely  furnished  them  as  this 
report  is  passing  through  the  press. 
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Tablet  thowing  the  BeMuUa  of  the  Examinationt  hy  the  Army  Medical 

Board*  from  1841  to  1849,  inelutive. 

I. 


t 

reart. 

Prevented 
theuMeWe*. 

Withdrew)  a 

portion  being 

phyrieally 

disqualified. 

Examined. 

Approved. 

Vaeanoies 

happening 

within  the 

year. 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 

32 
12 
14 
9 
13 

8 
3 

4 
2 
3 

14 
10 
10 
7 
10 

6 
3 
4 
3 
3 

6 
2 

1 
1 
8 

ToUl 

69 

18 

51 

17 

12 

n. 


Year. 

t 

i 

1 

e 

1 

1^ 
9-* 

• 

1 

• 

i 

1 

M 

1 

g: 

< 

8 

11 

6 

4 
9 

38 

• 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

2 
2 

9 

& 

1 

Total  number  of  Tacan- 
cies  within  the  year. 

Joly,  1846 
March,  1847 
October,  1847 
May,  1848 
Ma7jl849 

64 
103 
85 
54 
76 

43 
58 
27 
21 
52 

3 
5 
1 

1 
8 

20 
16 

4 

6 

18 

23 

21 
5 
7 

26 

20 
37 
22 
14 
26 

2 
6 

8 
0 

10 

0 
14 

0 

10 

24 

6 

18 

5 
12 

Total 

381 

201 

18 

64 

82 

119 

41 

n.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  United  Statee  Navy^  in  regard  to  Rules.,  Requirements,  ^e.j 
far  Admieeian  into  the  Medical  Corps  of  tJie  Navy. 

Haying  referred  ns,  in  a  preyioas  letter,  to  the  valuable  commu- 
nication made  to  the  Association  at  its  last  session,  by  Surgeons 
Wood  and  Pinkney,'*'  delegates  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
nayy,  the  distinguished  Chief  of  the  Bureau  furnishes  us  with  the 
following : — 


*  TimnwctiOM  American  Medical 


ToL  L  p.  301. 
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Bureau  of  Mbdicink  ajsv  Surosrt. 

April  19th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  subjoin, 
irith  pleasure,  the  information  desired* 

Naval  medical  boards,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  of 
assistant  surgeons  for  promotion,  are  convened  by- the  department^ 
when  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  These  boards  con- 
sist of  a  president  and  four  members,  nominated  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  from  among  the  senior  sur- 
geons ;  and  are  organized  under  a  precept  enjoining  full^  minute, 
and  rigid  investigation. 

Applications,  from  persons  desirous  of  examination,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  stating  the  age  and  residence 
of  the  applicant,  and  accompanied  by  respectable  testimonials  of 
bis  possessing  the  requisite  moral  and  physical  qualifications.  The 
request  of  no  one  is  considered  who  may  be  under  twenty-one,  or 
over  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Assistant  surgeons  of  five  years'  standing,  who  have  served,  at 
least,  two  years  on  board  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States,  at 
sea^  are  entitled  to  a  second  examination ;.  after  whioh,  if  approved, 
they  are  eligible  to  promotion. 

Sach  candidate,  appearing  before  the  Board;  is  required  to  state, 
in  writing,  his  place  of  birth  and  present  citioenship— hia.  age,  and 
advantages  of  general  and  professional  education — the  name  of  his 
preceptor,  and,  if  a  graduate  of  arts  or  medicine,  tl^t  of  the  insti- 
tution granting  his  diplomar-the  length  of  time  devoted  to  medical 
studies,  with  special  reference  to  Practical  Anatomy,  or  Dissection, 
the  operations  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Practice  of  Medioine  and  Sur* 
gery-*to  certify,  upon  honour,  whether  he  be  obnoxious  to  any  he- 
reditary complaints,  whether  any  member,  of  hia  immediate  fSamily 
have  sufTered  from  pulmonary  disease,  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  paralysis 
-•whether  his  own  general  health  be  good,  and  Imnaelf:  free  from 
constitutional  or  local  affsctios).  He  is  aise  obliged  tOfflumish  satifr- 
factory  evidence  that  hia  moral  and  social  habits  and  cbaractec  are 
al>ove  reproach* 

A  brief  medical  or  surgical  thesis,  upon  some  subject  offered  by 
the  Board,  is  then  required  to  be  prepared,  without  the  aid  of  books 
or  other  means  of  reference,  as  a  test  of  professional  readiness,  and 
literary  accuracy. 

The  subsequent  examination  upon  General  and  Special  Anatomy, 
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Physiology^  Chemistry,,  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Sargery,  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudencey  is  directed  not  only  to 
elicit-  the  abstract  views  of  the  candidate  upon  all  these  branches, 
but  his  practical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity  in  the  various 
operations  of  surgery,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  physical  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  medicines.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  desired 
to  exhibit  his  mode  of  applying  the  most  important  surgical  appa*- 
ratus  Mid  dressings;  to  detect,  by  the  senses,  drugs  and  chemicals 
analogous  in  appearance,  taste,  and  smell ;  to  describe  the  processes 
of  pharmacy,  and  to  compound  prescriptions  in  the  presence  of  the 
Board. 

Although  the  possession  of  a  medical  or  other  diploma  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  Boooess  of  a  candidate,  yet  the  Board  attaches  importance 
to  every  evidence  of  general  information  and  accomplishment. '  A 
union  of  these  conditions,  with  high  professional  attainments  in  the 
same  individual,  is  certain  to  secure  to  him  a  prominent  relative 
position. 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  above  mentioned, 
the  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  examination  of  assistants  for  pro- 
motion, but  with  the  additional  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
medical  officer  has  improved. his  advantages  while  in  service,  and 
acquired  that  peculiar  experience  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  a 
naval  surgeon.  I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obed't  servant, 

THOS.  HABRIS. 

F.  Campbill  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  CommiUee  on  MuUcdl  EdMCO' 
Uon  of  American  Medical  AssocicUion.    New  York, 

The  following  table  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  us  by  Dr.  J. 
Francis  Tuceermak,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Bureau. 
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Abstr<xet  of  MesuUs  of  Naval  Medical  Boards  from  1841  to  1849, 

inchmve. 


Year. 

Candidue* 
presenting  for 
examination. 

Withdrew 
▼olnntarilv  and 

debarrecl  ex- 
amination  from 
various  causes. 

• 

Examined. 

Approved. 

Taeaneies 

withiA  the 

year. 

1841 

45 

13 

33 

13 

5 

1842 

43 

11 

33 

15 

3 

1843 

11 

1844 

30 

3 

38 

16 

8 

1845 

3 

1846 

3 

1847 

65 

32 

43 

13 

9 

1848 

49 

10 

39 

31 

5 

1849 
Total 

5 

332 

57 

175 

77 

•49 

m.  BRITISH  ARMT. 

Regulations  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

^^  A  candidate  for  an  assistant-surgeoncy  in  the  army  is  required 
to  fill  up  a  blank  form  of  certificate,  specifying  by  whom  he  is  re- 
commended, his  Christian  and  surname  at  full  length,  the  course  of 
study  he  has  pursued — ^riz.,  the  lectures,  lecturers'  names,  places 
where  the  lectures  were  delivered,  and  the  number  of  months  during 
which  he  has  attended,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  together 
with  any  others  in  his  possession.  If  he  possess  any  university 
degree,  he  must  also  state  its  nature,  whether  A.  M.,  or  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
or  a  diploma  in  surgery,  and  when  and  at  what  college  or  university 
it  was  obtained.  The  number  of  months  attendance  at  an  hospital 
(NT  infirmary  must  also  be  stated,  and  if  he  have  attended  at  hospitals 
for  Mental  Derangement,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  or  a  Lying-in 
Institution,  particulars  of  such  attendance  must  also  be  furnished. 
The  candidate  is,  in  addition,  to  sign  and  forward  the  following  de- 
claration. 

^^Recommended  by •     I  [Christian  and  surname  at  full 

length],  years  of  age,  a  candidate  for  employment  in  the 

medical  department  of  the  army,  do  hereby  attest  my  readiness  to 
engage  for  general  service,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to  pro- 

*  **  The  column  of  vaoaDcies  gives  only  tlioM  which  have  aotimltx  oocorred  in  the 
lervice  from  deaths.  resigrMtions,  &c  The  difference  between  this  total  and  that  of 
approved  candidates  is  accounted  for  by  those  who,  after  approval,  declioe  <MHrmwNiiftiw, 
or  are  not  to  be  ibund  when  wanted. 
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ceed  on  duty  immediately  on  being  gazetted.  I  declare  my  age  not 
to  exceed  twenty-six  years,  that  I  am  unmarried,  and  that  I  labour 
under  no  mental  or  constitutional  disease,  nor  physical  disability 
that  can  interfere  with  the  most  efScient  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
a  medical  officer  in  any  climate.  *  [Signature.] 

^'  I  have  pursued  the  undermentioned  course  of  study,  of  which 
I  am  ready  to  produce  the  vouchers  for  registry,  and  also  a  certificate 
of  my  age,  namely, .  I  possess  certificates  of  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  undermentioned  hospitals  and  courses  of  lectures 
for  the  number  of  months  stated :  The Hospital  or  Infirm- 
ary, for months ;  the Hospital  for  Mental  Derange- 
ment, for months ;  the Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 

Eye,  for months ;  the Lying-in  Hospital,  for 

months. 

^^  Lectures. — Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by (stating  the 

number  of  lectures  of  each  course  on  separate  days);  Practical 

Anatomy,  by (stating  the  number  of  subjects  dissected) ; 

Surgery,  by ;  Clinical  Surgery,  by ;  Military  Sur- 
gery, by ;  Institutes  of  Medicine,  by ;  Practice  of 

Medicine,  or  General  Pathology,  by ;  Clinical  Lectures  on 

the  Practice  of  Physic,  by ;  Midwifery,  by ;  Chem- 
istry, by ;  Practical  Chemistry,  by ;  Botany,  by 

Materia  Medica,  by  ;   Practical  Pharmacy,  by 

or  an  Apprenticeship  ;  Forensic  Medicine,   by 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  by  ;  Natural 

History,  by ;  Natural  Philosophy,  by ;  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, by ;  Mathematics,  by  ;  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, by ;  stating  the  number  of  lectures  in  each  of  the 

above  courses.  The  professors'  names,  places  where  delivered,  and 
the  periods  in  months,  must  be  added  in  every  case. 

"  I  have  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  or  A.  B.,  from  the .    I  have 

the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the .  I  have  a  diploma  for  Sur- 
gery from  the (the  dates  of  graduations  and  the  universities 

or  colleges  to  be  stated). 

"  Signature  at  full  length  .  Date  ■.  Place  of  resi- 
dence   


1st.  In  selecting  from  among  the  candidates  for  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army,  a  preference  is  given  to  those  who  can  fill 
up  all  the  blanks  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  having  the  acquirements 
there  stated ;  but  the  name  of  no  gentleman  can  be  placed  on  the 
list,  who  does  not  possess  the  diploma  of  either  of  the  Colleges  of 


{Burgeons  of  London^  Edinbargfa,  or  Dnbliiii  und  who  cannot  produet 
the  followii^  testimonJAls : — 

.  ^'  Eighteen  montha'  attendance  at  an  hospital  of  celebrity,  where 
the  average  number  of  in-patients  is  ndt  less  than  100 ;  ^4  months 
Anatomy;  twelvemonths  Practical  Anatomy;  twelve  months  Sur" 
gery;  or  (what  is  preferred)  six  months  Surgery,  and  mx  months 
Military  Surgery;  eight  months  Clinical  Surgery,  a  complete  course 
of  two  or  three  lectures  during  the  week ;  twelve  months  Practice 
of  Physic,  or  six  months  Practice  of  Physic  and  six  of  General 
Pathology;  eight  months  Clinical  Lectures  on  ditto,  the  same  as 
required  in  Surgery;  twelve  months  Chemistry;  six  months  Pracr 
tical  Chemistry;  three  months  Botany;  four  months  Materia  Medica; 
three  months  Practical  Pharmacy,  or  Apprenticeship ;  five  months 
Natural  History;  five  months  Midwifery;  five  months  Natural  Phil* 
Qsophy; 

^^  2d.  The  candidates  must  be  unmarried,  not  beyond  26  years  of 
age,  nor  under  21. 

^^  8d.  Candidates  who  have  had  a  university  education,  and  have 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  or  A.M.,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  D.,  wiU  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  a  liberal  education,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  every 
eandidate. 

^^4tL  The  greater  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  in.  various 
branches  of  science,  in  addition  to  competent  professional. knowledge^ 
the  more  eligible  will  they  subsequently  be  deemed  for  promotion  in 
the  service ;  for  selections  to  fill  vacancies  will  be  guided  more  by 
reference  to  such  acquirements  than  to  mere  seniority* 

^^5th.  Although  the  British  schools  are  specified,  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood  that  candidates  who  have  received  regular  education  in  ap* 
proved  foreign  universities  or  schools,  will  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion. 

^^6th.  With  the  exception  of  Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine by  one  teacher,  candidates  must  have  attended  separate  lectures 
for  each  branch  of  science. 

*'7th.  Before  promotion  from  the  rank  of  assistant-surgeon  to 
any  higher  rank,  every  gentleman  must  be  prepared  for  such  other 
examination  as  may  be  ordered. before  a  Board  of  Medical  Officers. 

^^8th.  Diplomas,  tickets  of  attendance  on.lectures,.and  certificates 
of  regular  attendance  by  each  professor  or  lecturer,  must  be  lodged 
at  this  office  for  examination  and  registry,  at  least  one  week  before 
the  candidate  appears  for  examination,  and  likewise  certificates  of 
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noral  oondaot  and  character,  one  of  tbem  by  a  clergyman,  a&d  that 
of  the  parochial  miniater  is  deurable.  Baptismal  oertificaies  are 
peqiuTed  at  the  same  time.  If  the  parish  register  cannot  be  resorted 
to,  an  affidavit  from  one  of  the  parents,  or  some  person  irho  can  at^ 
test  the  fact,  will  be  accepted. 

^^  9di,  The  oertifioate  of  the  teacher  of  Practical  Anatomy  must 
state  the  number  of  subjects  or  parts  dissected  by  the  pupil. 

^^  10th.  Certifioates  of  lectures  and  attendance  must  be  firom  phy<> 
sicians  or  surgeons  of  the  recognized  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  foreign  universities." 

lY.  BRITISH  NAVY. 

Naval  Medical  Department. 

^QualifieatuyM. — The  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissionera 
of  the  Admiralty,  having  been  pleased  to  direct  Uhat  no  person  be 
admitted  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in. the  Boyal  Navy,  who  shall  not 
]^oduce  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  of  his  fitness  for  that  office;  nor  as 
a  surgeon,  unless  he  shall  produce  a  diploma  or  certificate  from 
one  of  the  said  Royal  Colleges,  founded  on  an  examination  to  be 
passed  subsequently  to  his  appointment  of  assistantHsurgeon,  as  to 
the  candidate's  fitness  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  in  the  navy ;  and 
that  in  every  case,  the  candidate  producing  such  certificate  or 
diploma,  shall  also  undergo  a  further  examination  before  the  Direo* 
tor-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  touching  his 
qualifications  in  all  the  necessary  branches  and  points  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  for  each  of  the  steps  in  the  naval  medical  service  :* 
The  Director-Gteneral  doth  hereby  signify,  for  the  information  of 
those  persons  to  whom  it  may  relate,  that  these  regulations  and 
directions  wOl  be  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  further,  that  previously 
to  the  admission  of  assistiwt-surgeons  into  the  navy,  it  will  be 
required  that  they  produce  proof  of  having  received  a  prdiminary 
dasaioal  education,  and  that  they  possess,  in  particular,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin;  also,  that  they  are  of  good  moral  diaracter, 
the  certificate  of  which  must  be  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  or  by  a  magistrate  of  the  district. 

*^  That  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  cor  have  been  engaged 
tof  not  less  than  six  months  in  Practical  Pharmacy.  That  theiit 
age  be  not  less  than  20  ycarSi  nor  mora  thwi  24,  and  that  thsg^ 
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are  unmarried.  That  they  have  actually  attended  a  hospital  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen  for  ,two  years, 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  18,  in  which  the  average  number  of 
patients  is  not  less  than  160.  That  they  have  been  engaged  in 
actual  dissections  of  the  human  body  twelve  months;  the  certificate  of 
which,  from  the  teacher,  must  state  the  number  of  subjects  or  parts 
dissected  by  the  candidate.  That  they  have  attended  lectures,  fcc, 
en  the  following  subjects,  at  established  schools  8{  eminence,  by 
physicians  or  surgeons  of  the  recognized  OoUeges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  periods  not  less  than  here* 
under  stated;  observing,  however,  that  such  lectures  will  not  be 
admitted  if  the  teacher  shall  lecture  on  more  than  one  branch  of 
science,  or  if  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Medicine,  be 
not  attended  during  three  distinct  winter  sessions  of  six  months  each. 

^^  Anatomy  eighteen  months;  or  Oeneral  Anatomy  twelve  months, 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  six  months.  Surgery  eighteen  months ; 
or  General  Surgery  twelve  months,  and  Military  Surgery  six  months. 
Theory  of  Medicine  six  months.  Practice  of  ditto  twelve  months* 
If  the  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  are  given 
in  conjunction,  then  the  period  required  is  eighteen  months.  Six 
months'  lectures  on  Pathology,  if  given  at  a  university  where  there 
may  be  a  professorship  on  that  branch  of  science,  will  be  admitted 
in  lieu  of  six  months'  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

^Clinical  lectures,  at  a  hospital  as  above,  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine six  months,  and  the  Practice  of  Surgery  six  months.  Chemistry 
six  months,  or  lectures  on  Chemistry  three  months,  and  Prac- 
tical Chemistry  three  months.  Materia  Medica  six  months.  Mid- 
wifery six  months,  accompanied  by  certificates  stating  the  number 
of  midwifery  cases  personally  attended.  Botany  six  months,  or 
General  Botany  three  months,  and  Medical  Botany  three  months* 

^^  In  addition  to  the  tickets  for  the  lectures,  certificates  must  be 
produced  from  the  professors,  &c.,  by  whom  the  lectures  were  given, 
stating  the  periods  in  months  actually  attended  by  the  candidates. 
The  time  also  of  actual  attendance  at  a  hospital  or  infirmary  must 
be  certified,  and  the  tickets  as  well  as  certificates  of  attendance,  age, 
moral  character,  &c.,  must  be  produced  by  the  candidate  immediately 
on  his  being  desired  to  appear  for  examination.  ^ 

^'Although  the  above  are  the  only  qualifications  which  are  absolute- 
ly required  in  candidates  for  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon,  a 
favourable  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  oases  of  those  who  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
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ford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  or  London,  or  who, 
bj  possessing  a  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eje,  and  of  any  branch 
of  science  connected  with  the  profession,  such  as  Medical  Jnrispm- 
dence,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  &;c.,  appear  to  be  more 
peculiarly  eligible  for  admission  into  the  service ;  observing,  however, 
that  lectures  on  these  or  any  other  subjects  cannot  be  admitted  as 
compensating  for  any  deficiency  in  those  required  by  the  regulations. 

^^By  the  rules  of  the  service,  no  assistant-surgeon  can  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  until  he  shall  have  served  three  years  in  the 
former  capacity,  one  year  of  which  must  be  in  a  ship  actually  em- 
ployed at  sea ;  and  it  is  resolved,  that  not  any  diploma  or  certificate 
of  examination  from  either  of  the  aforesaid  Royal  Colleges  shall  be 
admitted  toward  the  qualification  for  a  surgeon,  unless  the  diploma 
or  certificate  shall  be  obtained  on  an  examination  passed  after  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years'  actual  service;  observing  that  no 
one  can  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  surgeon,  unless  he  be  a 
member  of  one  of  the  above-named  Boyal  Colleges,  and  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  certificates  that  he  has  performed  on  the  dead  body, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  professor  or  teacher  of  known  emi- 
nence, all  the  capital  operations  of  surgery,  and  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent  to  perform  any  operation  with  skiU  and  dexterity,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  such  opera- 
tions ;  without  which  qualification,  no  one  hereafter  can  be  promoted 
to  the  higher  branches  of  the  service ;  and,  whenever  assistant-sur- 
geons, already  in  the  service  (whose  professional  education  may  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  above),  obtain  leave  to.  study  previously 
to  their  passing  for  surgeons,  they  will  be  required,  on  their  exami- 
nation, to  produce  testimonials  of  their  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  period  of  leave  to  complete  their  educatfon,  agreeably  to  these 
regulations  generally. 

'« Candidates,  who  may  be  admitted  into  the  naval  medical  service, 
must  serve  in  whatever  ships,  &c.,  they  may  be  appointed  to;  and  in 
the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  do  so  from  sea-sickness,  their 
names  cannot  be  continued  on  the  naval  medical  list,  nor  can  they, 
of  course,  be  allowed  half-pay." 

Corrected  io  Octobar,  1848. 
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SECTION  IIL 

The  Legal  Hequirements  exacted  of  Medical  Praetitionen  in  the 
eeveral  Statee  qf  the  Union  {and  in  other  Countriee). 

From  the  sBswers  receiTed  to  the  twelfth  querj  of  oor  eirciiliiry 
snd  from  information  obtained  through  other  Bonrces,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  present  to  jon  the  Bubjoined  abstract  of  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States.  We  introdnce, 
likewise,  a  brief  and  condensed  statement  of  the  laws  in  force  in 
some  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

L  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  MAiNB.--^FormerIy,  none  but  regularly  licensed  physioians 
could  collect  their  dues;  seyeral  years  since,  however,  the  law  iras 
repealed,  and  the  field  is  now  open  to  all. 

2.  New  Hakpshibe. — The  State  laws  of  New  Hampshire  do  not 
require  any  license.    There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 

3.  Ybrhont. — The  State  laws  require  no  license.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1821,  requiring  the  M.D.  or  A.B.  degree,  but  it  was  re- 
pealed in  1888. 

4.  Ma88A0EU8BTT8.>-^No  laws  in  force  at  the  preset  time.  In 
1818-19,  an  act  was  passed  ^'  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
Surgery,"  but  when  the  statutes  of  the  State  were  remed,  this  act 
was  omitted  ^^  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  greater  |>art  of 
the  State  Medical  Society." 

5.  Rhode  Island. — ^<  The  l^islature  has  done  nothing  for  the 
suppression  of  quackery."     There  are  no  laws  on  the  sulgect. 

6.  Connecticut. — The  legislature,  several  years  since,  repealed 
the  law,  requiring  a  license  for  the  legal  collection  of  fees — thus 
virtually  licensing  all  practitioners.  The  State  Medical  Society 
admits  to  membership  only  such  as  have  the  diploma  of  M.D.,  or 
the  legal  license. 
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7.  New  Tokk. — ^No  restrictions  since  1844,  i?hcn  the  law  was 
repealed.  All  persons,  now,  have  the  right  to  practice  and  recoyer 
compensation  for  services. 

8.  Nbw  Jbrott.-— Laws  hare  been  in  force  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1816,  and  the  Society  still  re- 
tains the  power  of  licensing,  under  a  reyised  law  of  1880 — sections 
12  and  14  of  which,  read  thus:  '^  And  be  it  enaatedy  that  no  person 
shall  commence  the  practice  of  physic  or  surgery  within  this  State, 
nntil  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  and  receired  a  diploma 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  established  as  aforesaid; 
and  if  any  person  shall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  without 
having  first  obtained  a  license  for  that  purpose  (who  was  not  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  without  a  license,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1816),  he  shall  forfeit  and  .pay,  for  every  prescription,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit,"  &;c. 
fcc.  (in  the  usual  manner) ;  ^^  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
district  society,  in  any  county  where  such  penalty  shall  be  incurred, 
to  prosecute  the  same.  Andfurthery  if  any  person  shall  so  prac- 
tice contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  for  ever  there- 
after be  disqualified  from  collecting  any  debt  or  debts  incurred  by 
Budi  practice  in  any  court  in  this  State." 

*^And  he  it  enacted^  That  this  ibct  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  pre- 
vent all  irregular-bred  pretenders  to  the  healing  art,  under  the  names 
or  titles  of  Practical  Botanist,  Boot  or  Indian  Doctor,  or  any  other 
name  or  title,  involving  quackery  of  any  species,  from  practicing 
their  deceptions,  and  imposing  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  and  if  any  person  shall  attempt  so  to  practice, 
in  any  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  he  shall  1)0  considered  an  illegal 
practitioner,  and  subject  to  all  the  penalties  contained  in  the  twelfth 
section  of  this  act;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  any  township,  where  such  ofienders  may  reside,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  the  district  societies,  to  prosecute  to  conviction 
all  such  ofiences  against  the  laws  and  well  being  of  the  people  of 
this  State." 

The  by-laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Vequire  that 
the  candidate  for  a  license  to  practice,  shall  be  ^*  of  sound  mind, 
moral  and  temperate  habits,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age."  He 
shall  satisfy  the  censors  to  whom  he  applies  for  examination,  and  it 
is  made  their  duty  to  require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  by  cer- 
tificate, ^Hhat  he  has  studied  with  a  regularly  licensed  physician  or 
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surgeon  for  four  years,  and  attended  at  least  one  full  course  of  medi- 
cal lectures  in  some  respectable  college  or  universitj.  But  if  he 
has  obtained  an  academical  diploma,  then  three  years'  study,  inclu- 
ding a  course  of  lectures  shall  be  sufficient." 

"The  censprs" — they  are  four  in  number-^" being  satisfied  with 
the  testimonials  required,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  applicant  or 
applicants,  carefully  and  impartially,  on  the  subjects  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  Midwifery."  A  vote  is  then  taken  by  ballot;  and  if  three 
out  of  the  four  censors  are  satisfied,  the  candidate  receiyes  a  certi- 
ficate which  must  bear  the  signatures  of  the  examiners.  This  is 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  society,  who  thereupon  issues  a  di- 
ploma or  license.  All  persons  who  have  not  pursued  their  studies 
in  the  State,  and  desire  to  practice  there,  must  submit  to  the  exami- 
nations, and  pursue  the  course  just  described. 

9.  Pbnnstlyakia. — There  have  never  been  any  laws  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  ^nd  surgery ;  any  one  may  engage  in  prac- 
tice, and  recover  his  fees. 

10.  Delaware. — Dr.  Gouper,  in  his  report  of  the  number  of 
medical  practitioners  in  this  State,  rendered  to  the  Association  at 
its  last  meeting*  says:  "Under  the  general  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  every 
practitioner  is  required  to  take  out  the  license  of  the  State.  The 
graduates  of  any  respectable  medical  school,  and  such  other  persons 
as  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Medical  Board 
of  Examiners,  are  entitled  to  this  license  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars.  But  under  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  since 
the  date  of  the  general  law,  Homodopathists  and  Thompsonians  are 
permitted  to  practice  without  diplomas,  and  without  the  paym&t  of 
a  fee." 

11.  Maryland. — No  laws  now  in  force.  From  1798  up  to  1838, 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  was  authorized  to 
elect  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State,  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant 
licenses  to  those  whom  they  found  competent.  The  penalty  for 
practicing  without  this  license  was  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

*  TrensactioDB  Am.  Med.  Aaaocktion,  voL  i.  p.  365. 
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The  law  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  passage,  in  1888,  of  the  fol- 
lowing act: — 

''Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  that,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  it  may  and  shaU  be  lawful  for  each  and 
every  person,  being  a  citizen  of  this  State,  to  charge  and  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  and  medicines,  in  the  same  manner 
as  physicians  are  now  permitted  to  do." 

A  highly  intelligent  physician  of  the  State,  in  writing  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Monroe  Co.  (N.  T.)  Medical  Society,  makes  use  of  the 
foUowing  language: — 

<<  During  the  whole  time  that  we  had  a  medical  law,  the  commu- 
nity were  protected  from  open  quackery,  and  many  valuable  lives 
were  saved  in  consequence ;  but  since  the  repeal,  quackery  has  been 
carried  on  in  all  its  forms,  and  many  of  our  citizens  have  been  hum- 
bogged  to  death  by  their  mal-practice.  I  think  the  law  protecting 
the  community  ought  not  to  have  been  repealed." 

12.  District  of  Columbia. — The  general  government  has  pro- 
tected the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  impositions  of  quackery. 
''A  medical  society,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  confers  a 
license  on  such  as  have  graduated  at  a  medical  school,  or  on  such 
as  may,  without  graduation,  sustain  a  good  examination  before  the 
'examiners'  of  the  society.  No  one  can  recover  fees  by  process 
of  law  unless  a  licentiate  of  this  society." 

13.  YiBGlNiA. — There  is  no  law  in  this  State  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  surgery— consequently  none  prohibiting  quackery; 
nor  has  any  law  ever  been  enacted,  imposing  penalties  or  disabili- 
ties upon  the  quack. 

"No  license  for  practicing  medicine  and  surgery  is  required  by 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  Practitioners  are  annually  taxed  five  dollars 
each,  whether  holding  a  diploma  or  not." 

14.  North  Cabouna. — ^There  is  no  law  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  regarding  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  none  has  ever 
been  enacted.  Any  one  can  practice  and  recover  compensation,  on 
proof  that  services  were  rendered. 

15.  South  Cabouna. — ^An  act  was  passed  by  this  State  in  1817, 
io  regulate  the  licensing  of  physicians  to  practice,  &c.  It  imposed 
a  penalty  of  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred 

VOL.  n. — ^22 
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dollars  upon  all  who  practiced  without  due  authority  obtained  in  the 
manner  prescribed  bj  law.  In  1838,  ^' these  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties were  annulled/'  The  diploma  of  the  medical  college  of  the 
State  has  always  been  a  legal  license. 

16.  Gborgia. — A  law  was  passed  in  1826,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  practicing  without  a  license  from 
the  ^^  Board  of  Physicians"  of  the  State.  Another  act  was  passed 
in  1839,  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Physicians,  which  still  retains 
the  power  to  examine  applicants  and  grant  licenses ;  but  a  proviso, 
of  a  most  absurd  character,  is  attached  to  the  law,  which  completely 
nullifies  it.  It  is  as  follows:  ^^ Provided  nothing  in  the  said  revised 
act  be  so  construed  as  to  operate  against  the  Thompsonian,  or  Botanic 
practice,  or  any  other  practitioner  of  medicine  iji  this  State.'' 

17.  Alabama. — There  was  formerly  a  regularly  appointed  Board 
of  Medical  Censors  for  the  State,  and  a  law  which  imposed  penalties 
of  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  five  hundred  dollars  fine,  for 
practicing  without  its  license.  ^^The  Board,  however,  has  been 
abolished,  which  operates  as  a  repeal  of  all  law  on  the  subject."  ^^Its 
repeal  has  had  the  effect  to  overrim  the  State  with  quacks  of  every 
description,  of  every  name  and  country.  It  has  destroyed  confidence 
in  the  profession  generally;  broken  down  all  medical  etiquette,  and 
prostrated  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  a  mere  trade- 
Certainly,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  sweeping  remarks  made 
above,  but  generally  they  are  true." 

18.  Mississippi. — There  are  no  laws  at  present  in  force  in  this 
State  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  all  restric- 
tions were  removed  in  the  year  1834.  We  offer  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing the  following  pertinent  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Monroe  Co.  Med.  Soc.  ^^  The  State  of  Mississippi,  from  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  down  to  the  year  1834,  had  probably  a  more 
efficient  code  of  laws  to  restrain  quackery  than  any  other  State  in  our 
confederacy.  They  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended most  effectuaUy.  Before  any  person  could  practice  medicine 
or  surgery  in  the  State,  he  had  to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Medical 
Censors,  established  by  the  legislature,  and  produce  evidence,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Board,  of  his  medical  and  surgical  attainments 
(whether  a  graduate  or  not),  and  also  of  good  moral  character.  This 
being  done,  he  obtained  a  permanent  license.     This  had  forthwith 
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to  be  taken  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which  the  physician 
receiving  it  intended  to  locate,  to  be  there  recorded.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  was  compelled  to  furnish  the  grand  jnry  of  the  county  with 
a  list  of  all  the  licensed  physicians,  every  time  the  jury  assembled. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  to  charge  the 
grand  jury  to  indict  every  person  who  presumed  to  practice  medicine, 
whose  name  was  not  recorded  among  the  licensed  physicians  of  the 
county.  The  fine  for  each  offence  was  something,  together  with  costs, 
but  could  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  These  laws,  for  a  number 
of  years,  until  they  were  annulled  by  a  change  of  the  constitution, 
effectually  put  down  all  kinds  of  quackery  throughout  the  State. 
When  the  constitution  was  amended,  the  Board  of  Censors  was 
abolished.  Ever  since  1884,  the  State  has  been  overrun  with  quacks 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  increased." 

19.  Louisiana. — ^^No  State  in  the  Union  is  better  protected 
against  impositions  of  all  kinds,  in  medicine,  than  this.  By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1820,  no  person  is  allowed  to  practice 
medicine,  or  the  profession  of  an  apothecary,  without  submitting 
to  an  examination  before  a  Board  consisting  of  five  physicians  and 
one  apothecary,  appointed  by  the  State.  The  law  provides,  that  a 
respectable  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall  entitle  an  applicant 
to  a  certificate  of  permission  to  practice;  but  medical  diplomas  hav- 
ing become  of  late  as  plenty  as  pocket-knives,  the  Board  have  a«- 
sumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  examining  all  applicants  without 
any  respect  to  any  certificates  or  diplomas  whatever."  {Letter  from 
Louisiana^  1848.) 

20.  Texas. — It  is  believed  that  no  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
If  any  existed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  never  enforced. 

.  21.  TsNinsssEB. — ^No  laws  on  the  subject. 

22.  Ebntuokt. — ^No  laws  on  the  subject.  The  diploma  of  M.  D. 
is  recognized  as  a  license. 

28.  Ilukois. — ^No  license  is  required  or  recognized  in  Illinois. 
The  laws  have  as  yet  made  no  provisions  regarding  medical  prac- 
tiee. 
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24.  Indiana. — There  ^fe  no  laws  in  this  State  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  time.  Pormerly,  all  practitioners 
were  compelled  to  obtain  a  license  from  a  Board  of  Censors.  The 
law  was  repealed  some  twenty  years  since. 

25.  Ohio. — This  State  has  no  laws  at  present  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  there  are  no  legal  restrictions,  and  no  license 
is  required.  By  an  act  of  1824,  no  one  could  practice  without  a 
license  from  the  State  Medical  Society,  but  this  act  was  repealed  in 
1883. 

26.  Michigan. — The  statute  requires  that  every  physician  shall 
obtain  a  license,  either  from  the  State  or  a  county  society.  A  diploma 
is  not  considered  equivalent  to  a  license. 

27.  MissouBi. — There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  in  this  State, 

and  no  license  is  required;  a  diploma  even  is  unnecessary, 
ft 

28.  29,  30.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas. — We  have  no  po- 
sitive information  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  these  States,  but  leam 
from  a  reliable  source  that,  if  any  measures  have  been  taken  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
them,  and  the  field  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  it.^ 

II     GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  M.D.  degrees  of  Universities,  and  licenses  from  Boyal  CSol- 
leges,  entitle  the  holders  of  them  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
anywhere  in  the  kingdom  except  in  the  dty  of  London,  and  within 
seven  miles  thereof.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  the  conferring  of 
which  is  a  chartered  right  belonging  to  the  ^^  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London,"  it  is  necessary  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
the  President  and  Censors,  on  Latin  and  Greek;  and,  likewise,  three 
medical  examinations,  which  are  conducted  in  the  Latin  language. 

IIL    FRANCE. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  France,  have 
undergone  but  few  modifications  of  late  years ;  those  enacted  during 

*  For  more  minute  particalars  in  regard  to  the  old  laws,  &c^  of  some  of  the  States,  see 
*  Report  of  Committee  of  Monroe  Coonty  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Society/*  1843. 
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tho  Empire,  were  found  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  public  from 
tbe  impoeitions  of  ignorance,  and  the  profession  from  the  unjust 
rivahrj  of  illiterate  pretenders.  Notwithstanding  the  great  political 
changes  which  have  repeatedly  taken  place,  and  the  consequent 
intermptions  and  alterations  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  it  has 
been  deemed  unwise  to  interfere  with  laws  which  were  found  to  work 
weD,  and  which  were  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people. 

We  gather  the  following  most  important  features  of  the  French 
laws  in  regard  to  this  subject,  from  the  Almanaek  Q-SnSrale  de 
MSdeemCj  for  the  year  1849 : — 

1.  No  person  is  permitted  to  engage  in  practice  but  those  who 
are  regularly  licensed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  (graduates 
of  one  of  the  three  schools  of  medicine,  offieiers  de  santS^  mid- 
wives,  or  foreigners,  holding  a  special  license  from  the  government.) 

2.  All  physicians  and  offieiers  de  santS  are  required,  within  one 
month  after  selecting  their  domicile,  to  present  their  diploma  or 
license  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  at  the  office  of  the  sub-prefect 
of  the  department  in  which  they  purpose  practicing. 

8.  Regular  graduates  of  the  medical  schools,  holding  the  diploma 
of  M.  D.,  may  practice  anywhere  in  France ;  but  offieiers  de  santS 
cm  only  practice  in  the  department  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 
amined and  licensed,  nor  can  the  latter,  under  heavy  penalties,  per- 
form any  important  surgical  operation,  unless  with  the  approbation 
and  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  regular  M.  D. 

4.  Midwives  are  not  permitted  to  use  instruments  in  difficult  cases 
of  labour,  without  calling  in  an  M.  D. 

5.  All  unauthorized  persons  engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  or  midwifery,  are  punished  in  the  following  manner : — 

For  practicing  <is  a  physician^  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
francs. 

For  practicing  as  an  offieier  de  santS^  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  francs. 

For  practicing  as  a  midwife^  a  fine  not  greater  than  one  hundred 
francs. 

In  addition  to  the  fines,  offending  parties  can  also  be  imprisoned, 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  six  months.  It  ia  made  the  duty  of 
the  legal  officers  of  the  government  to  prosecute  in  all  cases,  and 
the  fines  imposed  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  hospitals. 

6.  Physicians  are  privileged  creditors,  their  claims  being  made 
payable  immediately  after  the  settlement  of  court  charges^  aai 
fiomeral  expenses. 
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7.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  upon  physicians  and  all  otiiera 
who  assist  in  procuring  an  abortion — ^including  the  female  herself. 

8.  Medical  men  receive,  in  all  instances,  compensation  for  attend- 
ance as  witnesses,  and  for  making  post-mortem  examinations,  or 
services  rendered  in  medico-leg^l  cases. 

9.  None  but  regularly  educated  and  competent  persons  are  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  as  apothecaries,  and  there  are  proper  penal- 
ties for  selling  poisonous  substances,  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
without  an  order  from  a  physician. 

10.  Judicious  regulations  are  in  force  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
secret  remedies  and  patent  medicines. 

IV.    GERMANY. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  are  exceedingly  strict,  and  nowhere,  except  in 
Austria,  does  the  diploma  convey  the  right  to  practice ;  and  there, 
even,  the  privilege  is  accorded  only  to  the  holders  of  degrees  from 
the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Pavia,  and  Padua  ;*  all  others,  even 
though  they  be  gradtMtes  of  other  Q-erman  univereitieSy  and  also^ 
UcenttateSj  are  required  by  the  laws  of  this  despotic  State,  to  study 
for  four  years  in  Attitria  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  an  exam- 
ination for  a  license ! 

The  following  are  the  requirements  exacted  in  PrusnOj  and  most 
of  the  other  German  States,  of  candidates  for  a  license  to  engage 
in  practice : — 

They  are  compelled  to  exhibit  a  regular  series  of  diplomas  and 
certificates,  showing  the  course  of  academic  study  that  they  have 
pursued,  their  morality,  proficiency  in  the  several  departments  of 
general  science,  &;c.,  and  the  diploma  of  M.  D.  All  of  these  being 
in  order,  and  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  following  examinations,  which  are  conducted  by  sixteen  physicians 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  called  "  State  Examiners." 

Examinatione. — The  examinations  are  five  in  number,  and  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks'  time  is  devoted  to  each  one.  They  are  denom- 
inated respectively,  the  Anatomical,  Akiargical,  Surgical,  Medical, 

*  The  reason  why  the  diplomns  from  the  Austrian  universities,  &c^are  reoognheed  as 
equivalent  to  licenses,  is  because  the  examination  for  ihe  degree  is  conducted  by  a  number 
of  duly  selected  general  praotlttoners,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Universiiyi 
«iid  who  vote  with  the  Faouliy  upon  the  reoeptioa  or  rejeotioa  of  the 
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and  General,  or  Recapitnlatorj,  and  ate  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Ist.  TJhe  AnatomicaL^^ln  this  examination,  the  candidate  is  di- 
rected to  draw  from  an  nm  one  of  four  tickets  which  are  respectively 
labelled  «  Cavity  of  the  Chest,"  "  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,"  "Brain," 
"  Oenito-Urinary  Organs."  Whichever  subject  has  fallen  to  his  lot, 
he  is  required  to  dissect  and  demonstrate  fully  and  in  all  its  details 
before  the  examiners.  He  then  draws,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  bones,  and  of  some  viscus,  which  he  is  expected 
to  describe  minutely.  Physiological  questions  are  likewise  asked 
during  this  examination. 

2d.  TJie  Akiurgieal. — The  first  step  of  this  examination  is  to 
prepare  an  historical,  descriptive,  and  critical  thesis  or  memoir  on 
the  subject  of  some  one  of  the  operations  of  surgery,  which  is  to 
be  pnblicly  defended,  and  the  operation  treated  of  performed  on  the 
subject.  An  extemporary  lecture  on  some  operation,  to  be  indicated 
by  the  examiners,  is  then  to  be  delivered,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed without  preparation.  Should  it  be  a  luxation  or  fracture, 
all  the  requisite  manipulations  are  to  be  gone  through.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  or  three  other  indicated  operations  must  be  extempo- 
raneously performed  on  the  subject. 

8d.  The  ShxrgicdL — The  surgical  examination  condsts  in  the 
investigation  of  two  surgical  cases  taken  at  random,  in  a  hospital. 
The  patients  are  to  be  questioned  and  examined  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  examiners ;  after  which,  the  candidate  is  shut  up  alone,  in  a 
private  room,  and  without  books  or  assistance,  must  write  out  their 
history,  diagnosis,  and  proper  treatment.  He  has  subsequently  to 
visit  tiiese  patients  at  least  six  times,  in  company  with  two  of  the 
examiners,  who  question  and  cross-question  him  on  their  cases,  and 
require  him  to  perform  all  manipulations  that  may  be  necessary,  or 
to  operate,  if  an  operation  is  caUed  for ;  he  must^  likewise,  keep  a 
journal  of  each  case. 

4th.  The  Medical. — ^This  examination  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  except  that  the  patients  selected  labour  under 
medical  instead  of  surgical  complaints.  The  candidate  has,  how- 
ever^  in  addition,  to  give  tiie  maximum  and  minimum  doses  of  twenty 
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medicines ;  to  seleot  medicinal  agents  by  their  physical  properties ; 
and  to  write  out  in  full  five  formal»  for  the  apothecary. 

6tL  The  final  examination  is  recapitulatory  of  all  the  others,  and 
any  question  asked  relating  to  the  science  must  be  eztemporarily 
answered. 

If  all  the  examinations  are  satisfactory,  the  applicant  is  licensed 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  practice  his  profession  in 
all  its  branches ;  but  unless  the  second  and  third  are  marked  in  the 
examiners'  returns  as  having  been  ^excellent,"  he  is  specially  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  knife,  or  performing  surgical  operations. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  license  to  practice  in  Prussia  is 
about  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  annu- 
ally ;  and  of  these,  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  are  rejected. 

Foreign  physicians  and  graduates,  or  licentiates  from  other  States, 
are  required  to  undergo  the  same  examinations  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  practice. 

T.    SWITZERLAND. 

The  laws  of  Switzerland,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  require  that  the  applicant,  whether  a  graduate  or 
licentiate,  shall  obtain  a  permit  from  the  government,  which  exacts 
a  rigorous  practical  examination.  Foreigners,  possessors  of  degrees 
'  from  institutions  in  their  own  country,  cannot  engage  in  practice  in 
Switzerland,  until  their  diplomas  have  been  oounters^ed  by  their 
official  representative,  and  they  have  been  subjected  to  an  examir 
nation. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  about  2,150,000,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduated  physicians,  at  the  period  of  the  last  eensos, 
was  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

VI    ITALY  AND  RUSSIA. 

In  Italy  ^  a  license  from  the  government  is  always  a  pre-requisite 
to  engaging  in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  Bueeia^  the  heaviest  pei^lties  are  inflicted  ixpon  all  who  engage 
in  practice  without  authority  to  do  so,  obtained  either  through  ike 
royal  academies,  or  from  the  emperor  directly. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Such  MeasureSj  prospective  or  established^  in  rrference  to  Medical 
Education^  and  the  repvteibU  ^standing  of  the  Profession^  as  are 
deemed  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

* 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  oar  poirer  to  inform  you  that  the 
organisation  of  this  Assooiation  has  already  produced  the  happiest 
results  to  the  profession,  and  many  of  its  recommendations  hare 
been  'vrholly,  or  partially  adopted.  Besides  the  alteration  of  rules 
which  it  has  been  shown  in  tiie  first  part  of  this  report  some  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  colleges  have  made,  in  accordance  with  your 
suggestions,  State  medical  societies  have  been  organized  in  Penn*- 
eylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama;  and  local  roluntary 
associations  are  being  rapidly  established  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country.  Your  good  intentions  seem  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated;  and  so  long  as  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
course  shall  be  pursued,  we  do  not  doubt  that  your  opinions  and 
advice  will  be  everywhere  regarded  with  the  great  respect  to  which 
they  are  undoubtedly  entitled.  The  fact  of  your  possessing  no  legal 
means  to  enforce  your  decisions,  and  the  circumstance  of  your  con* 
stitution  providing  for  the*  free  admission  of  large  representations 
from  all  respectable  medical  associations,  gives  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  to  your  proceedii^,  and  more  weight  to  your  counsels  than 
though  you  were  invested  with  unqualified  power  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  your  decisions.  Although,  however,  much  has  been  already 
liccompliBhed,  there  still  remains  much  more  to  be  done,  and  we 
request  your  favourable  attention  to  the  subjects  that  we  are  now 
about  to  examine. 

The  first  to  which  we  shaU  call  your  attmtion,  is  one  which  has 
been  already  considered  at  length  by  a  former  committee,  but  which 
is  so  important  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  did  we  not 
again  bring  it  before  you.  This  we  do  with  the  view  of  indicating 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  practicable  method  for  carrying  out  former 
recommendations.    The  subject  is  that  of  preliminary  education. 

By  a  reference  to  the  first  section  of  tlus  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  elementary  knowledge  is  considered  everywhere,  but  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  so  essential  to  enable  young  men  to  prose- 
cute their  professional  education  to  advantage,  that  without  evidence 
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of  their  possessing  it,  thej  are  not  allowed  even  to  matrictilate  as 
medical  students.  It  is  beUeyed  that  the  same  yalne  is  in  reality 
attached  to  it  in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  bat  owing  to  the  rivalry 
of  colleges,  and  the  facilities  granted  for  obtaining  diplomas,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  a  feasible  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  end,  it  has  come  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 

We  will  not  detain  yon  for  a  moment,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  reform  in  this  particular.  Our  desire,  aa  has 
been  already  stated,  is  only  to  suggest  to  you  an  easy  method  for 
accomplishing  the  object.  The  following  proposition,  which  origi- 
nated with  a  committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  which  was  adopted  by  that  body  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing, and  recommended  to  the  several  county  societies,  and  voluntary 
associations  of  the  State,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  appears 
to  us  to  be  sufficient  at  the  present  time  to  insure  at  least  a  moderate 
preparatory  education.  It  consists  in  the  establishment,  by  State 
and  local  societies,  of  ^^  Primary  Boards  of  Examiners,"  whose  cer- 
tificates shall  always  be  required  prior  to  the  reception  of  students 
into  the  offices  of  practitioners  or  teachers.   It  is  thus  explained : — 

Primary  Board. — ^^  To  be  admitted  to  the  offices  of  any  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  it  shall  be  required  that  the  applicant 
shall,  in  addition  to  a  good  English  academic  education,  have  made 
respectable  attainments  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  and  that 
he  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character.  In  evidence  of  which  the 
applicant  shall  present  his  medical  preceptor  the  certificate  provided 
for  in  the section  of  these  by-laws. 

'^A  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  three,  to  be  called  the 
'  Primary  Board,'  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  whenever  notified  in  writing,  by  any  member,  to  meet 
and  examine  the  applicant. 

^'If  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  applicant  shaU  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  in  the  form  following : — 

''  We  certify  that  we  have  examined  A B ^  of  0 ^ 


and  that  he  has  a  good  English  academic  education.  We  certify 
also,  that  he  has  produced  before  us  a  certificate  (or  'certificates,'  or 
'  affidavit,'  as  the  case  may  be),  that  he  has  diligently  studied  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  during  six  months,"  (or,  ^'  that  he  is  a 
graduate  of  a  literary  college.") 
(An  affidavit  made  before  a  proper  officer  may  be  received,  when, 
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for  reasons  which  may  seem  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  a  certificate 
cannot  be  obtained.) 

(The  Board,  or  either  of  its  members,  may  also  examine  the  ap* 
plicant  personally  upon  his  acquirements  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  if  deemed  necessary.  But  in  no  case  shall  such  exami- 
nation be  receiyed  as  a  substitute  for  the  certificate  or  affidavit.) 

^*  We  further  certify  that  he  has  produced  before  us  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character." 

Dated*  (Signed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  Board.) 

^^  The  Board  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  furnish  to  the  Society 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  certificates  since  the 
last  annual  meetings  accompanied  with  the  date  of  the  certificates, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  shall  make  a  faithful  record  of  the 
same. 

We  -shall  propose  to  you  resolutions  recommending  the  adoption 
of  this  suggestion. 

We  regret  to  find  that  the  subject  of  hoyntcU  clinical  instruction, 
which  was  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  our  predecessors,  has  not 
receiyed  that  attention  from  the  medical  colleges  which  its  great 
importance  demands.  There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  very 
few  institutions  in  the  country  whose  rules  require  attendance  upon 
bedside  practice  prior  to  graduation.  Even  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  this  species  of  practical 
instniction,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  more  important  than 
any  other — anatomy  alone  excepted — ^it  is  not  properly  insisted  upon, 
and  only  one  or  two  institutions  make  it  obligatory  upon  their  pupils 
to  attend  to  it ;  and,  even  in  these  cases,  no  measures  are  taken, 
by  roll-call,  or  otherwise,  for  ascertaining  if  the  student  does  in 
reality  attend.    His  possessing  the  ticket  is  all  that  is  required. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  but  very  few  pupils,  comparatively 
speaking,  do  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
hospital  instruction ;  and  the  number  in  actual  attendance  at  the 
hours  of  visit,  is  surprisingly  small. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  that,  even  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, not  more  than  one  in  ten  attend  regularly  at  the  hospitals ; 
whereas,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  but  few  are  found 
willing  to  absent  themselves,  even  for  a  day,  from  the  clinical  lee- 
tores,  or  omit  their  prescribed  attendance  in  the  wards.  In  Ireland, 
the  proportion  of  more  than  half  (three  hundred  out  of  five  hundred 
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and  fifty)  are  regular  followers  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  public 
institutions ;  and  in  France  and  Germany,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  neglect  this  duty  is  not  greater  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

Why  is  it  that  this  lamentable  indifference  to  the  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  feature  of  medical  instruction^  exists 
with  us  ?  We  think  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  The 
first,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  generally  insisted  upon,  and 
made  obligatory;  and  the  second,  because  so  many  subjects  are 
taught  in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  and  so  many  lectures  to  be 
attended  to,  and  prepared  for,  that  the  young  men  have,  in  reality, 
no  time  to  devote  to  additional  duties. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  afford  a 
substitute  for  hospital  attendance,  by  introducing  what  are  called 
^^  College  Clinics,"  and  thus  enabling  professors  to  exhibit  and  ex- 
plain to  their  students  such  cases  of  disease  as  may  be  presented 
for  out-door  treatment.  That  this  system  is  better  than  no  clinical 
instruction  at  all,  we  freely  admit ;  but  that  it  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  place  of  hospital  attendance,  when  the  latter  can 
be  procured,  we  contend  to  be  wholly  wrong.  It  is  impossible  for 
students  to  derive  that  advantage  which  is  expected  to  result  from 
witoessing  the  consecutive  treatment  of  cases,  by  seeing  persons 
affected  with  disease  once  or  twice  only,  without  being  able  to  wateh 
the  effects  of  the  medicinal  agents  employed,  and  the  final  result. 
There  is  another  objection,  likewise,  to  this  imperfect  system  of 
clinical  teaching  which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  affects  the 
whole  profession,  and  particularly  those  members  of  it  whose  prac- 
tice is  confined  principally  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
and  whose  business  lies  chiefly  with  that  class  of  the  community 
which  is  unable  to  pay  a  full  compensation  for  medical  services,  and 
yet  can  easily  afford  some  remuneration  to  their  medical  attendants. 
It  is  known  to  your  committee  that  numerous  individuals  so  situated, 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
diniques  of  the  schools  to  obtain,  gratuitously,  advice  for  which  they 
are  fully  able  to  pay.  Thus  a  direct  and  positive  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  a  large  and  deserving  class  of  our  brethren,  whose  means  of 
livelihood  and  pecumary  receipts  are  proportionally  curtailed. 

We  concur  unanimously  in  the  opinion  that  they  present  no  ade- 
quate equivalent  to  the  student,  when  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for 
actual  hospital  attendance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  a  direct 
source  of  injury  to  many  deserving  members  of  the  profession. 
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We  conceive  that  the  method  of  conducting  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  medical  degrees,  in  some  of  the  principal  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  is  exceedingly  defective,  and  calls  for  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  profession  at  large.  In  some  institutions 
they  are  strictly  private,  and  each  professor  examines  the  candidate 
alone,  and  apart  from  his  colleagues.  These  examinations  are  also 
viod  voce,  and  but  a  very  short  time  is  allowed  for  questioning  the 
young  men.  Three  out  of  seven,  or  two  out  of  six,  negative  votes 
are  generaUy  considered  necessary  for  rejection.  Thus  a  candidate 
may  be  wholly  unprepared,  on  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
branches — anatomy  and  surgery  for  instance— «nd  yet  receive  his 
degree !  This  is  a  condition  of  things  that  should  never  be  counte* 
nanced  or  tolerated ;  and  we  shall  propose  to  you  recommendatory 
resolutions,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  passed,  and 
which  we  hope  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

All  examinations,  if  not  public,  should  be  conducted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  professors,  and  they  should  be  in 
writing  as  well  as  vivd  voce.  The  excuse  offered  in  palliation  of  this 
great  and  fundamental  error,  is,  that  the  number  of  candidates  is, 
in  some  cases,  too  large  for  teachers  to  afford  the  time  necessary  for 
conducting  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  before  the  whole,  or  a 
majority  of  the  Faculty.  This  we  cannot  admit  as  valid.  Where 
the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  is  proportionally  increased  with  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  institution  with  which  they  are 
connected,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  and  just  that  a  proper^ 
tionate  space  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  their  examination.  Pro- 
fessors are  paid  for  it — in  some  instances  at  a  very  high  rate — and 
it  should  be  held  as  incumbent  upon  them  to  discharge  their  duty  in 
an  efficient  manner. 

We  think  that  much  might  be  gained  by  a  dimion  of  the  8u^eet$ 
taught  into  two  classes ;  one  series  of  which  might  be  studied  during 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  another  during  the  second  year's  at* 
tendance.  Thus  anatomy  and  dissecting,  together  with  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  and  pharmacy  and  physiology,  might  be  studied 
during  the  first  session,  at  the  close  of  which  examinations  should 
be  held  and  certificates  of  acquirement  given.  During  the  second 
sesBion,  the  subjects  of  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  midwifery,  and 
hospital  attendance,  with  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  anatomy, 
might  be  insisted  up<m.  This,  we  think,  would  be  a  decided  imi- 
provement  upon  the  present  plan,  which  requires  attendance  on  all 
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the  branches  during  both  Bessions,  and  does  not  permit  the  student 
time  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  on  any  one  of  them.  At  his 
final  examination,  at  the  close  of  the  second  session,  his  certificates 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  first  course  being  exhibited,  he  would  only 
have  to  be  questioned  on  those  subjects  which  were  last  studied,  and 
defend  his  thesis.  We  urge  your  close  attention  to  this  proposition, 
which  we  hold  to  be  important,  and  which  we  think  would  be  found 
to  work  well.  It  will  be  presently  submitted  in  a  concise  form  for 
your  consideration. 

Practical  Pharmacy  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  par- 
ticularly where  many  of  our  physicians  practicing  in  the  country 
are  compelled  to  become  their  own  apothecaries.  We  believe  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  taught  in  country  offices,  where  the  precep- 
tor requires  the  aid  of  his  pupik  in  preparing  and  putting  up  medi- 
cines. It  might  likewise  be  easily  studied  in  the  cities,  during  the 
first  year's  reading,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  attendance 
upon  lectures,  or  else  in  the  interval  between  the  sessions. 

The  course  pursued  at  Edinburgh  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of 
imitation;  and  we  think  it  advisable  that,  prior  to  receiving  his 
diploma,  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  produce  evidence 
of  his  having  been  engaged,  during  a  period  of  at  least  three  months, 
in  compounding  medicines,  either  in  his  preceptor's  office,  or  in  the 
shops  of  recognized  apothecaries,  members  of  a  college  of  pharmacy. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in  regard  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
lecture  term^  have  been  responded  to  by  several  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  flourishing  among  the  colleges ;  many  of  which  have  not  only 
added  to  the  length  of  the  regular  course,  but  give  in  addition  a 
preliminary  and  gratuitous  series  of  lectures. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  improvement  in  our  system  are 
evident,  and  we  are  most  happy  to  find  that  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  feared  that  students  would  not  consent  to  an  increased 
tax  upon  their  time,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  classes  recently 
in  attendance  at  those  colleges  which  have  extended  the  term,  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  those  of  the  colleges  that  have  made  no 
change  as  they  formerly  did,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
larger  than  ever.  While  we  record  the  fact  of  the  partial  success 
of  this  innovation,  and  announce  to  you  our  belief  that  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
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coimtry,  we  regret  to  learn  that,  at  one  or  two  institutions,  the  en- 
lightened Faculties  of  which  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendation, a  return  to  the  old  period  of  four  months  has  been 
decided  upon.  This  circumstance  we  regret  the  more,  because  we 
conceive  that  the  period  of  one  session  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  test 
the  matter  fully,  and  because  it  may  occasion  hesitation  and  delay 
in  other  bodies  that  were  about  to  make  the  change. 

The  attendance  by  students  upon  a  term  of  six  months  is  a  reason- 
able exaction;  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  time  required  everywhere 
else  than  in  this  country;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  for  professors  to  impart  the  instruction  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  give,  in  a  shorter  period,  without  crowding  and  condensing 
to  an  extent  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  and  com- 
prehensiye  illustration.  We  feel  convinced  that  it  must  ultimately 
*  prevail,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  insure  its  immediate  and  general 
adoption,  is  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  We  are 
satisfied  that  objections  will  not  be  raised  by  the  student,  when  he  is 
made  fairly  to  understand  that  the  change  is  principally  for  his  ad- 
vantage and  convenience. 

The  importance  of  imposing  additional  restrictions  upon  students 
and  practitioners,  and  of  elevating,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  should  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  during  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been 
graduated,  annually,  as  many  as  from  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred, by  the  colleges  whose  returns  have  been  given,  alone;  and  it 
is  computed  that  as  many  as  sixteen  hundred  diplomas  are  granted 
every  year  by  the  medical  schools  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
candidates  rcgected  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  bear  an  appreciable 
proportion ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  not  only  many  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  for  degrees,  but  also  many  of  the  students  who 
have  attended  only  one  course  of  lectures,  and  never  applied  for  an 
examination,  enter  at  once  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  profession, 
and  engage  in  practice. 

These  are  recognized  and  held  by  the  public  in  the  same  light  as 
regular  graduates.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  want  of  general 
and  professional  knowledge,  which  is  often  manifested  in  courts  of 
justice  and  elsewhere,  reflects  directly  upon  the  profession  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  bond  fide  members,  and  tends  materially  to 
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bring  it  into  general  disrepnte.    Nor  is  this  want  of  a  proper  ednca^ 
lion  confined  exclusively  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  no  diploma. 

We  regret  that  candor  and  justice  compel  us  to  admit,  that  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  and  unfitness  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
a  physician  are  often  exhibited  by  those  who  hold  the  diploma,  and 
who  are  thus  indorsed  as  being  qualified  and  competent.  This  fact 
is  so  notorious,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  cite  instances  in 
support  of  it.  We  may,  however,  assert,  upon  our  personal  respon- 
sibility, that  we  have  known  more  than  one  graduate  of  some  of  our 
colleges,  who  could  neither  translate  the  Latin  of  his  diploma,  nor 
yet  write  and  speak  his  own  language  correctly!  The  records  of 
the  army  and  navy  show  us  how  small  a  proportion  of  candidates 
for  medical  offices  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and  are  approved; 
and  yet,  nearly  all  of  these  are  graduates  in  medicine,  for  the  most 
part  fresh  from  their  studies,  and  subjected,  not  to  a  rigorous,  but 
a  fair  and  impartial  examination. 

The  result  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  physicians  in 
this  country,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  diplomas  and 
engaging  in  practice,  has  been  to  lower  the  standing  of  the  profes- 
sion in  public  estimation,"^  and  beget  a  species  of  rivalry  and  com- 
petition for  practice  which  is  calculated  to  degrade  it  still  farther. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  class  has  become  so  numerous,  and  there  are 
so  many  candidates  for  public  patronage,  that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
for  many  of  those  located  in  towns  and  in  the  large  cities  especially,  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  honourable  manner,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  resort  to  unprofessional  means  for 
gaining  notoriety,  and  procuring  business.  The  proportion  of  prac- 
titioners to  the  population  is  too  great;  in  the  cities  this  is  evident  to 
all ;  and  even  in  country  places,  unless  it  be  the  far  West,  there  is  a 
greater  number  than  can  find  employment.  In  New  York,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  400,000,  there  are  estimated  to  be  as  many  as  800 
physicians,  not  including  the  hordes  of  quacks  who  infest  the  city,  nor 
apothecaries,  who  often  take  upon  themselves  to  prescribe  for  the 
sick;  this  gives  a  proportion  of  about  500  persons  to  each  physician. 

In  London,  the  population  of  which  is  about  2,000,000,  there 
were,  in  1847,  2,600  practitioners,  including  all  classes  ot  medical 
men;  this  gives  a  proportion  of  800  persons  for  each  physician. 

In  Paris,  the  population  is  about  1,000,000,  and  the  number  of 

*  These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  estiniatioa  in  which  the  profession  is  held  in  oer- 
tain  localities,  as  a  profmion.  It  is  believed  that  the  social  position  and  standing  of  the 
educated  physician,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  is  higher  than  in  any  other  coontxy. 
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all  classes  of  practitioners  (except  midmyeB))  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  the  present  year,  was  1,555,  which  allows  about  642  persons  for 
each  one. 

From  the  above  numbers,  however,  there  must  be  deducted  that 
numerous  class  of  paupers  and  others  who  are  provided  with  medical 
attendance  gratuitously,  through  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  private  charities;  and  also  those  who  call  upon  practi- 
tioners to  attend  them  privately  without  being  able  to  afford  any 
compensation.  These  are  estimated,  by  a  late  writer,  to  comprise, 
in  all  large  towns  at  least,  one-fourth  of  the  population;  and  if  we 
make  a  proportionate  reduction  for  each  one,  the  following  would  be 
an  approximate  result: — 

Kew  York,  875  persons  for  each  physician, 
London,      600      "  "  « 

Paris,  418      "  "  " 

The  nimibers  in  New  York  should  be  still  further  reduced,  by  de- 
ducting those  who  are  attended  by  irregular  practitioners,  and  pre- 
scribed for  by  apothecaries;  for,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  latter 
were  excluded  in  estimating  the  number  of  physicians  at  800,  where- 
as, the  numbers  given  for  London  and  Paris,  include  dU  cla$8e8  of 
practitioners,  except  the  midwives  in  Paris. 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  the  maxim  of  political  economists,  that 
the  supply  always  equals  the  demand,  is  more  than  verified,  for  the 
supply  of  physicians  in  New  York  is  far  greater  than  sufficient  to 
supply  any  demand  for  medical  services ;  and  that  the  profession 
there,  at  least,  is  over-stocked,  cannot  be  questioned;  for,  even  sup- 
posing their  business  to  be  equally  divided,  how  many  patients  would 
a  physician  be  likely  to  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  among 
about  850  persons?  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  number 
of  physicians  is  already  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  some  check  should  be  put  upon  their  increase. 

The  next  and  last  subject  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention 
18^  perhaps,  the  most  important  that  we  shall  have  to  examine.  It 
18  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  independent  boards 
of  examiners,  for  conferring  licenses  to  engage  in  the  active  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  profession  in  this  country  appears  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  legislative  interference  in  medi- 
cal matters.  Many  honest  and  competent  members  of  it  entertain 
the  belief  that  it  is  more  conducive  to  our  well-being  to  be  left  en- 
voL.  n. — 28 
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iirely  to  ourselves  to  prosecute  and  protect  our  own  interests ;  while 
many  others,  equally  honest,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
same  amount  of  respect,  think  it  to  be  both  right  and  proper  that 
our  governments  should  extend  their  support  and  protection  to  those 
whose  time  and  talents  have  been  devoted  to  obtain  a  place  in  our 
ranks.  We  believe  that  the  latter  class  is  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
and  their  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  your  committee. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  but  two  courses  to  be  pursued  to 
insure  the  public  and  the  profession  that  protection  which  both  are 
entitled  to  claim  and  expect :  the  one  is  through  the  profession  itself, 
and  the  schools;  and  the  other  through  the  law. 

So  long  as  charters  for  medical  colleges  can  be  obtained  with  the 
facility  which  is  now  afforded,  and  so  long  as  professorships  continue 
to  be  sought  after,  not  only  for  the  direct  profits  which  they  yield, 
but  also  for  the  indirect  and  valuable  advantage  which  they  offer, 
by  enabling  those  who  hold  them  to  become  extensively  and  favour- 
ably known,  thus  leading  to  the  attainment  of  business  and  distinc- 
tion, every  inducement  will  be  held  out  to  young  men  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  the  profession — and  rivalry  and  competition  among  the 
institutions  themselves,  to  obtain  popularity  and  large  classes,  must 
lead  inevitably  to  the  cheapening  of  the  degree,  and  a  lessening  of 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  it.  We  all  know  that  the  reputation 
and  success  of  an  institution  are  proportionate  with  the  size  of  its 
classes,  and  the  number  of  its  graduates.  Hence,  every  means  is 
resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  foremost  numerical  position.  The  de- 
grees from  all  the  colleges  confer  the  same  rights,  and  yield  similar 
honours :  the  public  look  only  at  the  parchment,  and  make  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained.  This  being  the 
case,  no  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  teachers  to  impose  adequate 
restrictions  upon  their  pupils,  and  none  is  offered  to  the  pupils  them- 
selves for  incurring  more  trouble  and  expense  than  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  doctorate. 

We  think  that  no  material  and  lasting  good  can  arise  from  an 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  requirements  by  one  or  two  colleges 
alone.  The  only  manner  in  which  the  desired  end  could  be  obtained 
would  be,  by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  colleges,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  curriculum; — and  is  this  practicable?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  rival  institutions,  possessing  a  great  diversity  of  interests, 
and  unequal  facilities  for  teaching,  will  unite  in  a  general  scheme, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  students  at  such  col- 
leges as  are  in  reality  best  prepared  to  imp^  instruction  ?     We 
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unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  negative — it  is  useless  even  to  ask  it. 
But  let  each  State  of  our  Union  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  disinterested  examiners,  who  shall  have  no  direct  interest 
in  view,  and  the  obtaining  of  whose  certificate  shall  be  always  obli- 
gatory, prior  to  permitting  an  individual  to  engage  in  practice,  and 
a  direct  check  is  at  once  imposed,  which  will  make  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools  to  raise  their  standard  to  the  level  of  that  established 
by  the  licensing  boards,  and  a  fair  and  just  rivalry  will  then  com* 
mence  between  the  colleges,  as  to  which  shall  impart  the  requisite 
amount  of  information  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense  to  the  student. 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  our  general  government  in  the 
case  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  you  are  aware  with  What  success. 
Through  its  agency,  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  medical  staff  of  both  branches  of  the  public  service 
have  been  raised  to  an  enviable  height,  and  they  deservedly  hold 
rank  with  the  most  accomplished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  any 
nation.  It  has  also  been  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  report,  that 
the  system  is  in  vogue,  and  is  found  to  work  well  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  where  its  adoption  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satis- 
factory and  beneficial  results,  both  to  the  public  and  the  profession. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  diploma  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  practice,  consequences  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
racter are  found  to  ensue;  and  there  is  always  a  large  class  of  im- 
perfectly educated  physicians,  whose  association  with  the  profession 
on  an  equal  footing  tends  directly  to  its  degradation.  In  England, 
the  loudest  complaints  are  made,  not  against  the  higher  order  of 
medical  men,  whose  time  and  means  and  inclination  have  led  them 
to  seek  their  education  at  the  best  sources,  but  against  that  numerous 
body  of  active  practitioners  who  belong  acknowledgedly  to  an  in- 
ferior order,  and  who  are  known  as  ^^ medical  men,"  or  ^^licen- 
tiates," and  ^^  practicing  apothecaries."  An  endeavour  is  being 
made  in  that  country  to  change  the  existing  order  of  things  in  this 
respect;  and  while  we  hold  that  our  own  physicians,  graduates  of 
ftlmost  any  of  our  medical  colleges,  are  fully  equal,  and,  in  many 
respects,  far  superior  to  the  general  practitioners  of  England,  we 
think  that  a  change  is  imperatively  demanded  with  us  also. 

The  plan  of  establishing  independent  examining  and  licensing 
boards  is,  as  you  are  well  aware,  neither  original  with  us,  nor  a  new 
thing  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  so  often  and  so  freely  dis- 
cnssed,  that  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  its  sue- 
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cessful  introduction  into  some  of  the  States,  particularly  that  of 
New  Jersey,  where  it  is  now  in  f6rce,  shows  that  it  is  both  priic- 
ticable  and  beneficial  to  the  people  and  to  the  profession. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  and  against  separating  the  teaching 
and  licensing  powers,  which  were  brought  forward  at  the  Phila- 
delphia  Convention  of  1847,  in  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  question  had  been  submitted,  contain 
nearly  all  that  could  be  said  on  either  side;  and  as  you  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  them,  we  will  not  trouble  you  with  ^a  repetition,  but 
proceed  to  indicate  what  measures  we  would  propose  for  your  adop- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object. 

In  cases  where  the  chartered  rights  of  colleges  are  involved, 
where  their  diploma  conveys  a  legal  right  to  practice,  the  organiza- 
tion of  licensing  boards,  to  which  their  graduates  would  have  to 
apply,  for  permission  to  engage  actively  in  their  professional  pur- 
suits, would  be  impracticable  without  a  violation  of  legislative  faith, 
or  a  voluntary  relinquishment,  by  such  institutions,  of  a  privilege 
which  they  hold  to  be  advantageous. 

But  inasmuch  as  legal  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  but  rarely  enforced,  and  any  one,  whether  a  graduate 
or  not,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  field,  and  with  impunity  compete  with 
those  who  have  studied,  and  obtained  diplomas  (even  from  these  pri- 
vileged institutions),  the  right  conferred  by  charter,  is,  in  reality,  of 
no  service  whatever ;  and  we  do  not  doubt,  from  the  general  good  that 
would  ensue  to  the  whole  profession,  that  the  educated  and  accom- 
plished gentlemen,  who  are  connected  with  such  schools,  would  be 
induced  to  yield  to  the  general  voice,  and  consent  to  abandon  the 
now  valueless  prerogative  which  they  enjoy. 

In  States  where  there  are  no  medical  colleges,  and  those  in  which 
a  charter  does  not  confer  such  privileges,  there  would  be  found  no 
legal  impediment  in  the  way.  Many  difficulties  might  naturally  be 
anticipated  in  carrying  out  the  plan  which  we  propose,  both  in  its 
details,  and  in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  from 
our  several  legislatures :  but  with  united  action  we  think  that  all 
obstacles  may  be  overcome.  The  influence  of  our  profession,  when 
united  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  which  is  to  tend  to  the 
public  good,  is  too  powerful  to  be  disregarded ;  and  right  could  be 
made  to  triumph  over  all  opposition. 

Should  the  principle  be  approved,  and  the  recommendations  which 
we  shall  propose  be  adopted  by  you,  means  would  have  to  be  taken 
for  bringing  the  subject,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  before 
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the  legislatures  of  the  different  States.  This  would  probably  be 
done  through  the  agency  of  committees,  and  these  should  be  fur- 
nished with  such  details  in  regard  to  the  matter,  as  would  facilitate 
their  duties.  With  this  view,  we  have  drawn  up  with  great  care  the 
resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  in  reference  to  the  subject. 
They  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  open  for  your  amendment  and  im- 
provement. 

Should  our  legislatures,  when  appealed  to,  consent  to  the  measure 
which  we  hope  you  will  propose  to  them,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  examining  boards  ought  to  be 
appointed ;  the  question  of  the  amount  and  manner  of  their  remune- 
ration ;  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations ;  the  periods  for 
meeting ;  the  number  of  members  that  each  board  should  contain ; 
and  other  matters,  which  it  appears  to  us  will  be  best  left  for  the 
adyice  and  decision  of  the  profession  of  each  separate  State,  which 
can  be  obtained  through  State  societies,  where  such  exist ;  or  else 
by  the  agency  of  special  State  medical  conventions.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  however,  that  the  requirements  of  the  several  boards 
should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as  may  be  found  practicable,  and  two 
principles  should  be  uniformly  insisted  upon,  viz. :  that  the  examina- 
tions should  be  public,  at  least  to  the  profession ;  and  that  the  pay 
of  examiners  should  never  be  derived  directly  from  the  candidates. 

The  subjects  embraced  under  this  section  of  our  report  are  too 
numerotts  for  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  more  of  them  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  already  occupied  more  space  perhaps  than 
we  should  have  done,  and,  after  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
matters  that  we  were  directed  especially  to  examine,  we  will  con- 
clude by  submitting  to  you  the  resolutions  that  we  have  unanimously 
determined  to  present  for  your  consideration. 


SECTION  V. 
Subjects  specially  r^erred  to  this  Committee. 

The  subjects  specially  referred  to  this  committee,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  were  as  follows : — 

Ist.  ^'  Resolvedy  That  a  college  or  bureau  of  examiners  be  insti- 
tuted, to  consist  of  the  president  and  officers,  ex-offieioy  and  seven 
of  the  members,  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  that  they  be  invested 
with  power  to  confer  diplomas  on  such  persons  as  may  apply  for  the 
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same,  provided  they  sustain  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  those 
departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  may  be  deemed  by  the 
said  board  necessary,  to  belong  to  an  accomplished  physician. 

^^ Besolvedy  That  these  diplomas  may  be  of  two  grades:  Firgt^ 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine^  to  be  conferred  on  those  who  may  be 
found  to  possess  the  lowest  standard  of  qualifications  contemplatecl 
by  this  Associatign  as  essential;  and,  secondy  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  on  those  who  may  have  previously  obtained  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  some  accredited  college,  or  who  can  sustain  an  examina- 
tion that  would  entitle  him  thereto. 

^'Resolvedy  That  the  fee  to  be  required  therefor  shall  not  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  procuring  and  preparing  the 
same." — Trans.  Am,  Med,  Assodation,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  your  com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  the  propriety  of  the  measure  contemplated 
by  them  is  manifest.  We  think,  however,  that  present  action  on 
the  subject  would  be  premature,  and,  therefore,  advise  their  being 
informally  passed  over. 

2d.  The  second  matter  referred  to  us,  is  that  embraced  in  the 
following  resolution : — 

^^Mesolvedy  That  the  power  vested  in  the  State  and  county  medical 
societies,  to  confer  a  license  legally  to  practice  medicine,  is  liable 
to  great  abuse,  and  that  the  Association  earnestly  recommends  the 
repeal  of  that  power." — Trans,  Am.  Med.  Assoc.y  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

That  the  power  here  referred  to  as  vested  in  State  and  county 
medical  societies,  to  confer  licenses  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, is  liable  to  great  abuse,  your  committee  is  prepared  to  admit 
— indeed  all  such  privileges  may,  and  no  doubt  are,  frequently 
abused;  but  that  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  are  greater  than  those 
attending  the  conferring  of  medical  degrees  upon  persons  not  en- 
titled to  receive  them,  we  are  disposed  to  contest,  and  inasmuch  us 
our  recommendations  include  suggestions  and  propositions  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  it  appears  to  us  unnecessary  to  advbe  any  far- 
ther action  in  regard  to  this  resolution. 

Resolutions.* 

1.  Resolvedy  That  the  attention  of  medical  colleges  be  again 

directed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Preliminary  Edu* 

*  » 

*  For  did  reflolutkms,  as  finally  amended  and  adopted,  fee  p.  40. 
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cation,  adopted  by  the  Medical  Convention  of  1847,  and  that  they 
be  advised  to  require  from  their  stadents  that  they  shall,  in  all  in- 
stances, possess  certificates  of  primary  acquirement  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

2.  SeBolvedj  That  the  several  State  and  county  societies,  as  well 
as  all  voluntary  medical  associations  throughout  the  country,  be 
advised  and  requested  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  last  annuid  meeting,  for 
insuring  due  attention  to  the  subject  of  preliminary  education. 

8.  Mesolved,  That  this  Association  does  not  sanction  or  recog- 
nize '^  college  clinics"  as  stibstitutea  for  hospital  cUnical  instruction ; 
and  that  the  medical  colleges  be  again  advised  to  insist,  in  all  in- 
stances where  it  is  practicable,  on  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
pupils,  during  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  upon  the  treatment 
of  patients  in  a  properly  conducted  hospital,  or  other  suitable  insti- 
tution, devoted  to  the  reception  and  care  of  the  sick. 

4.  Mesolvedy  That  it  would  conduce  both  to  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  students,  if  the  subjects  taught  in  the  colleges  were 
divided  into  two  series,  the  one  of  which  should  be  studied  during 
the  first  year's  attendance  on  lectures,  and  the  other  during  the 
second  session;  and  that  examinations  should  be  instituted  at  the 
close  of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  taught  during 
that  course,  certificates  of  which  should  be  required  prior  to  the  final 
examination. 

5.  Mesolvedy  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Association, 
that  the  plan  of  examining  students  for  medical  degrees  in  private, 
and  before  one  professor  only  at  a  time,  is  highly  defective,  and 
should  be  at  once  discontinued. 

6.  Resolvedy  That  examinations  for  medical  degrees  should  be 
practical;  and  that  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  they 
should  be  conducted  in  writing  as  well  as  vivd  voce, 

7.  Resolved^  In  view  of  the  importance  of  a  due  knowledge  of 
practical  pharmacy,  that  the  medical  schools  be  advised  to  require 
from  candidates  for  degrees,  that  they  shall  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  having  been  engaged  in  compounding  medicines, 
and  putting  up  prescriptions,  either  under  the  direction  of  their 
private  preceptors,  or  in  the  shop  of  a  recognized  and  qualified 
apothecary. 

8.  JResolvedy  That  the  interests  of  both  the  public  and  the  medical 
profession  would  be  promoted,  by  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  examiners,  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  exam- 
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ine  candidates  for  license  to  engage  in  the  actiye  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  snrgery. 

9.  Mesolvedy  That  the  standard  of  requirements  established  by  the 
examining  boards  of  the  seyeral  States  should  be  uniformi  and  that 
the  examinations  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner. 

10.  JReaolved,  That  the  examiners  should,  in  all  instances,  satisfy 
themselves  that  candidates  are  familiar  with  the  elementary  branches 
of  general  knowledge. 

11.  Besolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects 
contemplated  in  the  last  three  resolutions,  a  special  committee  of 
seven  members  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  and  form  of  law 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  boards  of  medical 
examiners,  to  be  submitted  to  this  Association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

F.  CAMPBELL  STEWART,  Chairman, ) 

JOHN  WATSON,  VNeto  York, 

JOSEPH  M.  SMITH,  J 

A.  L.  PEIRSON,  Salemj  MassaehusettSj 

SAMUEL  H.  PENNINGTON,  New  Jersey, 

P.  0.  GAILLARD,  South  Carolina, 

DANIEL  MEEKER,  Laporte,  Indiana. 

NoTS.  The  chairman  of  the  ooramittee  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  following  gentlemen,  for  their  kindness  in  procuring  and  furnishing  him  with 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  many  of  the  details  of  the  foregoing  report,  and  the 
assistance  which  has  been  so  promptly  rendered  by  them  all :  Dr.  Marcus  L.  Taft,  and 
Pr.  A.  Gescheidt,  of  New  York ;  S.  L  Fisher,  Esq.  and  M.  Badaioos,  of  Paris ;  William 
Browne,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh;  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  Surgeon,  of  Dublin  (through  Dr.  John  Watson) ;  and  Dr.  Antonia  Caccia,  of 
Switzerland,  and  late  of  St  Petersburgh;  as  also  to  each  of  the  several  membens  of  the 
committee. 


E.— 1. 

The  Views  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  Uhiversifi/y  relative 
to  the  extevmon  of  the  Lecture  Term*  Communicated  to  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Education. 

The  Committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  University,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  coarse  of  lectures  beyond  four  months,  as  recommended  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  this 
measure  is  not  called  for,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
education ;  and  they  propose,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing Resolution* 

Hesolvedy  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  extend  the  course  of  medical 
lectures,  given  at  this  institution,  beyond  its  present  duration. 

The  committee  feel  bound,  however,  out  of  respect  to  the  body 
from  which  this  recommendation  proceeds,  and  also  from  a  regard 
to  the  many  eminent  names  in  the  profession  by  whom  it  has  been 
sanctioned  and  adopted,  to  state  thp  reasons  for  their  dissent. 

They  fully  admit  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  raise  the  standard 
of  medical  education;  although  they  do  not  believe,  with  many,  that 
the  standard  has  been  lowered.  In  many  schools,  no  doubt,  young 
men  very  imperfectly  prepared  are  suffered  to  take  a  degree;  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  character  and 
education  of  physicians  have  improved,  and  that  those  who  now  enter 
the  profession  are  better  qualified  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Still,  a  regard  to  the  public  good  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
profession,  demands  that  there  should  be  a  continued  effort  for  im- 
provement, and  that  the  standard  of  acquirements  should  be  con* 
stantly  raised,  till  the  attainments  of  medical  men  here  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  continued  effort  should  be  made  to  effect 
thiB  great  purpose,  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  the  Association 
in  our  views  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  done.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  be  in  any  degree  promoted  by  increasing  the 
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number  of  months  devoted  to  attendance  on  medical  lectures ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  apprehend  that  a  longer  attendance  than  that  now 
required)  would  be  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial;  and  this, 
whether  the  total  amount  of  instruction  thus  given  be  increased  or 
not. 

The  whole  proposition  proceeds  from  what  seems  to  us  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  importance  of  teaching  by  lectures,  as  compared 
with  the  other  means  of  medical  instruction.  It  is  virtually  assumed 
that  they  constitute  the  principal  and  most  valuable  part  of  this  in- 
struction ;  it  seems  to  the  committee,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
constitute  a  subordinate  and  subsidiary  part. 

No  course  of  lectures,  however  prolonged,  can  give  complete  in- 
struction in  any  department  of  professional  study.  If  this  be  at- 
tempted, the  teaching  must  necessarily  be  superficial.  Lectures  can- 
not communicate  all  the  knowledge  of  the  profession;  they  cannot 
approach  this.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  lectures  a4s  having  this 
for  their  purpose.  Their  real  value  is  diminished,  where  they  are 
given  with  such  a  view,  of  their  proper  object.  The  great  purpose 
of  lectures  should  be,  to  teach  the  student  how  to  learn  for  himself. 
They  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  private,  individual  study,  but  to 
inform  the  pupil  how  that  study  may  be  pursued  to  advantage. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  this  way,  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  medical  investigations  are  to  be  pursued  ; 
to  lead  the  student  to  right  modes  of  thinking,  reading,  and  observ- 
ing ;  to  aid  him  in  forming  just  views  of  the  proper  subjects  of  in- 
quiry, by  laying  before  him  examples  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  at  the 
truth;  and  by  pointing  out  the  fair  proportion  which  should  be  regard- 
ed in  the  relative  attention  paid  to  different  branches  of  professional 
study.  But,  after  all,  these  can  only  be  helps.  Learning  is  a  thing 
which  no  one  man  can  do  for  another;  the  weight  of  education  must 
fall  upon  the  learner ;  what  he  does  not  get  and  make  his  own,  by 
the  active  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  he  does  not  get  at  all ;  he 
must  not  merely  receive,  he  must  take. 

This,  whilst  it  is  true  of  all  learning,  is  particularly  true  of  that 
learning  which  is  to  be  brought  into  use  in  a  practical  occupation; 
knowledge  that  is  to  be  thus  used  ought  to  be  made  our  own  by  an 
active  effort.  It  has  been  argued,  that  prolonged,  as  well  as  repeated 
attendance  on  those  lectures  which  are  demonstrative  in  their  cha- 
racter, is  especially  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  medical  student; 
implying  the  sufiSciency  of  such  courses  for  instruction  in  these 
branches*    But  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  student 
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can  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  will  stand  him  in  stead 
in  .the  practice  of  surgery,  by  any  amonnt  of  attendance  on  a  demon* 
stratiye  coarse  of  lectures?  Certainly  not.  He  gets,  in  the  lecture- 
room,  a  general  view  of  the  subject ;  the  mode  of  studying  it ;  the 
kind  of  knowledge  he  must  aim  at ;  the  relative  importance  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  anatomy  to  practice;  he  learns  which  of  them  are  to 
be  studied  minutely,  and  which  more  generally.  In  short,  he  has 
received  a  sort  of  training  which  enables  him  to  begin  the  study  of 
anatomy  himself,  for  practical  purposes.  This  training  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  him ;  it  will  save  him  a  vast  deal  of  time  in  his  future 
progress ;  but  still,  it  does  not  make  him  an  anatomist.  The  true 
anatomical  education  for  practical  life,  can  only  be  had  by  personal 
study  on  the  human  body  in  the  dissecting  room. 

The  same  general  remarks  hold  true  of  chemistry ;  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  all  the  branches  which  are  taught  in  a 
medical  course ;  less  forcibly,  indeed,  in  their  application  to  those 
which  are  didactic  in  their  character,  but  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  all. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  too  prolonged  an  attendance 
upon  lectures,  and  a  disproportioned  dependence  upon  them  as 
means  of  instruction,  is  likely  to  beget  injurious  habits  of  mind  in 
the  student.  The  object  of  the  teacher  is,  and  should  be,  to  pre- 
sent the  truths  he  wishes  to  enforce,  and  the  knowledge  he  seeks  to 
impart,  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  the  nature  of  his  subject  admits, 
in  order  to  engage  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  student.  Hence, 
although  the  student  may  listen  with  interest,  he  does  it  without 
effort ;  his  mind  is  not  actively  employed.  It  is  not  generally  true 
that  that  which  is  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  without  effort,  is  the 
most  perfectly  comprehended  or  retained.  On  the  contrary,  effort 
is  necessary  for  both.  The  frame,  then,  into  which  the  mind  falls 
during  attendance  upon  lectures,  is  apt  to  be  one  of  listlessness,  if  not 
of  languor.  This  is  not  true  of  all  men,  but  it  is  of  most.  Espe- 
cially is  it  the  case  with  students,  towards  the  close  of  a  term  of 
lectures,  when  they  have  been  occupied  for  weeks  and  months  in  the 
same  routine.  This  evil  will  be  but  partially,  if  at  all  remedied,  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  lectures  on  each  day.  The  influence 
exerted  in  forming  the  state  of  mind  referred  to,  is  very  much  the 
same,  whether  the  daily  number  be  four,  five,  or  six.  Attendance 
upon  them  is  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the  burden  of  the  day. 
They  occupy  the  thoughts  and  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
objects ;  and  regulate^  for  the  time,  the  student's  habit  of  mind» 
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There  is  nothing  of  the  same  injurious  influence  exerted  by  active 
personal  study.  It  does  not  become  wearisome,  or  irksome,  or  ex- 
hausting, by  continuance  for  even  an  indefinite  time,  as  is  the  case 
with  attendance  upon  lectures.  This  is  wearisome,  because  it  is 
passive ;  just  as  a  continued,  fixed,  monotonous  position  of  the  body, 
is  far  more  fatiguing  than  any  severe,  active,  muscular  exertion  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

We  feel  compelled,  therefore,  to  express  our  decided  conviction, 
that  four  months  in  the  year  is  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
'  student's  time  as  can  be  profitably  occupied  in  attendance  upon  lee* 
tures ;  and  that  the  remaining  eight  may  be  devoted  far  more  ad- 
vantageously to  private  personal  study.  This  opinion  we  express 
without  intending,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  under-estimate  the 
value  of  teaching  by  lectures.  Their  place  in  medical  education  is 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  there  is  an  influence  exerted  by  them, 
which  can  be  exerted  in  no  other  way.  We  are  only  anxious  that 
they  should  fill  no  more  than  their  proper  place. 

As  we  doubt,  then,  the  utility  of  the  measure  proposed,  for  the 
improvement  of  medical  education,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  what 
other  measures  seem  likely  to  effect  this  very  important  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
education  in  this  country,  is  the  deficiency  of  sufficient  preliminary 
education  in  those  who  enter  the  profession.  It  is  well  known  that 
but  a  very  small  proportion  have  had  such  previous  training  as  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  begin  with  advantage  the  study  of 
a  science.  Many  have  barely  had  the  common  education  of  our 
public  schools ;  and  some  even  this  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Such 
men  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  learn,  and  yet  they  start  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  point,  and  are  only  required  to  go  through  the  same 
course  of  study  as  those  who  have  undergone  the  discipline  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

To  permit  this,  is  to  undervalue  the  dignity  of  our  calling.  It  is 
to  admit  that  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  is  so  easy  a  matter,  that  any  uneducated  man,  as  well  as 
the  graduate  of  a  university,  may,  in  three  years^  have  so  mastered 
all  those  complicated  and  difficult  branches  of  study  which  medicine 
embraces,  as  to  be  qualified  to  assume  one  of  the  highest  responsi* 
bilities  of  human  society.  This  is  most  derogatory  to  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  disastrous  in  its  influence  on  medical  education,  and  on 
the  medical  character.  What  motive  is  there  for  him,  who  intends 
to  make  medicine  his  occupation,  to  toil  through  four  years  of  hard 
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preparatory  study  at  the  college,  if  he  finds  that  the  workman,  who 
leaves  the  plough  or  the  anvil  on  the  same  day  that  he  quits  the 
walls  of  his  alma  mater,  may  enter  the  world,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  with  the  same  nominal  rank  in  his  profession,  and  with  the 
same  ostensible  claims  on  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men  ?  It  is 
only  necessary  to  state  this  evil,  to  have  its  magnitude  perceived. 
No  extension  of  the  term  of  lectures — no  other  measures  that  are 
contemplated — will  raise  the  character  of  our  profession,  till  either 
a  liberal  education  is  required  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
medical ;  or  till  a  longer  term  of  study  is  required  of  those  who  have 
not  had  such  an  education. 

Another  essential  condition  is,  that  all  institutions  should  require 
and  enforce  three  years  at  least  of  full  and  entire  devotion  to  medi- 
cal studies  before  a  degree  is  conferred.  How  faithfully  this  con- 
dition is  complied  with,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is,  in  many  instances,  but  imperfectly  enforced ;  and 
that,  if  students  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  length 
of  their  term  of  studies  is  not  rigidly  inquired  into. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  examinations  connected  vrith  lectures.  Of  their  value, 
we  do  not  doubt ;  find  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  how  very  im- 
perfectly they  will  answer  the  purpose  expected  of  them.  To  be  at 
all  effectual,  each  student  should  be  examined  frequently  and  tho- 
roughly upon  all  the  lectures  which  he  hears.  The  slightest  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  to  examine  each  student,  in  a  class  of  one 
hundred,  but  once  a  week  in  each  branch,  would  require  an  amount 
of  time  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  lectures  he  attends ;  thus  doubling 
the  hours  during  which  he  is  occupied ;  and,  of  course,  doubling  a 
burden  which  is  now  as  great  as  most  students  can  bear  without 
failing  in  health.  What,  then,  must  be  the  case,  when  the  classes 
are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  ? 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  said  of  these  examinations,  every 
man  practically  conversant  with  teaching,  knows  perfectly  well  that 
they  can  amount  to  very  little,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  students  are 
concerned.  Those  who  take  part  in  them  must  be  very  few ;  and 
will  be  generally  those  who,  from  their  love  of  distinction,  and  their 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  stand  least  in  need  of  the 
discipline. 

The  only  method  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  effect  the  purpose 
intended,  is  to  establish  and  require  a  system  of  personal  private 
study  in  the  interval  between  courses  of  lectures,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  competent  instructors.  This  system  should  embrace  exami- 
nations, recitations  from  books,  and,  in  the  demonstrative  branches, 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  student,  instead  of  the  instructor, 
but  still  under  his  direction  and  superintendence.  This  system 
might  do  much  to  promote  a  better  education.  It  would  beget  habits 
of  active,  thorough  study.  It  would  enforce  an  active,  practical  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  Knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  is  impressed 
upon  us  as  knowledge  acquired  in  no  other  way  can  be. 

In  this  point  of  view^  we  regard  the  establishment  of  private 
medical  schools  as  of  very  great  importance.  They  may  prove  of 
the  utmost  value  in  bringing  about  a  more  perfect  medical  education. 
We  consider  it  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Association,  whether 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  take  measures  to  promote  attendance 
at  such  schools ;  and  to  recommend,  at  least,  if  not  to  require,  that 
every  student  should  spend  in  them  one,  certainly,  of  the  three  years 
of  lus  pupilage. 

JOHN  WARE, 
JACOB  BIGELOW, 
0.  W.  HOLMES, 

Oommittee. 

• 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  the  above  report  was  accepted 
unanimously ;  and  it  was  voted  to  communicate  it  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

BosToir,  JiprU^  1849. 


E.— 2. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  ^^A  Statement  of  the 
Facte  and  Arguments  which  may  he  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  Ooursee  of  Medical  Lectures  to  six  months,** 

Thb  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard  UniverBityy  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Edncation,  a  formal  defence  and  advocacy  of 
four  months'  course  of  instruction  in  the  medical  schools.  It  was 
communicated  to  the  Association,  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  directed  to  be  published  with  it. 

The  views  upheld  in  that  paper,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
views  and  action  of  this  Association,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time.  While,  therefore,  from  deference  to  the  highly  re- 
spectable institution  from  which  this  document  emanated,  it  has  been 
placed  on  our  Transactions,  the  Association  felt  that  it  was  due  to 
its  own  self-respect  and  consistency,  and  to  prevent  misconception, 
that  it  should  be  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  views  and 
principles  it  has  uniformly  maintained  on  the  same  subject. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  that  pur- 
pose, in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  make  the  following  exposition: — 

The  medical  profession  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  it  had  gradually  become  lowered  in  its  standing.  It  no  longer 
occupied  the  high  position  in  public  confidence  that  was  once  accorded 
to  it.  Everywhere  it  met  with  successful  competition  from  empirics 
and  pretenders;  while  absurd,  fallacious,  and  dangerous  doctrines 
were  countenanced,  not  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  alone,  but  by 
the  educated  and  intelligent.  It  was  not  difficult  to  trace  this  abase- 
ment of  the  profession  to  its  true  cause.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a 
highly  educated  class.  In  its  ranks  were  found  those  not  only  de- 
void of  all  pretensions  to  general  science,  but  many  who  were  abso- 
lutely illiterate.  He  must  have  occupied  a  low  station,  indeed,  who 
oould  not  produce  the  evidence  of  a  diploma.    The  parchment  re- 
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fused  in  one  quarter  could  be  procured  from  another.  To  the  im- 
perfect and  restricted  courses  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  low  standard 
for  medical  graduation,  were  attributed  the  superficiality  and  the 
degradation  of  medicine.  Dissatisfaction  pervaded  the  profession, 
and  distrust  of  the  profession  spread  throughout  society.  The  bar- 
riers that  had  separated  the  cultivated  physician  from  the  rude  pre- 
tender and  empiric,  were  broken  down.  Before  the  community,  they 
stood  on  the  same  level,  bore  the  same  title,  and  presented  the  same 
outward  attributes  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill. 

Such  was  the  feeling  on  this  subject,  possessed  by  the  profession 
throughout  the  country,  that  no  sooner  was  the  tocsin  struck,  in  a 
distant  and  obscure  village,  by  an  earnest  heart  and  hand,  than  it 
was  responded  to  throughout  the  land.  A  wide-spread  movement 
of  the  profession  took  place.  From  that  movement  this  Association 
had  its  origin;  it  stands,  in  some  measure,  pledged  to  accomplish  a 
reform  in  the  medical  education  of  the  country.  Should  it  pass  by, 
or  fail  to  render  effective  this  leading  idea  of  the  profession,  it  will 
have  neglected  a  chief  object  of  its  institution,  and  will  disappoint 
the  just  expectations  of  its  founders. 

The  subject  of  medical  education  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  consi- 
deration of  the  interests  of  students  and  schools.  They  are  not  the 
only  parties  it  concerns;  it  occupies  a  much  wider  field,  and  embraces 
interests  and  relations  of  much  deeper  import.  To  discuss  this 
question  in  its  true  spirit,  and  to  reach  all  its  consequences,  it  must 
be  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  Results  without  this  course  must 
be  invalid.  It  is  this  broad  view  that  governed  the  decisions  of  this 
Association  at  its  former  meetings,  and  its  reaffirmance  of  them  at 
its  present  session.  On  this  question  it  was  regarded  that  the  pub- 
lic, the  science,  and  the  profession  had  interests  as  deeply  involved 
as  the  students  and  the  schools;  and  that  the  Association  was  bound 
to  look  to  and  protect  them.  A  brief  recapitulation  will  establish 
this  point. 

1st.  The  publie  are  interested. — ^No  well-constituted  society  can 
exist  without  a  professional  class  devoted  to  watching  over  and  pre- 
'  serving  the  health  of  its  members.  Man,  from  the  nature  of  his 
existence,  is  subject  to  suffering,  to  disease,  and  to  death.  The 
causes  by  which  these  conditions  are  produced  are  ascertainable, 
may  often  be  removed,  or  mitigated  in  their  action;  while  disease 
may  be  cured,  suffering  relieved,  death  averted.  But  for  those  ends, 
knowledge,  obtainable  only  by  profound  research,  long  devotion  of 
time,  accumulation  of  experience  and  observation,  and  great  mental 
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efforts,  is  indispensable.  Without  these  requisites,  medicine  fails 
in  its  objects;  it  injures  i?here  it  seeks  to  benefit;  it  does  harm  where 
it  would  do  good;  it  excites  distrust;  and,  in  its  imperfect  condition, 
resembling  an  empiric  art,  maintains  in  the  public  mind  a  predilection 
for  empirical  practice.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  medicine 
should  be  elevated  aboye  the  rank  of  an  empirical  art  to  that  of  a 
science  and  a  phUosophy,  which  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  which 
is  its  true  character.  This  is  to  be  effected,  principally,  through  a 
sound  and  fully  developed  educational  training  and  system. 

2d.  The  science  is  interested. — Many  intelligent  men  have  doubted 
whether  medicine  was,  or  could  be,  a  science.  This  skepticism  still 
prevails  extensively  amongst  the  educated.  It  was  not  without 
foundation  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  But  within  the 
last  half  century,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  medicine 
can  hesitate  to  recognize  its  rapid  expansion  into  a  science,  and  that 
it  is  rapidly  entering  the  circle  of  the  positive  sciences.  It  is  now 
far  more  certain  i^  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  well-educated 
medical  men,  than  are  the  law,  theology,  or  the  moral  sciences. 

The  advances  now  being  made  are  so  rapid,  that  every  department 
of  medicine  is  acquiring  more  and  more  of  this  positive  character. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  new  impulse  to  medicine,  if  it  did 
not  originate  in,  was  mainly  produced  by  the  new  organization  of 
the  medical  schools  of  France,  during  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  since;  as  well  as  in  the  extension  and  improvement 
effected  in  the  medical  schools  of  Germany,  and,  of  late,  in  England. 
We  cannot  enter  any  claim  to  an  active  participation  in  this  move- 
ment of  progress. 

The  new  branches  that  have  been  created,  and  which  constitute 
the  scientific  basis  of  medicine,  are  unknown  even  by  name  to  large 
numbers  of  our  practitioners. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  them  belong  to  the  proper  courses 
of  our  schools.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  medicine,  as  a  science,  can 
be  widely  known  and  diffused,  when  it  is  not  taught  as  a  science  in 
the  schools. 

3d.  The  profession  is  interested. — There  is  a  limit  for  the  demand 
for  medical  services.  That  limit  is  more  than  reached  in  this  coun- 
try. The  profession  is  full  to  redundancy.  It  is  not  supply  that  is 
wanted:  there  is  more  than  sufficiency  as  to  quantity;  it  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality,  that  the  public  good  now  requires. 

An  over-crowded  profession  brings  on  its  degradation.     Compe- 
tition takes  a  false  direction.    It  cheapens  labour  and  services.    The 
voIn  n. — 24 
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practice  ceases  to  be  compensatory  for  the  time,  expenditure,  mental 
and  physical  labour,  required  for  high  professional  attainments  and 
the  services  rendered.  Men  of  distinguished  abilities  abandon  the 
profession ;  educated  youth  feel  no  ambitious  incitements  to  enter 
its  ranks,  and  the  lower  motives  of  human  action  predominate  in 
and  overshadow  the  whole  profession. 

But  more  serious  evils  flow  from  over-crowding  the  profession. 
The  pressure  of  hard  necessity  and  of  grinding  want,  all  experience 
warns  us,  is  the  fertile  source  of  moral  delinquencies,  of  vices,  and 
of  crimes.  How  many,  placed  in  this  condition,  cannot  consent  to 
starve.  They  save  themselves  by  resorting  to  quackery,  by  a  de- 
basement of  honourable  principles,  and  by  a  servile  subserviency  to 
the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  community;  or,  sinking  still 
lower,  pander  to  the  vicious,  and  become  accessories  to  atrocious 
crimes. 

The  profession  accuse  the  schools  of  hastening  this  disastrous 
state. 

The  number  of  graduates,  besides  the  influx  of  irregular  practi- 
tioners, that  annually  swell  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  is  far  greater, 
it  is  believed,  than  are  required  by  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Taking  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  European  schools,  and  the 
proportion  to  population,  as  compared  with  our  own  country,  the 
statement  will  be  borne  out.  On  the  continent,  furthermore,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  number  of  irregular  practitioners  is  repressed 
by  the  law,  and  is  therefore  small. 

The  profession  look  to  the  schools  to  reform  this  evil ;  and  they 
anticipate  longer  courses,  new  branches  added,  higher  requisites  for 
graduation,  and  an  adequate  preliminary  education,  as  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

To  complete  this  recapitulatory  summary,  we  may  add: — 

4th.  The  ^tudenU  ore  interested. — ^Numbers  of  the  students  do 
not  understand  their  true  interests.  They  enter  on  the  study  of 
medicine,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  true  character,  and  of  its  high  re- 
quirements. Adopting  the  vulgar  and  common  opinion,  they  look 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  solely  as  a  trade,  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence, or  as  a  road  to  wealth.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
they  suppose  it  is  their  interest  to  enter  the  profession  and  begin  the 
trade,  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  time,  money,  and  application 
possible.  Whatever  or  whoever  favours  this  course  finds,  with  this 
€lass,  a  preference. 

Too  late^  the  error  is  discovered. 
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True  and  permanent  success  in  practice  depends  on  tlie  confidence 
of  the  enlightened  public ;  and  that  confidence  is  withheld  when  it 
has  no  other  foundation  than  a  short  and  hurried  preparation  for  so 
high  a  calling.  The  siiperficially  educated  physician  will  always  be 
regarded  bj  the  public  as  very  little  raised  aboye  the  common  em- 
piric. Mediocrity  or  disgraceful  failure  must  be  the  lot  of  the  larger 
portion  of  those  who  thus  err  from  misinformation  and  mistaken 
views.  The  true  friends  of  the  student,  who  best  consult  his  lasting 
welfare,  will  oppose  them  in  this  lamentable  mistake.  Intelligent, 
educated,  and  endowed  students,  understand  the  subject  better,  and 
appreciate  more  justly  their  proper  interest.  They  spare  no  pains, 
time,  or  expense,  in  fitting  themselres  for  the  great  mission  and 
responsible  duties  of  their  profession.  They  rise  steadily  in  public 
confidence,  and  attain  eminence  and  distinction.  Such  constitute  a 
fragment  only  of  the  medical  classes.  They  are  capable  of  working 
out  their  own  course,  and  of  gaining  their  proper  position  independent 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  training  of  the  schools.  It  .is  not 
for  them  they  are  to  be  framed;  but  for  the  masses,  who  must  be 
made  to  walk  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  who  do  not  know,  or 
who  neglect,  their  best  and  truest  interests. 

5th.  The  schools  are  interested. — ^But  the  strongest  temporary  inte- 
rest of  the  schools,  it  is  believed,  is  frequently  opposed  to  the  import- 
ant interests  that  have  above  been  passed  in  review.  The  object  of 
every  school  is  to  attract  classes  of  the  largest  numbers,  to  exhibit 
the  most  numerous  graduating  class  each  year,  and  to  obtain  the 
highest  revenue.  But  the  schools  have  been,  and  are  still  placed 
in  an  anomalous  and  a  false  position.  The  students  are  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  and  in  some  measure  regulate  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion; for  a  school  that  would  take  a  stand,  at  once  placing  its  courses 
as  to  number  and  time  on  a  level  with  the  science,  and  demanding  the 
necessary  requisites,  would  soon  be  compelled  to  close  its  doors. 

The  schools  the  best  disposed  can  do  no  more  than  exact  what  the 
classes  are  prepared  to  bear. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  schools,  there  is  a  temptation,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  graduating  students,  to  court  popularity, 
and,  by  too  much  leniency,  to  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  the  science,  and  the  profession. 

This  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  student,  is  the  great  obstacle   ^ 
to  every  advance  in  medical  education.     Its  change,  is  the  first  step 
to  medical  reform.     The  patronage  of  the  schools  should  belong  to  -^ 
the  profession  at  large.    They  are  the  only  competent  judges  of  the 
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proper  merits  of  the  schools^  and  are  the  fittest  advisers  of  the 
students. 

In  the  great  work  of  medical  reform  now  in  action  in  oar  country, 
a  large  portion  of  it  must  be  the  task  of  the  profession.  Without 
their  aid,  the  schools  can  effect  but  little.  The  initiation  into  the 
profession  is  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioners.  To  them  it  belongs 
to  insist  on  a  full  preliminary  education,  and  good  moral  standing 
as  requisites,  before  receiving  students  into  their  offices.  They  should 
insist  on  directing  their  education  to  its  conclusion,  and  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  schools  at  which  to  graduate. 

The  schools  sustained  by  the  profession,  and  independent  of  the 
classes,  will  then  find  their  interests  to  coincide  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  medicine.  They  can  enlarge  and  prolong  their  courses, 
can  demand  higher  requisites  for  medical  instruction,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  graduation. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Association, 
the  representative  and  legislative  body  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
the  great  scheme  of  medical  reform  they  have  now  in  hand.  A  re- 
ference to  what  is  embraced  in  the  idea  of  a  scientific  education,  and 
to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  realized,  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate their  soundness,  and  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of 
extravagance. 

Education,  or  systematic  plans  of  instruction,  the  mental  culture 
and  training  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  exponential  of 
the  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  intellectual  wants  existing  in  any 
community.  The  one  is  always  in  adaptation  to  the  other.  This  is 
true  of  the  special  instruction  of  a  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  general  education.  A  scheme  of  scientific  instruction 
should  embrace  the  whole  science ;  no  part  should  be  omitted.  The 
entire  science  should  be  placed  before  the  student.  The  teachers 
are  not  justifiable  in  suppressing  any  portion.  No  plan  can  perfectly 
fulfil  the  requisitions  of  scientific  instruction,  can  do  justice  to  the 
student,  or  promote  the  diffusion  of  science  and  of  truth,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  body  of  the  science  is  subjected  to  a  trenchant 
excision,  or  any  portion  is  imperfectly  taught. 

In  an  extended  system  of  instruction,  there  is  much  the  student 
will  not  master,  much  that  will  have  escaped  his  attention,  much 
which  he  ought  to  know,  that  he  has  not  learned.  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  mutilation  of  the  science;  still  less  is  it  an 
apology  for  superficial  and  imperfect  instruction.  It  is  far  better 
the  student  should  leave  the  schools  impressed  with  the  conviction 
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that  he  is  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
he  must  acquire,  than  that  he  should  suppose  the  small  and  limited 
circle  of  his  scholastic  studies  forms  the  boundary  of  the  science, 
and  the  limits  of  his  acquisitions. 

In  defence  of  the  present  system,  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  as  much 
as  a  student  can  bear ;  that  additions  to  the  number  and  time  of 
the  present  courses  would  oppress  the  mind,  and  bewilder  the  intel- 
lect of  the  student,  whose  powers  would  fail  and  faint  beneath  the 
augmented  burden.  We  give  no  credit  to  this  statement.  It  may 
be,  that  some  who  now  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  with  a 
low  grade  of  intellectual  endowments,  and  a  lower  grade  of  acquire- 
ments, could  not  master  the  difficulties  of  a  higher  order  of  scien- 
tific education,  and  would  be  excluded  from  the  schools  and  the 
profession  by  their  incapacity.  But  this  would  be  a  desirable  result, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  individual,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the 
public. 

The  assertion  has  no  application  to  the  large  body  of  the  students. 
If  it  were  correct,  that  American  students  are  incompetent  to  go 
through  the  labours  imposed  on  European  students,  there  must 
be  degeneracy  in  the  race,  and  our  position  would  be  lamentable 
and  hopeless.  We  must  abandon  all  expectation  of  becoming  ori- 
ginal in  knowledge  or  science,  and  resign  ourselves  to  continue, 
what  we  have  been  for  too  long  a  time,  the  mere  recipients  of  the 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  discoveries  of  the  European  investigators,  and 
cultivators  of  medical  science. 

The  American  students  are  not,  as  a  body,  deficient  in  applica- 
tion and  energy,  or  in  intellectual  vigour  and  endurance.  The  work 
they  are  set  to  do  is  done  well  and  effectually.  It  is  not  their  fault 
if  they  do  not  understand  medicine  as  the  most  elaborate  of  sciences, 
requiring  extended,  varied,  and  profound  knowledge.  Nowhere  is 
it  presented  to  them  as  such;  not  by  their  first  preceptors,  who 
practice  medicine  as  an  art,  and  too  often  look  on  it  only  as  an  em- 
ployment; nor  by  the  schools  whose  courses  of  lectures  cover  but 
partially  the  field  of  medical  research.  Let  the  profession,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  public,  understand  the  nature  of  medicine  cultivated 
as  a  science;  the  enlargement  that  will  follow  in  the  greater  expanse 
of  its  usefulness,  and  the  improvements  it  will  introduce  into  the 
art,  and  it  will  be  found  the  medical  instruction  of  this  country 
will  not  be  lagging  in  the  rear;  nor  our  medical  students  incapable 
of  anything  that  may  be  required  of  them. 

It  belongs  to  the  schools  to  spread  this  knowledge  before  the 
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community.  They  ought  to  be  tbe  depositories  of  science;  it  should 
be  their  special  office  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  to  infuse  it  into  each  successire  body  of  students,  who  recruit 
the  ranks  of  the  profession.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  profession  is  to  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  advances  of  medical 
science.  In  this  important  duty,  the  schools  of  this  country  have 
been  defaulters.  They  have  been  thrown  into  a  false  position  by 
an  adherence  to  the  defective  system  first  adopted  in  the  infancy  of 
our  civilization.  They  cannot  escape  {rom  this  dilemma ;  they  can* 
not  perform  their  duties  to  the  science,  to  the  public,  the  profession, 
the  students,  or  do  justice  to  themselves,  while  four  month  courses 
are  persisted  in.  This,  the  first  step  in  more  extensive  and  import- 
ant reform,  must  be  made. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  prolonging  of  the  courses  of  the  schools 
to  six  months  cannot  effect  this  object.  That  is  true;  and  is  not 
expected  of  it.  But  it  is  one  of  the  primary  and  most  essential 
steps  to  be  taken,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  A  beginning  must  be  made,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  reform  in  medical  education. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  effectual  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  education  of  our  schools,  bringing  their  instruction  up 
to  the  present  elevation  of  medical  science,  while  the  four  month 
courses  ar^  retained. 

The  plan  of  four  month  courses  of  lectures  belongs  to  the  origin 
of  medical  schools  in  this  country,  and  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  The  establishment  of  medical  lectures  at  all  was 
a  bold  innovation;  and,  lest  it  might  act  as  a  discouragement  to  stu- 
dents, the  term  was  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  limited  to  four 
months.  Yet,  at  that  period,  medicine  had  but  a  moderate  expan- 
sion, and  scarcely  made  pretensions  to  a  scientific  character. 

Several  branches  were  assigned  to  a  single  chair.  Anatomy,  Sur- 
gery, and  Midwifery,  were  the  department  of  one  professor.  Che- 
mistry was  rudimentary,  and  was  attached  to  various  chairs  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  single  experiment  illustrated  the  whale  course. 
Until  a  recent  time,  the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  were  combined  in  one  course.  During  the  life  of  the  late 
Professor  Bush,  the  lectures  of  the  first  department  occupied  from 
the  first  of  November  to  the  middle  of  January;  and  those  of  the 
second,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  first  of  March.  After 
his  decease,  the  institutes,  for  some  years,  no  longer  formed  a  part 
of  medical  education.    It  is  only  in  the  last  twelve  years  that  the 
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institateSy  in  some  Bchools,  have  formed  an  independent  course,  Tflule 
in  many  others,  neither  the  institutes,  nor  anj  of  the  important 
branches  embraced  by  them  as  a  whole,  are  included  in  the  curri- 
culum of  instruction. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  medical  schools,  the  field 
of  medical  science  has  changed  its  entire  aspect.  The  new  depart- 
ments that  have  been  developed,  exceed  in  extent,  and  equal  in  im- 
portance, the  rudimentary  branches  forming  the  original  scheme  of 
medical  education.  They  embrace  what  may  correctly  be  desig- 
nated the  higher  and  scientific  branches  of  medicine. 

To  include  them  with  the  original  courses,  in  lectures  of  four 
months'  duration,  is  wholly  impossible.  The  question,  therefore,  re- 
soItcs  itself  ii^to  this  simple  proposition — Shall  the  medical  education 
of  the  schools  of  this  country  be  restricted  to  the  original  rudimen- 
tary branches  of  medicine,  laying  aside  the  modern  and  scientific 
departments;  or  the  course  of  lectures  be  prolonged,  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  them,  into  the  instruction  of  the  schools  ? 

But  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  new  courses  of  lectures,  in 
the  present  state  of  medical  science  indispensable  to  every  sound 
scheme  of  instruction,  it  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that  four  months 
are  insufficient  for  the  lecturers  to  treat  in  full  the  subjects  even 
of  the  present  courses  taught  in  the  schools. 

There  is  not  a  single  branch  whose  expansion,  by  the  amount  of 
new  matter  infused  into  it,  from  the  improvements,  discoveries,  and 
more  enlarged  views  of  the  last  thirty  years,  has  not  rendered  the 
time  appropriated  to  the  lectures  wholly  inadequate.  There  is  not 
a  course  at  present  delivered  in  the  schools,  in  which  subjects  of  im- 
portance are  not  omitted,  slurred  over,  or  superficially  treated  from 
lack  of  time.  This  report  is  already  too  extended,  or  it  would  be 
easy  to  show,  by  a  review  of  each  branch,  the  correctness  of  the 
above  atatement. 

There  is  one,  however,  the  leading  department,  that  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  which  may  be  adduced  in  evidence.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  this  subject  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  satis- 
factorily taught  in  a  course  of  four  months.  Six  months  of  lectures, 
for  two  years,  and  four  times  a- week,  would  barely  suffice  to  go  over 
the  ground  once.  But  clinical  teaching  has  been  made,  by  its  higher 
perfection  in  modern  times,  the  most  important  part  of  instruction 
in  the  practice,  and  illustrative  of  the  didactic  course.  Its  import- 
ance cannot  be  overrated,  or  expressed  in  terms  too  warm.  No 
medical  education  can  be  complete  without  it.    It  is  useless  to  ex- 
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hibit  the  incompatibility  of   these  courses,  and  the  four  months 
term. 

The  question,  we  repeat  it,  is  narrowed  to  this  point :  either  the 
term  must  be  lengthened,  or  all  hope  of  improyement  in  the  profes- 
sion and  science  of  our  country  be  abandoned.  Having  made  this 
statement,  somewhat  in  full,  of  the  broad  grounds  on  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  Association  was  based,  in  recommending  the  extension 
of  the  scholastic  term  of  lectures  to  six  months,  the  committee  haye 
performed  the  purpose  of  their  appointment.  But  they  cannot  close 
this  report,  and  they  belieye  it  will  be  no  infringement  of  their  duty, 
without  some  notice  of  the  general  position  assumed  in  the  commu- 
nication of  the  medical  department  of  Haryard  Uniyersity.  The 
object  of  that  paper  is  to  show,  that  ^^  the  only  method  which  can 
effect  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Association,  is  private  instruc- 
tion, by  examinations,  by  recitations  from  books,  and,  in  the  demon- 
strative branches,  by  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  student/' 
In  order  to  sustain  this  assertion,  public  lectures  are  underrated. 
It  is  asserted  that,  in  medical  education,  ^Hhey  constitute  a  subordi- 
nate and  subsidiary  part." 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  vindicate  the  value  of  public 
lectures  as  means  of  instruction.  That  is  too  firmly  established 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  is  demonstrated  daily  in  the  great 
schools  of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  weakened  by  suggestions  of  this 
kind.  A  well-digested  plan  of  lectures  embraces  all  that  is  to  be 
known  and  taught.  A  complete  course  of  lectures,  on  any  branch, 
is  the  summary  of  the  whole  of  that  branch;  nothing  is  omitted. 
The  student  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  medicine  as  it  is ;  he 
begins  his  study  at  the  point  it  has  reached  at  his  time.  It  does 
not  follow  that  students,  attending  on  lectures,  do  not  apply  per- 
sonally to  self-instruction.  Observation  and  experience  prove, 
that,  excited  by  oral  addresses,  they  are  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  are  the  hardest  readers.  The  objection  of  the  Har- 
vard University  may  apply  to  the  present  lectures  of  our  schools; 
for  it  is  admitted  they  are  imperfect;  and  a  principal  element  of  that 
imperfection  is,  the  shortness  of  the  term,  which  absolutely  prevents 
a  complete  course  of  lectures.  It  is  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  first 
on  the  list  for  reformation,  that  the  Association  has  been  so  strenu- 
ous in  its  efforts  to  lengthen  the  term.  It  would  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  a  more  logical  conclusion  in  the  Harvard  University,  to 
have  sustained  the  Association  in  this  measure.  "The  active,  prac- 
tical discipline  of  the  mind,"  regarded  of  so  much  consequence  by 
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the  Harvard  University,  is  most  certainly  attained  by  the  student 
in  attendance  on  lectnres.  The  student,  in  them,  is  presented  with 
the  example  of  methods  of  investigation,  of  mental  analysis,  of  cri- 
tical research  and  logical  deduction.  The  mind  is  carried  along 
-with  the  lecturer,  and  acquires  the  habit  of  rational  inquiry,  and 
of  resolving  abstruse  and  difficult  problems. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  our  present  system,  that, 
from  the  shortness  of  the  scholastic  course,  the  student  does  not 
remain  in  the  schools  a  sufficient  time  to  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  to 
be  disciplined  in  the  methods,  of  scientifii)  research  and  philosophical 
investigation.  The  whole  scholastic  period  is  eight  months ;  four  in 
a  year,  with  an  interval  of  eight  months.  How  is  it  possible,  that  a 
disciplining  and  training  of  the  mind  could  be  accomplished  by 
courses  so  widely  separated,  and  so  brief?  We  have,  in  this  import- 
ant view  of  medical  education,  additional  motives  and  inducements 
for  extending  the  term  of  the  lectures,  and  prolonging  the  period 
of  attendance  on  the  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Harvard  University,  the  proper  order  is  re- 
versed. Private  education  is  secondary  and  subsidiary  to  the  public 
lectures.  Good  private  teachers  serve  to  check  the  public  lecturers, 
and  compel  them  to  keep  posted  up  with  the  knowledge  of  the  time ; 
they  supply  what  omissions  may  occur  in  the  lectures,  and  correct 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  student.  In  Philadelphia,  this  plan  has  been 
for  many  years  in  existence.  There  are  several  associations  of 
private  teachers,  with  numerous  classes  of  students,  whose  influ- 
ence on  the  medical  instruction  of  Philadelphia  has  been  highly 
beneficial. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  recommended,  in  the  view  we  take  of 
it,  is  not  consonant  to  the  genius  of  medical  science.  Medicine  is 
not  a  completed  science;  it  does  not  consist  in  permanent  axioms,  in 
established  formularies,  in  positive  manipulations,  of  parts  always 
persistent,  and  principles  that  are  unchangeable.  Medicine  is  in 
progress;  its  facts  are  all  under  investigation,  its  principles  are  being 
solved,  its  doctrine  unsifted,  its  practice  fluctuating,  and  to  be 
adapted  to  all  the  diversities  and  dissimilarities  of  cases  and  patients. 
The  phenomena  of  life,  in  health  and  disease,  must  ever  be  a  fluc- 
tuating element ;  and  every  case  of  disease  must  necessarily  form  a 
problem  involving  this  changeable  element,  requiring  for  it  correct 
treatment,  extensive  knowledge,  mental  combination,  and  critical 
analysis. 

In  the  miserable  abortion  of  homoeopathy,  it  is  assumed  that,  for 
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every  symptom^  there  is  a  specific  remedy.  It  requires  for  its  prac- 
tice,  neither  knowledge,  science,  nor  intelligence;  for  its  acquisition, 
no  other  labour  than  examinations  and  recitations  from  books.  Not 
so  with  medicine;  ^^examinations  and  recitations  from  books"  may 
assist  stndents  to  graduate,  and  to  make  the  doctor ;  but  can  never 
produce  the  physician.  There  is  great  danger  that  such  a  course 
of  education  will  form  mere  routinists,  and  inclose  the  mind  in  a 
narrow  and  vicious  circle  of  ideas. 

The  student  should  be  taught  to  distrust  authorities,  and  to  be 
suspicious  of  facts,  until  both  are  confirmed  and  reconfirmed  by 
numerous  observations.  His  best  book  and  truest  authority  is 
nature.  The  object  of  his  training  and  culture  should  be,  to  enable 
him  to  interrogate  her  for  facts ;  and  to  interpret  her  facts  aright. 
It  is  wiser  and  better  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  teaching  approved 
by  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  so  modified  in  our  own  time  as 
to  be  adapted  to  the  enlarged  area  of  modern  knowledge,  than 
to  enter  on  an  untried  experiment.  The  system  of  oral  instruction 
h6.s  conducted  medicine  to  its  present  stage  of  progressive  advance- 
ment, and  gives  the  strongest  indications  that,  in  no  distant  future, 
it  will  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  developed  science,  and  a  profound 
philosophy. 

SAMUEL  JACKSON, 
JOHN  L.  ATLEE, 
ALFRED  STILL:6. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEDICAL  UTERATURE. 

The  field  of  labour  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Litera- 
ture is  wide  and  fertile.  We  shall  endeavour  to  traverse  this  wide 
field,  and  gather  from  its  fertile  soil  some  of  the  most  important 
productions  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Six  distinct  subjects,  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  design,  claim  our  consideration.  .We  shall  take 
them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  laid  down  by  the  regulation 
creating  this  committee,  and  discuss  them  with  as  much  brevity  as 
their  copiousness  and  importance  will  permit. 

These  six  distinct  subjects  are:  1st.  The  general  character  of  the 
periodical  medical  publications  of  the  United  States;  2d.  The  more 
important  articles  therein  presented  to  the  profession;  8d.  Original 
American  medical  publications;  4th.  Medical  compilations  and  com- 
pends  by  American  writers;  5th.  American  reprints  of  foreign 
medical  works;  and,  6th.  All  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable for  encouraging  and  maintaining  a  national  literature  of  our 
own. 

L  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  reflecting  on  the  general  character  of  our  Periodical  Medical 
Literature^  four  interesting  points  are  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion. First,  the  intimate  alliance  which  it  holds  with  our  medical 
schools ;  2d,  the  generous  devotion  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  profession,  which  it  evinces;  8d,  its  abund- 
ance; and,  4th,  its  cheapness. 

The  great  majority  of  the  medical  journals  of  the  United  States 
have  sprung  from  the  urgent  determination  on  the  part  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  professors  of  the  medical  schools,  to  spare  no  efforts 
to  promote  that  cause  which  they  hold  so  dear.    Some  of  our  most 
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distingtdshed  journals  have  passed  into  as  able  hands  as  those  which 
first  held  the  editorial  pen,  but  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  hold  in 
remembrance  the  paternity  of  these  offspring  of  a  high  and  enlight- 
ened regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  present  aspect  presented  by  medical  journalism  in  our  coun- 
try, is  full  of  auspicious  omens  of  the  future  progress  of  medical 
science.  The  first  minds  of  the  profession  are  engaged,  both  in 
their  editorial  management,  and  in  the  making  up  their  original  and 
review  matter.  A  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  generally,  pervades  and 
animates  the  editorship.  No  personal  abuse  or  vindictive  feelings 
are  allowed  to  stain  their  pages,  and  disparage  the  dignity  of  the 
science,  to  the  promotion  of  which  they  are  devoted.  Amid  our 
keen  political  agitations,  it  is  delightful  to  have  a  retreat  from  the 
angry  voice  of  partisanship,  where  its  clamours  reach  not  our  ears, 
and  there  ever  smiles  on  the  inquiring  mind  the  mild  radiance  of 
truth. 

A  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  medical  science  is  amply 
illustrated  in  our  medical  periodicals.  There  are  very  few  of  these 
journals  which  yield  any  compensation,  other  than  the  rich  luxury 
of  doing  something  to  advance  the  noblest  earthly  ends,  to  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  who  edit  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  editorship  of 
a  medical  journal  has,  in  many  instances,  damaged  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  instead  of  benefiting,  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
editor.  And  yet  they  multiply  within  our  borders,  because  the 
medical  profession  is  on  the  advance,  and  because  the  ardent  culti- 
vators of  medical  science  in  this  country  prefer  the  glory  of  their 
noble  and  humane  calling,  to  rewards  -of  a  merely  merchantable 
value. 

The  medical  periodical  literature  of  the  United  States  is  very 
abundant.  At  present,  there  are  twenty  original,  or  native,  and  four 
foreign,  or  republished,  medical  journals,  which  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  this  country.  Each  journal  does  not  penetrate  all  parts  of 
the  country — ^for  some,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  have  a  com- 
paratively limited  circulation.  There  are  a  few,  both  among  the  native 
and  foreign,  which  go  to  all  portions  of  our  common  land.  Of  the 
native  medical  journals  of  the  United  States,  five  are  quarterly  pub- 
lications, viz. :  the  American  Journal  of  MedieaV  ScieneeSy  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity ,  the 
Retrospect  of  American  Practical  Medidne,  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy.  Six  are  bi-monthly,  viz. :  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  North-Western  Medical  and  Sur- 
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giealJour7%aly  the  OJiarleHon  MedicalJoumal  and  MevieWf  the  Ohio 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine^ 
and  the  If^ew  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Six  are 
monthly,  viz. :  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  Buffalo  Medi- 
cal Journal,  the  Medical  Examiner,  the  Southern  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  the  Western  Lancet,  and  the  Medical  News  and 
Library;  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  weekly,  and 
the  Annalist  semi-monthly;  whilst  one,  which  we  class  under  the 
head  of  onr  periodical  literature  with,  perhaps,  a  doubtful  propriety 
to  some  minds,  has  been  issued  thrice  during  the  year, — that  is,  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians* 

Besides,  we  might  include  the  annual  reports  of  our  different 
Lunatic  Asylums,  as  partaking  of  a  periodical  character. 

An  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  above-named  medical  periodi- 
cals are  issued  every  year,  and,  with  the  reduction  of  the  postage 
which  has  taken  place  within  a  short  period,  they  are  spread,  through 
our  numerous  post-offices,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  throughout  the  wide  territory  which  we  inhabit. 

The  cheapness  of  these  periodical  publications  greatly  favours 
their  wide  diffusion.  Our  oldest  and  best  established  medical  periodi- 
cal, the  American  Journal,  with  its  Medical  News  and  Library,  costs 
five  dollars,  for  which  sum  the  reader  is  furnished  during  the  year 
with  about  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  sound  matter.  The  Medical 
Examiner,  for  three  dollars,  gives  its  subscribers  near  nine  hundred 
pages  of  good  reading.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  pre- 
sents the  same  inducement  of  cheapness  as  the  other  two,  and  is 
equally  entitled  to  praise  for  the  judiciousness  and  ability  with  which 
it  is  conducted.  The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  published 
in  Columbus,  for  two  dollars  annually,  affords  its  patrons  near  six 
hundred  pages  of  instructive  matter.  The  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  presents,  in  its  two  volumes,  published  within  the 
year,  more  than  a  thousand  pages ;  'which  are  to  be  had  for  three 
dollars.  This  well-conducted  journal  has  long  maintained  its  pre- 
sent high  position. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  The  St  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  The  North- Western  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  of  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  The  Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  Augusta,  and  the  others  before 
enumerated,  are  each  of  them  possessed  of  the  recommendatory 
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quality  of  cheapness,  as  \fell  as  the  more  essential  attractiveness  of 
scientific  excellence. 

The  foreign,  or  republished  medical  joornalB,  partake,  to  a  still 
greater  degree  than  do  our  original,  or  native  periodicals,  of  this 
economical  feature.  Thus  the  London  Lancet^  which  is  printed  in 
this  country  in  small  type,  and  in  double  columns,  for  five  dollars  a 
year,  contains  about  a  thousand  pages  in  its  two  annual  volumes. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  is  now  re- 
published for  three  dollars  a  year,  and  Braithwaite'a  Metrospect, 
and  Ranking' 9  Abstract^  at  seventy-five  cents  each,  per  number. 


II.  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  ARTICLES  PRESENTED  IN  OUR  PERIODICAL 
MEDICAL  LITERATURE  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Our  remarks  will  be  circumscribed  within  the  year  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Literature.  We  shall  distribute,  for  a  more  comprehensive  and 
lucid  enumeration  of  the  most  prominent  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  medical  journals  within  the  last  twelve  months,  these 
contributions  under  twelve  heads.  1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
2.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  3.  Surgery.  4.  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics.  6.  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  6.  General  Pathology.  7.  Practice  of  Medicine.  8. 
Medical  Biography.  9.  Empiricism.  10.  Medical  Education.  11. 
Vital  Statistics.     12.  Medical  Topography. 

1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Journal^  there  are  the  following  separate 
articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  physiological  subjects.  In 
the  July  number,  for  1848,  Dr.  B.  Dowler,  in  an  elaborate  review  of 
Solly  on  the  Brain,  controverts  Marshall  Hall's  favourite  and  now 
generally  adopted  theory  of  Excito-motory  Action,  and  successfully 
points  out  some  errors  into  which  Mr.  Solly  has  fallen  in  Compara- 
tive Cerebral  Anatomy.  This  paper  reflects  additional  honour  on 
Dr.  Dowler's  professional  zeal  and  scientific  research.  In  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  same  journal,  an  interesting  case  of  Superfoe- 
tation  and  mixed  birth  is  related  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Taylor.  The 
perplexed  question  of  Superfcetation,  Dr.  Taylor  regards  as  having 
received,  in  this  instance,  an  unequivocal  afBrmative  reply.  The 
woman,  a  negress,  was  confident,  from  her  experience  of  former 
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pregnancies,  that  she  had  conceived  by  her  husband  three  weels 
anterior  to  a  single  connection  Tnth  a  white  man.  She  gave  birth 
to  two  children,  nine  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  her  calcu- 
lated impregnation  by  the  negro  husband,  one  of  which  was  black, 
and  the  other  a  mulatto.  But  it  is  obvious  that  two  sources  of  am- 
biguity are  present  in  such  a  case,  to  cast  doubt  on  all  speculative 
conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  premises.  First.  Sup- 
posing that  she  was  impregnated,  in  due  matrimonial  method,  at  the 
period  of  her  confident  belief  of  such  an  event,  yet  the  vivified  ovum 
may  not  have  reached  the  uterus  before  another  vitalized  Graafian 
vesicle,  set,  perhaps,  into  quick  motion  by  the  new  act  of  impreg- 
nation, may  have  commenced  its  march,  and  passed  with  accelerated 
pace  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Or  the  woman  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  her  reckoning,  and  thus  no  real  superfoetation  did  take 
place.  In  the  January  number  of  the  same  journal,  we  have  two 
papers  of  a  physiological  kind.  Dr.  W.  P.  Hart  has  written  well  on 
Instinct  and  Reason,  and  Dr.  Sowler  has,  with  his  accustomed 
ability,  treated  the  subject  of  Capillary  Circulation. 

The  last  April  number  of  the  S(yuthem  Journal^  contains  three 
short  papers  which  belong  to  this  head.  One,  entitled  Malformation 
of  the  Genito-urinary  Apparatus,  by  Professor  Dugas ;  another.  On 
the  Properties  of  Saliva,  and  its  use  in  Digestion,  by  Dr.  Juriah 
Harris;  and  the  third,  with  the  title  of  New  Views  of  the  Physiology 
of  Digestion,  from  a  Paris  correspondent.  The  first  mentioned  is  a 
judicious  exposition  of  an  anatomical  malformation,  the  last  two 
are  rather  to<^  deeply  imbued  with  the  current  chemical  excogita- 
tions of  the  day. 

Professor  Blake,  in .  the  September  and  October  numbers  of  the 
^.  Louis  Journal,  has  given  the  profession  two  short  articles,  one 
on  the  Abnormal  Distribution  of  the  Thyroid  Arteries,  and  the 
other  on  Heart  Entoaoa.  There  is  a  want  of  accurate  fulness  of 
description  in  the  latter  paper,  which  the  author  says  is  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  he  lost  the  specimen  containing  the  entozoa,  which  were 
in  the  heart  of  a  healthy  dog,  by  the  rats.  The  prolific  and  able 
pen  of  Prof.  Paine  has  given  us,  in  several  of  the  October  numbers 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  some  brief  physiological  contributions. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Journal,  for  July  and  August,  under  the  head  of 
the  Seat  of  Intellect  in  Man,  Dr.  0.  L.  Boisliniere  has  speculated 
very  ingadously  on  the  higher  points  involved  in  the  great  mystery 
of  cerebral  physiology;  but  after  all  which  anatomy  and  philosophy 
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can  summon,  to  enlighten  us  on  these  much-agitateci  questions,  no 
positive  conclusions  can  be  reached,  unless  we  carefully  treasure  up 
the  results  of  an  accurate  and  wide  induction  of  facts,  furnished  by 
pathological  observation.  And,  to  an  authority  superior  to  human 
wisdom  we  must  go,  to  have  the  enigmas  of  man's  psychological  na- 
ture solved,  which  anatomy  and  physiology  have  long  proved  them- 
selves incompetent  to  explain. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  be  found  in  our  periodical 
medical  literature  within  the  past  year,  on  the  subjects  embraced 
under  this  head,  is  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  On  the  Intimate  Struc- 
ture and  History  of  the  Articular  Cartilages,  contained  in  the 
April  number  of  the  American  Journal.  Accompanying  the  arti- 
cle are  two  plates,  which  exhibit  the  minute  structure  of  articular 
cartilages.  This  gentleman  is  already  widely  and  favourably  known 
for  his  article  On  the  Comparative  Structure  of  the  Liver,  noticed 
in  the  last  Annual  Report. 

2.  Ghemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Under  this  head,  the  matter  to  be  found  in  our  periodical  medical 
literature  for  the  past  year  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Prof.  Means  has  written  an  outline  of  the  Past  History  and  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  which  is  contained  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Southern  Journal. 

Dr.  A.  Hitchcock,  in  the  Boston  Journal^  Jan.  17,  1849,  gives  a 
brief  synopsis  of  a  late  trial  at  Worcester,  for  murder,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  man  whose  victim  was 
his  own  wife.  For  several  years  after  burial,  the  body  continued  in 
an  unusual  state  of  preservation,  and  "  ten  years  after  death,  the 
sexton  of  the  graveyard,  a  very  intelligent  man,  testified  that  he 
could  have  identified  the  body  by  the  feature%  alonej  while  other 
bodies,  interred  afterwards,  were  totally  decayed."  From  the  re- 
mains of  the  woman.  Prof.  Webster  obtained,  by  the  usual  methods 
of  analysis,  a  little  more  than  four  grains  of  oxide  of  arsenic.  Prof. 
Webster  thinks  that  the  popular  notion  of  the  antiseptic  power  of 
arsenic,  does  not  appear  fully  sustained.  Socman's  experiments  upon 
dogs,  show  that  their  bodies  putrefied  as  usual.  ^'  It  is  probable/' 
says  Prof.  W.,  ^^that  the  antiseptic  power  of  arsenic  has  been  much 
over-estimated.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  arsenious  add 
combines  with  the  fatty  and  albuminous  tissues,  and  forms  compounds 
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which  are  not  susc^tibla  of  alteration  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Band,  in  the  Philadelphia  Examiner^  September  last^ 
communicates  some  yaloable  suggestions  and  facts  in  reference  to 
the  antidotal  power  of  animal  charcoal.  Most,  if  not  all,  known 
vegetable  and  animal  poisonous  principles,  and  certain  mineral  poi- 
sons, can  be  withdrawn  from  their  solutions  by  this  antidote. 

In  the  last  July  number  of  the  American  Joumaly  Dr.  Emory 
Bissel  relates  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  successfully  treated 
with  calcined  magnesia. 

In  the  Journal  of  Pharmaeyy  published  by  authority  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  there  are  very  encouraging  evidences 
given  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  branch  of  medicine  in  our 
country.  In  the  July  number  of  1848,  there  is  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion given,  accompanied  by  a  plate,  of  the  botanical  character,  sen- 
sible and  chemical  qualities,  and  pharmaceutic  preparations  of  the 
Helleborus  Niger,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Carson.  In  the  October  number, 
the  same  distinguished  gentleman  has  given  an  account  of  the 
Quassia  Amara,  illustrated  by  a  plate.  In  the  same  number,  there 
is  an  instructive  paper  from  W.  P.,  Jr.,  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  January  number,  R.  H.  Stabler  communicates  his  mode  of 
making  certain  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, liquor  ferri  iodidi,  and  tinctures. 

8.  Surgery. 

Ib  this  department,  our  medical  periodicals  are  abundant  in  ma- 
terials of  a  most  useful  and  varied  character.  We  shall  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  the  Association,  the  most  prominent  of  the  surgical 
articleSy  by  a  distinct  citation  of  their  most  interesting  features. 

The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  contains  the  follow- 
ing* Dr.  M.  G.  Delaney,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his  Surgical 
Caaee,  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  the  Oc- 
tober number,  relates  some  very  important  operations;  such  as  thigh 
amputation,  castration  of  enlarged  testicle,  and  excision  of  the  tongue 
for  congenital  glossocele. 

In  the  July  number,  there  is  a  very  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Buel,  entitled  Statistics  of  Amputations  in  the  New  York  Hospital, 
froqi  January  Ist,  1839,  to  January  Ist,  1848.  Within  the  period 
toIk  n.— 25 
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of  nine  years,  the  whole  number  of  amputations  amounted  to  ninetj- 
one,  of  which  twenty-six  were  fatal;  making  the  mortality  28.57  per 
cent.  Of  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  there  was  one,  and  that 
fatal.  Of  amputations  of  the  thigh,  there  were  thirty-four,  of  which 
ten  were  fatal.  At  the  knee-joint,  there  was  one  amputation,  and 
that  fatal.  Of  amputations  of  the  leg,  there  were  twenty-four,  of 
which  seven  were  fatal.  Of  those  at  the  shoulder-joint,  nine,  four 
of  which  were  fatal.  Of  the  arm,  eleven,  of  which  none  were  fatal. 
Of  the  forearm,  thirteen,  of  which  three  were  fatal.  Of  the  above 
enumerated  sixty  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  nineteen  were 
fatal ;  making  the  mortality  81.66  per  cent.  While,  of  thirty-three 
amputations  of  the  upper  extremity,  seven  were  fatal,  making  the 
mortality  21.21  per  cent. 

Prof.  Atlee,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Ameriean  Jowmal,  relates 
an  interesting  case  of  Excision  of  the  Cervix  Uteri;  the  operation 
was  well  performed,  but  the  woman  died. 

Also,  in  the  same.  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  gives  a  case  of  successful 
operation  for  Artificial  Anus. 

Prof.  Gross,  so  highly  distinguished  as  a  pathological  anatomist 
and  scientific  surgeon,  in  separate  articles  in  the  same  number,  pre- 
sents us  with  a  new  operation  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Yariocele, 
and  also  a  successful  case  of  Disarticulation  of  the  Lower  Jaw,  in 
which  operation  one-half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  removed. 

An  instructive  case  of  Ligature  of  left  Subclavian  Artery  for 
Subclavian  Aneurism,  with  a  remarkable  deviation  of  the  vessel  and 
consequent  change  of  its  relations,  is  given  in  the  January  number, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  assistant  surgeon.  Dr.  Ed.  R.  Squibb,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  suggests  some  valuable  views  in  reference  to  the 
Advantages  of  Simple  Dressings  in  Surgery.  And  in  the  same 
number,  Dr.  A.  M.  Blanton  relates  the  case  of  a  Gun-Shot  Wound 
of  the  Chest,  in  which,  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  the  man  lived  six  months,  with  a  bell-metal  ball 
of  four  and  a  half  ounces,  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Dr.  George  Fox,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, ^akes  a  Report  of  Cases  treated  in  that  institution.  These 
cases  are  well  narrated,  and  the  report  of  them  evinces  tact  in  seis- 
ing the  most  important  points  of  the  cases,  and  an  analytic  mind, 
capable  of  deducing  practical  instruction  from  what  is  submitted  to 
its  observation. 

A  short,  but  very  valuable  letter  from  Dr.  Richard  McSherry, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  is  published  in  the  same  number,  in  which. 
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be  states,  as  regards  the  successful  issue  of  the  treatment  of  limbs 
affected  by  gun-shot  wounds,  during  the  Mexican  campaign,  that 
cures  after  severe  injuries  of  the  knee  or  thigh  were  yery  rare  in- 
deed; so  much  so,  that  he  did  not  see  a  single  one,  in  his  own 
practice,  or  that  of  any  other  surgeon,  whether  amputation  was  per- 
formed or  not.  This  gentleman  assures  us  that,  ^^  while  most  for- 
midable injuries  of  the  thigh,  or  more  particularly  of  the  hip  or 
knee,  make  the  case  hopeUaSy  without  amputation,  yet  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  patient  would  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  recoydry  with 
his  leg  as  without  it;  and,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  better  policy 
by  attempting  to  saye,  at  once,  his  life  and  his  limb. 

The  Buffalo  Journal  contains,  in  the  July  number.  Prof.  Hamil- 
ton's Report  of  Surgical  Cases,  which  evinces  talent  and  zeal  coin- 
cident to  the  uniform  professional  course  of  that  eminent  physician. 
He  has,  in  the  last  April  number,  drawn,  from  his  own  observation, 
and  other  sources  of  information.  Fracture  Tables,  showing  the 
results  of  treatment  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases.  From 
these  tables  we  learn,  that,  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  an  imper- 
fection of  the  broken  bone  was  the  result. 

And  in  the  October  and  January  last  numbers  of  the  same 
journal,  that  gentleman  has  related  Plastic  Operations,  and  Rhino- 
plasty, as  performed  by  himself,  which  give  additional  renown  to 
his  character  as  an  able  surgeon. 

Professor  Eve,  in  the  SoutTiem  Journal,  in  the  July,  November, 
December,  and  January  numbers,  has  communicated  the  following 
cases  of  Operative  Surgery — ^Lithotomy — Successful  Amputation  at 
the  Shoulder-joint — ^patient  under  chloroform. — Operations  on  the 
Jaws,  with  the  results  of  fourteen  cases,  and  four  minor  operations 
of  the  first  day's  clinic  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  An  ele- 
rated  position  in  our  profession  has  been  won  by  this  accomplished 
surgeon. 

In  the  Western  Journal^  of  July,  Professor  Miller  gives  a  case  of 
successful  extirpation  of  a  right  Ovarian  Tumour,  weighing  nine  and 
a-half  pounds.  In  the  Western  Lancet,  of  October,  Dr.  P.  J.  Buch- 
ner,  has  related  a  case  of  Ovariotomy,  in  which  the  tumour  weighed 
twenty-eight  and  a-half  pounds,— this  proved,  also,  a  successful. 
operation. 
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Thp  first  namber  of  tbe  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgieal  Journal,  pre- 
sents lis  with  a  paper  from  Professor  Howard,  on  Lithotomy  in  the 
Female.  Accompanying  the  article,  is  a  plate  of  the  urethral  dila- 
tor, contrived  by  the  author.  It  is  an  article  eyincive  of  sotmd 
judgment,  and  practical  skill. 

In  the  same  number.  Professor  Jndkins  gives  a  case  of  Inflamma- 
tion and  Sloughing  of  the  Rectum,  which  presented  some  very  sin- 
gular phenomena. 

Dr.  M.  Z.  Kreider,  in  the  second  number,  gives  interesting  extracts 
from  his  Surgical  Case  Book;  such  as  Resection  of  the  Lower  Jaw, 
and  of  Aneurism  of  the  Epigastric  Artery. 

In  the  Boston  Journal,  February  7, 1849,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow 
has  made  known  his  Employment  of  a  New  Agent  in  the  Treatment 
of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra, — with  an  engraving.  ^^This  method 
consists,"  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  in  the  use  of  gutta-percha, 
in  taking  the  impression  of  a  stricture;"  he  also  avails  himself  of 
the  plasticity  of  this  gum  in  dilating  the  stricture.     A  useful  paper. 

Contained  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  published  in  last  January  number  of  the  New 
Tork  Journal,  we  have  Remarks  on  Aneurisms  of  Aorta,  origina- 
ting near  the  Heart,  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Markoe;  Adhesion  of  Lips  of 
Os  Uteri,  and  Abscess  of  the  Cervix,  from  Injury  by  Instruments  dur- 
ing Labour,  by  Dr.  James  Crane;  case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Portal 
Vein,  by  Dr.  Israel  Moses;  case  of  Spina  Bifida,  terminating  in 
Rupture  of  the  Tumour — death  three  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  A. 
G.  Elliott;  case  of  Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy,  by  Professor  Watts; 
case  of  Scirrhus  of  the  Uterus,  by  Professor  Clark;  case  of  Carci- 
noma of  the  Stomach,  by  Professor  Parker ;  case  of  Calculus  in  the 
Bladder,  death  from  exhaustion,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren ;  and  a 
case  of  Atelectasis,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Sabine.  These  contributions  to 
medical  science  reflect  honour  on  the  society,  the  members  of  which 
afford  such  evidence  of  their  professional  earnestness. 

2%e  North  Western  Journal  contains  a  number  of  interesting  short 
articles  on  surgical  subjects.  In  the  June  and  July  numbers,  Dr. 
£.  G.  Meade  has  written  a  ju^cious  paper  on  Purulent  Ophthalmia. 
In  the  same  number,  there  is  a  brief  discussion,  by  Dr.  L.  Dunlap, 
of  Hydrocele,  and  a  case  of  Reduction  of  an  Old  Dislocation  of  the 
Humerus.  In  the  August  and  September  numbers,  Professor  Brainard 
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has  oominanicated  a  case  of  TJnmiited,  Fracture  of  the  Feniiir  of  one 
year's  standing,  succesefdllj  treated  by  resection,  denudation,  and 
retaining  the  ends  of  the  bone  by  means  of  wire. 

In  the  October  and  November  numbers,  Dr.  E.  W.  Mears  gives 
some  sensible  practical  remarks  on  Hernia  Cerebri,  Report  of  a 
case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Fauces  and  Glottis,  resulting  in  com- 
plete Obstruction  of  Respiration;  Tracheotomy  Successfully  Per- 
formed, is  given  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Herrick  in  the  December  and  January 
numbers;  and,]in  the  same,  Dr.  James  Whitemire  has  made  known 
to  the  profession  that  he  has  discovered  a  certain  antidote  to  the 
venom  of  the  rattlesnake,  in  iodine.  An  alcoholic  solution,  the 
strength  not  stated,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  bitten  part,  and  to  the 
whole  tumefied  surface^  The  doctor  says  that  he  has  had  numerous 
cases  of  this  kind,  all  of  which  were  cured  by  the  remedy.  Rattle- 
snakes, no  doubt,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Metamora,  HI.,  where 
the  gentleman  resides. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Wragg,  Gharle^tan  Journal,  November,  1848,  has  com- 
municated many  sound  practical  thoughts  in  his  paper.  On  the  Use 
of  Sutures  in  Surgery^  and  on  their  advantages  over  adhesive  straps 
and  other  modes  for  producing  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  wounds^ 

In  the  We9tem  Lancet,  for  May,  1848,  Dr.  Wm.  Davidson  states 
the  happy  issue  of  a  case  of  Tracheotomy,  performed  for  the  removal 
of  a  grain  of  com  from  the  glottis.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Byford,  in  the 
same  number,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  now  pregnant  a  third  time, 
but  who  experienced  no  difficulty  in  her  first  labour,  and  in  her 
second,  though  severe,  there  was  no  need  of  artificial  aid,  but  upon 
whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  perfofm  the  Ca&sarian  section. 
This  necessity  arose  from  the  presence  of  an  osseous  tumour  grow- 
ing on  the  plane  and  tubetosity  of  the  ischium,  nearly  filling  up  the 
pelvis.    The  operation,  though  Well  performed,  failed  of  success. 

In  the  same  number,  there  is  a  case  given  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Dorsey, 
of  Resection  of  the  Os  Femoris,  for  an  improperly  treated  fracture, 
in  which  complete  success  crowned  the  well-conducted  treatment  by 
that  gentleman. 

In  the  same  periodical  for  August,  Dr.  P.  J.  Buckner  has  fur- 
nished a  very  sii^gular  case  of  severe  iigury  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  was  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  os  firontis,  with  considerable 
loss  of  brain.  The  patient  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  received 
the  iigury,  and  survived  the  accident  fifteen  years.    After  death,  it 
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was  found,  by  that  diligent  and  distinguished  physician,  that  an 
organized  matter,  or  a  white  pulpy  mass,  of  rather  fibrous  texture, 
two  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  one  in  depth,  occu- 
pied the  right  half  of  the  frontal  sinus;  the  orbital  process  of  the 
OS  frontis,  and  cribriform  plate  of  the  same  bone  were  gone. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Cheseborough,  New  Tark  Journal^  September  number, 
has  offered  a  Summary  of  Observations  on  Syphilis  in  Infants, 
which  presents  a  concise  and  accurate  view  of  its  history,  symp- 
tomatology, causes,  and  treatment. 

4.  Materia  Mediea  and  TherapetUics. 

Under  this  head  there  are  offered  some  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  medical  science,  in  our  medical  journals  of  the  past  year. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  we  have  selected  the  following 
as  most  worthy  of  separate  notice. 

Dr.  Cr.  W.  Jones,  in  the  American  Journal  for  October,  has 
given  extracts  from  his  inaugural  thesis — An  Experimental  Inquiry 
into  the  correctness  of  M.  Poisseuille's  Explanation  of  the  Purga* 
tive  Action  of  certain  Substances — ^which  controvert  and  refute  the 
endosmotic  hypothesis  in  reference  to  the  modus  operandi  of  ca- 
thartics. 

Contained  in  the  same  number,  is  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Jr.'s,  valuable 
Suggestions  on  the  Use  of  Warm  and  Vapour  Baths. 

A  very  appropriate  and  luminous  paper  by  Professor  John  C. 
Warren,  on  the  Effects  of  Chloroform  as  a  Narcotic  Agent,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  April  number  of  the  Americal  Journal,  This  very 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  with  that  caution  which  should  pos- 
sess  the  mind  and  control  the  practice  of  every  medical  practitioner 
in  the  use  of  toxic  agents,  has  pronounced  decidedly  his  opinion,  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  life,  from  an  application  made  for  preventing  pain, 
should  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  conscientious 
practitioner;  and  that  when,  from  the  frequency  of  such  a  fatal  re- 
sult, a  well-grounded  apprehension  is  entertained  of  a  similar  occur- 
rence, he  should  either  relinquish  the  practice,  or  find  out  some  way 
of  rendering  it  safe.  Chloroformization  is  full  of  solemn  warning;  it 
is  replete  with  danger;  no  less  than  nine  well-authenticated  fatal 
cases  have  become  known  within  a  year.  Chloric  ether  is  safe,  and, 
therefore.  Dr.  Warren  gives  it  the  decided  preference. 
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Professor  B.  D.  Mussey,  In  his  brief  Report  upoa  Ether  and 
Chloroform,  made  to  the  last  Ohio  Medical  Convention,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings,  May  1848,  declares  his  preference  of  the 
latter  agent  to  the  former.  That  scientific  and  skilful  surgeon  says 
that  he  has  never  witnessed  unpleasant  or  injurious  results  from  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform. 

In  the  Southern  Joumdlj  for  January,  1849,  there  is  a  very  supe- 
rior article  headed  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Febrifuge  Proper- 
ties of  the  Extract  of  Dogwood  Bark  and  Cornine,  obtained  (with 
cases)  by  B.  C.  O'Eeefe,  Student  of  Medicine,  Augusta,  Ga.  It  is 
an  inaugural  thesis,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  author's  in- 
dustry and  intelligence.  The  modes  of  preparation  of  the  extract 
and  of  cornine,  are  given,  and  the  therapeutic  application  well  laid 
down.  In  the  same  journal  for  July,  there  are  two  papers,  one  on 
quinine,  and  the  other  on  crude  mercury,  which  are  recommended 
to  our  notice  by  their  intrinsic  merits. 

Dr.  James  C.  Harris,  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  has  an  article  entitled 
Thoughts  on  the  Modus  Opeirandi  and  Therapeutic  Properties  of 
Quinine,  in  which  he  justly  and  emphatically  pronounces  that  quinine 
ifl  a  stimulant  and  anti-periodic^  and  anti-malarian.  And  if  it  ever 
manifests  very  clearly  any  other  action,  it  is  either  owing  to  idio- 
syncrasy, or  to  its  having  been  given  in  unnecessary,  if  not  dan- 
gerously large  doses. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Meals  gives  us,  in  the  same  number.  An  Essay  on 
the  Applicability  of  Crude  Mercury  to  Ileus,  and  its  kindred  affec- 
tions, with  cases.  He  has  used  the  remedy  successfully  in  fifteen 
cases,  and  exhibited  it  in  half-ounce  to  one-ounce  doses,  every  few 
hours,  till,  in  some  instances,  two  pounds  were  taken. 

In  the  same  journal,  for  April,  1849,  Dr.  E.  H.  Oakman  has  a 
paper  on  the  Therapeutic  Action  of  Quinine,  in  which  he  avows  his 
belief  that  the  mode  of  agency  of  this  great  anti-periodic  is  neither 
sedative  nor  stimulant,  but  anti-malarious. 

Remarks  on  the  true  Value  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of  Mala- 
rial Fevers,  is  the  title  of  a  paper  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Mayes,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  journal  above  cited.  A  moderate  use  of  mer- 
cury is  recommended,  rather  to  remove  the  effects  of  febrile  action, 
than  to  fulfil  any  indication  during  the  orgasm  of  the  disease. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Journal^  for  July,  there  are  two  papers  on 
Quinine,  the  first  by  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Booth,  of  La.,  and  the  other  by 
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Dr.  Lewis  Shanks,  of  Tenn.  These  papers  strikingly  evince  the 
opposite  views  yet  entertained  by  our  sontfaem  brethren  on  the 
fnodus  operandi  of  this  great  agent.  Agreeably  to  our  long  enter- 
tained opinion,  Dr.  Booth  has  correctly  stated  the  true  mode  of 
action  of  the  remedy.  He  says,  that  the  anti-periodic  and  anti-con- 
gestive powers  are  associated  with  a  tonic  or  stimulant  property. 
Dr.  Shanks  prescribes  quinine  in  large  doses  in  puerperal  peritonitis 
and  other  inflammatory  diseases,  and  contends  that,  in  well-established 
congestive  fever,  with  the  enervation  of  the  system  which  causes  and 
accompanies  it,  the  remedy  is  not  beneficial ;  but,  when  given  in 
large  and  repeated  doses,  it  exerts  a  decidedly  depressing  and  inju- 
rious influence. 

In  the  Western  Lancet^  of  last  September,  Dr.  G.  Mendenhall,  a 
very  enlightened  practitioner  of  Cincinnati,  has  published  his  views 
of  the  Physiological  Properties  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  After 
stating  the  discrepant  opinions  entertained  and  promulgated  on  the 
action  of  this  agent,  and  having  cited  his  own  experiments,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  "We  are,  therefore,  brought  irresistibly  to  the 
Conclusion  that,  although  quinine  has  powers  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  cannot  be  fully  explained,  yet  that  one  of  its  most  obvious 
effects  is  an  increase  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  system  as  a  pri- 
mary effect,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  stimulant." 

In  the  same  number,  we  have  an  excellent  article  from  Dr.  S.  M. 
Tweed,  on  the  Abuse  of  Purgative  Medicines  in  Typhoid  Fever.  In 
the  October  number,  a  short  paper,  from  Dr.  J.  S.  TJnzicker,  on 
Chinoidine,  in  which  this  substance  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine.  In  the  November  number,  is  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion— Is  it  necessary  to  salivate,  in  order  to  save  a  patient,  in  any 
form  of  disease?  by  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison.  This  question  is  an- 
swered affirmatively,  but  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  guard  his 
statements  of  the  anti-febrile  and  anti-inflammatory  powers  of  mer- 
cury as  a  constitutional  agent,  by  restricting  this  necessity  to  a 
comparatively  few  forms  of  severe  morbid  action. 

In  the  number  for  last  February,  Dr.  J.  G.  Chinn  has  published 
several  cases  of  severe  vomiting,  in  which  he  found  the  acetate  of 
lead  of  decided  utility;  and  in  the  April  number.  Dr.  J*  W.  Mighels 
has  given  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  remedial  influence  ex- 
erted by  chloroform,  internally  exhibited,  in  Asiatic  cholera.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Muscroft,  in  the  March  number,  has  stated  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  Extract  of  the  Cannabis  Indica,  in 
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certain  Spasmodic  Affections.  In  the  March  number.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Oarey,  acting  Resident  Physician  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospita^, 
makes  known  the  benefits  which  he  has  seen  to  arise  from  the  de- 
odonrizing  qnality  of  the  Nitrate  of  Lead.  "Le  Doyen's  disinfect- 
ing fimd,"  he  says,  ^^ contains  the  materials  for  half  a  pound  of  the 
nitrate  of  lead  to  a  gallon  of  water.  These  materials  are  litharge 
and  nitric  acid,  which,  added  to  the  water,  in  their  proper  relative 
proportions,  constitute  the  solution.'^ 

In  the  New  York  Journal^  for  March,  1849,  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett 
has  published  Remarks  upon  the  Use  of  Antimony  (tart.  ant.  et  pot.) 
in  the  Pneumonia  and  Bronchitis  of  Children.  The  suggestions  are 
generally  judicious,  though  the  recommendation  of  the  remedy  as  a 
means  of  combatting  the  diseases  of  early  life,  we  conceive  rather 
too  liberal. 

The  Charleston  Jounialj  for  January,  1849,  contains  a  paper  from 
Dr.  Porcher,  On  the  Medicinal  and  Chemical  properties  of  Sarra- 
cenia  Flava  and  Variolaris — ^the  Side-saddle  flower,  or  Fly  traps.  The 
author  considers  the  plant  as  a  valuable  curative  article.  It  is  an- 
tacid, astringent,  aperient,  tonic,  and  narcotic.  The  following  sen- 
tence expresses  what  we  must  regard  as  erroneous  medical  philosophy. 
^'That  the  sarracenia  is  capable  of  fulfilling  certain  indications,  it 
matters  not  what  they  are,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  when  we  re- 
member that  narcotic  poisons,  datura  stramonium,  cicuta  maculata, 
and  solanum  nigrum,  are  common  to  the  same  localities."  Now  it 
is  generally  conceded  by  the  profession  that  it  is  of  the  most  essen- 
tial consequence  to  know  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  before  we  pre- 
scribe, and  that,  to  administer  a  remedy  without  a  well-defined  indi-^ 
cation,  is  rather  a  hazardous  practice.  And  as  to  determining  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  a  plant  by  its  habitat,  that  is  scarcely  a  war- 
rantable procedure. 

Professor  Yandell,  in  the  Western  Journal^  for  May,  1849,  has 
written  a  very  good  article  on  the  Progress  of  Etherization.  It  em- 
braces the  history  and  present  state  of  professional  information  on 
the  subject,  and  is  accurately  drawn  up. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  Action  of  Medicines  is  ably  discussed 
by  Professor  Blake,  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  8t,  Louis 
Journal.    After  all  said  by  the  learned  gentleman,  however,  the 
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matter  remains  an  almost  terra  incognita.  For  he  acknowledges 
that  '^  the  existence  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  are  indicated  bj 
the  phenomena  which  they  produce  in  the  living  organism,"  and 
that,  moreover,  '^substances  introduced  into  the  blood  induce  differ- 
ent results  from  their  action  in  the  stomach." 

The  Charleston  Journal^  May  1848,  has  a  paper  by  Dr.  Flagg, 
On  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Tertiary  Syphilis.  In  the  same  num- 
ber, are  Observations  on  Styllingia  Sylvatica,  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Si- 
mons. This  plant,  in  South  Carolina,  goes  by  the  name  of  "Queen's 
Delight,"  and  has  long  been  used  among  many  of  the  country  people 
in  cases  of  long-continued  syphilis.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  the 
author  of  the  paper  has  used  this  plant,  and  he  has  found  it  the  best 
vegetable  alterative.  The  extract  of  styllingia,  in  five-grain  doses, 
is  a  good  substitute  for  the  blue  pill.  Also,  in  the  September  num- 
ber, one  On  the  Properties  and  Uses  of  the  Eupatoria,  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and,  in  the  November  number.  Dr.  Bavenel  has  given  his 
views  of  the  Advantages  of  a  Sea-shore  Residence  in  the  Treatment 
of  certain  Diseases,  and  on  the  Therapeutic  Employment  of  Sea- 
water.  These  articles  are  brief,  but  quite  satisfactory,  and  indicate 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  writers. 

The  June  number  of  the  Medical  JSxaminer^  has  an  explanatory 
paper  of  Prof.  Lindley,  On  Etherization.  In  the  last  December 
number,  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  L«  Scragg,  of  Tenn.,  On 
the  Use  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  The  views  of  this  gentleman 
are,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  quinine,  that  it  is  atonic,  that  "  it 
should  never  be  given  upon  a  rising  fever,"  but  only  when  the  fever 
has  a  downward  tendency* 

In  the  last  April's  Examiner^  there  is  a  defensive  article  from 
Prof.  Simpson,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Meigs,  On  the  Use  of  Anaesthesia 
in  Midwifery.  ^ 

5.  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

The  most  elaborate  articles  on  the  subjects  comprised  within  this 
head,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia.  The  Annual  Report  On  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  made  by  Dr.  Oondie,  and  that  On  Midwifery,  by  Dr. 
Griscom>  are  replete  with  valuable  information. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Sherman,  in  the  September  and  January  numbers  of  the 
Nevf  York  Joumaly  has  published  some  judicious  reflections  On 
Milk  Fever,  and  Abscess  of  the  Mamma,  and  On  the  Period  of 
Lactation,  and  its  Connection  with  Subsequent  Pregnancy. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canneetiewt 
Medical  Society y  there  is  a  paper  of  superior  merit.  On  some  Forms 
of  Disease  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.  The  subject  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  much  sound  practical  information  communicated  in  that 
article. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Massey,  Ohio  Jowmal^  September,  1848,  has  com- 
municated his  views  of  Inflammation  and  its  Sequelae,  Engorgement, 
Ulceration,  and  Induration  of  the  Os  and  Cervix  Uteri  in  the  Un- 
married. In  this  well-written  paper,  the  author  has  made  a  sug- 
gestion which  is  not  supported  by  our  experience  of  thirty  years  in 
the  west.  ^^That,  in  fact,"  says  he,  ^4t  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon origin  of  ill-health  in  the  young  female,  I  have  had  ample 
demonstration.  But  the  thought  has  at  times  struck  me,  that  its 
existence  was  more  frequent  in  our  western  country  than  elsewhere." 
According  to  our  observations,  inflammation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  with 
its  sequelse,  in  the  unmarried  female,  is  a  very  rare  affection;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  west  there  is  as  much  exemption  from 
it  as  elsewhere. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Trask,  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal^  has 
presented  us  with  a  detailed  statement  of  sixty-eight  cases  of  Occlu- 
sion and  Rigidity  of  the  Os  Uteri  and  Vagina.  The  article  is  fur- 
ther illustrative  of  the  professional  assiduity,  and  extensive  research 
of  its  eminent  author. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  Ala.,  in  the  same  number,  again  brings 
forward  his  Occipital  Theory  of  the  Pathology  of  Trismus  Nascen* 
tium,  which  he  enforces  by  additional  facts  and  reasoning. 

In  the  CharUeton  Journal^  for  November,  there  is  a  short  article 
by  Dr.  R.  S.  Bailey,  on  Trismus  Nascentium,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  dissent  from  Dr.  Sims's  theory,  and  says  that  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  disease  arises  from  the  causes  that  originate  trau- 
matic tetanus,  and  always  depends  on  some  injury  sustained.  The 
treatment  should  be  like  that  prosecuted  in  traumatic  tetanus. 
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In  the  Augnst  number  of  the  Southern  Journal^  are  Dr.  W.  P. 
Parker's  Bemarks  on  Labour  obstructed  by  Tumours^  with  cases. 
Several  very  interesting  cases  are  stated;  the  practical  deductions 
drawn  from  them  are  indicative  of  a  just  consideration  of  their  na- 
ture and  method  of  treatment. 

The  Ohio  Joumalj  January  number,  contains  several  meritorious 
contributions  on  Diseases  of  Children.  One,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Bidwell,  on 
Hydrencephaloid  Disease,  and  another  on  Cyafiosis,  by  Dr.  J^  C. 
Yattier.  Both  of  these  articles  are  marked  by  clearness,  and  do  credit 
to  their  authors. 

Dr.  J.  Bjrrd  Smith,  in  the  same  number,  has  an  article  on  the 
Manual  Delivery  of  the  Placenta,  which  is  well  written,  and  affords 
proof  of  the  writer's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ground  he  occupies, 
though  we  think  that  he  has  urged  too  far  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  into  the  uterus,  to  accomplish  the  delivery  of  the  placenta. 

The  October  number  of  the  New  Jersey  Reporter,  has  three  brief 
articles  pertaining  to  this  head.  One,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  on  the 
Treatment  of  Pseudo-membranous  Laryngitis;  a  Report  of  a  Case 
of  Puerperal  Peritonitis^  succeeded  by  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  by  Dr. 
D.  B.  Trimble,  and  a  case  of  Protracted  and  Difficult  Labour,  suo* 
ceeded  by  lesions  of  the  Bladder  and  Vagina,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Smith. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  details  the  history  of  five  cases  of  Pseudo-mem- 
branoUs  Laryngitis,  or  true  Croup;  in  three  of  which  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  in  two  successfully;  with  Bemarks 
on  the  Treatment  and  on  the  Operation.  This  valuable  article  is 
in  the  number  for  April,  1849,  of  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

In  the  same  number.  Dr.  H.  Bond  has  given  Cases  of  Retrover- 
sion of  the  Uterus,  with  a  description  of  a  New  Instrument  for  its 
Restoration,  and  some  observations  on  the  Displacement  of  that 
Organ ;  with  two  wood-cuts.    A  very  judicious  paper. 

6.  General  Pathology. 

The  general  tone  of  our  periodical  medical  literature,  in  reference 
to  the  laws  which  preside  over  morbid  action,  and  to  the  interior 
changes  which  ensue  in  the  procession  of  the  outward  phenomena  of 
disease,  partakes  far  too  much  of  that  which  is  intangible,  and  trans* 
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ceadental.  Things  are  gratuitously  taken  for  established,  that  are 
yet  to  be  shown  to  exists  and  sweeping  inferences  drawn  from  pre- 
mises that  are  altogether  hypothetical.  The  speculations  of  other 
da3r8  are  as  confidently  stated  as  if  they  had  never  been  disproved, 
and  collateral  sciences  appealed  to  for  attestation  of  modem  views 
of  disease,  with  the  same  fond  appetency  for  an  easy  solution  of  the 
changes  incident  to  pathological  action,  as  wh^i  Boerhaave  con- 
stmcted  his  celebrated  eclectic  system  from  materials  drawn  from  all 
quarters  of  the  universe. 

Exceptions  to  these  remarks  obtain,  and  among  which  exceptionfl 
we  notice  Professor  Lee's  paper,  published  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Buffalo  Journal^  entitled.  Diseases  of  Sympathetic  and  Re- 
flected Nervous  Influence.  This  paper  is  marked  by  accuracy,  ex- 
tent, and  minuteness  of  physiological  and  pathological  information. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Batchelder's  article,  On  the  Symptoms,  Phenomena, 
and  Exciting  Causes  of  Inflammation,  to  be  found  in  the  Sept.ember, 
November,  and  January  numbers  of  the  New  York  Journal^  is  de- 
serving of  especial  notice,  as  the  production  of  a  discriminating  and 
analytic  mind. 

The  same  Journal  for  November  and  March,  contains  a  translated 
communication  from  Professor  J.  B.  Pign($,  now  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  On  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  History  of 
those  Affections,  which  are  called  Inflammatory.  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre, 
who  translated  it,  deserves  our  thanks  for  bringing  into  the  general 
notice  of  the  profession  a  production  of  so  much  excellence. 

Professor  Geddings,  in  the  September  number  of  the  Charleston 
Jotfmal,  discusses,  with  that  elaborateness  with  which  all  his  pro- 
ductions are  stamped,  some  very  interesting  points  connected  with 
the  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system.  His  paper  is  entitled,  Notes 
and  Beflections  on  some  points  of  Pathology,  involving  the  Lymph- 
atic System. 

In  the  St.  Louis  Journal^  for  May  and  June,  Dr.  B.  S.  Holmes 
(late  of  the  Medical  Staff*,  U.  S.  A.)  has  strongly  fortified  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines  of  the  koino-miasmatic  origin  of  certain 
forms  of  febrile  affection,  in  his  article.  On  Malaria,  in  connection 
with  Medical  Topi^aphy;  whilst  Dr.  J.  F.  Gayley,  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Journal^  of  January  last,  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  revive 
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the  opinion  on  the  subject  which  Fordyce,  in  his  work  on  Fever, 
and  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Bell,  have  advocated. 

Dr.  G.  Mendenhall,  in  the  Ohio  Joumaly  November  last,  verj 
accurately  adduces  all  the  plausible  proofs  afforded  by  diseased 
states  of  the  system,  and  by  chemistry,  to  sustain  the  ancient  views 
of  morbid  states  of  the  blood.  In  this  well-written  paper  on  the 
Pathology  of  the  Blood,  the  author,  speaking  of  the  fanciful  theoiiee 
which  have  beset  the  humoral  pathology,  says  that  ^Hhe  mass  of 
the  people,  at  this  time,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  easy  solution  of  their 
maladies,  and,  therefore,  are  always  ready  with  a  plausible  explana- 
tion of  every  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir." 

In  the  series  of  Medical  Essays  by  L.,  to  be  found  in  each  num- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  Journal,  from  May  to  April,  inclusive,  we  have 
an  unreserved  and  unqualified  advocacy  of  the  hematological  doc- 
trines. Remedies,  and  the  causes  of  disease,  act  by  creating  certain 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bbod;  ^^ therefore,"  says 
the  author,  ^^  the  indications  presented  by  every  individual  malady, 
are,  1st,  to  increase  the  general  amount  of  blood;  2d,  to  diminish 
it;  3d,  to  change  its  local  determinations;  or,  4th,  to  alter  its 
quality."  If  this  is  the  correct  philosophy  of  disease,  and  of  thera- 
peutics, then  we  again  touch  on  the  unity  of  morbid  action,  and  shall 
soon  be  conducted  to  a  very  easy  and  compendious  method  of  medi- 
cation. 

The  Annalisty  now  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  con- 
tains, in  its  last  five  numbers.  Short  Essays  on  Pathology;  or.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Diseases,  and  the  Conditions  of  the  Solids 
and  Fluids  which  attend  them.  Thus  far  the  author,  the  very  capa- 
ble editor  of  that  useful  periodical,  has  not  travelled  beyond  the 
domains  of  hsematology.  We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  see  him 
taking  some  wider,  and,  to  ourselves,  more  profitable  excursions. 

7.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Theref  is  a  very  abundant  supply  of  contributions,  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  Practical  Medicine,  to  be  found  in  our  medical  journals 
of  the  last  year.  Our  first  consideration  will  be  directed  to  those 
which  treat  of  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 
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The  New  Orleans  Journal  has  the  following:  Dr.  A.  L.  C.  Ma- 
gruder,  in  the  May  number,  gives  a  short,  but  well-written  commu- 
nication, denominated,  A  History  of  the  Epidemic  which  prevailed 
in  Vicksburg  (Mississippi),  during  the  fall  of  1847.  This  epidemic 
*was  yellow  fever,  and  originated  in  Vicksburg,  without  foreign  aid. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  epidemic,^  no  matter  how  the  treatment 
was  conducted,  every  attack  proved  fatal.  The  method  of  cure 
prosecuted  by  tbe  judicious  author  was,  after  reaction  was  established, 
to  apply  cups  to  the  epigastrium  and  along  the  spine,  give  calomel 
in  moderate  quantity,  and,  when  a  distinct  intermission  arose,  ad- 
minister quinine  in  two-grain  doses. 

In  the  July  number.  Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis  gives  A  Short  Account  of 
the  Epidemic  which  preva;iled  in  Mobile,  in  1847. 

A  valuable  statistical  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  19,445  cases  of  fever  were  ad- 
mitted in  that  period ;  9,991  of  which  were  intermittent.  Add  to 
which,  26  marked  ^^pernicious"  and  '^malignant  intermittent,"  and 
257  marked  "congestive,"  and  you  will  have  10,274  intermittents. 
The  intermittent  form  of  fever  is  never  absent  from  New  Orleans, 
not  even  at  the  zenith  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 

The  same  gentleman,  in  the  September  number,  has  presented  us 
with  an  instructive  history  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1847.  The  deaths 
from  the  disease  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  that  year,  from  July 
3d  to  October  18th,  inclusive,  were  2,789.  Many  cases  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  remittent,  and  even  intermittent, 
until  they  approached  a  fatal  termination.  The  term  yellow^  says 
the  judicious  author,  like  the  term  congestive^  as  applied  to  fever, 
serves,  more  properly,  to  designate  a  condition  of  the  system^  or  stage 
of  disease^  than  any  separate^  distinety  or  specific  form  or  kind  of 
fever.  There  were  many  instances  of  persons  having  the  fever  this 
year,  who  had  experienced  a  previous  attack.  The  practice  pursued 
in  yellow  fever,  in  New  Orleans,  is  not  always  the  same,  because 
the  type  of  the  fever  is  not  always  the  same. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Williams,  of  Rodney,  Miss. ;  Dr.  B.  J.  Hicks,  of  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.;  Dr.  S.  A.  Gartwright,  of  Natchez,  Miss.;  and  Dr. 
Wm.  McCraven,  of  Houston,  Texas,  have,  each  of  them,  in  their  re- 
spective communications  to  Dr.  Fenner,  which  are  published  in  the 
same  number,  given  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  which  visited 
those  places  in  1847. 
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The  November  number  of  the  same  journal  is  enriched  with  the 
very  satisfactory  history  of  an  Epidemic,  Cerebro^spinal  Menin- 
gitis, which  prevailed  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1848,  by  Dr.  S.  Ames.  In  all  points,  this  paper  reflects 
great  credit  on  our  medical  periodical  literature.  It  is  marked  by 
a  careful  collection  of  well-observed  facts,  by  a  skilful  collocation  of 
them,  and  a  discreet  induction  from  the  observations  thus  diligently 
made.  Its  literary  execution  is  in  keeping  with  its  other  excel- 
lences. 

Under  the  head  of  City  Medical  Intelligence,  Dr.  Fenner,  the 
editor  of  the  last-named  periodical,  has  published,  in  the  January 
number,  an  a(scount  of  the  Cholera  in  New  Orleans.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  December,  the  ship  Swanton,  from  Havre,  France,  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board.  The  arrival  of  this  ship  from  a  city,  ^' where 
not  a  single  case  ofehoUra  had  made  its  appearance^  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  our  midst,"  says  Dr.  F.,  ^^must  be  regarded 
as  a  coincidence,  not  as  a  consequence.'*  ^^  For  some  days  before 
the  cholera  appeared,  the  rain  fell  almost  daily — the  atmosphere 
was  close  and  oppressive — ^the  streets  and  gutters  were  surcharged 
with  offal  and  filth,  of  every  kind — and,  at  intervals,  during  the  day, 
an  almost  tropical  sun  beamed  upon  us ;  whilst,  over  the  city,  a 
murky  vapour  enveloped  and  hung  as  a  fonerid  pall  about  us." 

This  epidemic  was  more  severe  than  that  of  1832;  ^^it  spared 
neither  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms,  nor  the  octogenarian,  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff  for  support."  Few  persons  escaped  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  tube.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
many  suffered  from  a  n^ild  and  manageable  attack  of  influenza. 
^'  The  force  of  the  disease  expends  itself,"  says  th|s  enlightened 
physician,  ^^upon  the  great  ganglia — ^the  centres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve — ^the  evacuations  being  but  symptomatic;  for  many 
expired  without  rice-water  discharges." 

From  the  yearly  Report  of  Diseases  for  1848,  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  in  the  same  number,  we  learn  that,  out  of  662,  seized  with 
cholera,  396  died. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Stone,  in  the  March  number  of  the  same,  has  written 
a  very  circumstantial  and  instructive  history  of  a  mild  Yellow  Fever, 
which  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  during  a  part 
of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1848.  The  quarantine,  established  to 
keep  the  disease  from  being  imported  from  New  Orleans,  was  proved 
to  be  a  measure  of  futility,  of  false  security — and,  says  the  author, 
^'  it  will  never,  I  think,  find  an  advocate  here  again.    The  former 
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theory  of  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever,  (lerid  bile  and  vitiated  bloody 
conseqaent  on  the  diffusion  of  the  acrid  bile  in  the  circulation.  Dr. 
Stone  strenuously  urges,  with  calomel  to  correct  the  perverted  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  is  the  most  efficient  medicine.  We  apprehend  that 
but  few  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  distinguished  author  in  these 
views. 

The  Cfharleston  Joumaly  May,  1848,  has  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
S.  N.  Harris'  Views  on  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever.  In  it 
there  is  a  discussion  of  congestive  and  other  malignant  varieties  of 
fever.  "  Typhus,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "  is  never  seen  at  the  South,  but 
there  are  analogous  forms  of  attack ;  such  as  typhoid  pleurisy,  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  and  typhoid  enteritis — this  latter  being  variously 
named,  as  follicular  enteritis,  dothinenteritis,  &c.  Certain  localities 
near  Savannah,  Ga.,  are  characterized  bypeculiar  tendencies  to  low 
forms  of  disease.  At  a  particular  locality  on  the  Ogeechee  River, 
devoted  to  rice  culture,  all  the  attacks  were  of  an  adynamic  cha- 
racter." 

The  March  number  of  the  same  journal  contained  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  Epidemics  of  Savannah,  6a.,  in  1847  and  1848,  by  Dr. 
Arnold.  Also,  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Prevention  of  Yel- 
low Fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson.  The  yellow 
fever  is  not  a  contagious  aflPection,  but  has  its  origin  in  local  causes. 
Dr.  J.  eulogizes,  we  conceive,  too  fervently,  the  prophylactic  and 
disinfectant  powers  of  chlorine.  ^^  The  fumes  of  chlorine,"  says  he, 
'^  like  those  from  the  censer  of  Aaron,  will  rise  between  the  dead 
and  the  living,  and  the  pestilence  be  stayed."  In  that  matter,  as 
in  many  other  points  of  confident  reliance  on  the  use  of  preventive 
as  well  as  curative  means,  experience  damps  our  triumph,  however 
big  in  promise  may  have  been  our  philosophy. 

The  Ohio  Journal^  in  the  January  number,  presents  us  with  Prof. 
Judkin's  '^condensed  article"  on  Cholera.  The  disease  is  not  con- 
tagious, in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 

The  same  periodical,  March  last,  has  two  articles  on  Epidemic 
Erysipelas,  and  one  on  Epidemic  Scarlatina.  Drs.  S.  M.  Tweed, 
and  J.  H.  Brown,  have  written  judiciously  on  the  first-named  dis- 
ease; and  Dr.  G.  W.  Boerstler,  an  old  and  celebrated  practitioner, 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  latter.  In  1826,  Dr.  B.  bled  in  scarlet 
fever,  but  in  1848  his  judgment  directed  him  to  abstain  from  this- 
remedy.  So  variant  were  the  two  epidemics.  Dr.  M.  H.  Fee,  in 
TOL.  n. — 26 
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the  March  number  of  the  Western  JoumcUy  gives  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Typhoid  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Hel- 
tonsville,  during  the  winter  of  1846,  '7,  '8.  This  epidemic  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  sl^euns  and  alluvions.  Cancrom  (Hris. 
prevailed  very  extensively  in  the  same  localities.  The  Dr.  divides 
the  disease  into  three  varieties :  1st,  typhoid,  with  Feyerian  compli- 
cation ;  2d,  with  pneumonic  complication ;  and  8d,  typhoid,  with 
congestion  of  the  portal  circulation. 

Dr.  M.  Y.  Brockett,  in  the  same  number,  gives  a  brief  account  of 
a  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  mountain  district  of  Tennessee,  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1847-8,  The  type  was  typhoid.  There  was 
no  cause  of  disease  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the  country  is  free 
from  swamps  and  collections  of  stagnant  water.  The  September 
number  of  the  St.  Louis  Journal^  has  an  article  by  G.  W.  Sickles,  on 
the  Epidemic  Typhoid  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  north-eastern 
Missouri,  in  the  winter  of  1847-8.  "  All  we  know,"  says  Dr  S., 
^^  in  the  West,  of  true  typhus,  is  from  books."  Out  of  thirty  cases 
of  the  epidemic,  five  or  six  only  were  maculated. 

The  Western  Laneety  for  July,  contains  a  Clinical  Lecture  of 
Prof.  John  P.  Harrison,  on  Typhoid  Fever.  In  that  lecture,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  difierential  diagnosis,  or  essential 
pathology  of  typhoid  fever,  is  strikingly  revealed  by  certain  fixed 
attributes  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Isaac  Casselberry,  in  the  same  number,  has  given  an  account 
of  the  Epidemic  Dysentery,  which  prevailed  in  Evansville,  Indiana, 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1848.  Prof.  Lawson  has  discussed  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera,  in  the  November  and  December 
numbers;  and,  in  the  March  number,  the  same  great  topic  is  dwelt 
upon  by  Prof.  Harrison,  in  a  Clinical  Lecture,  and  by  Dr.  D.  L. 
Starr,  in  a  very  sensible  article. 

Thoughts  and  Observations  on  Congestive  Fever,  by  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Lavender,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  possess  high  claims  to  a  distinct  no- 
tice. The  article  is  to  be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Jowmal.  ^^  Quinine,"  says  the  writer,  ^'is  the  great  remedy 
in  all  cases  of  marked  periodicity,  and  emphatically  so  in  €(mge^ive 
chUU*  Miasm  is  a  poison  that  depresses  the  vital  force ;  quinine 
exerts  an  antagonist  power.  Under  its  administn^tion,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  firm, .  and  somewhat  flowing,  with  a  peculiar  swell, 
regular,  imd  twenty  or  thirty  beats  in  the  njdnute  leas  frequent." 

Prof.  Coventry's  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  will  be  found  in 
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ihe  Buffalo  Journal^  for  Angost,  and  was  made  in  accordance  with 
the  instructiong  of  the  Facnlty  of  the  Geneva  and  Bufiblo  Medical 
Schools  to  yifidt  Bnrope,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  nature 
and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  disease.  Prof.  C.  conceives  that  the 
first  step  in  the  morbid  process  is  a  depression  of  nervous  energy^ 
caused  by  the  action  of  an  impure  air.  This  depressed  nervous 
energy  leads  to  defective  elimination  of  carbon — the  carbon  accu- 
mulates in  the  blood ;  congestion  of  the  internal  organs  succeeds ; 
the  portal  system  and  right  side  of  the  heart  are  oppressed,  and  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  are  but  efforts  of  the  system  to  relieve  itself 
of  congestion.  The  practical  directions  are  far  better,  we  think, 
than  the  compendious  and  quickly  arrived  at  pathology. 

Bemarks  on  Dysentery,  as  it  prevailed  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
during  the  atitumn  of  1848,  is  the  heading  of  a  very  well-written 
article  by  Dr.  S.  Q.  Meachem,  to  be  found  in  the  same  journal,  for 
December.  The  author  is  an  anti-contagionist,  and  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  epidemic  to  malaria.  He  plunges,  however,  into  con- 
gestion of  the  portal  circle  too  deeply  for  our  vision  to  follow  him. 
Whatever  objection  there  may  be  to  his  theory,  there  can  be  none  to 
his  plan  of  practice,  which  is  perspicuously  laid  down,  and  with 
adequate  decision  directed  to  meet  the  emergent  difficulties. 

Prof.  Lee,  in  the  same  number,  has  made  known  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  a  Clinical  Lecture,  his  views  on  Aphonia  and  Stammer- 
ing. He  imparts  some  clear,  philosophical  ideas  on  these  two  patho* 
logical  conditions,  but  confesses  our  inability  to  interfere  efficiently 
in  many  cases  of  them. 

The  New  Tark  Jaumaly  for  May,  has  an  article  on  the  Epidemic 
Erysipelatous  Pever,  as  it  occurred  in  Bethel,  Fairfield  coxmty, 
Gonn.^  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Bennett,  which  is  deserving  of  a  carefol 
perusal.  The  epidemic  commenced  in  the  form  of  a  febrile  angina, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  1847.  The  serous  membranes  were 
a  frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  especially  the  pleura  and  peritoneum. 
The  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
epidemic.  Large  numbers,  however,  of  those  who  attended  upon 
tlie  sicdc  entirely  escaped  the  disease.  Four  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  occurred  in  this  gentleman's  practice,  out  of  twenty-one  females 
who  were  confined  during  the  epidemic. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Turner,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  has  drawn  up  a  brief 
account  of  a  severe  form  of  Epidemic  Miliary  Fever,  which  appeared 
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at  Fort  Snellingy  Upper  Mississippi,  iu  the  winter  of  1847*8.    This 
is  to  be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the  same  journal. 

The  January  number  of  the  same  periodical  contains  Prof. 
Dickson's  paper,  on  the  Progress  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  during  the 
years  1844,  '45,  '46,  '47,  ^48 — ^with  a  map«  The  acute  and  power- 
ful intellect  of  this  distinguished  teacher  seems  to  wander  in  uncer- 
tainty in  pursuit  of  the  materiea  morbi ;  whether  a  vegetable  fungus, 
a  nucleated  cell,  an  insect  or  animalcule,  or  an  emanation  aerial, 
gaseous  or  chemical,  he  cannot  tell.  Contagious  propagation,  for 
the  cholera,  is  derived  from  the  supply  of  that  agent  which  affected 
the  patient  with  disease.  Here  is  a  ready  solution  of  its  mode  of 
travel ;  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames ;  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Ohio ;  from  thence  to  every  insulated  position  It  has  ever  attacked  in 
our  Western  States.  And  yet,  contagious  as  the  Professor  deems 
it,  he  avers  that  quarantine  regulations  and  cordons  sanitaires,  prove 
mortifying  failures.  With  all  our  high  respect  for  this  eminent  phy- 
sician's intellect,  we  must  deem  his  solution  too  easy  for  the  intricate 
questions  involved.  And  we  trust  that  his  active  mind  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  such  a  rapid  and  ready  dismissal  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Wm<  H.  Macneven,  in  the  same  journal,  for  March,  1849,  in 
his  Remarks  on  the  Mode  by  which  Cholera  is  propagated,  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  in  relation  to  its  contagious  and 
non-contagious  character,  whilst  he  contends  that,  like  small-pox, 
chicken-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  fever, 
cholera  is  propagable  by  fomitescent,  endemial,  and  epidemical  con- 
tagion ;  and  that  contagion  is  dependent  upon  purely  chemical  laws. 
A  kind  of  fermentative  assimilation  is  at  work,  which,  however,  no 
chemical  tests  have  ever  yet  discovered  to  exist.  This  may  be 
accepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  this  difficult  subject,  as  long  as 
we  are  content  to  take  the  philosophy  of  analogy  for  that  of  indue- 
tion.  The  paper  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  production,  ■  and  is 
deserving  of  a  strict  examination. 

In  the  Bo%t<m  Journaly  January  24th,  the  Board  of  Consulting 
Physicians  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Drs.  Warren,  Bigelow,  Shattuck, 
Hayward,  and  Ware,  in  their  communication  to  the  public,  state 
that  neither  quarantines  by  itea,  nor  sanitary  cordons  by  land,  have 
ever  checked  the  progress  of  cholera,  and  therefore  no  one  need  be 
agitated  by  the  terrors  which  the  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  a 
^sease  is  sure  to  engender. 
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The  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  St.  Louis  Journal,  fdrnish  us 
with  some  intelligence  of  the  Mine  Siokness,  or  Lead  Disease,  found 
among  the  diggers  and  smelters  of  lead  on  the  Missouri.  Dr.  J.  H. 
X  Johnson,  in  his  article,  says  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces  at 
Ghdena,  animals,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  and  even  poultry,  are 
subject  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  S.  Skeel,  in  the  September  and  October  nimibers,  states  that 
the  miner,  the  digger,  and  the  cleaner  of  the  lead  ore  are  each  of 
them  subject  to  the  affection.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  medical 
brethren  will  prosecute  with  additional  labour  these  inquiries,  and 
make  known  to  the  profession  the  results  of  their  more  prolonged 
research. 

The  most  prominent  communications  in  our  medical  periodicals, 
which  treat  of  contagious  maladies,  we  shall  next  notice. 

In  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  last-named  journal.  Dr.  John 
Barnes  has  presented  a  melancholy  recital  of  the  terrific  progress  of 
small-pox  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  Eighteen 
hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  once  lived  the  small  tribe  of  Mandan 
Indians,  numbering  about  two  thousand  souls.  The  small-pox  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  in  a  short  time  only  twenty-seven  old  people 
were  left  of  the  entire  tribe.  And  these  twenty-seven  survivors  had 
suffered  from  the  disease  in  1802.  The  Pawnees,  Ottoes,  Omahas, 
and  Kansas,  lost  one-half  of  their  nation;  and  the  Ponchas  two- 
thirds.  Col.  Mitchell)  XT.  S.  agent,  gives  a  dramatic  scene,  fiill  of 
tragic  woe,  of  the  destruction  of  a  Mandan  chief's  whole  family  by 
smaU-pox.  ^^  One  by  one  they  perished;  and,  as  they  died,  he  would 
arrange  their  bodies  in  a  sitting  posture,  side  by  side,  around  his 
lodge,  and  chant  their  death-song  over  them  during  the  entire  night 
— all  day  he  would  sit  on  his  lodge,  and  tell  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted his  grief.  He  ate  no  food — ^and  now,  when  all  were  dead, 
he  took  his  last  corpse,  that  of  a  favourite  son,  and  placed  it  by  the 
side  of  his  deceased  mother.  The  next  morning,  the  poor  broken- 
hearted chief  was  found  prostrated  in  the  midst  of  his  dead  family." 

Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  in  the  April  number,  1849,  of  the  Ameriean 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Seienees,  has  made  a  very  full  Report  of 
Cases  of  the  Small-Pox  received  into  the  Philadelphia  City  Hos- 
pital in  1845-6.  Of  287  cases  of  variolous  disease,  69  died ;  and 
of  these  last,  eight  had  been  previously  vaccinated.  Generally,  the 
patients  had  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  but  once  in  every  in- 
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stance.    Dr.'S.  tested  4he  yalue  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  i^event  pit- 
ting, and  found  the  application  sncoessful. 

In  the  WeMtem  Jaumaly  August,  1848,  Dr.  W.  L.  Sutton,  an 
enlightened  and  popular  practitioner  of  medicine,  has  furnished  a 
clever  essay  on  the  Etiology  and  Diagnosis  of  Small-poz  and  Chick- 
en-pox. Dr.  W.  S.  Wragg  {OharhBton  Joumalj  March,  1849)  has 
insisted  on  the  essential  unity  of  these  cutaneous  diseases,  in  his 
paper,  headed  Borne  Thoughts  on  the  Connection  between  Varicella 
and  Variola,  with  Cases  tending  to  show  their  Identity  in  Nature. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Convention,  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, May  18, 1848,  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  Protective  Power 
of  Variola  Vaccina,  by  Dr.  G.  Mendenhall. 

Professor  Samuel  Jackson,  in  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Journal,  has  published  Observations  on  Hydrophobia,  with  Cases, 
in  one  of  which  chloroform  was  administered  with  a  favourable 
result.  This  accomplished  author  and  teacher  makes  a  prefer  dis- 
tinction between  hydrophobia  and  rabies  canina.  The  one  being 
but  a  symptom  very  frequently  of  nervous  attacks,  and  the  other 
essentially  an  incurable  affection — ^^Neminem  sanatum  fuisse,"  as 
Dioscorides  hath  said. 

A  case  of  fatal  hydrophobia  is  related  by  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Lowell,  in 
the  same  number.  In  the  October  number,  1848,  one  may  be  found 
by  Dr.  H.  Hartshorne,  in  which  chloroform  inhalation  was  employed 
to  the  obvious  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and  an* 
other  case  is  stated  in  the  January  number,  1849,  by  Dr.  Coale. 

Dr.  Charles  Prick's  pB,^Qry  American  Journal,  October,  1848, 
entitled  Remarks  on  the  Oxalate  of  Lime  Diathesis,  with  Cases 
illustrative  of  the  Disease,  indicates  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  disease,  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  which  he  so  clearly 
discusses. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne  relates,  in  his  Kotes  of  Hospital  Practice 
(same  number),  five  interesting  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  and,  in  the  January  number,  various  points  of  a  prac- 
tical kind  are  introduced,  and  satisfactorily  noticed. 

In  the  October,  1848,  January  and  April,  1849,  numbers  of  the 
same  journal.  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  communicates  Extracts  from 
the  Records  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement.    These 
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Taluable  papers  contain  many  instrnetive  cases  of  disease,  and  the 
Dr.  is  to  be  coinmended  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  reported. 
Br.  Bnschenberger,  Surgeon  United  States  Navy,  in  the  October 
number,  adds  his  contributions  to  Pathology ;  being  a  report  of  fatal 
cases  taken  from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital, 
New  York. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Coates,  presented  and  read  at  the 
stated  meeting,  October,  1848,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Phila- 
delphia, comprises  much  that  is  good,  though  the  time  allotted  him 
wasiioo  short  for  a  more  expanded  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  four  numbers  of  the  Quarterh/  Retrospect  &f  American 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery y  are  filled  with  well-selected  matter 
from  our  various  medical  periodicals. 

The  New  Orleane  Jaumat^  July,  1848,  has  Remarks  on  some 
Diseases  which  prevailed  in  the  2d  Regiment,  Mississippi  Rifles,  for 
the  six  months  of  its  service,  by  Dr.  Thos.  N.  Love,  Surgeon  to  the 
Regiment.  The  mortality  among  these  brave  men  was  enormous. 
The  original  number  of  the  Regiment  was  885 ;  deaths,  167;  of  whom 
80  died  before  leaving  Orleans,  28  on  the  Gulf,  and  69  in  Mexico. 
Ninety-seven  were  carried  oflf  by  cold  plague,  or  a  low  form  of  con- 
gestive fever.  An  interesting  paper,  and  indicative  of  a  high  order 
of  professional  intelligence. 

In  the  same  number.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lavender  gives  a  curious  instance 
of  anthropo-toxicologia,  or  of  woman-poisoning.  Two  wives  were 
destroyed  by  the  odorous  exhalations  from  the  same  husband.  We, 
however,  look  on  the  cases  as  admitting  of  another  mode  of  solution. 
No  doubt  fetid  effluvia  from  the  living  human  body  are  very  offen- 
sive to  the  olfactory  sense,  but  there  exists  no  obvious  correspond- 
ence between  fetor  and  fatality,  in  such  a  villainous  smell. 

Cases  of  Pneumonia  Typhoides;  with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of 
Acetas  Plumbi,  in  this  Afifection,  are  reported  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Has- 
brouck,  in  the  Kew  York  Journal^  July,  1848. 

In  the  same  journal,  March,  1849,  are  Extracts  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  in  which 
vre  find,  Oases  of  Chronic  Abscess  in  the  Cellular  Tissue  of  the  Peri- 
toneum, by  Dr.  Sayre;  Report  on  the  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of 
Chronic  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Testicle,  by  Dr.  Markoe ;  a  Case 
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of  Solitary  Hydatid  of  the  Uteros,  by  Dr.  MacneTen ;  Poisoning  by 
Opium,  with  post-mortem  appearance,  by  Dr.  Wood;  and  the  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  of  Yellow  Feyer,  by  Drs.  W.  C.  Anderson,  Aahbel 
Smith,  and  Professor  Dickson. 

r 

The  June  number  of  the  Western  Joumalj  has  Dr.  W.  G.  Procter's 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Army 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  an  article  of  interest,  and  is  accurate  in 
its  statements,  as  well  as  perspicuous  in  the  practical  details. 

Dr.  David  W.  Yandell,  a  young  physician,  whose  professional  life 
has  so  auspiciously  begun  in  the  pleasing  demonstrations  already 
afforded,  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  glowing  zeal  for  his  profession, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Western  Jaumdlj  has  made  a  communi- 
cation on  Medical  Matters  and  Medical  Men  in  Paris,  and,  in  the 
February  number,  given  a  translation  of  the  Lectures  on  Typhoid 
Fever,  by  M.  Brachet. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Harris,  in  the  July  number,  has  Observations  on  the 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Jaundice.  With  his  paper  is  an  Abstract 
of  a  Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  for  the 
years  1847  and  1848.  There  are  evidences  of  industry,  care,  and 
ability,  in  the  production.  Typhoid  Fever,  as  one  of  the  Exanthe- 
mata, is  the  title  of  an  ingenious  paper,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Williman,  to 
be  found  in  the  Charleston  Journal,  July^  1848.  Dr.  W.  has  placed 
the  question  of  typhoid  contagion  in  rather  an  awkward  dilemma, 
by  declaring,  ^^  When  our  knowledge  shall  be  more  full  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  person  giving  infection,  the  state  of  the  one  receiving 
it,  and  the  medium  through  which  such  transference  is  made,  then 
it  may  be  safely  believed  that  the  contagious  nature  of  typhoid  fever 
will  be  made  manifest." 

Dr.  T.  McGown,  gives  Remarks  on  Chronic  Diarrhc&a  and  Dysen- 
tery, in  the  Western  Lancet,  of  June.  He  thus  pronounces,  with 
just  animadversion,  on  Dr.  Cooke's  theory  of  portal  congestion,  and 
recommendation  of  calomel  medication.  ^^  When  will  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  cease  to  feel  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
theory  ?  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  satire  of  Dr.  Davenport, 
might  infer  that  many  physicians  have  read  the  following,  and  taken 
it  in  its  literal  sense. 

***0,  giant*minded  Cooke!  whose  eaoa  pills 
Have  home  thy  name  aloft, o'er  vales  and  hills ; 
VlThose  genius  glows  on  thy  induction  page, 
(That  proudest  &bric  reared  in  any  age.)*  *' 
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'Bjity  in  the  West,  we  congratulate  onrselves  that  the  giant  evil, 
the  calomel  mal-practice,  as  founded  on  the  congestive  unity  of  dis- 
ease, has  gone  into  irreparable  decadence,  and  is  well-nigh  extinction. 

Contained  in  the  August  number  of  the  same  journal,  is  an  excel- 
lent paper,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Ghipley,  on  Spinal  Meningitis.  And  in 
the  January  number,  a  very  good  practical  paper  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Murphy,  on  Biliousness. 

The  Buffalo  Journal  (July,  1848)  publishes  Gases  treated  at  the 
Medical  Dispensary,  Medical  Department  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Buf- 
falo, by  Prof.  Flint.  And,  in  the  November  number.  Gases  of  Fever, 
with  Bemarks,  by  the  same  eminent  teacher  and  practitioner. 

A  lady  figures,  with  signal  proofe  of  a  thorough  literary  and  sci^ 
entific  culture,  in  the  same  periodical,  for  February,  1849.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  M.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Geneva  Medical  GoUege,  does  not 
discredit,  but  rather  reflects  high  credit  on  her  Alma  Mater,  in  her 
Inaugural  Thesis  on  Ship  Fever.  It  is  a  paper  that  would  do  ho- 
nour to  any  of  our  graduates.  We  trust  that  the  days  of  chivalry 
are  not  gone,  and  that  from  the  medical  profession  this  lady  will  ever 
receive  encouragement,  kindness,  and  respectful  consideration. 

Prof.  Flint  (March,  1849)  again  favours  the  profession  with  a 
valuable  contribution,  in  a  Glinical  Lecture  on  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pulmo-Tuberculosis. 

Psychological  Medicine  has  been  a  department  of  practical  medi- 
cine which  has  received  a  large  amount  of  enlightened  consideration 
in  the  United  States.  The  Journal  of  JnsanUp^  edited  by  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  with  the  fitting  motto 
from  Grotius — ^HJie  eare  of  the  human  mind  is  the  most  noble  braneh 
of  me(2i<nne"— deserves  the  warmest  eulogy*  And  the  Annual  Be- 
ports  of  our  various  Lunatic  Asylums,  with  the  Special  Beport  of 
Dr.  Howe,  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  Lunacy  and  Idiocy, 
should  be  consulted  by  every  mind  eager  for  information  on  this 
great  subject. 

8.  Medical  Biography. 

It  is  an  obligation  which  we  owe  to  our  profession,  to  prolong  upon 
the  page  of  history  the  memory  of  the  good  and  great,  who  have 
passed  their  days  amid  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties  of  medical 
practice.  And  the  pen  of  friendship,  with  ready  devotion,  traces,  in 
words  of  tenderness  and  warmth,  the  characteristic  attributes  which 
individualized  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  departed. 
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Inurned,  and  laid  to  rest,  among  the  many  who  sleep  with  their 
fathers,  are  some  of  onr  professional  brethren,  who  have  been  called 
thence  since  we  last  met.  Among  these,  we  see  in  our  medical  peri* 
odicals  the  names  of  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Enoch  Hale,  whose  biog- 
raphies are  too  briefly,  bat  beaotifully  sketched,  in  the  BoHan 
Jaumaly  bj  Drs.  Williams  and  Ghanning. 

Also,  John  Richardson  Back,  a  yoong  physician  of  great  promise, 
of  spotless  name,  and  of  ennobling  aspirations.  The  Western 
Jourfudj  with  a  jast  appreciation  of  his  many  excellences,  declares 
that,  had  he  liyed,  the  profession  would  have  been  enriched  by  his 
labours — ^for  already  had  he  manifested  talents  of  a  high  order,  as 
a  practitioner,  a  lecturer,  and  a  writer. 

A  memoir  of  G.  A.  Lusenberg,  late  of  New  Orleans,  has  been 
published  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Logan.  Dr.  Luzenberg  attained  great 
eminence  as  a  practitioner  in  that  city,  and  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  varied  attainments  in  his  profession. 

The  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  July  and  October,  presents  us 
with  an  Obituary  Record.  This  appropriation  of  a  part  of  its  pages 
to  the  notice  and  celebration  of  the  lives  of  virtuous  and  scientific 
physicians,  deserves  our  especial  commendation.  Among  such,  we 
see  the  names  of  Isaac  S.  Haines,  A.  B.  Ross,  D.  Greenman,  John 
Ross,  Stacy  Budd,  John  Brognard,  Bei\j.  S.  Budd,  John  L.  Strat- 
ton,  N.  W.  Gole,  Elias  J.  Marsh,  and  Bowman  Hendry.  And  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Phil.  OoU.  of  PhysidaM,  August  last.  Dr. 
Norris  has  afforded  the  profession  mournful  satisfaction  in  the  peru- 
sal of  his  Biographical  Notice  of  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph.  In  the 
Januaiy  number  of  the  same,  Dr.  I.  M.  Paul  traces,  with  a  truthful 
hand,  directed  by  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  departed  friend, 
the  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Henry  Neill. 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Journal,  JomriATj,  1849,  gives  a  '^  Biogra- 
phical Sketcji  of  the  late  Dr.  Sisson,  of  Oolumbus,  Ohio,"  who  was 
an  amiable,  exemplary,  and  intelligent  physician. 

9.  Empiricism^ 

Whilst  there  is  a  general  lamentation  among  us  of  the  prevalence 
of  charlatanry,  the  profession  at  large  seem  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
it  as  a  shunless  destiny; — as  a  fixed  perpetuity  of  ignorance,  impu- 
dence, cupidity,  and  inhumanity,  to  be  entailed  from  generation  to 
generation,  upon  society.  Not,  however,  in  this  unhappy  aspect — 
this  sombre  hopelessness,  should  the  abominations  of  quackery  be 
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regarded.  Bat,  like  all  the  other  moral  and  physical  ills  which 
beset  our  race,  this  giant  evil  should  be  met  b  j  appeals  to  the  reason, 
and  by  demonstrations  of  the  i^buses  which  it  engenders. 

And  we  are  glad  that  some  of  onr  medical  periodicals  have  pro^ 
secnted  their  discussions,  on  the  subject  of  empiricism  with  so  much 
earnestness.  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail;  yes,  but  to  preyail^ 
truth  should  not  be  deserted  by  her  friends,  or  permitted  to  be  trod* 
den  vilely  under  the  feet  of  her  enemies.  Let  the  men  in  the  high 
places  of  the  profession  speak — ^not  shrink  from  a  bold  avowal  of 
their  unconquerable  hatred  of  the  dark  and  ruinous  ways  of  medical 
imposture,  and  society  will  finally  be  impregnated  and  purified  by 
the  truths  which  honest  and  honourable,  humane  and  scientific  phy- 
sicians utter,  not  from  the  sinister  regard  to  their  own  little  interests, 
but  from  the  inspiration  and  the  glow  of  a^  generous  devotion  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-men.  The  best  article  on  this 
subject,  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  periodical  medical  literature 
of  the  last  twelve  months,  is  one  on  the  Nostrum  Trade— Its  Influ- 
ence on  Health  and  Morals,  to  be  found  in  the  Boston  Joumaly  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1848.  In  this,  which  might  be  designated  a  brilliant 
effusion  of  a  thinking,  disciplined,  and  astute  intellect,  an  ample 
exposure  is  made  of  the  tricks  and  devices,  folly  and  wickedness,  of 
the  nostrum  trade.  We  solicit  the  writer  again  to  appear,  and  glad- 
den our  spirits,  and  enrich  our  minds,  by  similar  contributions. 

In  the  same  journal,  January  10, 1849,  under  the  caption  Influr 
ence  of  Quackery  on  Health,  Morals,  &c.,  are  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Sanborn,  of  Hanover,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  upon  the 
bill  incorporating  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Botanic  Society. 
In  this  spirited  and  sensible  speech,  the  rampart  forms  of  quackery 
are  admirably  exposed. 

^'Empiricism  in  Boston."  Under  these  rather  startling  words  an 
adopted  citizen  writes  to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  concerning  some  remarkable  and  notorious  impo- 
sitions practiced  upon  the  citizens,  and  particularly  the  Irish  adopted 
citizens,  by  certain  doctors,  in  what  he  terms  ^Hhe  truly  called 
Athens  of  America." 

Dr.  J.  L.  Chandler,  in  the  same  journal,  November  8,  1848, 
speaks  to  the  point,  and  with  justly  awakened  indignation,  when  he 
thus  dedares  his  convictions:  ^^May  not  something  be  effected  to 
stay  the  sweeping  pestilence?  Has  not  the  public,  suffering  and 
wasting  as  it  is  under  such  a  terrible  scourge,  some  claim  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  profession?    The  nostrum  maker,  the  nostrum 
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vender,  the  nostrum  eater  —  superlative,  comparative,  positive — ^a 
trio  of  devils  incarnate — ^the  personification  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  death 
— stealing  the  brains,  corrupting  the  heart,  and  killing  the  bodj. 
But  enough  of  this;  if  vituperation  could  cure  the  evil,  it  might  be 
well  to  rail  on.  Considerate  labour  is  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  I 
trust  the  subject,  in  some  form,  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association." 

The  St.  Louis  Journal^  July  and  August,  has  two  articles  on 
quackery;  one,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  an  inaugural  thesis,  designated 
Fallacies  of  Homoeopathy,  and  the  other,  by  Dr.  0.  Lumaghi,  en- 
titled Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  Baspail's  Method,  compared 
with  practice  more  generally  adopted.  In  both  of  these  papers  there 
are  sound  and  discriminating  reflections  on  the  errors  combatted. 

Professor  Butterfield,  in  the  Ohio  Journal,  March,  1849,  under 
the  head  Quackery  and  the  Legislature,  writes  in  an  animated  strain 
on  this  subject.  He  was  excited  by  urgent  feelings  of  disgust  and 
indignation  toward  the  vile  machinations  of  the  botanicals,  in  their 
intrusive  forwardness  to  gain  access  to  the  Cincinnati  Hospital. 

In  the  numbers  of  the  Western  Lancet,  for  June,  July,  August, 
September,  November,  and  January,  are  articles  on  Empiricism, 
written  by  one  of  the  editors. 

In  the  Buffalo  Journal,  June  and  July,  1848,  Dr.  Wm.  Treat 
writes  with  force  and  variety  of  discussion  on  Old  Physio  and  Young 
Physic;  in  School  and  out  of  School. 

10.  Medical  Education. 

This  commanding  theme  of  professional  thoughtfulness  has  not 
been,  to  any  great  extent,  agitated  in  our  medical  journals.  In 
connection  with  our  notice  of  the  few  articles  on  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  our  periodical  literature,  we  shall  adduce  those  occasional 
efforts  delivered  before  societies. 

Professor  Yandell,  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  published  in  the 
November  number  of  the  LouisvUle  Journal,  makes  medical  educa- 
tbn  the  main  topic  of  his  eloquent  discourse. 
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Professor  Moultrie,  in  the  OharUgtan  Journal^  January,  1849^ 
has  conspicuously  treated  on  the  great  points  involyed  in  the  question. 

Professor  Beck's  Address  {New  Tark  Joumaly  March,  1849)  to 
the  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
Tork,  at  the  commencement  held  March  12, 1846,  principally  refers 
to  the  best  modes  of  conducting  the  medical  inquiries  of  the  student* 

The  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  James  B.  Manley,  is  a  frank  and  poignant  address- 
It  has  fine  salient  points,  free  disclosures,  and  ingenuous  avowals. 
It  urges  the  popularizing  of  medical  knowledge;  of  pouring  forth, 
through  the  channels  of  popular  instruction,  the  stream  of  medical 
learning.  This  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  IJtopianism,  if  not 
nltraism.  Dr.  Manley  is  unjustly  severe,  we  humbly  submit,  towards 
oTff  medical  schools.  "The  time  was,*'  says  he,  "when  the  schools 
of  medicine  gave  character  to  the  profession ;  but  that  time  has  long 
since  passed  by;  it  is  now  its  chief  anxiety  to  prevent  the  schools 
from  destroying  it."  This  is,  assuredly,  a  severity  of  rebuke  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  real  delinquency  incurred.  Where  are  the  veri- 
fications of  this  denunciatory  language  ?  And  if  some  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  have  proved  derelict  to  their  high  trust,  is  it  not  unkind 
thus  to  consign  them  all  to  infamy? 

How  much  more  genial  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  An- 
nual Address  of  Professor  Stevens,  delivered  before  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  and  members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  Capitol, 
Feb.  6th,  1849.  The  Plea  of  Humanity  in  behalf  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, will  enhance  the  already  exalted  reputation  of  its  author, 
and  essentially  contribute  to  elevate  our  profession  in  public  esteem. 

.    11.   Vital  StatiiHcs. 

Medicine  exhibits  its  most  enlarged  scope  of  action  as  a  science, 
in  those  inquiries  which  go  to  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the 
development  of  man's  faculties,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  and  re- 
production of  the  species. 

Vital  statistics  havo  received  but  little  attention  from  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country.  It  is  a  branch  of  study  deserving,  from 
its  inherent  digliity  and  importance,  of  a  more  concentrated  regard. 
Already,  some  of  our  writers  have  bestowed  a  laudable  zeal  on  its 
behalf.    Among  these,  whose  contributions  on  this  subject  have  ap- 
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peared  m  our  medical  joamals  within  the  year,  the  most  conspicuoixs 
are  Dr.  Gouremenr  Emerson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Forry. 

In  the  American  Joumaly  July,  1848^  Dr.  Emerson  has  published 
a  raloable  article  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
decennial  period  from  1880  to  1840;  and  in  the  same  number  ap- 
pears another  article  of  his,  on  the  Causes  Operative  in  determining 
the  Proportion  of  the  Sexes  at  Birth.  This  gentleman  has  been  a 
careful  labourer  in  this  field,  and  already  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
honour  in  the  work. 

The  May  number,  1848,  of  the  New  York  Journal^  contains  a 
posthumous  publication,  emanating  from  the  late  much  lamented 
Forry.  It  is  designated  by  the  term  Hygiology,  and  its  Relations 
to  Vital  Statistics,  and,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Lee,  it  constitutes  a  por« 
tion  of  the  first  chapter  of  an  elaborate  work  left  by  Dr.  Forry. 
This  work,  yet  unpublished,  because  Prof.  Lee  could  find  no  one 
who  was  willing  to  publish  it,  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
Mr.  GbUatin,  who  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  steongly 
advised  its  publication. 

This  manuscript  work  is  entitied  ^^  Vital  Statistics :  The  Develop- 
ment of  Man's  Faculties,  and  the  Laws  of  his  Mortality  and  Bej^o- 
duction,  viewed  in  their  relations  to  Hygiology,  or  State  Medicine." 

We  are  assured,  from  the  previous  publications  which  came  from 
Dr.  Ferry's  fruitful  genius  and  indomitable  diligence,  that  this  pos- 
thumous work  would  reflect  honour  upon  the  medical  profession,  and 
greatly  redound  to  the  elucidation  of  many  difficult  points  of  inquiry, 
pertaining  to  vital  statistics. 

12*  Medical  Topography. 

But  few  communications  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  our 
medical  journals  for  the  last  year. 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  of  the  Medical  Stafi^  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Nov. 
number  of  the  New  York  Joumdly  gives  an  interesting  article  on 
the  Medical  Topogra{>hy  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  the  Southern  Journal^  Nov.  1848,  Dr.  S»  Fort  has  published 
an  instructive  paper  on  the  Sources  of  Bilious  Bemitting  Fever,  in 
which  the  medical  topography  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are  given. 
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Br.  R*  S.  Holmes'  article,  already  referred  to,  on  Malaria,  in 
Connection  with  Medical  Topography,  may  be  read  with  profit. 
A  particular  enumeration  of  the  circumstances,  conducive  to  the 
extrication  and  diffusion  of  marsh  effluvia,  are  satisfactorily  de- 
scribed. 

m.  ORIGINAL  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  In  point  of  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  exactness  and  com- 
pleteness of  execution,  the  Illustrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy, 
Special,  General,  and  Microscopic,  by  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton, 
surpasses  all  the  works  which  have  proceeded  from  American 
medical  authors  within  the  last  year.  This  celebrated  savant^ 
whose  reputation  has  been  carried  abroad  to  a  wide  extent,  and 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  profession  at  home,  through  his 
Crania  Americana,  Crania  ^gyptiaca,  and  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, has,  in  his  last  work,  conferred  additional  renown  upon  our 
literature. 

A  table  of  contents  would  have  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  supplied  in  the  next  edition.  The 
author  says,  in  that  spirit  of  ingenuous  modesty,  which  ever  blends 
itself  with  the  highest  performances,  that  his  incentive  in  producing 
the  book,  is  the  wish  ^^  to  be  enrolled  among  the  expositors  of  a 
science,  which  has  occupied  many  of  the  best  years  of  my  Ufe."  An 
honourable  aspiration,  and  one  which  has  already  received  its 
realization ! 

2.  Prof.  Meigs  has  issued  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery,  under  the  title  of  Obstet- 
rics, the  Science  and  the  Art. 

Earnestness,  directness,  and  force,  distinguish  the  style;  but 
there  plays  about  his  pen,  at  times,  a  too  excessive  brightness  of 
rhetorical  fancy.  Solidity  of  judgment,  and  aeute  penetration,  re- 
deem the  work  most  completely  of  its  minor  defects,  and  confer 
upon  its  amiable  and  accomplished  author  a  solid  increment  of  pro- 
fessional fame. 

8.  Prof.  Miller  has  recently  published  a  work,  under  the  name 
of  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Human  Pa^urition. 
The  preface  is  written  in  a  playful  mood,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
humourous  extravagance.  In  it,  the  author  tells  the  reader  that  he 
^^is  a  backwoodsman,  having  been  brought  to  light  in  Kentucky,  by 
a  process  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  unfold  in  this  treatise."  And 
every  one,  acqoamted  with  the  author,  both  in  his  private  relations. 
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and  in  his  capacity  as  an  efficient  teacher  of  ohstetrics,  will  bear 
testimony  to  his  declaration,  that  *^  he  lores  his  yocation,  notwith- 
standing the  difficult  and  responsible  duties  it  imposes,  and  would 
not  exchange  it  for  any  other;  to  this  attachment,  more  than  supe- 
rior capacity,  he  honestly  ascribes  whatever  proficiency  or  eminence 
he  may  have  attained  in  it."  The  treatise  is  a  perspicuous  explica- 
tion of  the  process,  in  all  its  varied  presentations,  of  which  it  treats, 
and  is  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  onward  progress  of  Western 
Medical  Literature. 

4.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Dr.  J. 
Forsyth  Meigs,  has  been  added  to  the  valuable  works  of  Dewees, 
Eberle,  Stewart,  and  Oondie,  on  that  class  of  affections,  often  so 
obscure  in  pathology  and  difficult  of  treatment. 

5.  Report  of  the  Sanatary  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Whiting. 

6.  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  (Dr.  Lawson)  to  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

7.  Report  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  year  1848. 

8.  Essays  on  Infant  Therapeutics;  to  which  are  added  Observa- 
tions on  Ergot,  and  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Use  of  Mercury 
in  Inflammatory  Complaints.    By  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D. 

Prof.  Beck  has  collected  the  valuable  papers,  which  were  pub- 
lished separately,  and  by  their  united  publication  conferred  a  benefit 
on  the  profession. 

9.  Medical  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  the  Profession : 
being  a  Manual  of  the  Science  with  its  application  to  Toxicology, 
Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  &c.,  by  Prof.  D.  P.  Gardner,  is  the  best 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  an  elementary  text-book. 

10.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons,  by  0.  H.  Costill,  M.  D. 

11.  A  Treatise  on  Etherization  in  Childbirth,  illustrated  by  581 
cases,  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  is  a  work  of  interest  and  novelty. 

12.  Treatise  upon  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Morbid  Sensi- 
bility of  the  Retina,  or  Weakness  of  Sight,  by  J.  H.  Dix,  M.  D. ; 
being  the  dissertation  to  which  the  Boylston  medical  prize,  for 
1848,  was  awarded.  This  is  a  very  interesting  contribution  to 
practical  science ;  it  is  sound  and  instructive,  and  well  deserves  the 
intelligent  award. 

18.  Medical  Lexicon — a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science.  Robley 
Dunglison,  M.  D.    Prof.  Dunglison  is  an  inde&tigable  author,  as 
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well  as  acceptable  teacher.     To  this  seventh  edition  he  has  added 
about  7000  words  not  found  in  former  editions. 

14.  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.   2d  edition. 
Prof.  Wood  possesses  learning,  zeal,  and  a  cultivated  style.     His 

work  has  already  gone  to  all  parts  of  our  common  country,  and  is 
everywhere  received  with  favour. 

15.  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  John  Eberle,  M.  D.  The  late  Prof. 
Eberle's  Practice  has  gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  is  still 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  profession. 

16.  Medical  Lexicon  of  Modern  Terminology.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged.     By  D.  Meredith  Beese,  M.  D. 

17.  Botany  of  the  United  States,  North  of  Virginia.  By  Lewis 
C.  Beck,  M.  D.     Second  edition.     Revised  and  enlarged. 

18.  On  Bandaging  and  other  Operations  of  Minor  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Sargent,  is  a  work  eminently  adapted  for  the  instruction 
of  students  in  the  art  of  bandaging,  and  the  mode  of  performing 
some  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery. 

19.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations,  by  Campbell 
Morfit,  assisted  by  Alexander  Muckl^. 

20.  Lectures  on  Yellow  Fever;  its  Cause,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  John  Hastings,  United  States  Navy,  is  a  small  work 
of  considerable  interest,  and  practical  value. 

21.  On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic 
Pevers,  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  is  an  ingenious  production,  admira- 
bly illuminated  by  genius,  but  not  calculated  to  bring  us  much  nearer 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficult  question  at  issue. 

This  distinguished  champion  of  ^'funginerous  power,"  speaks  of 
fevers,  milk  sickness,  sudor  anglicanus,  cholera,  potato  rot,  many 
cutaneous  diseases,  aphthaa,  leprosy,  and  other  evils,  as  the  result  of 
this  agency.  The  following  sentence  forms  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  our  excellent  friend.  "  If  they  have,  as  Hen- 
singer  alleges,  a  polarizing  membrane,  and  consequently  electrical 
relations  to  the  polarized  vesicles  of  marsh  mist,  that  mist,  imbued 
with  moisture,  enriched  by  the  terrestrial  emanations  and  screened 
by  the  shadows  of  the  night,  may  form  the  most  fruitful  floating  soil 
for  the  invisible  cells  of  microscopic  cryptogami." 

22.  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  Croup,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Treatment  by  Topical  Medications,  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  is  a 
small  book,  the  pretensions  of  which  we  regard  as  disproportioned 
to  its  real  merits. 

23.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  a  Series  of  Essays, 
VOL.  n. — 27 
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by  Dr.  John  W.  Hood,  is  an  original  effusion  of  brains  Beething  with 
fantasy.  Cucullus  not  fadt  medicum,  might  be  a  good  imprimatur 
to  the  book.  Its  originality  lies  in  visceral  displacement,  a  theory 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  very  conc^tion,  maturation, 
and  delivery  of  this  strange  abortion. 

24.  The  Complete  Practical  Work  on  Venereal,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Seminal  Diseases,  together  with  Hints  to  Young  Men,  by  Homer 
Bostwick,  M.  D.,  and  Homer  Bostwick,  Surgeon*  There  is  an  eager, 
voracious  love  of  gain,  working  with  sleepless  care,  through  the 
whole  of  these  spurious  fabrications  of  medical  authorship. 

We  gladly  turn  from  such  dark  spots  in  our  medical  literature  to 
a  work  of  brilliant  elegance  and  exalted  aim.  Prof.  Bartlett  has 
produced  another  work,  characterized  as  his  others  were,  by  purity 
and  genial  flow  of  diction,  accurate  scholarship,  and  lucid  exposition. 

25.  ^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Degree  of  Certainty  in  Medicine,  and 
into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  its  power  over  Disease,"  is  the  title 
of  the  new  production  of  the  richly  endowed  intellect  of  this  eminent 
writer  and  teacher. 

In  reading  this  book,  two  questions  have  arisen  in  our  minds — 
first,  is  our  profession  ever  to  be  put  on  the  defensive,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  just  claims  on  the  respect  and  consideration  of  society? 
— are  no  aggressive  movements  to  be  made  on  the  systems  of  quack- 
ery which  infest  the  land,  and  hang  with  incessant  harassment  on 
our  march  7 — ^are  we  to  be  content  with  demonstrations  of  what  is 
so  obvious  a  truth,  that  medicine  is  a  certain  and  useful  science, 
and  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  an  unrestrained  freedom  in  our 
fearless  discussions  of  the  evils  of  medical  imposture  ?  Second,  if 
medicine  be  a  certain  science,  as  we  are  all  assured  it  is — and  tiie 
common  belief  of  mankind  in  its  utility  evinces  that  they  entertain 
a  like  assurance — ^in  what  special  modes  is  this  certainty  to  be  more 
firmly  established?  It  lies  not  within  our  province  in  this  report  to 
respond  to  this  frequent  interrogatory. 

26.  A  Dictionary  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Medical  Terminology, 
by  Chapin  A.  Harris,  M.  D. 

IV.  MEDICAL  COMPILATIONS  AND  COMPENDS  BY  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Drs.  John  Neill  and  Francis  Gumey  Smith,  have  offered  the  me- 
dical students  of  our  country  an  accurately  compiled  series  of  works, 
called  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 
Science,  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.     Anatomy, 
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Physiology,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Chemistry,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  are  embraced  in  this  work. 

V.  AMERICAN  REPiONTS  OF  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

In  contemplating  our  medical  literature  three  prominent  aspects 
are  presented:  first,  its  mized  and  fused  condition;  second,  the 
great  predominance  of  English  authorities;  and  third,  its  general 
character  of  excellence.  The  medical  literature  of  our  country, 
beyond  all  others,  is  made  up  of  rich  and  copious  infusions  from 
erery  quarter  of  the  ancient  and  modern  civilized  world.  Into  our 
capacious  reservoir  are  poured  the  best  effusions  of  the  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  English  press.  In  this  we  show  that  science 
is  truly  cosmopolite,  and  that  we  prefer  truth,  no  matter  in  what 
soil  it  may  have  been  nurtured,  and  under  whatever  sun  it  may  have 
been  quickened  into  life,  to  error,  though  warmed  into  life,  and  ani* 
mated  into  luxuriance,  by  our  own  skies.  Nor  do  the  materials 
brought  from  other  shores  remain  inert  and  cold  amidst  the  profu- 
sion of  our  own  collection;  but,  mingled  together,  a  rapid  action  of 
composition  and  decomposition  ensues,  till  new  currents  are  set  in 
motion,  and  fresh  creations  arise. 

The  English  element,  of  all  foreign  influences,  has  the  decided 
ascendency  in  our  medical  literature.  As  one  of  the  northern  lights 
of  the  profession,  a  finished  scholar,  a  polished  writer,  a  learned 
physician,  and  a  pleasing  poet,  has  said,  addressing  himself  to 
England, 

**  Nor  o^er  thy  far  horixon  springs 
One  hallowed  star  of  fame, 
Bat  kindles,  like  an  angel^s  wing. 
Our  western  skies  in  flame." 

Though  much  indebted  to  foreign  sources  for  the  opulent  fulness 
of  our  medical  literature,  yet,  with  all  these  abundant  materials  de- 
rived from  the  wide  circle  of  the  profession,  we  exercise  a  power  of 
control  over  the  copious  supplies,  by  which  they  are  subordinated 
into  strict  harmony. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foreign  works  which  have  been 
reprinted  during  the  last  twelve  months : — 

1.  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  and  on  the  Con- 
nection between  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
by  George  Burrows,  M.  D. 

2.  On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  by  Fleetwood 
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Churchill,  M.  D.    With  notes  and  additions,  by  Professor  Hnston. 
Third  American  Edition. 

3.  Practical  Observations  on  certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and 
on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation,  by  Peyton  Blakiston,  M.  D. 

4.  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deafness  and  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  by  Wm.  Dufton,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

5.  A  Dispensatory  and  Therapeutical  Remembrancer,  by  John 
Mayne,  M.  D.  Revised,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  R.  Eglesfeld  GrifiSth,  M.  D. 

6.  A  Dispensatory,  or  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  Robert  Christison,  M.  D. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved,  by  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.D. 

7.  A  System  of  Clinical  Medicine,  by  Robert  James  Graves, 
M.  D.  With  notes,  and  a  Series  of  Lectures,  by  W.  W.  Gerhard, 
M.D. 

8.  Lead  Diseases:  a  treatise  from  the  French  of  L.  Tanquerel 
des  Planches.  With  notes  and  additions  on  the  use  of  Lead  Pipe 
and  its  Substitutes,  by  Samuel  L.  Dana,  M.  D.,  L  L.  D. 

9.  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  John  Bell 
and  Wm.  Stokes,  M.  D.     Fourth  Edition. 

10.  An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  Important  Diseases  peculiar 
to  Women,  by  Robert  Gooch,  M.  D.     Second  edition. 

11.  Clinical  Midwifery:  Comprising  the  Histories  of  541  Cases, 
&c.,  by  Robert  Lee,  M.  D. 

12.  The  Text  Book  of  Practical  Anatomy,  by  Robert  Harrison, 
M.  D.     With  additions  by  an  American  Physician. 

13.  Memoranda  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology,  by  Mark 
Noble  Bower,  Surgeon.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  an  American 
Physician. 

14.  On  the  Blood  and  Urine  in  Disease,  by  John  William  Griffith, 
M.  D.,  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.  D.,  and  Alfred  Marckwick,  M.  D.,  in  one 
volume. 

15.  Researches  on  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Human  Bodj^ 
by  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.  Edited  from  the  English  edition,  by  Eben 
N.  Horsford,  A.  M. 

16.  Manual  of  Physiology,  by  Wm.  S.  Kirkes,  M.  D.,  assisted 
by  James  Paget. 

17.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,  including  Analysis, 
by  John  E.  Bowman. 

18.  The  Human  Brain ;  its  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases, 
by  Samuel  SoUy,  F.  R.  S. 
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19.  Obstetric  Tables,  by  G.  Spratt,  Surgeon  Accoucheur. 

20.  On  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility,  by 
James  Whitehead,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

21.  Man  and  his  Motives,  by  George  Moore,  M.  D. 

22.  Lectures  on  Venereal  and  other  Diseases,  by  M.  Bicord. 
Reported  and  translated  by  Victor  De  Meric,  M.  D. 

28.  The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease, by  Thomas  Bull,  M.  D. 

24.  Noad's  Chemical  Analysis.  With  additions  by  Campbell 
Morfit. 

25.  Barth  and  Roger's  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 
With  additions  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 

26.  Hints  towards  the  Formation  of  a  more  Comprehensive  Theory 
of  Life,  by  S.  S.  Coleridge.    Edited  by  S.  B.  Watson,  M.  D. 

27.  A  practical  Treatise  on  Advanced  Life,  by  G.  E.  Day,  M.  D. 

28.  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  James  Copland, 
M.  D.     Edited,  with  additions,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 

This  massive  structure  of  professional  industry  rises,  with  slow 
yet  majestic  proportions,  before  the  admiring  eye.  Professor  Lee 
has  performed  a  useful  task,  in  bringing  before  the  American  pro- 
fession, in  a  much  cheaper  form  than  that  of  the  English  edition, 
this  great  work. 

29.  Practical  Pharmacy,  by  F.  Mohr  and  S.  Redwood.  Edited 
by  Professor  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  of  Phila.  Coll.  of  Pharm. 

80.  Elements  of  Anatomy,  by  Jones  Quain.  Edited  by  Richard 
Quain,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Wm.  Sharpey,  M.  D.  Revised,  with  notes  and 
additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D. 

81.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Surgery,  by  Robert  Druitt. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D. 

82.  The  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  furnished  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  to  its  Fellows,  and  comprising  a  number 
of  valuable  works ;  such  as  Smith  and  Tweedie  on  Fever ;  Louis  on 
Typhoid  Fever ;  Copland's  Dictionary;  Mackenzie  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  &c.  The  last  work  republished  (which  was  distributed  last 
May)  was  Evanson  and  Maunsell  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

88.  Medical  Formulary,  by  Benjamin  Ellis,  M.  D.    Improved 
and  enlarged  by  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D. 
34.  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  James  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
85.  A  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  by  Wm.  Ferguson,  F.R.  S.E. 
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VI.  ALL  SUCH  MEASURES  AS  MAY  BE  DEEMED  ADVISABLE  FOR  EN- 
COURAGING AND  MAINTAINING  A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE  OP 
OUR  OWN. 

In  addition  to  those  general  measures  which  form  the  basis  of 
scientific  knowledge,  whence  flow  the  streams  of  onr  literature,  there 
are  some  special  modes  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  the  writing 
ability  of  our  profession,  to  which  we  solicit  attention. 

It  is  a  ready  concession,  universally  made  upon  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  the  intellectual  powers  must  be  disciplined 
and  trained  to  authorship  whilst  the  mind  is  undergoing  collegiate 
culture.  The  pen  must  be  familiar  to  the  hand,  ere  the  fingers  con- 
tract any  of  the  rigid  immobility  of  age ;  for  if  not  early  familiar  to 
their  endeared  embrace,  it  will  yield  a  very  reluctant  tribute  to 
science,  even  though  the  prolific  brain  be  earnest  and  eager  that 
others  may  participate  in  its  slowly  acquired  wealth. 

Education — elementary  and  classical — ^is  the  first  great  step.  The 
faculties  must  be  shaped  and  moulded,  made  fiexible  and  elastic,  habit- 
uated to  systematic  exertion,  and  rendered  docile  and  obedient  to  the 
authority  of  truth,  by  an  early,  protracted,  and  thorough  discipline. 

Friyate  tutorship  should  be  regarded  in  a  light  of  higher  respon- 
sibility than  that  most  generally  entertained.  Before  a  medical 
practitioner  becomes  preceptor  to  a  young  man  who  offers  himself 
as  a  student,  he  should  be  assured  that  his  preliminary  education  is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  fit  him  for  the  reception  of  that  varied 
knowledge  which  he  must  acquire  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice 
of  medicine.  And,  after  he  is  receired  under  private  tutorship,  hifl 
studies  are  to  be  so  directed,  and  his  time  so  engrossed  as  may  best 
compass  the  great  end  in  view — to  make  a  sound  and  skillful  prac- 
titioner. But  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  to  the  most  available  extent, 
to  secure  the  greatest  advantage  from  reading  the  best  authorities, 
and  from  seeing  cases  of  disease,  the  pen  must  be  put  in  his  hand. 
Why  is  it  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  reading  goes  to  absolute  waste? 
Because  the  train  of  thought,  or  the  presentation  of  facts,  or  the 
aptness  of  illustration,  is  not  fixed,  ingrained,  inwoven,  with  the 
very  substance  and  being  of  the  mind.  The  fleeting  succession  of 
ideas  which  pass  through  the  mind  in  the  perusal  of  books  needs  to 
be  often  arrested  by  the  act  of  composition,  otherwise  no  permanent 
accumulation  takes  place,  but,  like  a  shadow  which  flits  over  the 
earth,  'tis  gone  ere  we  notice  its  outlines. 

We  all,  in  our  retrospect  of  the  days  of  medical  pupilage,  have  in 
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foil  remembrance,  the  total  inutility  of  much  that  was  read.  Fre- 
quent examinations  of  the  student  by  the  preceptor,  on  what  he  has 
been  reading,  will  aid  greatly  in  giving  fixedness-  and  permanence, 
distinctness  and  familiarity,  to  the  thoughts  conveyed  by  the  author; 
but  the  act  of  writing,  still  more  radicates  the  impressions,  and  ren- 
ders the  mind  more  permanently  retentive  of  its  acquisitions. 

The  preceptor  should  require  written  communications  from  the 
student,  both  on  the  subject  matter  discussed  in  the  books  put  in  his 
hands,  and  on  the  cases  of  disease  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  Thus,  a  facility  of  writing  would  be  acquired,  which  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  an  active  professional  life  would  not  entirely  ex- 
tinguish, but  which,  even  amidst  the  daily  toils  of  an  harassing 
business,  could  be  sustained.  Indeed,  this  aptitude  for  writing, 
when  once  acquired,  always  opens  a  sanctuary  to  the  wearied  mind, 
to  which  it  may  retreat,  and  thence  gather  refreshment  amid  the  toils 
of  life. 

The  formation  of  medical  societies  is  another  measure  well 
adapted  to  encourage  and  sustain  a  national  literature.  In  such 
association,  the  love  of  science,  the  desire  of  improvement,  and  the 
spirit  of  an  honourable  emulation  are  awakened,  and  fanned  into  a 
generous  glow.  Minds  made  kindred  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
pursuit,  and  by  the  inspiring  breath  of  scientific  ardour,  never  meet 
and  interchange  thought  without  mutual  participation  of  benefit. 
And  the  lights  thus  kindled  never  go  out.  They  will  shed  their 
lustre  over  the  profession. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  from  these  associations  have  ema- 
nated many  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature.  If  our 
State  Medical  Societies  were  to  adopt  the  measure  generally,  of 
offering  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  endemic  disease,  or 
indigenous  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  any  other  theme  within 
the  range  of  medical  science,  our  medical  practitioners  might  be 
urged  to  cultivate  to  a  greater  degree  the  faculty  of  writing. 

Our  medical  periodicals  are  not  patronized  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  offering  remuneration  for  the  contributions 
published.  This  encouragement  is  given  by  one  of  the  principal 
medical  journals,  perhaps  by  others ;  the  reward  for  the  articles 
found  worthy  of  publication,  is  double  that  of  pecuniary  recompense, 
for  some  degree  of  laudable  notoriety  is  thus  acquired. 

Our  medical  schools  in  two  distinct  ways  of  direct  encouragement 
might  co-operate  in  this  enterprise.  First,  by  the  offer  of  the  be- 
stowal of  some  token  of  respect,  upon  those  candidates  for  the  doc- 
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torate  wha' should  write  the  best  inaugural  thesis;  especially,  whea 
the  subject  of  the  dissertation  is  experimental. 

The  Faculties  of  our  medical  schools  should,  themselves,  present  a 
good  example  and  model  of  writing,  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
science  which  it  is  their  privilege,  honour,  and  advantage  to  teach. 
They  should  not  expend  their  strength  in  an  annual  introductory, 
nor  ^^  sink  down  and  seek  repair*'  in  a  whole  year's  abstinence  from 
the  labours  of  the  pen,  after  such  a  strenuous  effort,  but,  ever  and 
anon,  keep  the  profession  awake  to  their  professional  vitality,  by 
sending  out  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
progress  of  that  cause,  on  the  reality  and  importance  of  which  they 
have  all  their  claims  to  professional  consideration  grounded. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  there  are  to  be  found 
some  large  collections  of  medical  literature.  As  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  on  this  head,  we  shall  state,  in  round  sums,  the  number  of 
books  which  have  been  accumulated  in  the  principal  medical  libra- 
ries in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  largest  medical  library  in  our  country  is  that  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital.  It  was  commenced  by  that  benevolent  and  enlightened 
man,  and  popular  physician.  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London.  The 
first  medical  book  which  he  presented  the  institution,  July  27th, 
1762,  through  Wm.  Logan,  lately  returned  from  London,  was,  An 
Experimental  History  of  the  Materia  Medicaj  by  Wm.  Lewis, 
F.  R.  S.  It  was  "given  for  the  benefit  of  young  students  in  physic, 
who  may  attend  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians."  Shortly 
afterwards,  Fothergill  made  another  donation  to  the  hospital,  "of 
eighteen  views  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body,  in  crayons, 
framed  and  glazed — ^three  cases  of  anatomical  castings,  and  one  case 
containing  a  skeleton  and  foetus." 

In  1768,  six  pistoles  were  required  as  a  gratuity  from  each  student 
attending  the  house.  The  money  thence  arising,  the  managers  of 
the  hospital,  by  a  formal  vote,  appropriated  "to  the  founding  a 
medical  library  in  said  hospital,  which,"  say  they,  "will  tend  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  and  the  honour  of  the  institution." 
A  noble  and  considerate  act,  which  was  the  initial  of  a  magnificent 
result,  for  now  that  library  numbers  over  ten  thousand  volumes.  In 
this  large  collection  are  many  works  of  ancient  authorship,  and  of 
expensive  plates,  illustrative  of  the  different  branches  of  medical 
science. 

There  is  ready  access,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  to  this 
vast  depository  of  medical  literature.     The  books,  with  the  exceptioa 


of  the  tables,  plates,  and  some  very  rare  works,  are  taken  out 
to  be  read  at  borne  by  those  who  bold  the  privilege;  and  the  excep- 
tional vorks  may  be  had  by  a  tnitten  order  from  a  member  of  the 
library  committee.  To  render  this  valuable  library  still  more  nse- 
fiil,  the  managers  have  lately  fitted  np  a  large  and  commodions  room 
for  its  reception,  in  ■which  every  accommodation  is  afibrded  for  a 
careful  consultation  of  the  authorities,  so  profusely  ranged  on  every 
side. 

The  library  of  the  medical  department  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity has  apwards  of  seven  thousand  volumes.  That  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  upwards  of  three 
thousand ;  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  two  thousand ;  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  twelve  hundred;  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
of  the  Medical  Library  of  Harvard  College  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  School  (Boston)  twelve 
hundred.  Connected  with  the  Boston  Athensenm  are  about  three 
thousand  medical  volumes.  The  library  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine  contains  three  thousand  four  hundred  volumes.  In  other 
cities  of  the  country  there  are  public  medical  libraries  of  less  size 
than  those  above  named.  And  in  Bome  of  our  large  cities,  and  of 
Boston  especially  we  speak  more  advisedly,  there  are  gentlemen, 
high  in  the  profession,  who  possess,  in  their  private  libraries,  more 
than  five  thousand  volumes. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  inference  which  urges 
itself  on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  desires  to  see  the  hteratnre  of 
the  profession,  not  only  in  a  hopeful  state  of  advancement,  but  its 
benefits  diffused  to  the  greatest  extent  among  physicians  ?  Many 
aspiring,  studioasly  inclined,  young  physicians  of  oar  country,  are 
too  straitened  in  their  pecuniary  resources  to  purchase  even  all  the 
new  works  which  issue  from  the  American  press,  and  as  to  obtaining 
the  foreign  works,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  former  periods  of 
medicine,  that  is  not  a  matter  even  of  distant  expectation. 

What  then  suggests  itself  aa  the  most  advantageous  measure  which 
can  be  adopted  to  secure  the  desirable  results  which  will  spring  from 
opening  np  these  great  treasure-houses  of  medical  knowledge  to  the 
profession?  First.  Let  the  profession  in  every  principal  city  have 
a  public  medical  library,  with  the  same  arrangements  which  obtain 
in  the  best  regulated  libraries  of  the  country. 

Where  medical  schools  exist,  their  faculty  and  trnsteea  should  set 
a  noble  example  of  generons  freedom  from  a  narrow,  calculating 
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policy,  by  making  their  libraries  accessible  to  the  whole  profession. 
A  moderate  snm,  annually,  might  be  required  from  each  student  and 
practitioner  who  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  library.  The  pe- 
riodical medical  literature  of  the  country,  with  the  reprints  of  foreign 
medical  journals,  should  make  a  part  of  the  libraries,  and  might  be 
read  in  the  library-room  of  the  college,  whilst  the  other  works,  ex- 
cept tables  and  plates,  should  be  given  out. 

There  is  another  measure  calculated,  we  think,  to  encourage  and 
maintain  our  medical  literature.  It  is  the  estabUshment  of  one  or 
more  journals  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct  department  of  medical 
science.  There  is  a  just  complaint,  often  uttered,  that  our  journals 
are,  in  their  selected  matter,  but  echoes  of  each  other;  that  they 
represent,  in  this  particular,  a  lengthened  chain  of  telegraphic  wire 
— the  ideas  set  in  motion  at  one  end  of  the  train  are  transmitted 
throughout  its  ramifications. 

If  a  journal  devoted  to  selections  from  French  and  Grerman  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature,  could  be  established,  edited  by  some 
of  our  ripe  medical  scholars,  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  succeed. 
Or  if  one  devoted  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,  or  to  either  of  the 
three  practical  branches.  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  or  Mid- 
wifery, was  commenced,  final  success  would,  we  think,  crown  the 
enterprise. 

There  is  an  additional  measure  which  the  committee  would  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  this  enlightened  body,  which  would  re- 
dound greatly,  as  your  committee  believe,  to  the  advancement  of  a 
national  medical  literature  of  our  own.  It  is  the  appointment  of  a 
board  or  committee  of  publication,  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  receive,  and  carefully  read,  the  original 
or  translated  works  which  American  writers  might  offer,  and  to  have 
them  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  or  com- 
mittee. Should  such  a  measure  be  adopted  by  this  Association,  we 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  great  advantages  would  accrue.  Medical 
authorship,  except  in  our  eastern  cities,  and  principally  in  cases  of 
already  acquired  reputation  of  the  authors  as  writers  or  teachers , 
is  not  at  all  encouraged  among  us,  except  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a 
favourable  position  in  the  profession.  But  this  statement  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground;  where  elaborate  productions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  west  on  medical  subjects,  their  publication  has  brought 
their  writers  into  a  large  outlay  of  means,  and  from  the  fact  stated  by 
Professor  Lee,  already  quoted  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  it  is 
a  severe  reflection  upon  our  medical  literature,  that  a  scientific  work^ 
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left  in  mannscript  by  the  gifted  Forry,  yet  remains,  the  sealed  produc- 
tion of  a  great  mind  in  our  profession,  because  no  one  will  under- 
take its  publication. 

This  board,  or  committee  of  publication,  should  have  fimds, 
raised  by  subscription,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of 
England,  placed  in  its  hands.  Besides  original  works,  this  board 
could  be  authorized  by  the  Association  to  recommend  to  our  princi- 
pal publishing  houses  such  foreign  works  as  might  be  deemed  of 
a  character  to  entitle  them  to  the  favour  of  the  American  medical 
profession. 

Our  physicians  look  to  the  recommendation  by  the  editorship  of 
a  known  American  author  or  teacher,  before  they  are  willing  to 
make  the  purchase  of  a  recently  issued  book^  coming  from  a  distant 
source,  the  author  of  which  is  not  known  to  them  as  one  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Indulging  the  hope  that  the  Association  may  deem  these  sug- 
gestions of  sufficient  importance  to  take  them  under  advisement,  we 
would  respectfully  propose  for  adoption  the  following  resolution: — 

Mesolvedj  That  a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  measures  recommended  in  this  Beport,  for  the 
promotion  of  our  Nationa}  Medical  Literature,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

JOHN  P.  HARRISON, 

ChairmaTi^ 


G. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION, 

The  Oommittee  on  Publication  respectfully 

REPORT, 

That,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  they  took  measures 
-which  they  believed  would  secure  the  early  publication  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Baltimore.  Unexpected 
delays,  however,  occurred,  by  the  loss  of  proof-sheets,  in  their  trans- 
mission to  and  from  authors ;  and  particularly  by  the  failure  of  the 
individual  who  executed  the  coloured  plates  to  furnish  them  at  the 
time  contracted.  But  for  this  last  circumstance,  which  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  volume  two  months,  it  would  have  been  published 
in  the  latter  end  of  July.  When  the  time  required  to  pass  a  volume 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages  through  the  press,  to  execute 
coloured  plates,  to  make  out  index,  &c.  &c.,  are  considered,  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  considered  to  have  been  negligent  of 
their  duties. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  volume  printed  was  1500. 

Of  these,  there  have  been  delivered  to  members,  and  to 
societies  represented  in  the  Association,  for  their  members         464 

Sold  by  booksellers  61 

Presented  to  societies,  public  libraries,  and  editors  of 
journals  84 

Remaining  on  hand  891 

1500 

The  entire  cost  of  the  volume  was  $916  46. 

Of  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Conventions  of  1846-47, 
there  were  on  hand,  at  the  last  report,  eight  hundred  copies.  Three 
hundred  of  these  were  distributed  to  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  in 
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Baltimore,  by  resolution  of  the  Association,  leaving  five  hundred 
on  hand. 

The  committee  are  required,  by  the  constitution,  to  report  '^  the 
probable  amount  of  the  assessment  to  be  laid  on  each  member  of 
the  Association,  for  covering  its  annual  expenditures." 

At  this  early  period  of  the  session,  when  the  amount  of  matter 
which  will  be  ordered  for  publication  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and 
the  other  expenses  to  be  incurred  are  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  very  close  estimate  as  to  what  will  be  the  expenditures 
for  the  next  year. 

Another  difficulty  also  arises  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  ex- 
pression "  each  member  of  the  Association,"  in  the  quotation  firom 
the  constitution  just  made.  If  it  includes  all  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  as  well  as  the  delegates,  the  assessment  may 
be  smaller  than  if  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter  only.  As  it  will  be 
difficult,  however,  to  collect  any  assessment  from  permanent  mem- 
bers not  present  at  the  meetings,  scattered,  as  they  are,  over  the 
wide  extent  of  our  country, — and  as  a  sufficient  sum  may  be  obtained 
without  including  them,  or  imposing  a  burdensome  tax  upon  the 
delegates,  the  committee  will  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Asso- 
ciation resolutions  to  that  effect. 

The  number  of  members  who  have  paid  the  assessment  for  1848 
is  224. 

Of  these,  136  paid  $8  00 

85     «     5  00 

1     «     4  00 

1     «     6  60 

1     "     6  00 

46  have  not  paid  the  assessment. 

Of  the  delegates  of  1847,  thirty-six  have  not  paid  the  assessment, 
and  three  who  were  delegates  both  in  1847  and  1848,  are  delinquent. 
The  committee  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion, whether  such  delegates  as  have  neglected  to  pay  the  assessment 
have  not  failed  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  constitution ; 
and  should,  therefore,  not  be  considered  as  permanent  members. 

As  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  present  meeting  will  be  larger 
than  at  the  last,  and  as  the  expenses  will  probably  not  be  much 
greater,  the  committee  recommend,  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : — 

Ite9olvedy  That  any  delegate  who  is  in  arrears  for  an  annual 
assessment,  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  member. 
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Mesolvedf  That  the  annual  asaeBsmeiit  for  the  present  year  shall 
be  three  dollara. 

Metolved,  That  those  delegates  vho  pay  the  asseBsment  ehall  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  present  year,  and 
that  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  in  addition,  shall  entitle  them  to 
three  copies  of  the  same. 

Jteaolved,  That  permanent  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy 
of  the  Transactions  for  the  present  year,  on  the  payment  of  two 
dollars;  and  three  copies,  on  the  payment  of  fire  dollars. 

Retolved,  That  societies  which  are  represented  at  this  meeting, 
shall  be  enUtled  to  copies,  for  their  members,  at  the  rame  rates  at 
which  they  are  fomiahed  to  delegates,  viz.:  three  copies  for  five 
dollars. 

Annexed  is  the  Treasurer's  Report,  ft'om  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  balance  on  hand  is  $295  86. 

The  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging 
their  obligations  to  the  Messrs.  Lea  k  Blancbard,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  useful  advice  in  the  publication  of  the  Transactions,  and  for  dis- 
tributing,  free  of  charge,  copies  of  the  Transactions  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  those'  presented  to  societies,  editors  of 
journals,  ka. 

ISAAC  HATS, 
ALFRED  STILLfi, 
r.  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 
P.  I.  BOWDITCH. 

Bomnr,  Mm/  1, 1640. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

American  Medical  Association  in  Account  with  Isaac  HaySj 

Treasurer. 

Db, 

Paid  for  composition,  press  work,  and  paper,  for 

Vol.  I.  of  Transactions     -        -        -  $668  94 

"     «  folding  and  binding      do.   -        -        -    139  62 

"     "  engraving  wood  cuts  for     do.       -        -      88  00 

^<     ^^  drawing  lithographic  plates,  printing, 

paper,  and  colouring  for    do.    -        -      86  00 

$916  46 

Paid  discount  on  notes,  for  postage,  blank  books, 

and  freight 16  15 

Balance  on  hand  April  26,  1849       ...  296  86 


$1227  47 
Cr. 

Balance  on  hand  May,  1848     ....  $171  10 
Received  from  members'  assessment,  for  1848, 

and  for  Transactions  ....  863  60 
Received  for  assessment  for  1847  -  -  -  6  00 
Received  from  medical  societies  for  Transactions      96  66 

Received  from  Lea  &  Blanchard  for        do.  100  21 

$1227  47 

ISAAC  HAYS, 

Treasurer  Am.  Med.  Ass. 

Pbtlabxlphia,  April  26^,  1849. 

The  above  account  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

ALFRED  STILL^ 

D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE, 


G.— 2. 

Li9t  of  Delegates  who  have  paid  the  Assessment  for  1848,  arranged 

aceordmg  to  States. 


NBW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Jas.  B.  Abbott 

$3  00    Albert  Smith 

88  00 

Jas.  Batcheller 

8  00    George  B.  Twitchell 

5  00 

Josiah  Crosby 

8  00    Peter  P.  Woodbury 

8  00 

Chas.  P.  Gage 

8  00 

VBRMOKT. 

E.  S.  Carr 

8  00    Horace  Hatch 

8  00 

E.  Cashman 

8  00     W.  R.  Ranney 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

8  00 

Z.  B.  Adams 

8  00    Oliver  W.  Holmes 

6  00 

Stephen  Batcheller 

8  00    A.  L.  Peirson 

8  00 

H.  L  Bowditch 

8  00    Joseph  Reynolds 

8  00 

Josiah  Curtis 

8  00    Panl  Spooner 

5  00 

J.  C.  Dalton 

8  00     C.  H.  Stedman 

8  00 

Edward  Flint 

8  00    John  Ware 

5  00 

John  Green 

5  00    John  C.  Warren 

8  00 

Enoch  Hale 

5  00    Stephen  W.  Williams 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

8  00 

Ezekiel  Fowler 

8  00    Joseph  Manran 

6  00 

David  King 

8  00    Usher  Parsons 

CONKEOTIOtJT. 

5  00 

Fordyce  B.  Barker 

8  00    R.  M.  Fowler 

8  00 

S.  B.  Beresford 

8  00    J.  Hammond 

8  00 

Norman  Brigham 

8  00    N.  B.  Ives 

5  00 

Joel  Canfield 

8  00    P.  A.  Jewett 

5  00 
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Jonathan  Knight 

$5  00 

Richard 'Warner 

$8  00 

M.  Peters 

8  00 

Archibald  Welch 

8  00 

a.  L.  Piatt 

8  00 

A.  A.  Wright 

8  00 

NEW  YORK. 

J.  G.  Adams 

8.00 

John  McCaU 

8  00 

E.  L.  Beadle 

3  00 

Waiard  Parker 

5  00 

G.  W.  Bradford 

6  00 

J.  B.  Pierce 

5  00 

Thomas  C.  Brinsmade 

5  50 

Alfred  C.  Post 

5  00 

Gurdon  Back,  Jr. 

6  00 

John  Punnett 

5  00 

Bryant  Burwell 

6  00 

Meredith  D.  Reese 

8  00 

Edson  Oarr 

8  00 

Lewis  A.  Sayre 

8  00 

Thomas  F.  Oock 

3  00 

Ayery  J.  Skilton 

5  00 

H.  S.  Downs 

8  00 

Joseph  M.  Smith 

8  00 

John  W.  Francis 

5  00 

A.  U.  Stevens 

5  00 

C.  B.  Gilmaa 

8  00 

F.  Campbell  Stewart 

5  00 

H.  Green 

8  00 

Arthur  B.  Stout 

8  00 

F.  H.  Hamilton 

5  00 

John  A.  Swett 

5  00 

Frederick  Hyde 

3  00 

J.  R.  Van  Eleek 

8  00 

J.  H.  Jerome 

8  00 

John  Watson 

5  00 

Harvey  Jewett 

3  00 

Jas.  B.  Wood 

5  00 

Jared  Linsly 

3  00 

KEW  JSBSBT. 

Joseph  Fithian 

3  00 

S>.  H.  Pennington 

3  00 

Qainton  Gibbon 

3  00 

T.  J.  Saunders 

8  00 

Job  Haines 

6  00 

0.  H.  Taylor 

6  00 

T.  E.  Hunt 

3  00 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

W.  Ashmead 

3  00 

Meredith  Clymer 

8  00 

John  L.  Atlee 

3  00 

D.  F.  Condie 

5  00 

G:  L.  Baker 

6  00 

S.  Dnffield 

8  00 

John  Bell 

5  00 

J.  A.  Ehler 

5  00 

John  B.  Biddle 

6  00 

G.  Emerson 

8  00 

Henry  Bond 

8  00 

Gborge  Fox 

6  00 

J.  Bryan 

3  00 

W.  W.  Gerhard 

3  00 

F.  S.  Borrowes 

3  00 

W.  R.  Grant 

6  00 

Joseph  Carson 

8  00 

J.  H.  Handy 

3  00 

Nathaniel  Chapman 

5  00 

S.  H.  Harry 

8  00 

42T 


N.  L.  HatSeld 

Isaao  Hajs 

H.  L.  Hodge 

Samnel  Hninea 

B.  M.  Hnstou 

Prof.  Samuel  Jackson 

Samuel  Jackaon 

LeTitt  S.  Joynes 

J.  W.  Kerr 

0.  B.  Kerfoot 

H.  F.  Mb 

W.  MoIlTaiii 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg 


E.  F.  Aakeir 
LeiriBP.  Suah 
James  Conper 


A.  Alexander 
James  Armitage 
T.  C.  Atkinson 
M.  8.  Baer 
Alired  Baker 
W.  H.  Baxley 
T.  £.  Bond,  Jr. 
J.  Bordley 
J.  H.  Briscoe 
T.  E.  Buckler 
Samnel  Chew 
S.  R.  Clarke 
J.  I.  Coben 
0.  0.  Cox 
W.  M.  Dallam 
W.  H.  Davis 
F.  Doualdaon 
Lk>yd  Dorsey, 
A.  F.  Dnlin 
J.  Fonerden 


18  00 

5  00 

6  00 
3  00 
6  00 
6  00 

5  00 
8  00 
8  00 

6  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 


Jobn  Keill 
aw.  Norris 
W.  Byrd  Page 
G.  W.  Patterson 
J.  Kodman  Paul 
Levis  Bodman 
Alfred  Stills 
B.  H.  Townsend 
Isaac  R.  Walker 
J.  Wiltbank 
George  B.  Wood 
Wilmer  Worthington 
T.  H.  Yardloy 


DELAITABB. 

8  00    Isaac  Jump 
8  00    J.  D.  Perkins 
6  00 


«5  00 
6  00 
5  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

6  00 
8  00 
8  00 
6  00 
5  00 
S  00 
3  00 


8  00 
3  00 


MARYLAND. 

8  00  Geo.  S.  Gibson  3  00 

5  00  J.  P.  Gunn  3  00 

3  00  C.  A.  Harris  6  00 

3  00  W.  Hemsley  6  00 

3  00  F.  B.  B.  Hintze  5  00 

3  00  Joel  Hopkins  4  00 

5  00  H.  G.  Jameson,  gr.  3  00 

6  00  S.  M.  Jenkins  6  00 
3  00  W.  Einney,  Jr.  5  00 
6  00  W.  T.  Leonard  8  00 
8  00  J.  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  N.  3  00 
3  00  G.  W.  MUtenberger  3  00 
3  00  N.  Pincknej,  V.  S.  N.  .  5  00 
3  00  WilUam  Power  6  00 
3  00  G.  C.  M.  Eoberts  5  00 
3  00  T.  Sappington  3  00 
3  00  Natban  B.  Smith  6  00 
3  00  B.  S.  Steuart  5  00 
3  00  W.  H.  Stokes  3  00 
3  00  J.  N.  Teackle  8  00 
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E.  W.  Theobald 
R.  H.  Thomas 
Samuel  Tyler 
J.  L.  Warfield 
J.  L.  Webster 


$3  00 

5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 


W.  Williams  $3  00 

J.  M.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.  5  00 

Peregrine  Wroth  3  00 

John  L.  Teates  3  00 


Oomelius  Boyle 
W.  P.  Johnson 
J.  M.  Thomas 


DISTRIOT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

3  00    Grafton  Tyler 
3  00    N.  Young 
3  00 


3  00 
3  00 


W.  J.  Bates 
J.  F.  Carmichael 
6.  Lane  Corbin 
Henry  Howard 
H.  D.  Magill 


S.  W.  Barker 
Edward  Elfe 


VIBaiNU. 

3  00  H.  H.  McGuire 

5  00  S.  W.  McElhenny 

3  00  R.  Randolph 

3  00  Geo.  L.  Upshur 

5  00  B.  B.  Wellford 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

5  00    P.  C.  Gaillard 
3  00 


6  00 
3  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


5  00 


Richard  D.  Arnold 
Paul  F.  Eve 


GEORGIA. 

5  00    Jos.  A.  Eve 
5  00 


5  00 


E.  H.  Barton 


LOUISIANA. 

5  00 


T.  Reyburn 


W.  G.  Edwards 
J.  B.  Herrick 


MISSOURI. 

3  00 

ILLINOIS. 

3  00    R.  Rouse 
5  00 


6  00 


M.  M.  Latta 


L.  P.  Yandell 


INDIANA. 

5  00    A.  B.  Shipman 

KENTUCKY. 
5  00 


3  00 
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TsmrissBE. 

B.  W.  Avent 

$8  00 

OHIO. 

W.  M.  Airl 

8  00    R.  L.  Howard 

$8  00 

J.  J..  Delamater 

8  00    W.  Judkins 

6  00 

G.  Fries 

8  00    S.  M.  Smith 

8  00 

E.  Gaston 

5  00    J.  F.  White 

8  00 

J.  P.  Harrison 

5  00 

NoTx. — Several  delegates  have  paid  their  assessment  for  1848,  since  this  Report  was 
drawn  up.    Their  names  will  be  reported  next  year. 
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FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HY- 
GIENE OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  on  Pdblic  Hygiene,  would  respectfully  report : — 
That  immediately  upon  their  organization,  its  members  determined 
to  devote  themselves  to  specific  hygienic  inquiries,  connected  with 
their  varions  residences,  in  order  that  they  might  be  embodied  in 
one  collection,  and  thns  furnish  authentic  data  for  future  research 
on  the  highly  important  subject  about  to  occupy  their  attention. 
In  order  to  obtain  greater  definiteness,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  directed  to  indicate  to  each  member  such  subjects  as  it  was 
thought  most  advisable  to  elucidate  at  this  time,  and  likewise,  to 
prepare  a  series  of  questions  for  distribution.  This  course  became 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  information  sought 
by  the  committee,  which  differed  materially  from  that  required  by 
any  other  committee  of  the  Association.  To  them,  the  vast  field  of 
medical  literature  was  open,  and  it  became  their  duty  to  gather 
valuable  materials  from  this  abundant  harvest.  The  facts  required 
by  the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  on  the  contrary,  were  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  unrecorded ;  books  were  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
data  whicb  they  sought  to  possess  themselves  of,  were  to  flow  from 
careful  personal  observations.  How  far  the  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  answering  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created,  and  in  placing 
on  record  these  new  contributions  to  science,  it  leaves  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  determine. 

The  principal  inquiries  of  the  committee  have  been  directed  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  inhabitants  by  residence  in  large  towns, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  be  found  embodied  in  the  several  accom- 
panying reports  of  its  members.  In  all  towns,  however,  whether 
large  or  small,  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  certain  causes  were  invariably  found  to  be  in  operation, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  producing  a  greater  mortality  than  in  the  adjacent  country  dis* 
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trict.  Among  these,  deficient  drainage,  street  eleaning,  supply  of 
water,  and  ventilation;  together  with  improperly  constructed  houses, 
and  the. various  kinds  of  nuisances  incident  to  populous  places,  occupy 
prominent  positions. 

DRAIKA6E. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the  authorities 
of  populous  towns,  is  to  devise  means  of  effectually  getting  rid  of  the 
filth,  which  necessarily  and  rapidly  accumulates,  in  and  about  the 
dwellings  of  its  inhabitants;  and  for  this  purpose  sewers  unquestion- 
ably present  the  most  efficient  means  at  their  disposal.  The  com- 
mittee would  here  remark,  that  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic health  than  the  error,  not  unfirequently  entertained  by  municipal 
authorities,  that,  where  the  surface  drainage  is  good,  it  supersedes 
the  necessity  for  under-ground  drainage.  The  main  purpose  of  sur- 
face drainage,  is  to  remove  moisture^  and  not  refuse  animal  and  vege- 
table matter^  for  which  purpose  scavenging  and  sewers  are  required. 
Sewers  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  streeto  of  a  city  under  which 
they  are  usually  built,  and  receive  from  the  houses  along  their  sides, 
by  branch  drains,  not  only  the  water  that  collects  within  them,  and 
would  otherwise  become  stagnant,  but  likewise  those  unhealthy  ^pia- 
nations,  and  refuse  materials,  which,  if  not  thus  disposed  of,  would 
inevitably  become  sources  of  disease.  They  are  subterranean  canals, 
traversed  by  water,  holding  various  unhealthy  substances  in  solu- 
tion, and  possess  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  themselves:  usually 
highly  charged  with  ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases. 
When  properly  constructed,  they  are  among  the  most  efficient  agents 
within  our  reach  for  promoting  health,  but  when  improperly  built 
or  neglected,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  insalubrious.  It  is 
not  alone  necessary,  therefore,  that  subterranean  passages  should  be 
built,  to  carry  off  the  refuse  matter  of  a  populous  place,  in  order  to 
insure  its  healthiness,  but  that  they  should  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  perform  their  duty  efficiently  at  first,  and  afterwards 
be  constantly  kept  under  the  watchful  vigilance  of  proper  officers. 

To  answer  this  end,  a  system  of  sewerage  must  be  adopted,  which 
will  collect  the  water  that  falls  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  that  derived 
from  springs,  from  the  entire  area  of  the  town,  to  be  drained;  for, 
it  is  by  means  of  the  flow  of  water,  that  the  sewers  are  enabled 
to  carry  off  the  decomposing  materials,  which  find  their  way  into 
them.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  educated  engineers  are  the  only 
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perBons  competent  to  direct  the  execution  of  these  important  works. 
If  miifonnitj  be  obseryed  in  the  inclinations  given  to  the  entire 
drained  district,  but  a  very  slight  current  is  required  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  deposits  within  the  sewers ;  more  especially  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  sewers,  many  small  currents  unite  to  form  a 
larger  one;  because  the  united  currents  obtain  a  greater  impe- 
tuosity over  the  same  inclination,  and  sweep  away  the  deposits  with 
greater  certainty  than  where  they  flow  through  separate  channels. 
The  deposits  will  be  much  more  efSciently  removed  if  the  flow  of 
water  be  over  an  inverted  arch,  than  a  flat  bottom.    It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  a 
sewer;  when  this  does  occur,  it  very  soon  becomes  hardened  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of  its  removal  without  extraordinary 
means.    The  dam  thus  made  aids  in  the  collection  of  fresh  accu- 
mulations of  those  matters,  which  seek  the  most  depending  part  of  the 
current  until  not  only  the  sewer  in  which  the  stoppage  occurs,  but 
those  leading  into  it,  are  loaded  with  offensive  accumulations,  or  en- 
tirely choked  up.     This  difficulty  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  a 
flat-bottomed  sewer,  where  the  force  of  the  current  is  diffused,  than 
in  one  with  an  inverted  arch,  where  its  power  is  concentrated.     Pri- 
Tate  drains  from  houses  are  often  constructed  of  brick  with  little 
mortar  at  their  bottom,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  of  the  soil  around 
them  to  penetrate  their  interior.   In  drains  of  this  sort,  the  water  is 
as  likely  to  flow  out  as  in ;  and,  consequently,  however  well  they 
may  be  built  in  other  respects,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  current 
through  them.  The  solid  matters  soon  accumulate,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  become  choked  up«    The  committee  are  desirous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  currents 
of  water  within  sewers,  because  they  are  of  the  impression  that  the 
entire  filth  of  a  town,  under  an  extended  system  of  sewerage,  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  its  removal;  and  that, 
whenever  this  supply  is  deficient,  accumulations  must  necessarily 
occur  within  the  sewers. 

Upon  no  subject  within  their  jurisdiction  have  the  municipal 
authorities  of  our  populous  places  differed  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  in  their  plans  of  drainage ;  as  well  in  the  character  of 
the  works  constructed  by  them  as  in  their  extent.  The  aggregate 
sewerage  in  Boston  is  about  twenty-five  miles;  in  Philadelphia, 
about  eleven  and  three-fourths  miles;  while  in  Baltimore,  it  is 
iut  little  more  than  (me  mile.  New  Orleans,  which  is  remarkably 
situated,  fifteen  feet  below  the  Mississippi  river,  is  entirely  de* 
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pendent  upon  surface  drainage,  as  well  as  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States.  The  bills  of 
mortality  of  these  different  places,  have  not  heretofore  been  kept 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
sewered  districts  and  those  which  are  without  them.  Gould  such 
results  be  obtained,  the  committee  are  well  assured  that  they  would 
present  such  facts,  in  relation  to  the  high  mortality  of  non-sewered 
districts,  as  would  startle  the. legislators  of  our  cities  from  their 
slumbers,  and  induce  the  rapid  extension  of  these  works  to  every 
portion  of  their  respective  towns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  a  town  without  sewerage  will  be  unknown  in 
the  United  States. 

STREET  CLEANSING. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  city,  that  its  streets  should  be 
laid  out  in  such  a  manner,  and  paved  with  such  materials,  as  to 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  its  surface  water ;  and  this  becomes  the 
more  imperious,  where  surface  drainage  is  the  only  one  in  use.  It 
is  well  known,  that  more  malarial  disease  prevails  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  town  than  in  the  town  itself,  or  the  adjacent  country.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  innumerable  pools  of  water, 
which  a  defectively  drained  surface  allows  to  accumulate.  The 
pavement  for  streets  in  almost  general  use  in  the  United  States,  is 
laid  with  round  paving  stones,  usually  found  in  abundance  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Although  this  pavement  is  greatly  inferior  to 
cubical  blocks  of  granite,  yet,  under  the  improved  system  of  laying 
the  stones  now  in  use,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  them. 

The  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  which  is  constantly 
accumulating  in  streets  is  so  obvious,  and  so  generally  admitted, 
that  no  argument  appears  to  be  necessary  to  establish  its  olaim  to 
public  favour.  But  while  the  authorities  of  every  town  in  the  United 
States,  however  inconsiderable  its  size,  profess  to  rank  this  among 
their  most  important  duties;  but  few  places  can  boast  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  scavenging.  The  facts  developed  by  the 
special  reports  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  show  that,  in  our 
largest  cities,  the  principal  streets  are  not  cleaned  oftener  than  twice 
each  week,  and  frequently  but  once.  The  smaller  streets,  although 
frequently  inhabited  by  a  denser  population,  are  seldom  visited  bj 
the  street  cleaners  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  month;  and  the 
courts  are  seldom  or  never  cleaned,  except  when  reported  as  nui* 
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sances.  The  mode  of  cleansing  is  likewise  exceedingly  superficial, 
and  consists  in  removing  the  loose  particles  npon  the  surface. ,  For 
the  want  of  proper  economy  in  the  disposition  of  the  street  manure, 
this  defective  system  is  kept  up  at  a  considerable  expense ;  and  all 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  more  efficient  one,  are 
met  by  the  disinclination  to  increase  this  already  heavy  tax.  Now, 
in  those  cities  in  Europe,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleaning 
the  streets,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  more  effectual  its 
scavenging,  the  less  is  the  city  charged  with  its  expense.  Edin- 
burgh, whose  streets,  including  the  narrow  alleys  and  courts,  are 
thoroughly  swept  daily,  is  made  to  bear  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the 
expense. 

In  most  towns,  laws  are  enacted  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  depositing  the  refuse  from  their  houses  in  the  streets;  but 
where  no  other  means  is  offered  to  them  to  get  rid  of  the  offal, 
it  must  eventually  find  its  way  into  them.  This  offal  consists  of 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  exposure  to  the  sun,  is  constantly  sending  forth,  to  unite  with  air 
breathed  by  the  inhabitants,  the  most  deleterious  gases,  which  are 
not  only  offensive  to  the  smell,  but  prejudicial  to  health.  Of  all  the 
causes  of  disease  in  cities,  there  is  none  more  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tions, or  more  fatal  in  its  results,  than  the  poisonous  emanations 
arising  from  the  decomposing  refuse  of  articles  used  as  food,  and 
employed  in  the  arts,  which  collect  in  large  quantities,  not  only  in 
the  streets,  but  within  the  very  habitations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  places. 

Here  are  sources  of  disease  clearly  indicated,  which  are  in  opera- 
tion in  all  of  our  towns,  affecting  the  health  and  physical  condition 
of  their  entire  populations,  but  wasting  their  greatest  fury  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  who  are  doomed  to  make  their  abode  in  the  most 
unhealthy  quarters.  Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  disinfect- 
ants, and  great  reliance  is  placed  on  them  in  the  prevention  of  epi- 
demics, but  there  is  no  disinfectant  for  filth  except  its  removal.  So 
long  as  badly  drained  and  filthy  quarters  are  permitted  to  exist  in 
a  city,  so  long  will  it  be  scourged  by  fevers,  and  liable  to  the  inva- 
sions of  epidemics.  The  fuel  is  always  ready  gathered,  and  it  requires 
but  the  application  of  the  torch  to  set  the  fabric  into  a  blaze.  Me- 
dical men  who  are  conversant  with  a  city,  can,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, point  out  the  localities  of  fever,  by  their  uncleanliness;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  established  by  the  history  of  every  epidemic,  including 
the  late  visitation  of  the  cholera,  that  it  usually  makes  its  appear- 
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anee,  and  commits  its  greatest  ravageSi  in  those  uncleanly  quarters^ 
which  are  notoriously  the  permanent  abodes  of  fever.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  decomposition,  the  streets  should  be  swept  daily,  includ- 
ing the  narrow  alleys  and  courts,  which,  indeed,  demaixd  greater 
attention  than  the  more  open  thoroughfares;  in  addition  to  which, 
every  facility  should  be  offered  to  the  inhabitants  to  get  rid  of  the 
collections  of  the  kitchen.  Where  none  of  these  measures  are  taken, 
and  where,  in  addition  to  the  close,  offensive  air  generated  by  the 
street  collections,  it  is  still  further  tainted  by  pig  pens,  overrunning 
privies,  and  stagnant  water,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
disease  should  be  ever  present,  producing  the  degree  of  mortality 
revealed  by  our  reports  of  interments. 

WATER. 

Pure  water,  like  pure  air,  is  so  essential  a  requisite,  that  its 
presence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  human  life.  Indeed, 
its  influence  over  the  human  organization  is  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere;  for  it  has  been  abundantly  proved,  by  too  many 
examples,  in  our  large  cities,  that  life  is  enabled  to  maintain  itself, 
while  surrounded  by  a  noxious  and  deleterious  atmosphere ;  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  same  poisonous  properties  can  be  in- 
fused into  water  without  immediately  inducing  serious  disease. 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  its  quality  should  be  good,  but 
that  its  supply  should  be  abundant  in  cities ;  where  it  is  required  for 
numberless  purposes,  other  than  an  aliment;  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  great  detriment  to  the  comfort  and  morality 
of  their  inhabitants ;  among  which  may  be  enumerated  domestic  pur- 
poses, baths,  washing  streets,  cleaning  sewers,  manufactories,  and 
extinguishing  fires. 

Waiving  the  subject  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  a  question  too  self-evident  to  be  discussed,  the  com- 
mittee would  call  attention  to  the  remarks  already  advanced  in  re- 
lation to  sewers,  and  again  urge  the  necessity  for  active  currents  of 
water  through  them,  in  order  to  avoid  deposits.  It  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  that  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  effectual 
drainage,  both  for  the  surface  and  sewers,  is  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  without  which  the  best  arranged  structures  would  fail  to 
effect  this  object. 

Whenever  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  to  a  town  is  deficient, 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  evil  must,  from  necessity,  fall  upon  the 
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poor.  If  there  are  any  parts  of  a  town  which  possess  an  unenviable 
reputation  on  account  of  bad  drainage,  consequent  accumulations  of 
filth,  and  excessive  disease,  they  are  invariably  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  The  result  of  much  observation  on  this  subject  has  convinced 
the  committee,  that  many  of  the  evils,  and  much  of  the  disease 
incident  to  poverty,  may  be  relieved  by  copious  and  never-failing 
supplies  of  pure  water.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  poor  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  advantages  of  pure 
water,  or  would  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  eicperience  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  are  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  than  any  of  the  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  has  estab- 
lished this  point  beyond  controversy.  The  introduction  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  health 
of  a  city,  that  the  municipal  authorities  should  rank  this  among  the 
most  important  of  their  public  duties.  In  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, the  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  con- 
fining the  execution  and  management  of  such  great  works,  as  a 
supply  of  water,  gas,  and  drainage,  to  the  city  authorities.  The 
public  welfare  is  too  deeply  interested  in  their  faithful  performance, 
safely  to  permit  them  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  incorporated  com- 
panies; who,  however  high-minded  they  may  be,  look  to  them  as 
sources  of  revenue,  and  not  as  objects  of  public  good. 

BUILDING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  lungs  of  each  individual  are  constantly  penetrated  by  an 
atmosphere  which  momentarily  exercises  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  in- 
fluence over  the  entire  organization.  The  object  of  respiration, 
which  is  constant,  is  to  introduce  into  the  lungs,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  force,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  loses  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  and  receives  in  return  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Now,  when  a  large  number  of  persons  occupy  an  apartment  the  air 
of  which  undergoes  but  little  change,  the  simple  act  of  respiration 
converts  the  healthy  into  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not 
the  change  induced  by  respiration  alone  which  vitiates  the  atmos- 
phere. The  body  is  always  giving  off  other  emanations,  in  the  form 
of  insensible  perspiration  and  animal  heat,  whose  effect  on  the  air  is 
strikingly  prejudicial. 

The  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere  of  populous  places,  is  dependent, 
however,  upon  much  more  powerful  causes  of  vitiation,  than  those 
induced  by  respiration  alone.     Organic  substances  in  a  state  of 
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putrefaction,  ofFensive  odours  from  pig-sties,  and  uncovered  inlets  to 
sewers,  humidity,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  the  buildings  as  to 
prevent  a  change  of  air,  and  effectuallj  cut  off  ventilation,  are  here 
the  powerful  promoters  of  its  impurity.  Those  parts  of  a  town, 
therefore,  which  are  built  up  with  innumerable  courts  and  tortuous 
or  narrow  alleys,  are  permanent  abodes  of  infection,  and  are  con- 
stantly giving  forth  those  noxious  emanations,  which  not  only  poison 
the  atmosphere  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  better  built  and  ventilated  parts  of  the  town. 
These  emanations  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  disease  which  is  inci- 
dent to  poverty.  Their  immediate  action  is  to  induce  febrile  and 
asthenic  affections;  hence  consumption,  scrofula,  and  rheumatic  and 
gastric  affections,  are  their  constant  attendants. 

If  evils  of  such  great  magnitude  are  the  necessary  consequence 
of  inattention  to  ventilation  and  building,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  city  authorities  to  regulate  the  erection  of  houses 
with  an  eye  to  their  prevention.  Streets  should  be  of  a  certain 
.  width,  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  always  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  or  at  least  so  as  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  them.  If  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  high,  they 
will  be  damp,  and,  if  too  wide,  liable  to  inconvenience  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  houses  upon  their  sides  should  be  regulated  so  as 
to  prevent  an  over  crowding  of  population,  which  is  very  likely  to 
occur  where  the  proximity  to  business  renders  the  ground  valuable. 

The  ventilation  of  public  schools  is  a  subject  of  much  importance, 
which  is  usually  neglected,  and  which  earnestly  addresses  itself  to 
those  having  charge  of  them.  For  various  facts  connected  with  this 
subject,  the  committee  would  refer  to  special  reports  of  its  members. 

The  necessity  for  public  squares,  tastefully  ornamented  and 
planted  with  trees,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  public  atten- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  correctives  to  a  vitiated  air  within 
the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  place. 

NUISANCES. 

Those  nuisances  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  subjects  before  enu- 
merated, and  which  may  be  summed  up  in  defective  draining  and 
cleaning,  are  unquestionably  the  most  extensive  in  their  operation; 
but  there  are  others  more  confined  in  their  character,  and  less  pal- 
pable in  their  effects,  which  yet  require  a  brief  consideration.  These 
consist  in  the  various  kinds  of  manufactories,  butcheries,  and  public 
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works,  incident  to  towns,  and  almost  always  found  in  their  midst. 
These  may,  by  the  discharge  of  noxious  and  acrid  gases,  be  directly 
pr^udicial  to  health ;  or,  from  the  evolution  of  large  quantities  of 
black  smoke  and  unpleasant  odours  discommode,  without  exercising 
a  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  disease ;  hence,  it  has  been 
customary  to  rank  them  in  different  classes,  dependent  upon  their 
deleterious  action. 

Those  establishments  which  are  found  to  be  most  unhealthy,  are 
the  manufactories  of  the  different  kinds  of  powerful  acids,  as  nitric, 
sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric.  But  a  slight  remove  from  these,  are  the 
manufactories  of  brass,  chemicials,  compounds  of  lead,  and  copper 
smelting  works.  All  of  these  operate  by  loading  the  air  with  ema- 
nations eminently  prejudicial  to  health,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
vegetation.  In  order  to  render  them  innoxious,  chimneys  of  great 
height  have  often  been  erected,  but  without  materially  lessening 
their  deleterious  effects  on  the  inhabitants  surrounding  them. 

Next  to  these,  stand  gas  works,  butcheries,  soap  and  candle  fac- 
tories, dyeing  establishments,  manufactories  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  iron,  phosphorus,  friction  matches,  and  an  innumerable  number 
of  others;  some  of  which  are  injurious  on  account  of  the  unhealthy 
gases  they  emit,  while  others  are  rather  sources  of  discomfort  than 
of  immediate  disease.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  concerning 
the  unhealthiness  of  gas  works.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  gas,  as  well  as  in  the  refuse  material  left  after  its  produc- 
tion, large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammoniacal  gases, 
are  given  off  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  which  are  known  to  be 
eminent  sources  of  disease.  The  theory  has  of  late  been  agitated, 
and  very  ably  advocated  by  Professor  Gardner,  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  cause  of  autumnal 
fever.  It  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  healthiness  of  a  manu- 
factory, that  the  workmen  enjoy  an  immunity  from  its  evil  conse- 
quences ;  because  the  fact  is  well  established,  that  the  human  body 
can  become  accustomed  to  the  effects  of  the  most  deleterious  agen- 
cies, without  apparent  injury.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
workmen  immediately  engaged  are  affected  or  not,  but  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  high  rates  of  mortality,  which  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  in  common  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  ex- 
hibit. K  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactories  are  found  to  be  more 
unhealthy  than  other  places,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  municipal 
body  to  interdict  them  ia  populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  this  fur- 
nishes a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  corporate  authority 
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of  a  city  immediately  fomiBhing  to  its  inhabitants  a  supply  of  gas, 
^thont  the  intervention  of  an  incorporated  company.  The  com- 
mittee would  earnestly  urge  the  establishment  of  one  general  butch- 
ery, at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  town,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  sanitary  measures  it  can  adopt. 

DISINFECTANTS. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  by  corporate  authorities  on  the  preventive 
power  of  certain  substances  to  arrest  the  spread  of  diseases,  which 
are  now  known  to  be  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
presence  of  nuisances ;  hence,  on  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  it  is 
customary  for  them  to  recommend  the  free  use  of  a  class  of  agents 
termed  di8infectant8y  as  chloride  of  lime,  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  &c. 
The  &cts  in  our  possession,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  disinfectants, 
are  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  by  no  means  warrant 
the  reliance  placed  in  them,  over  evils  of  such  vast  extent  as  the 
impurities  of  a  populous  place.  The  great  source  of  infection  is 
putref action;  by  preventing  putrefaction,  we  are  enabled  to  arrest 
infection;  but  no  agent  has  yet  been  discovered  sufficiently  general 
in  its  operations  to  reach  the  putrefactive  process  eliminated  from 
the  numberless  sources  ever  present  in  towns.  Air,  heat,  and  water, 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  putrefaction,  are  nevertheless,  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  the  principal  agents  she  employs  as  disin- 
fectants. Chemical  agents,  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed,  are  con- 
fined in  their  efficacy  to  a  very  small  extent  of  surface,  and  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  operations.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  reach 
an  evil,  we  must  ascertain  something  of  its  nature.  Now,  in  what 
consists  the  infection  of  typhus  or  yellow  fever,  or  cholera?  Is  it 
a  gas?  If  so,  why  does  it  confine  itself  to  a  particular  locality  of 
very  limited  extent,  frequently  being  intercepted  by  a  very  narrow 
street?  and  if  not  a  gaseous  product,  which  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  where  is  the  evidence  of  its  assuming  any  other  form? 
But  although  disinfectants  are  not  capable  of  arresting  epidemic 
diseases,  they  are  not  altogether  useless;  confined  within  proper 
limits,  their  use  is  highly  advantageous,  not  only  in  destroying  fetid 
odours,  but  in  some  degree  in  restoring  purity  to  the  air.  Their 
operation  is  necessarily  confined,  and  their  advantages  consequently 
limited.  The  wards  of  hospitals,  dwelling-houses,  and  privies,  may 
derive  advantage  from  their  use,  but  surely  no  one  would  be 
visionary  enough  to  think  of  disinfecting  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
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flphere  of  a  populoas  city,  by  means  of  any  chemical  agency,  how- 
erer  extensive,  within  his  reach. 

Among  the  various  substances  of  this  class  which  have  of  late 
obtained  considerable  celebrity,  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  and 
nitrate  of  lead  occupy  a  prominent  position.  A  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  known  as  LedoyerCB  disinfecting  fluidj  to  be  found 
in  most  of  our  towns,  has  probably  a  higher  reputation  than  any 
other  in  use  at  this  moment,  although  other  combinations  of  nitric 
acid,  as  those  with  zinc  and  wood  fibre,  are  advocated  as  possessing 
peculiar  merits.  The  principal  advantage  of  Ledoyen's  fluid  over 
others,  is  its  power  of  removing  an  offensive  smell,  without  substi- 
tuting another  in  its  stead.  The  committee,  however,  have  not 
learned  of  any  case  in  which  the  application  of  any  agent  of  this 
class  has  done  more  than  to  arrest  putrefaction  temparaHly.  So 
long  as  the  cause  exists,  so  long  will  disease  be  generated;  and  while 
the  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  use  of  disinfectants, 
they  would  at  the  same  time  caution  the  public  authorities  and  in- 
habitants of  populous  towns  against  placing  reliance  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  strictest  measures  for  removing  the  sources  of  dis- 
ease, which  are  found  to  reside  in  uncleanliness,  and  impurity  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  they  usurp  the  place  of  these  sanitary  measures, 
which  can  alone  render  a  town  salubrious,  so^far  from  being  advan- 
tageous their  use  will  be  eminently  injurious. 

CONCXUDING  REMARKS. 

With  these  general  observations  your  committee  will  introduce  the 
special  reports  from  individual  members,  embracing  an  account  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cities  of  Portland,  Concord,  Boston, 
Lowell,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Louisville,  so  far  as  it  may  be  developed  by  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  in  the  circular  issued  by  them. 

They  are  aware,  however,  that  the  investigation  into  this  interest- 
ing and  almost  unexplored  region  of  medical  inquiry,  has  but  just 
commenced;  and  that  their  labours  have  accomplished  little  more 
than  to  open  the  way  for  its  farther,  and,  as  they  hope,  more  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  subject  they  conceive  to  be  one  eminently 
congenial  with  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
for  its  object  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  the  removal  of 
those  causes  of  disease  and  death  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  eradicate,  and  to  which  the  public  mind  must  be  directed  by 
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those  medical  bodies,  whose  philanthropic  and  hononrable  dnty  it  is 
to  preside  like  sentinels  over  the  avennes  by  which  hnman  misery  is 
admitted,  and  warn  those  whose  scope  of  vision  is  less  extended,  of 
the  approach  of  the  evil,  before  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  it. 

That  the  efforts  of  physicians,  when  directed  to  sach  objects,  are 
not  always  abortive,  is  shown  from  the  events  which  are  now  oc^ 
cnrring  aronnd  us.  During  the  deliberations  of  this  Association, 
the  Commonwealth,  in  whose  capital  we  are  assembled,  has  mani- 
fested a  regard  for  her  citizens,  and  for  the  voice  of  her  medical  men, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  her  sister  States,  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State ;  and  has  thus  obtained 
the  high  distinction  of  being  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  to  direct 
her  legislation  to  a  source  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

JAMES  WYNNE, 
ISAAC  PARRISH, 
L.  P.  TANDELL, 
J.  P.  HARRISON, 
E.  H.  BARTON, 
P.  C.  GAILLARD, 
JOSIAH  CURTIS, 
JOHN  H.  GRISCOM, 
ALBERT  SMITH, 
CHARLES  P.  GAGE, 
E.  D.  FENNER, 
JOHN  M.  THOMAS. 


H.— 1. 

American  Medical  AssociatioUy  Gommittee  an  Public  Hygiene. 

At  the  Annual  Conyention  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
held  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1848,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed a  Gommittee  on  Public  Hygiene : — 

Drs.  Jamss  Wynne,  BaUimare, 

Ohables  p.  Gagb,  Oone(>rdj  JV.  R., 
John  M.  Thomas,  Washingtany  2).  0. 
Isaac  Pabbish,  Philadelphia^ 
P.  C.  Gaillabd,  Charlestany  S.  (7., 
L.  P.  Yandbll,  LouimUe,  Ky.y 
J.  P.  Habbison,  Oineinnati,  Ohio, 
Albbbt  Smith.  Peterborough,  N.  if., 
JosiAH  CuBTis,  LoweUj  MasB.j 
Edwabd  H.  Babton,  New  Orleans^ 
John  H.  Gbisoom,  New  York, 
E.  J).  Fbnnbb,  New  Orleane. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  make  a  sanitary  report, 
embracing  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States ;  and  with  a  view 
of  facilitating  their  inquiries,  you  will  greatly  oblige  by  famishing 
the  member  of  the  committee  who  requests  the  information  of  you, 
with  answers  to  the  foUowing  questions : — 

1«  What  is  the  population  of  the  town,  and  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  country ;  what  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country,  the  nature  of  its  surface  and  subsoil,  and  the  means  of,  or 
impediments  to  drainage,  more  especially  within  the  town  limits  ? 

2.  What  is  the  character  of  the  town  in  reference  to  health  ?  What 
10  the  condition  of  its  most  unhealthy  and  crowded  parts,  where 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  most  prevalent;  and  to  what  causes  are 
such  diseases  mainly  attributable  ? 

8.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  drainage  ?  Is  there  a  public 
surrey  of  levels  ?    Are  the  streets  and  alleys  paved  and  laid  out  with 
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a  proper  inclination  for  surface  drainage ;  or  are  they  defective  in 
these  particulars  ?  Is  the  drainage  effected  by  sewers  or  surface 
drainage,  and  is  the  mode  adopted  effective  ? 

4.  What  is  the  mode  and  expense  of  cleansing  the  streets  ?  Are 
the  courts  and  alleys  occupied  by  the  poor  cleaned,  and  how  often? 
Where  is  the  refuse  from  the  houses  deposited;  and  where  is  the 
street  manure  kept,  and  how  disposed  of? 

5.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  town  in  respect  to  ventilation?  Are  the  streets  wide  or  narrow? 
Are  courts  and  alleys  built  up,  and  closed  at  the  end,  and  what  is 
the  character  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  ?  What  number  of  families 
occupy  one  house ;  how  many  persons  live  in  one  room,  and  what 
provision  for  ventilation  ?    How  are  the  houses  warmed  in  winter  ? 

6.  What  is  the  system  of  public  schools,  and  its  influence  on 
health  ?  At  what  ages  are  children  received  into  them  ?  What  is 
the  size  of  room,  the  number  of  occupants,  time  allotted  to  instruc- 
tion, means  afforded  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  length  of  sum- 
mer vacation  ? 

7.  What  hospitals  and  dispensaries  ?  How  are  the  public  build- 
ings ventilated,  as  churches,  &c.;  and  what  provision  for  public 
grounds  or  squares  ? 

8.  From  what  source  is  the  town  supplied  with  water  ?  What  are 
its  qualities,  and  is  it  abundant  ? 

9.  Are  the  municipal  regulations  on  the  above  subjects  effective 
or  not  ? 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

JAMES  WYNNE,  Chairman. 

BALTixomx,  May^  1848. 


H.— 2. 

Sanitary  Report  of  Concord,  N.  H.    By  Chables  P.  Gage,  M.  D. 

1.  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population 
of  eight  thousand,  and  an  area  of  forty  thousand  acres,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Merrimack  River,  in  N.  lat.  48^  12'  29",  and  W.  Ion. 
71°  29',  forty  miles  inland  from  Portsmouth,  and  seventy  N.  N.  W. 
from  Boston,  Mass.  By  railroad,  it  communicates  with  the  chief 
seaboard  towns  in  New  England,  and,  with  a  rich  and  extensive 
agricultural  interior,  abounding  in  mineral  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources. 

The  country  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts :  1. 
The  rich  river  alluvion,  one  mile  in  width,  and  extending  from  north 
to  south  eight  miles,  dividing  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
2.  The  diluvial  deposit  of  granitic  sand,  forming  level  plains,  wooded 
with  low  pines,  and  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
town.  On  this  portion,  there  are  but  few  inhabitants.  3.  The  oak 
land  or  hilly  portion,  rising  into  numerous  swells  of  rich  land,  occu- 
pied by  a  temperate,  industrious,  and  independent  yeomanry. 

Its  geological  formation  is  granite,  covered  with  a  diluvial  detritus 
of  granitic  sand,  in  depth  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet, 
through  which  a  white,  fine-grained  granite  shows  itself,  forming, 
in  some  localities,  low  ridges,  in  others,  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Granite  Hill,  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  is  a  solid  mass  of  as  pure  granite  as  can  be  found  on 
the  globe. 

The  soil  on  the  river  is  a  rich  alluvium ;  on  the  plains  it  is  a  thin, 
gravelly  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand.  On  the  upland,  the  soil  is  a 
yellow  loam,  with  a  hard,  gravelly  subsoil. 

2.  The  village  extends  a  distance  of  two  miles  along  the  river, 
and  is  about  one  mile  in  width.  Good  natural  facilities  for  drain- 
age are  afforded  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  town,  the  highest  point 
being  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  intervale.  On  the 
southwest  margin  of  the  town  is  a  wet  hollow,  fed  by  springs,  which 
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may  be  kept  dry  by  proper  drains.  There  has  been  no  pablic  snr- 
yey  of  levels ;  consequently,  regard  has  not  been  had,  in  all  in- 
stances, to  proper  inclination  for  surface  drainage.  The  streets  are 
not  paved.  There  are  no  alleys.  Drainage  is  effected  partly  by 
sewers,  but  mostly  by  surface  drains,  and  is  tolerably  effective. 
The  streets  are  very  wide  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  affording  good  ventilation. 

8.  The  streets  are  cleansed  at  the  expense  of  the  persons  living 
on  them,  and  by  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The  refuse  from  the 
houses  is  generally  deposited  on  the  gardens,  one  being  connected 
with  almost  every  house. 

There  is,  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town,  a  slaughter-house, 
the  stench  from  which,  in  summer,  is  so  intolerable,  as  to  compel 
the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  to  keep  their  doors  and  windows 
closed  for  weeks  together.  It  is  now  under  indictment  as  a  nui- 
sance. 

4.  An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is  obtained  from  wells  and 
springs  in  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  designed 
for  one  family  only.  The  houses  are  warmed  by  close  stoves.  The 
sleeping  rooms  are,  as  a  general  thing,  too  small.  The  public  build- 
ings, as  well  as  private  dwellings,  are  deficient  in  means  of  ventilation 
— doors  and  windows  being  the  only  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 
The  town  is  well  provided  with  public  squares. 

6.  Children  are  admitted  into  schools  at  four  years  of  age.  The 
sexes  are  never  separated.  In  most  districts,  all  are  taught  in  the 
same  room,  by  a  single  teacher.  The  rooms  are  about  twenty-five 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  an  average  of  thirty 
scholars  in  winter,  and  twenty-five  in  summer,  in  each.  In  the  vil- 
lage, the  school-rooms  are  larger,  and  more  crowded.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  room  45x56x11  feet,  has  seats  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  scholars,  and  sometimes  they  are  all  filled.  In  no  instance 
is  there  any  other  mode  of  ventilation  than  the  imperfect  one  of 
doors  and  windows.  The  scholars  are  taught  in  three  different  de- 
partments— treading  and  spelling  in  the  first;  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  in  the  second ;  and  all  the  higher  English 
branches  in  the  third. 

During  each  of  the  secular  days  in  the  week,  the  school  is  tanght 
three  hours  each  forenoon,  and  three  on  each  of  the  afternoons,  ex- 
cept those  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  children  have  ample 
means  for  exercise  in  the  open  air.    The  summer  vacation  is  from 
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two  to  three  weekfl.  The  system  is  as  little  injurious  as  any,  where 
the  children  are  admitted  so  young,  and  where  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  ventilation. 

7.  The  town  may  be  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  in  New^ 
England.  By  reference  to  Table  L,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  the  proportion  of  deaths  has  ranged  from  1  in  101,  to  1 
in  50  of  the  whole  population,  and  that  the  average  of  age  is  29.71 
years.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
deaths  are  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  many  mothers  are 
obliged  to  wean  their  children  very  early,  sometimes  within  the 
month,  on  account  of  a  sore  mouth  peculiar  to  nursing  women. 

The  poor  are  well  housed,  and  supplied  with  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  life ;  through  the  charitable  societies,  they  are  in  sickness 
well  cared  for,  and  supplied  with  many  little  conveniences  and 
luxuries. 

There  is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  also  an  almshouse.  There 
is  no  dispensary  but  the  one  connected  with  the  State  prison. 

The  effect  of  confinement  and  discipline  in  the  N.  H.  State  pri- 
son is  salutary,  partly  from  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  irregu- 
lar and  intemperate  habits,  and  partly  from  the  forced  observance 
of  strict  hygienic  rules.  The  inmates  suffer  from  all  prevailing  dis- 
eases equally  vdth  the  people  in  town,  but  all  affections  are  more 
under  the  control  of  the  physician,  and  treated  with  better  success, 
on  account  of  the  habits  of  the  patient,  and  his  perfect  submission. 
Masturbation  is  the  prisoner's  besetting  sin,  and  often  produces 
death. 

Each  prisoner  eats  and  sleeps  in  a  cell  by  himself.  Each  cell  is 
constructed  for  one  man  only,  with  a  grate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
door  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  and  an  opening  in  the  wall  opposite, 
communicating  with  a  flue  leading  to  the  outer  air.  This  mode  of 
ventilation  is  very  defective,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  pri- 
soners are  kept  in  the  cells  from  sunset  until  sunrise.  It  is  regard- 
ed by  them  as  their  greatest  punishment.  The  prisoners  work  in 
the  large  yard  connected  with  the  prison,  or  in  large,  well  venti- 
lated shops,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  each  room. 

The  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortality  for  thirty-six  years,  is  only  1 
to  79.21  of  the  whole  number,  shows  that  the  prisoner  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  his  more  fortunate  brethren  without. 

^^  What  is  the  influence  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  extensive 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  the  diet  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  puberty  ?" 
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Injarious;  causing  undue  excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems^  and  functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  par- 
ticularly the  liver.  Tea  acts  more  directly  on  the  nervous  system 
than  coffee,  partly,  because  almost  all  the  tea  in  the  market  is  poi- 
soned by  deleterious  agents  used  in  its  preparation.  Coffee  has  an 
almost  immediate  injurious  effect  on  the  liver ;  and,  as  that  organ 
in  the  child  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult,  it  mAy  be  held 
that,  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  pernicious  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cle. Both  tea  and  coffee  ten.d  to  enervate  and  derange  the  whole 
system,  and  to  produce  an  effeminate  race. 

^' What  is  the  influence  of  the  substitution  of  the  luxuries,  tea  and 
coffee,  as  a  food,  upon  the  health  of  the  labouring  classses  ?" 

Injurious.  They  act  as  slow  poisons.  The  effect  is  more  per- 
ceptible, and  more  easily  traced  to  the  cause,  than  in  the  fashion- 
able devotee,  for  its  consequences  are  not  modified  by  other  delete- 
rious agents  and  practices. 

Table  II.  is  a  meteorological  table  kept  by  Abial  Chandler,  Esq., 
of  Concord,  and  has  been  prepared  with  great  care. 


TABLE    I. 

Showing  the  number  of  deaths^  ages,  ^e.j  in  the  town  of  Concord, 
If.  ^.,  for  nine  successive  years,  as  drawn  from  records  kept  by 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  said  town. 
Mr.  Bouton  has  kept  a  record  of  deaths  annually,  in  Concord,  for 
the  last  24  years;  from  which  a  table  may  he  constructed  showing 
the  number  who  have  deceased,  time  of  death,  age,  proportion  to 
the  population,  consumptives,  inebriates,  and  those  who  have  died 
by  casualties. 
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TABLE   II. 


Meteorological  Tables  for  Concord,  K  ff.,  for  the  years  1843,  1844, 
and  1845.    Xo*.  43°  12' 29".    Long.W^iW. 


1843. 

Thermometer. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Months. 

mum. 

mum. 

Range. 

January 

60 

—  20 

70 

Febroarj 

40 

—  13 

53 

March 

45 

3 

42 

April 

65 

6 

59 

May 

80 

34 

46 

June 

91 

33 

58 

Jaly 

90 

42 

48 

Augnat 

85 

49 

36 

Septem. 

85 

34 

51 

October 

6b 

26 

39 

NoTem. 

48 

11 

37 

Decern. 

43 

1 

42 

Year 

91 

—  20 

HI 

Mean 
temp. 


1844. 
January 
iFebraary 
'March 
JApril 
|May 
.Jane 
|jaly 
jAuguat 
•Septem. 
October 
Novem. 
Decern. 

Year 


1845. 
Janoary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
AngQst 
Septem. 
October 
Novem. 
Decern. 

I  Year 


28.48 
18.20 
25.80 
42.00 
53.30 
61.30 
65.20 
67.20 
58.80 
44.50 
33.40 
28.4 


43.88 


Barometer. 

Pre- 
vailing 
wind. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

mum. 

roam. 

Range. 

N.W. 

30.13 

28.52 

1.61 

N.W. 

30.05 

28.90 

1.15 

N.W. 

29.97 

29.00 

.97 

N.E. 

30.10 

29.30 

.80 

N.W. 

30.02 

29.25 

.77 

N.W. 

30.11 

29.40 

.71 

N.W. 

30.18 

29.49 

.69 

N.W. 

30.13 

29.44 

.69 

N.W. 

29.93 

29.20 

.73 

N.W. 

30.16 

29.22 

.94 

N.W. 

30.20 

29.06 

1.14 

N.W. 

30.18 

28.52 

1.66 

N.W. 

Remarks. 


40 
48 
56 
72 
77 
88 
84 
81 
84 
70 
52 
48 


88 
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10 
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31 

40 

40 

51 

32 

26 

12 
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—  15 


55 

15.2 

30.01 

28.68 

1.33 

57 

23.5 

29  97 

29.20 

.77 

46 

33.4 

30.13 

29.12 

1.01 

65 

47.8 

30.46 

29.43 

1.03 

46 

55.9 

30.03 

29.18 

.85 

48 

63.5 

30.07 

29.46 

.61 

44 

65.8 

29.92 

29.36 

.56 

30 

64.0 

29.94 

29.32 

.62 

52 

58.0 

30.14 

29.0! 

1.13 

44 

47.9 

30.21 

29.15 

1.06 

40 

37.1 

29.90 

29.04 

.86 

53 

28.4 

30.20 

28.75 

1.45 

103 

45.04 

30.46 

28.68 

1.78 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

E. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 


N.W. 


46 

0 

46 

24.1 

30.10 

29.02 

1.18 

48 

—  8 

56 

25.0 

30.20 

28.58 

1.62 

61 

0 

61 

34.4 

30.03 

29.02 

1.01 

76 

22 

54 

44.1 

30.03 

29.12 

.91 

90 

32 

58 

56.5 

30.08 

29.23 

.85 

90 

42 

48 

64.7 

29.85 

29.36 

.49 

92 

50 

42 

68.0 

29.82 

29.30 

.52 

91 

46 

45 

67.6 

30.01 

29.33 

.68 

80 

31 

49 

55.4 

30.01 

29.09 

.92 

73 

16 

57 

47.1 

30.15 

29.36 

.79 

63 

10 

53 

39.6 

30.20 

28  49 

1.71 

38 

—  8 

46 

20.4 

30.13 

28.95 

1.18 

92 

—  8 

100 

45.57 

30.20 

28.49 

1.71 

N.W 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 


The  tablea  are  made 
up  from  two  daily 
observations,  taken 
at  aboat  15  minutes 
before  sunrise,  and  at 
2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  thermometer 
is  on  the  N.  N.  E.  side 
of  a  'dwelling-house, 
about  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  it  is  lia- 
ble to  reflected  heat 
in  summer  mornings 
till  9  or  10  o'clock, 
but  after  that  time  it 
is  entirely  free  from 
it,  or  radiation. 

The  barometer 
hangs  in  a  room  with- 
out a  fire  at  any  time 
of  year.  It  is  of  the 
common  cistern  kind. 
Inside  diameter  of 
the  cistern  1.50  inch, 
outside  diameter  of 
the  tube  .42  inch,  in- 
side diameter  of  the 
tube  .24  inch.  There 
have  been  no|correo- 
tions  applied  to  the 
observations  of  it. 


H.— 3. 

Holies  to  Circular  Letter.    By  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilman,  of  Portland, 

Maine. 

Qtierff  lit. — 1.  Portland,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty 
thousand,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Casco  Bay,  and  composes  an  area  of  about  twenty-two  hundred  acres. 
It  has  railroad  and  water  communication  with  an  extensive  interior, 
rich  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  resources,  to  which 
it  furnishes  the  nearest  seaboard  market. 

2k  Its  geological  formation  is  metamorphicj  consisting  of  talcose 
or  mica  slate,  with  occasional  beds  charged  with  minute  crystals  of 
hornblende  and  laminss  of  iron  pyrites. 

3.  The  soil  is  a  yellow  loam,  with  a  subsoil  principally  of  gravel. 

4.  The  land,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  rising  graduaUy  from 
the  water  sides,  furnishes  natural  facilities,  almost  unequalled,  for 
drainage. 

Query  2d. — 1.  The  town  is,  and  has  always  been,  unusually 
healthy. 

2.  There  are  no  crowded  or  unhealthy  parts,  where  disease  is 
particularly  prevalent. 

Qu^ry  8d. — 1.  There  are  no  arrangements  for  drainage  by  public 
authority. 

2.  There  is  a  public  survey  of  levels,  or  grade  of  the  streets,  as 
we  term  it,  which  is  sufScient,  in  all  cases,  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water  freely,  in  most  cases  briskly. 

3.  The  streets  are  not  generally  paved :  some  of  those  most  ex- 
posed to  injury,  from  the  rapid  motion  of  surface  water,  in  heavy 
showers,  are  paved.  Alleys,  we  have  none.  Inclination  for  surface 
drainage  answered  in  No.  2. 

4.  The  cellars  are  generally  drained  beneath  the  surface  by  pri- 
vate drains  or  sewers,  which  carry  off,  also,  the  water  from  sinks ; 
the  private  drains  communicating  with  some  main  trunks  which  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  street,  built  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
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viduals  or  neighborhoods,  and  which  empties  into  the  dock.     This 
mode  is  effective  so  far  as  adopted. 

Qtiery  4:th, — 1.  There  is  no  municipal  provision  for  cleansing  the 
streets ;  the  natural  facilities  for  surface  drainage,  before  referred 
to,  cause  them  to  be  washed  by  every  shower. 

2.  There  are  but  very  few  courts  occupied  by  the  poor,  and  those 
are  spacious  and  clean.     Alleys,  there  are  none. 

8.  The  refuse  from  the  houses,  not  carried  off*  by  sewers,  is  taken 
away  by  the  "  city  cart,"  which  passes  through  all  the  streets, 
several  times  a  week,  for  that  purpose. 

4.  The  street  manure,  where  retained,  is  gathered  up  from  time 
to  time  by  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  and  deposited  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  farm  connected  with  that  establishment. 

Quert/  5th. — 1.  The  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town 
have  the  advantage  of  free  ventilation. 

2.  The  streets  are  generally  wide. 

8.  Courts  and  alleys  answered  in  query  4th,  No.  2.  The  houses 
of  the  native  poor  are,  for  the  most  part,  comfortable,  healthfully 
situated,  and  not  over-crowded;  those  of  the  Irtahj  are  as  well 
situated,  but  almost  invariably  over-crowded,  filthy,  and  very  im- 
perfectly ventilated. 

4.  The  houses  are  warmed  by  wood  or  coal  close-stoves. 

Query  6th. — 1.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  our  pri- 
mary schools ;  they  arc  admitted  at  four  years  of  age,  and  remain 
until  they  can  read  and  spell  fluently,  and  cypher  in  long-division 
readily,  when  they  are  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools.  Here 
the  sexes  are  separated,  the  girls  and  boys  attending  schools  held  in 
different  buildings.  The  influence  of  our  system  upon  the  health  of 
the  pupils  is  not  prejudicial,  so  far  as  I  know. 

2.  The  rooms  vary  in  size,  according  to  location,  and  the  pro- 
bable number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.  Those  in  our  principal 
school-houses  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  with  correspond- 
ing proportions,  and  carefully  ventilated.  The  number  of  pupils 
varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  each  room ;  each 
pupil,  however,  having  sufficient  space  both  for  moving  and  brbath- 
IKG.  Instruction  is  given  six  hours  a  day,  except  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  to  which  three  hours  each  are  allotted.  An  intermission  of 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  for  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  There  are  two  summer  vacations,  of  one  week  and 
two  weeks. 
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Qiiery  7th. — 1.  There  is  a  marine  hospital — no  dispensary  but 
the  one  connected  with  the  almshouse. 

2.  The  public  edifices,  of  recent  eon^tructionj  have  been  built 
with  due  regard  to  ventilation.  The  high  grounds,  at  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  town,  are  appropriated  for  public 
promenades,  and  afford  a  highly  invigorating  air,  and  a  prospect, 
both  of  land  and  water,  unsurpassed  in  richness,  variety,  and  extent. 

Query  ^th — Good  water,  and  an  abundant  supply,  is  furnished 
by  wells  and  springs.  Rain  water,  subjected  to  the  process  of  fil- 
tration, is  usual,  and  preferred  in  many  families. 

Query  9th, — The  municipal  regulations  in  the  above  subjects 
are  generally  effective. 


H.— 4 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 

Sygiene  of  New  York  City.    Reported  by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D- 

Query  1.  The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  may  now  be 
estimated  at  400,000. 

Its  poration  in  relation  to  the  snrrounding  country  is  highly  salu- 
brious, being  on  an  island,  of  triangular  shape,  all  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  broad  and  deep  rivers,  with  rapid  currents  of  salt  water, 
which  run  in  both  directions  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  and  are 
never  at  rest.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  ayerage  about  six 
feet. 

The  base  upon  which  the  island  rests  is  supposed  to  be  a  basin  of 
rock,  pushed  up  at  some  points  of  its  edge,  and  forming  a  hollow  In 
the  centre,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  contribute  to  a  certain 
degree  of  dampness  of  subsoil ;  but  in  the  more  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city  there  have  not  thus  far  been  discovered  any  serious 
impediments  to  sewerage,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried.  The  basin 
alluded  to,  if  it  does  exist,  is  too  far  beneath  the  surface  to  present 
any  obstruction  to  drainage  by  sewers. 

2.  With  reference  to  health,  the  character  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  by  no  means  what  it  might  be,  if  its  natural  facilities  for 
maintaining  cleanliness,  and  enforcing  other  sanitary  measures,  were 
properly  regarded  and  diligently  embraced. 

Its  ratio  of  mortality  is  believed  to  be  above  the  average  of  large 
cities,  and  when  its  great  natural  advantages  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  a  comparison  instituted  between  it  and  less  favoured 
places,  we  must  necessarily  look  to  its  sanitary  regulations  for  the 
cause  of  this. 

A  large  deduction  is,  however,  to  be  made  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality on  account  of  the  numbers  of  foreigners  who  die  here,  of 
diseases  contracted  in  other  places,  and  who,  on  arrival,  had  health 
permitted,  would  not  have  remained  in  the  city. 
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Its  most  populous  parts  are  exceedingly  crowded,  and  in  very 
many  instances,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  the  numbers  inhabit- 
ing any  particular  house  or  section. 

There  is  no  law  to  regulate  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  any  given 
space;  and  such  a  law  as  is  now  in  force  respecting  the  number  of 
passengers  in  ships,  would  confer  very  great  benefits  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  city.  Diseases  of  asthenic  character  are  very  preva- 
lent among  them ;  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  impurities  of  the  air 
they  breathe,  in  their  low,  rotten,  and  crowded  tenements,  and  the 
abundant  filth  with  which  they  are  surrounded  and  encased. 

3.  The  arrangements  for  drainage  are  good  and  improving. 
Surveys  of  levels  are  made,  and  new  sewers  rapidly  projected. 
In  most  parts  there  is  good  inclination  for  drainage,  though  in  some 
places  the  surface  is  quite  level,  and  stagnant  water  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  streets  and  alleys  are  almost  universally  paved, 
in  the  most  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  city. 

4.  The  mode  of  cleansing  the  streets  has  varied  in  past  years. 
Formerly,  an  ordinance  required  each  house  occupant  to  sweep  up 
the  dirt  in  front  of  his  own  residence,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
which  was  then  to  be  removed  by  public  carts.  On  account  of  the 
number  of  distinct  families  occupying  single  houses  (all  of  whom 
could  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  work),  and  other  causes,  ren- 
dering the  enforcement  of  that  law  difficult  and  almost  impossible, 
the  mode  was  changed,  and  a  municipal  department  created  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  streets  were  swept  by  labourers  employed  by  the 
corporation.  This  continued  several  years.  Subsequently,  the 
sweeping  of  the  streets  was  let  out  on  contract,  first  to  one  con- 
tractor, afterwards  to  several,  the  city  being  divided  into  districts 
for  the  purpose. 

All  plans  have  failed  to  insure  thorough  cleanliness.  Street- 
sweeping  machines  have  not  been  permitted,  it  is  believed,  for  the 
principal  reason,  that  they  cannot  exercise  any  political  influence — 
they  cannot  vote — the  street  sweepers  forming  a  strong  and  im- 
portant corps  of  voters,  who  cast  their  suffrages  as  they  are 
required  by  the  party  in  power. 

The  expense  of  cleaning  streets,  including  the  removal  of  coal 
ashes,  garbage,  &c.  &c.,  amounted,  in  1848,  to  $145,844  95 ;  the 
receipts  for  sale  of  manure,  &c.,  being  $18,592  32,  leaving  a  net 
cost  to  the  city  of  $127,252  63. 

5.  In  the  more  densely  populated  parts,  the  ventilation  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect;  the  internal  ventilation  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
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Most  of  the  streets  cannot  be  termed  narrow,  when  compared  with 
the  old  cities  of  Europe;  most  of  the  narrowest  are  mere  alleys,  and 
many  of  these  are  dosed  at  the  end.  There  are,  however,  fewer  of 
these  closed  alleys  or  courts  than  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
dwellings  of  the  people  inhabiting  these  parts  are  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible description;  old,  dilapidated,  and  filthy,  and  crowded  with 
people  to  an  extent  scarcely  to  be  believed.  As  many  as  twelve  to 
fifteen  have  been  known  to  occupy  one  room ;  sixty  may  be  the 
entire  number  in  one  house.  One  exception,  however,  stands  out 
prominently  above  all  others,  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  human  habi- 
tations, known  as  the  old  Brewery,  at  the  Five  Points,  which  has 
often  been  known  to  hold  300  dwellers. 

The  average  number  of  people  in  each  room,  in  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  city,  is  probably  six.  The  ventilation,  as  before  remarked,  is 
aa  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be,  the  atmosphere  being  rendered  worse  in 
winter,  by  the  methods  adopted  for  warming ;  small  stoves  for  burn* 
iag  aathnunte  coal  being  universally  used.  Other  parts  of  the  city, 
wbick  may  be  oharacterized  as  densely  inhabited,  are  occupied  by 
»e€haiucB  a&d  artisans,  who,  with  their  families,  occupy  an  entire 
floor;  a  ioit  of  two  or  three  rooms  taking  the  place  of  the  single 
loom  already  referred  to;  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons  thus  living 
in  ciub  hovae. 

€•  There  are,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seven  public  schools  in  New 
York;  eighty-three  of  them  under  the  care  of  a  charitable  society 
ettablifbed  i&  1805 ;  and  twenty-four  under  the  control  of  the  pub- 
lic authorities.  Children  are  received  at  all  ages ;  for  the  youngest, 
tkare  are  sixty-five  of  these  schools,  denominated  primary  schools. 

It  10  difficult  to  say,  precisely,  what  effect  these  schools  exercise 
en  the  health  of  the  children.  Whatever  bad  effects  are  produced,, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  great  numbers  in  them,  and  to  the  absence 
of  a  scientific  method  of  ventilation.  The  rooms  are  usually  quite 
tiled,  often  over-crowded;  recitation-rooms,  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  main  room,  are  often  found  in  the  buildings,  to  which 
classes  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  frequently  retire,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, are  in  a  measure  relieved  from  the  evils  of  constantly  breath- 
ing the  air  of  a  large  and  crowded  room,  though  this  relief  cannot 
amount  to  much,  all  the  rooms  being  under  one  roof,  and  between 
the  same  walls. 

The  mode  of  ventilation,  generally^  consists  in  nothing  beyond 
flues,  which  open  into  the  rooms,  and  into  which,  in  winter,  stove- 
pipes are  introduced.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  deficiency, 
VOL.  n. — 80 
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howerer,  some  of  the  elegant  bmldings  recently  erected  being  ven- 
tilated npon  the  plan  introduced  by  Joseph  Curtis,  while  the  method 
of  warming  by  hot-air  furnaces,  causing  an  influx  of  warm  fresh  air, 
in  winter,  though  imperfectly  carried  out,  is  getting  more  in  yogue. 
The  time  allotted  to  instruction  is  from  nine  o'clock  till  twelve, 
with  a  short  intermission  during  that  period,  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  in  summer ;  in  winter,  from  nine 
to  three,  with  appropriate  short  intervals.  On  Saturday  of  each 
week,  there  is  a  release  from  school  duty,  and  a  vacation  of  from 
three  to  five  weeks  in  summer. 

7.  There  are  three  dispensaries  affording  medical  aid  and  medi- 
cine gratuitously  to  50,000  patients  annually;  which,  with  the  City 
Hospital,  which  has  about  300  beds;  the  Belleyue  Hospital,  with  800 
beds;  a  Lying-in- Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty 
patients;  with  an  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  consti- 
tute the  medical  charities  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  general  system  adopted  for  ventilating  public  build- 
ings. Most  of  the  older  churches  have  no  arrangement  whatever 
for  this  object,  and  some  of  the  more  recently  built  edifices  have 
nothing  more  than  an  opening  in  the  ceiling. 

Some  of  the  open  squares  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and 
the  taste  displayed  in  their  arrangement.  Four  of  them  have  foun- 
tains  of  very  large  size,  which  throw  the  water  to  a  great  height. 
These  squares  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  should  be  in  so 
large  a  city.  In  the  newly  built  sections,  however,  ample  provision 
has  been  made  for  them. 

8.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Croton  River,  and  "Is 
brought  a  distance  of  forty  miles  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  which 
empties  into  a  receiving  reservoiry  covering  thirty-five  acres  of 
ground ;  it  is  thence  conveyed  to  a  distributing  reservoir^  into  which 
it  flows  without  the  aid  of  any  hydraulic  machinery.  The  elevation 
of  the  latter  reservoir  enables  the  water  to  be  received  in  any  part 
of  the  city,  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  abundant,  and  of  very 
excellent  quality. 

9.  The  municipal  regulations  have  hitherto  been  quite  inefficient; 
they  have,  however,  been  improving  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
new  charter  which  the  city  has  recently  obtained,  will,  it  is  generally 
thought,  add  much  to  their  efficiency. 


Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Philadelphia.    By  Isaao 

Pabbish,  M.  D. 

^^What  is  the  population  of  the  town,  and  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  surronnding  country;  what  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country,  the  nature  of  its  surface  and  subsoil,  and  the  means  of  or 
impediments  to  drainage,  more  especially  within  the  town  limits  ?" 

Topography^  ^e. — The  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  lat.  89^  57'  north, 
and  long.  1^  54'  east  of  Washington,  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  moderately  elevated  ground,  extend- 
ing westward,  about  two  miles  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  which  unites 
with  the  Delaware,  three  miles  to  the  south.  The  Delaware  is  a 
mile  wide  opposite  the  city,  and  admits  ships  of  heavy  burthen  to 
come  to  its  wharves,  which  are  strung  along  an  extent  of  nearly  five 
miles.  The  water  of  the  river  continues  fresh  for  about  thirty 
miles  below  the  city,  or  nearly  one-third  the  entire  distance  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  by  the  natural  course  of  the  river  and  bay.  In  a 
direct  line  eastward,  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  distance  to 
the  sea  is  about  forty-eight  miles. 

The  river  Schuylkill,  opposite  the  western  side  of  the  city,  is  about 
200  yards  wide,  where  it  admits  sea  vessels  of  moderate  draught. 

The  portion  of  the  isthmus  formed  between  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  on  which  Philadelphia  stands,  is  of  the  modem  tertiary 
formation,  consisting  below  of  sand  and  gravel,  overlaid  with  a  thick 
bed  of  clay,  the  whole  resting  on  a  primitive  basis,  which  shows 
itself  on  the  surface,  in  some  of  the  north-western  districts.  Fresh 
water  is  easily  obtained,  by  digging,  in  every  part  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  at  depths  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  This  was  for- 
merly soft  and  excelleift,  before  the  contamination  incident  to  the 
extension  of  the  city,  and  the  usual  infiltrations.  The  water  now 
used  is  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance  from  the  water-works 
erected  on  the  Schuylkill,  north-westward  of  the  city.    The  whole 
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district  over  wliich  the  population  of  Philadelphia  is  spread,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  generally  of  the  primitive  forma- 
tion, admits  of  the  most  perfect  drainage. 

The  plot  of  the  city  proper,  forms  a  parallelogram  of  a  mile  in 
width,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  river  to  river.  But  the  town  has  so  far  overrun  the  original 
lines  surveyed  by  Wm.  Penn,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
population  reside  in  the  adjacent  districts,  which  constitute,  as  it 
were,  so  many  distinct  wards. 

According  to  a  calculation  made  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  for  this 
Report,  the  population  of  the  city  and  liberties  at  the  present  time 
may  be  computed  at  820,000,  including  only  those  sections  of  the 
county  making  returns  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  Health  Office, 
and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health.  This  esti- 
mate is  founded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  con- 
tinues the  same  as  between  the  census  of  1830  and  that  of  1840, 
viz.,  about  three  and  a-half  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  births  and 
mortality  per  annum,  as  well  as  for  the  several  months,  are  given 
in  detail,  in  a  highly  valuable  paper,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1848,  by  Dr.  Emerson,  under 
the  head  of  '^  Vital  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,''  together  with  the 
proportion  of  white  and  coloured  inhabitants,  &;c.  This,  with  other 
papers  in  former  numbers,  by  the  same  author,  embracing  a  period 
of  twenty-four  years,  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  to  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject. 

^^  Query  2.  What  is  the  character  of  Philadelphia  in  reference  to 
health?  What  is  the  condition  of  its  most  unhealthy  and  crowded 
parts,  where  disease  is  supposed  to  be  most  prevalent,  and  to  what 
causes  are  such  diseases  mainly  attributable  V 

Ana.  The  general  character  of  Philadelphia  for  health,  is  perhaps 
equal  to  that  of  any  large  city  in  the  world;  and  had  the  designs  of 
the  illustrious  founder  been  fully  carried  out,  it  is  probable,  that  a 
still  greater  immunity  from  disease  than  now  exists  would  have 
been  enjoyed.  The  rectangular  arrangement  of  the  streets,  extend- 
ing for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city  North  and  South,  and  East 
and  West  between  the  two  rivers;  their  ample  width,  and  convenient 
level  for  drainage;  the  natural  advantages  of  surface  and  soil;  the 
ample  supply  of  pure  water,  with  wholesome' regulations  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  might  well  give  to  Philadelphia  a  high  range  of  health* 
But  in  the  rapid  progress  of  population  which  marks  all  the  cities 
nf  the  New  World,  and  in  which  this  has  largely  participated,  features 
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h^re  bem  engrafted  upon  the  original  plan  whicli  have  added 
greatly  to  the  sources  of  disease,  and  have  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
primitive  design^  Amongst  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  building 
np  of  the  rirer  front  of  the  city  with  massive  structures,  which  cut 
off  the  air  and  the  view  of  the  river ;  and  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
row street  surrounded  by  high  buildings  between  the  river  and  the 
natural  bank  which  rose  up  from  its  shore.  This  bank  is  described, 
by  the  early  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  the  city,  as  a  beautiful, 
elevated  hill,  which  skirted  the  shore  along  the  front  of  the  city,  and 
upon  its  top  was  laid  out  the  broad  and  spacious  street  called  Front 
street,  now  one  of  its  great  business  thoroughfares.  It  was  the 
design  of  Penn,  that  the  space  between  Front  street  and  the  river 
should  be  kept  open,  and  that  the  bank  should  be  laid  out  as  a  shaded 
promenade,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  city,  to  be  used  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  ^^as  a  common  exchange  or  walk,"  with  wharves  opening 
on  the  river  below,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  quay  for  the  securing  of 
vessels,  the  unlading  of  merchandize,  &c.,  but  that  no  buildings 
should  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  holders  of  lots  on  Front  street,  began'  to  urge 
their  claim  to  build  vaults  or  store-houses  in  the  bank  against  their 
respective  lots;  these  applications  were  at  first  firmly  resisted  by 
Peun,  who  allowed  them  the  right  of  building  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  but  not  to  encroach  in  any  way  upon  the  public  promenade. 

As  early,  however,  as  1690,  grants  to  build  on  the  wharves  and  in 
the  bank  were  made  to  some  few  special  friends ;  and  on  William 
Penn's  second  arrival  in  the  colony,  in  1699,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years,  he  found,  to  his  great  regret,  that  serious  encroachments  upon 
his  plan  had  been  permitted  by  his  agents,  and  that  a  permanent  de- 
formity had  been  inflicted  on  the  city.  Buildings  in  the  bank,  and 
on  the  wharves  proceeded,  and,  as  early  as  1705,  they  had  progressed 
60  far  that  the  owners  were  called  upon  to  regulate  a  street  between 
these  buildings;  and,  following  out  the  same  selfish  policy  which  had 
induced  the  first  departure  from  the  proprietor's  plan,  they  laid  out  the 
present  unsightly  thoroughfare,  called  Water  street.  The  eastern 
front  of  Philadelphia  was  thus  intersected  by  a  confined,  irregularly 
built,  and  narrow  avenue,  which  has  since  served  as  a  focus  for 
disease  and  pestilence,  instead  of  presenting  a  beautiful,  open 
promenade,  which  would  have  diffused  health  and  salubrity  to  the 
inhabitants. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  fatal  error  which  was  thus  early  committed, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  several  yellow  fever  epidemics  which 
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have  scourged  Philadelphia,  hare  commenced  their  ravages  in  thin 
section  of  the  city ;  and  that  other  infections  disorders  are  very  apt 
to  spread  from  this  point.  Houses  built  upon  the  side  of  a  natural 
bank  cannot  of  course  have  a  back  outlet,  and  hence  the  tenements 
on  the  west  side  of  Water  street,  which  are  occupied  as  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poor,  or  as  taverns  for  the  accommodation  of  sailors, 
emigrants,  &c.,  are  without  yards,  privies,  or  any  means  of  venti- 
lation, while  they  are  generally  overcrowded  by  a  population  pecu- 
liarly liable,  from  their  habits,  to  disease.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  an  alarm  of  an  infectious 
disorder  prevails,  the  attention  of  the  citisens  should  be  involun- 
tarily turned  to  the  condition  of  Water  street,  and  of  the  river  front. 

So  great  an  evil  has  this  been  regarded,  that  it  has  more  than 
once  been  seriously  urged  by  public-spirited  citizens,  to  restore  the 
plan  of  Penn,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  tear  down  the  buildings  along 
the  bank  side  of  Water  street,  opposite  the  most  densely  buUt  por- 
tions of  the  city  proper,  and  to  open  a  shaded  promenade  in  their 
place. 

This  proposition  was  urged  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  phy- 
sicians, who  presided  over  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  during 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  ;  and  they  presented  an  able  memorial 
to  the  city  councils,  setting  forth  its  advantages  to  the  future  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  immense  expense  attendant 
on  such  a  measure,  was,  however,  considered  as  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  its  accomplishment,  and  the  project  was  therefore  never 
seriously  entertained. 

The  unhealthy  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  city,  was  also  a 
subject  of  serious  thought  to  the  late  Stephen  Girard ;  and  he  has 
added  greatly  to  its  improvement,  by  a  munificent  bequest  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  authorities  to  the  widening  of  Water  street,  and 
to  the  laying  out  of  a  spacious  street  along  the  river  front,  now 
known  as  Delaware  Avenue. 

These  improvements,  together  with  the  substitution  of  store-houses 
for  human  habitations,  which  is  gradually  progressing  along  this 
line,  will  remove  many  of  the  nuisances,  which  have  long  existed 
in  this  section  of  Philadelphia,  and  render  the  eastern  front  more 
salubrious  and  inviting ;  thus  diminishing  our  regrets  that  the  wise 
counsels  of  Penn  did  not  prevail. 

Another  source  of  insalubrity  in  the  river  front,  is  the  mode 
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adopted  of  constracting  the  wharres  with  timber  instead  of  stone, 
irhioh  prevails  in  Philadelphia. 

The  constant  wearing  of  the  water  against  the  wood  causes  in- 
filtration and  decay,  and  thus  cavities  are  formed  which  give  lodg- 
ment to  vegetable  and  animal  refuse  floating  in  the  river,  and  keep 
up  a  degree  of  moisture,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  may  generate 
disease. 

Extending  our  inquiries  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  we  may  trace 
a  large  amount  of  disease,  which  prevails  in  certain  localities,  to  a 
still  further  departure  from  the  primitive  design  of  the  sagacious 
founder. 

In  the  original  city  plot,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  small 
streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  which  are  now  so  numerous.  The  design 
of  Penn  was  to  divide  the  city  into  squares,  or  blocks,  with  the  houses 
fronting  upon  the  four  sides  ;  the  interior  of  the  square  being  kept 
open  for  garden  plots,  outbuildings,  &;c.,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
narrow  avenue  or  private  alley,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pro- 
perty owners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  trade,  and  the  enhanced 
value  of  ground,  these  spaces  were  soon  encroached  upon  by  build- 
ings, the  private  alleys  began  to  be  built  upon,  and  were,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  dedicated  to  public  use,  while  new  ones  were  projected, 
and  lined  with  small  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  an  humbler 
class  of  citizens,  whose  means  would  not  enable  them  to  live  upon 
the  principal  streets. 

Thus  commenced  the  system  of  building  up  courts,  alleys,  and 
lanes,  which  has  since  proceeded  unchecked,  and  has  multiplied  the 
causes  of  disease  to  an  extent  which  calls  loudly  for  reform. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  no  innovations  upon  the 
original  plan  would  occur,  especially  as  the  size  of  the  squares  was 
more  ample  than  the  necessities,  or  even  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants required;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  health  and  beauty  of 
the  city,  that  no  effort  was  made  at  an  early  period  to  regulate,  by 
law,  the  mode  of  building,  and  to  adapt  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
admirable  intentions  of  the  founder. 

Had  the  squares,  for  instance,  been  intersected  by  wide  open 
streets  running  at  right  angles,  upon  which  small  and  neat  build- 
ings, with  moderate  sized  garden  plots  could  have  been  erected,  thus 
securing  to  each  house  a  free  ventilation,  no  serious  evil  would  have 
accrued ;  while  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  of  moderate  means, 
would  have  been  accommodated. 
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Unhappily,  however,  private  cupidity  was  allowed  to  operate  un- 
checked, and  owners  of  property,  eager  to  realize  the  largest  income 
from  their  estates,  were  permitted  to  bnild  upon  these  open  spaces 
in  a  mode  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  Narrow  alleys,  and 
closed  courts  were  projected  and  compactly  built  up  with  small  houses, 
oftentimes  without  yard  room,  or  back  outlet  of  any  kind,  and  under 
the  private  control  of  the  owner. 

Alleys  of  twenty  feet  wide  and  upwards,  running  through  the 
square,  and  open  at  both  ends,  are,  of  course,  less  objectionable  thaA 
closed  courts. 

These  alleys,  or  small  streets,  are  paved,  curbed,  and  lighted  by 
authority  of  the  city,  and  are  under  its  control.  The  houses  upon 
them  are  famished  with  yards,  which,  though  often  confined  and 
filthy,  still  furnish  sufficient  space  for  privies,  hydrants,  &c. ;  and 
allow  of  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house,  and  of  the  access  of 
sun  light  by  back  windows  opening  upon  them.  In  the  closed 
courts,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  alleys,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
arrangements  do  not  exist.  These  courts  are  usually  laid  out  upoft 
deep  lots,  fronting  upon  a  small  street  or  alley,  and  well  adapted  to 
several  buildings,  with  ample  yard  room  back ;  but  such  buildings 
would  yield  a  much  smaller  income,  than  that  derived  from  a  row 
upon  each  side  of  the  lot,  extending  backward  through  its  whole 
depth.  A  lot,  for  instance,  of  forty  feet  front,  by  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  encompassed  by  a  high  wall  upon  each  side,  and  fronting  upon 
a  narrow  street,  would  accommodate  three  small  houses  with  large 
back  yards  ;  but  the  same  premises,  laid  out  as  a  court,  would  give 
place  to  seven  or  eight  houses  upon  each  side,  with  a  common  outlet 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  upon  the  alley.  In  such  a  court,  the 
houses  are,  of  course,  built  against  a  dead  wall,  and  unprovided 
with  any  means  for  the  access  of  air  or  light  in  the  rear ;  they  are 
without  privies,  or  hydrants,  and  from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
walls,  and  the  confined  situation  of  the  street  on  which  the  court 
has  an  outlet,  it  is  often  deprived  of  currents  of  air  through  it,  and 
from  the  access  of  sun  light,  except  during  a  small  portion  of  the 
day. 

At  the  upper  end  of  such  courts,  a  hydrant,  to  be  used  in  common 
by  the  occupants,  is  placed,  and  near  by  a  range  of  privies ;  which, 
in  warm  weather,  infect  the  atmosphere  with  a  sickening  effluvium ; 
while,  in  some  instances,  the  privy  is  even  placed  in  the  cellar  of 
each  house,  which  is  still  worse. 

There  is  another  description  of  court  quite  common  in  Fhiladel- 
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phia^  even  more  co&fined  than  this.  A  row  of  small  tenements  is 
built  upon  the  rear  of  a  lot  of  ordinary  dimensions,  upon  which  is 
erected  a  substantial  wide  building,  fronting  on  the  street. 

The  space  which  is  ordinarily  appropriated  to  back  buildings,  and 
to  a  garden  plot,  is  filled  up  by  a  compactly  built  row  of  houses,  the 
only  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  four  feet  wide  alley,  opening 
eat  upon  the  street  along  side  of  the  front  building.  In  this  con- 
lined  space,  a  number  of  families  are  housed  with  a  dead  wall  in 
front  of  them,  and  no  outlet  back ;  without  the  luxury  of  sun  light, 
and  a  yery  deficient  supply  of  fresh  air.  Many  such  pent  up  courts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  Philadelphia,  the 
existence  of  which  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens.  While  they  fill  the  cofiers  of  the  greedy  proprietor,  they 
inflict  disease  asid  discomfort  upon  their  needy  occupants. 

Tliat  confined  courts  and  alleys  should  be  numerous  in  the  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  high  yalue  of  ground  holds  out  a 
strong  inducement  to  appropriate  it  in  this  way  is,  perhaps,  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  the  evil  also  prevails,  and  is  increasing  in  the  recently 
built  portions  of  the  city  and  districts,  where  property  is  compara- 
tively cheap.  The  beautiful  section  of  the  liberties  called  Spring 
Garden,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most  tasteful  private  residences 
and  public  buildings  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia,  most  of  which 
are  of  modem  construction,  is  already  defaced  by  this  system  of 
building  courts  and  alleys,  and  will  probably  be  still  further  spoiled, 
if  some  legal  check  is  not  placed  upon  it. 

The  same  irrational  system  of  building  houses  against  dead  walls, 
without  back  windows,  yard  room,  hydrants,  or  privies,  prevails  here, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  viz. :  because,  in  certain  localities,  such  a 
plan  will  yield  to  the  property  owner  a  larger  income  than  by  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  method. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  this  system  prevails  in  the  city 
proper,  we  may  mention  a  fact,  elicited  by  a  slight  survey  of  a 
chart  of  the  city,  in  the  office  of  the  city  surveyor. 

In  two  blocks,  not  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  business,  and 
selected  without  reference  to  any  pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  it 
was  found  that,  in  one,  9ix  compactly  built  alleySj  and  five  cloied 
courts  existed,  and  in  the  other,  four  alleys  and  seven  courts. 

The  front  buildings  on  the  four  sides  of  these  squares,  were  for 
the  most  part  neat  and  substantial  private  residences,  and  some  of 
them  conspicuous  for  these  qualities,  while  the  interior  of  the  squares 
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were  thus  oompaetly  built  ap,  and  densel j  crowded  widi  popu- 
lation. 

Your  reporter  made  some  effort  to  ascertain  the  number,  dimen- 
fiionsy  population,  &;c.,  of  these  confined  courts  and  alleys,  within 
the  city  limits,  but  found  the  inquiry  too  extensiye  to  be  prosecuted 
at  present. 

The  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils,  and  of  the  Board  of  Health  was,  howeyer,  solicited 
to  it;  and  partial  returns  from  several  districts  were  presented 
through  the  collectors  of  vaccine  cases,  as  will  be  found,  in  the  in- 
teresting report  herewith  presented,  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee 
of  the  Councils,  to  whom  was  referred  the  circular  letter  of  our 
committee.* 

The  subject  of  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  poor  in  large 
cities,  is  one  of  great  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  public  health. 

In  these  habitations  children  are  reared,  and  during  their  infan- 
tile years,  they  are  confined  very  much  to  them*  The  crowding 
together  of  a  large  number  of  families  in  confined  courts,  such  as 
we  have  described ;  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  o&l,  which  must 
inevitably  take  place  in  those  localities;  the  excessive  heat  and  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  and  the  over-heating  of  the  houses 
by  coal  stoves  in  the  winter ;  the  foul  smell  from  privies,  and  the 
absence  of  hydrants  to  each  house  for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness^ 
are  so  many  causes  of  disease. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  seeds  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption are  sown  here ;  and  that  the  more  acute  diseases,  which 
are  distinctly  traceable  to  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  natural 
elements  for  sustaining  and  developing  the  frame,  must  prevail  in 
these  confined  situations.  Happily,  the  instincts  of  childhood  lead 
the  young  being  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  cheerless  home, 
and,  when  his  strength  will  permit,  he  is  prompted  to  active  sports 
in  the  open  air,  which  counteract,  in  part,  the  deleterious  influences 
by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  doors ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  these,  his 
constitution,  if  naturally  good,  may  become  established  on  a  firm 
basis ;  but  still,  many  perish  before  they  are  capable  of  seeking  for 

*  By  this  report,  we  observe  that  in  the  north-east  district  of  the  city,  embraciDg  the 
■quares  from  the  south  side  of  Vine  street  to  north  side  of  Chestnut,  and  from  east  side 
of  Ninth  street  to  Delaware  aTenue,  upwards  of  fifty  courts  and  alleys  are  reported ;  in 
most  of  which  there  is  no  ventilation,  and  in  the  rest,  it  is  stated  to  be  very  defective. 
In  many  instanoes,  two  or  three  families  live  in  one  house,  and  the  premises  are  reported 
as  filthy.  In  the  south*east  district,  embracing  the  same  extent  of  surface,  forty  eoortt 
and  alleys  are  noted ;  and  these  niunbers  are  believed  to  be  below  the  truth. 
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themselyes  the  air  and  light  of  heaTen,  and  of  establishing  their 
claim  to  these  natural  gifts. 

The  amount  of  infant  mortality,  in  Philadelphia,  believed  to  be 
traceable  to  a  combination  of  heat,  moisture,  and  impure  air,  in  con- 
fined situations,  is  sufficient  to  excite  anxious  inquiry.  Cholera  in- 
fantum, and  other  chronic  bowel  diseases,  which  annually  carry  off 
such  a  large  number  of  children  during  the  heat  of  summer,  are 
known  to  be  greatly  influenced  in  their  origin  and  progress  by  these 
causes.  The  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  these  cases  is  as  obvious 
as  though  it  were  tangible,  and  the  cure  often  depends  simply  upon 
the  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  crowded  court  or  alley,  to  the 
pure  air  of  the  country.  During  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1888 
to  1847  inclusive,  2,936  deaths  are  reported  as  having  occurred  from 
cholera  infantum,  and  119  deaths  from  teething,  in  the  districts  re- 
porting to  the  Board  of  Health.  How  many  of  these  deaths  came 
from  the  closed  courts,  crowded  alleys,  and  illy  ventilated  abodes  of 
the  poor  ?  We  imagine,  without  any  means  of  accurate  information, 
except  a  somewhat  extended  personal  observation,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion could  be  traced  to  these  situations;  and,  hence,  that  they 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  removable  causes. 

During  the  same  period,  there  were  reported  2,450  deaths  from 
convulsions,  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  May  not  many  of 
these  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  same  influences  ? 

In  addition  to  the  infantile  diseases,  these  localities  form  foci  for 
infectious  disorders,  during  those  epidemic  visitations,  which  occa- 
sionally aflHict  large  cities,  or  which  are  transported  from  other 
places;  small-pox,  ship  or  typhus  fever,  and  other  like  disorders, 
originate  and  spread  here,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  fatality  not  observed 
in  more  open  situations.  Several  typhus  fever  epidemics  which  have 
visited  Philadelphia  within  the  past  few  years,  have  originated  and 
been  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  crowded  and  filthy  section  of  the 
district  of  Moyamensing,  amongst  a  class  of  depraved  inhabitants, 
who  live  in  confined  courts  and  cellars,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.  Small-pox  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  districts ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  rigid  municipal  regulations,  which  require 
the  immediate  removal  of  patients  afiected  with  these  diseases  to 
hospitals,  and  the  evacuation  and  cleansing  of  the  infected  district, 
there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  frequent  extension  of  these  disorders  to 
other  sections  of  the  city.'*'    The  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the 

*  The  inflaence  of  these  confined  habitations  upon  the  health  of  the  neighbouring 
eitf  of  New  York,  has  been  ably  inYestlgnted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Grisoom,  of  that  dty.    Ho 
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large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  is  known  to  he  gready  influenced  by 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain,  with  the  additional  cause  now  ope- 
rating of  a  deficient  supply  of  food,  which  is,  unhappily,  experienced 
1)y  many  of  the  poor  who  liye  in  these  wretched  habitations.  In 
«ome  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  that  country,  the  mortality 
from  diseases  induced  by  causes,  which,  in  a  more  favoured  state  of 
society,  do  not  exist,  is  frightful,  and  furnishes  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  civilization  and  philanthropy  of  the  age. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  condition  of  these 
unhappy  sufferers  is  attracting  the  attention,  and  arousing  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  first  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  that 
nation,  and  that  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  towns,  and  into  the  removable  causes  of  disease,  is  now  ia 
progress.  Health  of  towns*  associations  are  formed,  parliamentuy 
committees  are  appointed,  and  the  sanitary  question  has  taken  its 
rank  amongst  the  leading  topics  of  public  concern. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  more  favourably  situated,  in  these 
respects,  than  in  the  older  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent. 
Our  cities  are  comparatively  new,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  pro- 
gress of  rapid  growth ;  so  that  now  is  the  time  to  guard  against 
errors  of  construction,  and  a  system  of  over-crowding,  which  have 
infiicted  such  heavy,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irremediable  calamities 
upon  the  towns  of  the  old  world.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  committee  with  which  he  is  associated,  that  the 
construction  of  dwellings  should  be,  to  some  extent,  under  legal 
control;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  confined 
courts  and  alleys,  or  of  houses  without  provision  for  privies,  hy- 
drants, and  a  certain  amount  of  open  space  in  their  rear.  Surely, 
the  protection  of  human  life  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ends 
of  government;  and  if  a  sordid  self-interest  interferes  with  the 
public  good,  by  depriving  any  portion  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
poor,  of  those  natural  elements,  essential  to  the  preservation  of 

has  asoertaiued,  that  the  females  living  in  these  sitnatioDs,  snffer  mnch  more  from 
disease  than  the  males,  whose  occupations  lead  them  more  into  the  open  air,  while  the 
women  are  oonfined  to  this  polluted  atmosphere  during  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  time. 

''It  will  be  seen,'^  says  Dr.  G.,  **  upon  examining  the  dispensary  returns,  that  in  some 
years  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  prescribed  for  at  the  dispensary,  has  been  as 
12  to  IQi  j  in  others,  12  to  8j^,  and,  in  one  instance,  as  19  to  11.  This  comparison  is 
rendered  more  striking,  when  we  take  into  account  the  greater  amount  of  intemperance 
among  the  males."  '*  See  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  New  York, 
with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement,"  &c.  By  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1845. 
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health,  it  should  be  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  interpose  its 
anthoritj  to  prevent  it.     This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  powers 
given  to  Boards  of  Health,  and  other  municipal  bodies,  to  remove  nui- 
sances, Ace,  and  should,  we  think,  be  extended  much  farther  than  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  essential.   If,  for  instance,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  method  of  building  to  which  we  have  referred  gives  origin 
to  a  multitude  of  diseases  which  might  be  avoided  under  a  more 
rational  system,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  mortality  is  distinctly 
traceable  to  it  as  a  cause,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  laws  which  shall  effectually  prevent  this  unnecessary  expo- 
sure of  human  life.     The  law  regulates  the  laying  out  and  grading 
of  streets;  it  fixes  lines  and  defines  the  limits  of  estates;  it  declares 
even  that  nofram^  buildings  shall  be  erected,  within  the  city  limits, 
for  fear  of  fire,  which  may  endanger  the  surrounding  property ;  why 
may  it  not,  with  still  greater  propriety,  control  the  construction  of 
houses,  so  &r  as  to  secure  to  their  inhabitants  a  due  supply  of  the 
elements  so  bountifully  furnished  by  nature  for  the  sustenance  and 
strength  of  man  ?    Nowhere  is  such  legislation  more  imperatively 
demanded  than  in  the  cities  of  the  New  World.     The  climate  of  our 
temperate  regions  is  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  are  experi- 
enced in  the  central  portions  of  Europe,  while  the  hot  weather  of 
our  summers  superinduces  many  diseases  almost  unknown  in  those 
eountries,  thus  tending  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  confined  and 
over-crowded  localities.    If,  therefore,  the  municipal  authorities  do 
not  move  in  this  matter,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  large  and 
flourishing  cities,  which  are  now  rapidly  rising  up  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  some  of  which  wiU,  ere  long,  vie  with  the  largest 
towns  of  the  Old  World,  in  wealth  and  population,  will  be  perma- 
nently defaced,  and  their  facilities  for  diffusing  health  and  comfort 
for  ever  impaired,  for  want  of  such  timely  interference.     For  while 
taste  and  elegance  may  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  in- 
creasing splendour  may  mark  the  structures  which  public  munifi- 
cence or  private  enterprise  rears  to  charity  and  science ;  yet,  if  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  are  neglected,  if  the  light  and  air  of  heaven 
are  shut  out  from  their  abodes,  and  avarice  is  allowed  to  feed  and 
fatten  upon  their  helplessness,  we  shall  fail  in  establishing  cities 
worthy  of  that  high  destiny  to  which  our  country  aspires.     It  is  the 
boast  of  the  Republic  to  regard  with  an  equal  eye  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  all  classes,  and  especially  to  throw  the  aegis  of  its  pro- 
tection around  those  who,  from  adverse  circumstances,  may  be 
exposed  to  privation  and  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  their  more 
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fayoured  fellow-citizens ;  let  our  legislators,  then,  be  inspired  witli 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  act  upon  this  principle,  and  the 
work  which  we  advocate  would  be  speedily  accomplished. 

Tour  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  houses,  and  of  the  proper 
arrangement  of  streets,  avenues,  &c.,  within  the  town  limits,  as  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  health  and  civilization  of  their  re- 
spective communities,  and  eminently  worthy  of  their  regard.* 

There  are  other  causes  of  disease  existing  in  Philadelphia,  which 
will  be  more  appropriately  noticed  under  other  heads  of  this  report 
We  would  briefly  refer  here  to  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers  in 
the  thinly  settled  districts  lying  between  Broad  street  and  the  river 
Schuylkill,  and  in  the  low,  flat  lands  to  the  south  of  the  citj, 
situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  familiarly  called  the 
**Neck."  There  were  formerly  many  brick  ponds,  or  other  smalls 
collections  of  stagnant  water  scattered  over  this  portion  of  the 
commons  of  the  city,  which  were  the  fruitful  source  of  autumnal 
fevers,  generally  of  the  intermittent  type ;  these,  however,  are  gra- 
dually disappearing,  as  pavements  and  buildings  are  extended  in 
this  direction — ^so  that  many  localities  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were 
subject  to  these  fevers,  are  now  entirely  clear.  There  has  been, 
however,  during  late  seasons,  a  prevalence  of  this  class  of  disorders 
in  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  suburbs,  bordering  on  the 
Schuylkill,  as  well  as  some  cases  of  dysentery  which  appeared  to  be 
dependent  on  the  same  causes.  It  is  confidently  believed,  however, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  building,  these  diseases  will  entirely  disap- 
pear, as  no  case  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  is  known  to  have 
primarily  originated  within  the  compactly  built  portions  of  the  city. 

In  the  ^^Neck,"  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  probable  that  malarial  fevers  wUl  con- 
tinue to  prevail  at  certain  seasons,  although  there  is  an  unaccount- 
able irregularity  in  their  visitations.  For  a  series  of  years,  fevers 
were  so  prevalent  that  many  beautiful  country  seats  were  abandoned 
by  their  proprietors,  and  sold  out  at  very  low  prices,  while  an  ex- 

*  As  a  preparatory  measure  to  proper  legal  enactments  on  this  subject,  the  institotion 
of  sanitary  surreys,  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  authorities,  would  become 
necessary.  These  surveys  would  include  an  accurate  investigation  into  the  conditioa  of 
confined  and  crowded  localities,  with  a  chart  of  the  town  or  city,  which  should  reveal 
at  a  glance  its  interior  arrangement,  and  thus  enable  the  proper  officers  to  act  under- 
standingly. 
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emption  for  a  few  succeeding  years  partially  restored  confidence, 
and  caused  them  to  be  re-occupied,  to  be  again  deserted  by  their 
new  owners,  at  the  occurrence  of  another  epidemic. 

It  is  belieyed  by  many  that  the  constraetion  of  the  dam  on  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  has  contributed  largely  to  render  these 
suburbs  unhealthy;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  doubt  of  the  fact; 
though  during  some  seasons,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  autumn  of  1847, 
there  were  many  cases  of  fever  along  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  dam,  and  in  the  sections  of  the  city  before  alluded  to. 

Drahuxgej  ^c. — Philadelphia  enjoys  great  advantages  in  the  facility 
vith  which  a  system  of  drainage  maybe  carried  out.  It  has  the  natural 
advantages  of  surface  and  soil,  together  with  a  careful  regulation  of 
lines  and  heights  in  all  the  streets,  lanes,  and  courts,  embraced  in  the 
limits  of  the  city  and  districts,  which  proves  amply  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  The  water  is  carried  off  by  means  of  common  sewers,  at 
the  corners  of  the  principal  streets,  which  are  generally  sufficient, 
though  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  Marine  T.  Chandler,  assistant 
city  surveyor,  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sub-drainage  would 
be  advantageous.  (See  letter  of  M.  T.  Chandler.  Report  of  Joint 
Committee  of  Select  and  Common  Councils,  on  Public  Hygiene,  ^c, 
p/12.)  The  public  sewers  vary  in  size  from  three  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  clear,  and  with  their  branches,  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate, at  the  present  time,  to  eleven  and  three-quarter  miles,  more 
than  four  and  a  half  miles  of  which  are  discharged  through  the 
Bock  street  sewer  into  the  river  Delaware;  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
construct  another  sewer  at  Walnut  street,  to  take  off  a  portion  of 
this  drainage,  and  to  accommodate  additional  branches  which  the 
increasing  accumulation  of  water  may  require.  In  the  surrounding 
districts,  the  sewerage  amounts  to  fifteen  and  three-quarter  miles. 
The  cesspools  at  the  inlet  of  the  sewers  are  apt  to  become  filled  up 
with  putrid  filth,  thus  impeding  the  course  of  the  water,  and  some- 
times during  heavy  rains  causing  a  temporary  overflow  of  the  gutters ; 
to  prevent  this,  these  inlets  are  frequently  cleaned  out,  by  raising 
up  the  mud  which  collects  in  them  and  depositing  it  on  the  pavement ; 
a  practice  which,  in  hot  weather,  causes  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
to  be  charged  with  a  sickening  effluvium.  If  some  other  plan  of 
cleansing  these  inlets  could  be  devised,  it  would  no  doubt  add  to  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  city.  (See  letter  of  Samuel  Haines, 
City  Sorveyor,  pp.  17  and  18.  Report  on  Public  Hygiene.) 
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The  plan  of  flnBhing,  by  copious  effusions  of  water  into  the  sewer, 
80  adyantageonslj  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  migbt  be  introduced 
into  our  cities  with  great  benefit.  The  trapping  of  the  sewers,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  emission  of  noxious  gases  from  the 
inlets,  has  been  partially  attempted  in  Philadelphia,  but  with  results 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  As  this  has,  however,  been 
well  accomplished  elsewhere,  it  is  presumed  that  further  experience 
will  perfect  it  here.  The  great  mass  of  the  drainage  of  the  city  and 
districts  is  necessarily  surface  drainage,  inasmuch  as  the  densely 
built  area  of  the  town  occupies  but  five  sqtiare  miles,  while  the  total 
amount  of  sewers  is  but  twenty-seven  miles  in  extent. 

The  drainage  by  these  arrangements  would  be  amply  sufficient, 
were  the  municipal  regulations  to  enforce  cleanliness  strictly  adhered 
to.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  obstructions  occur  from  the 
collection  of  offal  in  the  gutters  deposited  in  violation  of  the  law, 
thereby  adding  to  the  causes  of  ill  health.  Another  impediment  to 
a  perfect  system  of  drainage,  consists  in  the  mode  of  paving  the 
streets  and  carriage  ways  of  the  city  with  rounded  pebble  stones, 
the  interstices  between  which  furnish  a  lodgment  for  dirt  and  water, 
much  of  which  percolates  into  the  stratum  below.  The  substi- 
tution of  cubical  blocks  for  the  present  method  of  paving  would  in 
a  great  measure  remedy  this  difficulty.  If  sub-soil  drainage  of  the 
pavements,  where  practicable,  ifere  resorted  to,  the  effluvium  and 
moisture  arising  from  them  would  be  further  diminished,  and  their 
durability  and  level  more  perfectly  maintained. 

There  is,  also,  in  certain  portions  of  the  districts  recently  settled, 
and  in  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  these  localities,  an  entire 
deficiency  of  pavement,  and  consdtjuently  of  adequate  drainage;  and 
even  in  some  of  the  old  portions  of  the  town,  especially  in  Moya- 
mensing,  a  few  alleys  are  still  unpaved.  As  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment progresses,  and  new  buildings  are  erected,  this  difficulty  is 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Cleansing^  ^c, — The  streets  are  cleansed  by  contract,  with  some 
exceptions,  once  a  week ;  the  contract  in  some  instances  being  given 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  value  of  the  street  dirt  being  held,  not 
only  as  an  equivalent,  but  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  contractors. 
The  mode  adopted  is  as  follows. 

The  streets  are  first  watered  in  dry  seasons,  and  then  by  the 
application  of  large  birch  brooms,  aided  by  iron  scrapers  for  the 
gutters,  the  dirt  is  gathered  into  heaps,  on  either  side  of  the  street, 
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taken  np  by  carts,  and  deposited  on  yacant  lots,  subjacent  to  the 
outskirts  of  every  district  appropriated  for  the  same  by  the  several 
manicipal  authorities.  From  thence  it  is  sold  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers  as  manure.  The  kitchen  offal  and  slops  from  houses,  are 
generally  collected  by  covered  water-tight  carts,  sent  round  on  par- 
ticular days  through  the  week,  taken  out  of  the  city,  and  the  most 
of  it  converted  into  swill  for  hogs,  while  the  dry  refuse,  from  houses, . 
is  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  sold  for  filling  in  lots  and^treets 
in  the  new  and  out^  precincts  of  the  city  and  liberties.  {See  Com- 
munication of  Board  of  Health  to  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene, — 
herewith  presented.) 

Some  streets  are  cleansed  by  the  above  method  twice  in  each 
week,  and  others  once  a  week;  and  all  the  p'aved  courts,  lanes,  and 
alleys  within  the  city  limits  are  included  in  the  contracts.  Unpaved 
avenues  are  not  so  cleansed,  and  cpmplaints  are  often  made  that  the 
confined  courts  and  alleys  receive  less  attention  than  the  larger  and 
better  ventilated  streets.  {See  Communication  of  Board  of  Health.) 

The  contractors  further  engage  to  remove  the  kitchen  offal  which 
nay  be  placed  by  housekeepers  in  some  convenient  place,  dail^y 
from  the  first  day  of  June  to  the  first  day  of  October,  three  times  a 
week  during  the  months  of  May  and  October,  and  twice  a  week 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year ;  and  also  completely  to  cleanse 
and  wash  the  market-houses,  twice  in  each  week,  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  first  of  October. 

The  efficacy  of  the  above  regulations  depends  both  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  contractors,  and  upon  the  carefulness  of  housekeepers. 
Lapses  of  duty  in  the  former  can  generally  be  detected,  and  re- 
medied by  the  proper  authorities ;  while  carelessness  in  the  latter  is 
not  so  easily  reached.  Upon « this  latter  point,  we  are  impelled  to 
quote  the  following  remarks  of  Charles  A.  Poulson,  Esq.,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Councils,  to  whose  report  we  have  so  fre- 
quently had  reference.  ^^  But  the  deficiency  in  cleanliness  most  to  be 
dreaded,"  say  the  committee,  '^  exists  even  in  our  midst,  from  a  care- 
less or  culpable  want  of  this  virtue  in  private  residences.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  this  grievous  evil  does  not  obtain  solelt/  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  in  lanes,  in  courts,  and  in 
alleys ;  but  actually  exists  also  on  the  premises  of  persons  whose 
means  are  adequate  to  procure  a  better  state  of  things;  where 
tiiere  are  cellars,  vaults,  sinks,  privies,  and  other  secret  and  hidden 
depositories  of  filth  to  be  found,  in  some  cases  we  may,  perhaps, 
charitably  hope  unknown  to  those  most  immediately  interested^* 
VOL.  n. — 81 
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heads  of  families."  Another  source  of  insalubrity  arises  from  several 
open  drains,  or  natural  water-courses  in  the  districts  (but  not  in  the 
city  proper,  where  they  also  existed  in  former  times,  but  have  been 
converted  into  sewers).  These  are  gradually  undergoing  the  same 
process,  and  in  the  progress  of  improvements  will,  no  doubt,  be  soon 
obliterated.  The  numerous  piggeries  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
and  districts,  furnish  a  source  of  insalubrity,  which  is  much  com- 
plained of.  In  some  of  the  narrow  alleys  and  courts,  inhabited  by 
the  poor,  large  numbers  of  pig-sties  are  to  be  found,  sending  forth 
their  noxious  gases,  and  thereby  adding  another  to  the  already 
accumulated  causes  of  disease  in  those  confined  situations ;  while 
the  existence  of  large  piggeries,  in  the  open  lots  around  the  city, 
sometimes  infects  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Ventilatian  of  Pvhlie  Buildings. — Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Philadelphia,  including  court-houses,  school-rooms,  places  of 
public  worship,  lecture-rooms,  halls  devoted  to  scientific  purposes, 
hospitals,  prisons,  &;c.,  are  provided  with  no  means  of  ventilation, 
except  by  casual  opening  of  the  windows  and  doors.  A  few  are 
provided  with  the  additional  contrivance  of  one  or  more  openings  in 
the  ceiling,  sometimes  connected  with  louvers  in  the  roof,  which 
afford  partial,  though  by  no  means  free  ventilation.  A  small  num- 
ber of  houses  of  worship  and  school-houses,  have  recently  resorted 
to  forced  ventilation,  by  means  of  fires  in  lofty  flues  or  chimneys, 
but  in  no  instance,  that  we  know  of,  has  this  plan  been  perfected  so 
as  to  secure  a  pure  atmosphere  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

The  west  wing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  devoted  to  the  female 
patients,  is  believed  to  be  the  best  ventilated  building  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  similar  institution  in  the 
Union ;  the  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  are  combined,  so 
as  to  render  the  atmosphere  comparatively  pure,  and  well-tempered 
during  the  cool  seasons. 

Ventilation  in  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  is  especially  faulty ; 
and  the  want  of  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in 
these  establishments.  The  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air,  is  particularly  felt  in  prisons  conducted  on  the  plan  of  separate 
confinement,  as  in  Pennsylvania;  inasmuch  as  the  convicts  are  con- 
fined to  their  cells  both  day  and  night,  and  have  no  opportunity  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  except  during  an  hour  each  day,  in  a  small 
yard  attached  to  the  cell.  In  the  congregate  prisons,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  ventilation  of  the  cells  is  equally  bad,  the  prisoners 
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spend  the  daj  either  in  working  in  the  open  air,  or  in  spacions 
workshops,  and  are  exposed  to  the  confined  air  of  the  cell  only  dur- 
ing the  night* 

The  school-houses  are  also  generally  hadly  ventilated,  though  in 
some,  recently  built,  greater  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
subject.  The  evils  of  defective  ventilation  in  these  institutions  are 
especially  worthy  of  regard.  In  them,  children,  whose  constitutions 
are  in  the  process  of  formation,  spend  some  five  or  six  hours  during 
the  day,  engaged  in  mental  labour,  and  subjected  to  the  necessary 
discipline  of  a  school.  It  often  happens  too,  that  the  school-rooms 
are  ^over-crowded,  and  during  cold  weather  the  windows  are  kept 
tight,  and  they  are  heated  by  red-hot  coal  stoves,  or  by  furnaces  in 
the  cellar,  a  combination  of  circumstances  eminently  injurious  to 
health,  at  an  age  when  the  constitution  has  need  of  a  full  supply  of 
the  agents  which  nature  has  furnished  for  its  development  and 
support. 

Since  the  introduction  of  anthracite  coal,  the  ventilation,  both  of 
public  and  private  buildings,  is  more  defective  than  formerly,  when 
bouses  were  chiefly  heated  by  wood  in  open  fire  places,  although  the 
degree  of  warmth  and  comfort  is  greater  than  by  the  old  method. 

The  introduction  of  furnaces  in  lieu  of  the  open  grates,  is  also 
believed  to  have  diminished  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  by  intro- 
ducing air  into  the  room  at  too  low  a  dew  point,  and  charged  with 
dust. 

The  heated  air  is  also  apt  to  be  impure  by  containing  a  portion  of 
the  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal,  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  dust,  which  is  always  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  where  open  fires  are  employed  as  auxiliary  to  the  furnace, 
as  is  now  done  in  many  private  dwellings,  the  ventilation  is  improved 
so  far  as  the  quantity  of  air  is  concerned,  though  the  quality  remains 
the  same.  As  furnaces  are  now  generally  constructed,  their  influ- 
ence upon  life  and  health  must  be  more  or  less  prejudicial ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  that  a  reformation  in  this  mode  of  heating 
should  be  speedily  efiected. 

The  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes, 
is  also  intimately  connected  with  the  public  health.  In  many  of 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  these  houses,  especially  those  built  in 
confined  situations,  there  are  no  flues,  chimneys,  or  other  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  air,  and  in  these  rooms  four  or  five  persons  often 
sleep.  Other  small  houses  are  supplied  with  flues  or  small  chim- 
neys, which  are  closed  up  in  winter,  and  the  rooms  heated  by  close 
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ooftl-stoves*    In  either  ease,  the  deprivation  of  air  m^st  be  exceed- 
ingly injurious,  eapeciallj  to  young  children. 

Public  Sqfuires, — Philadelphia  is  justly  celebrated  for  her  beauti- 
ful public  squares.  Four  of  these,  occupying  positions  intermediate 
between  the  river  Delaware  and  Broad  street,  and  between  this 
street  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  originally  known  as  the  north-east 
and  south-east,  and  north-west  and  south-west  squares,  were  laid 
out  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  city,  by  Penn  himself,  and  devised 
to  the  city,  to  be  for  ever  kept  open  as  public  grounds,  and  used  as 
Moorefields,  in  London,  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  recreation. 

Each  of  these  squares  contains  eight  acres  of  ground ;  they  are 
beautified  by  handsome  shade  trees,  and  are  kept  in  order  by  the 
city. 

Besides  these,  Wm.  Penn  laid  out  a  plot  of  ten  acres,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  on  the  main  thoroughfare  between  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  intended  as  a  site  for  the  public  buildings,  when 
the  city  should  become  large  and  populous. 

This  was  called  the  Centre  Square,  and,  like  the  others,  was  de- 
vised to  the  city,  to  be  kept  open  as  a  public  ground.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  Philadelphia,  this  spot  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  woods, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  Friends*  meeting-house,  and  subse- 
quently it  became  the  site  of  a  handsome  edifice,  which  was  a  re- 
ceiving fountain  for  the  first  water-works  on  the  Schuylkill,  erected 
in  1799.  After  the  erection  of  the  Fairmount  works,  this  structure 
was  demolished,  and  the  square  became  again  a  public  common. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  open,  as 
originally  intended,  but  was  intersected  by  two  wide  streets,  and 
surrounded  by  another,  thus  seriously  curtailing  its  original  dimen- 
sions, and  dividing  the  remainder  into  four  small  open  spaces,  which 
have  recently  been  dedicated  to  public  use,  and  are  but  partially 
improved. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot,  to  cover  these  desirable  open  grounds 
with  four  huge  buildings,  to  be  used  as  depots  for  the  railroads  which 
meet  at  this  point,  and  the  mercantile  interest  is  clamorous  for  this 
further  encroachment  on  the  original  design  of  the  founder.  If 
public  health  and  salubrity  are  to  be  considered  paramount  to  mo- 
neyed interest,  some  other  spot  will  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
Philadelphia  will  be  spared  this  additional  infliction  upon  her  fair 
proportions. 

Another  beautiful  square,  not  included  in  the  original  plot  of  the 
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citj,  has  since  been  added,  namely,  Independence  Square,  upon  which 
are  located  the  public  buildings,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  This  ground  originally  belonged  to  the  State,  of  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  the  city  corporation,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  pub- 
lic square.  It  is  planted  with  magnificent  shade  trees,  and  is,  in 
common  with  the  other  squares  enumerated,  greatly  admired  for 
the  neatness  and  taste  with  which  it  is  kept. 

In  addition  to  these  open  grounds  within  the  city  limits,  the  cor- 
poration has  wisely  appropriated  the  grounds  at  Fairmount  to  pub- 
lic use,  and  has  ornamented  them  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance highly  creditable  to  the  city.  This  beautiful  spot,  easily 
accessible  by  omnibuses  f^om  all  parts  of  the  city,  is  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  healthful 
recreation. 

In  the  districts  of  Philadelphia,  including  a  much  larger  spaoe 
than  the  city  proper,  and  crowded  in  many  parts  with  population, 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  public  squares. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  the  fact,  that  ground  is 
now  comparatively  cheap  in  many  portions  of  these  districts,  and 
that  many  spaces,  now  open,  would  furnish  admirable  situations  for 
public  squares.  In  the  districts  of  Spring  Garden,  and  of  Penn, 
situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  proper,  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful hills  overlooking  the  city,  now  open  commons,  which,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  might  be  secured  to  these  corporations,  and  ap- 
propriated to  public  use ;  whereas,  if  the  matter  is  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  few  years  longer,  the  march  of  improvement,  which  is  rapidly 
extending  in  this  direction,  will  level  down  these  commanding  emi- 
nences, and  busy  thoroughfares  will  take  their  place. 

The  importance  of  public  open  grounds,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
city,  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
founder  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  first  plan,  and  his  foresight  has  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants  those  which  they  now  possess.  He  looked, 
not  only  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  his  own  times,  but  to  the 
welfare  of  future  generations.  A  more  contracted  policy  seems  now 
to  prevail;  and  the  future  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  extensive 
districts  which  have  grown  up  around  the  city,  and  which  vie  with 
it  in  wealth  and  population,  is  now  in  danger  for  want  of  *a  spirit  of 
liberality,  which  would  disregard  an  immediate  outlay,  where  a 
great  future  benefit  was  to  be  attained. 

Supply  of  Water. — Amongst  the  sources  of  health  and  salubrity 
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with  wUcli  Philadelphia  is  favoured,  is  an  abundant  supply  of  excel- 
lent water.  This  is  derived  from  the  river  Schuylkill,  through  the 
admirable  works  located  at  Fairmount*  The  water  is  pumped  by 
machinery  into  reservoirs  built  at  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  from 
thence  is  distributed  through  the  city. 

The  main  trunks,  proceeding  from  these  reservoirs,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  the  subsidence  of  any  sediment,  which  may  exist  in 
the  water,  previous  to  its  passage  into  the  smaller  pipes  which  carry 
it  onward;  and,  except  after  great  freshets  in  the  river,  when  the 
water  is  apt  to  be  turbid  for  several  days,  it  is  drawn  from  the  hy- 
drants in  a  very  pure  state.  It  is  estimated,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Water  Works,  that  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
in  which  this  impurity  exists,  is  about  twenty.  ^^  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  the  city  by  two  principal  iron  mains  of  twenty  inches 
diameter ;  from  these  are  carried  lateral  mains,  varying  in  size  from 
three  to  sixteen  inches  diameter,  and  extending,  in  the  city  proper 
alone,  nearly  seventy-five  miles.""*" 

The  water  is  carried  into  all  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  and  into 
almost  all  the  public  lanes  and  alleys  east  of  Broad  street,  but  be- 
tween that  street  and  the  Schuylkill,  the  distribution  is  not  so  com- 
plete; this  being  regulated  chiefly  by  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
street.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  houses  in  the  city  are 
furnished  with  hydrants ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  3,500  fami- 
lies obtain  their  supply  of  water  from  the  public  hydrant  pumps, 
which  are  placed  along  the  principal  streets. 

The  districts  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  and  Ken- 
sington, lying  north  of  the  city  proper,  are  supplied  with  water  by 
a  distinct  set  of  works,  under  the  control  of  these  corporations ;  and 
since  their  opening,  the  distribution  in  this  direction  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

The  number  of  baths  in  private  houses,  receiving  their  supply 
from  Fairmount,  was  estimated  in  1847  at  8,521 ;  while  the  number 
of  tenants  who  paid  for  a  supply  of  water  during  the  same  year  was 
15,205  in  the  city  proper.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  baths  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  private  hydrants  existing 
on  the  premises  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  practice  of  bathing  was  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  number. 

*  Letter  of  Frederick  Graff,  Saperintendent  of  Fairmoant  Water  Works.  Report  of 
Joint  Special  Committee  of  Select  and  Common  Gooncils  of  Philadelphia,  on  PuUic 
Hygiene. 
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A  rapid  improyement  is,  howeyer,  manifest  in  this  respect ;  and 
in  most  of  the  houses  recently  erected  on  the  main  streets,  or  noir 
in  progress,  conyeniences  for  bathing  are  famished — and  a  bath- 
house is  considered  indispensable  to  domestic*  comfort.  There  is, 
howeyer,  a  general  absence  of  bathing  apparatus,  and  eyen  of  hy- 
drants, in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  especially  in  the 
confined  courts  and  alleys  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  city.  This 
is  a  great  eyil,  and  calls  loudly  for  public  interference.  A  regula- 
tion, enforcing  the  introduction  of  water  into  eyery  house,  would, 
it  seems  to  us,  fall  within  the  powers  of  municipal  bodies.  Upon 
this  point,  in  reply  to  ninth  query  of  the  committee,  touching  the 
effectiye  administration  of  existing  ordinances,  in  regard  to  health, 
the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Health  remark :  *^  The 
agents  of  municipal  bodies  execute  the  orders  of  the  body  they  re- 
present ;  but  it  is  belieyed  that  a  yery  short-sighted,  circumscribed 
policy  obtains  too  generally  in  the  administration  of  local  ordinances, 
with  reference  to  public  health  in  the  free  u%e  of  watery  which  it 
should  be  made  obligatory  to  haye  introduced  into  eyery  house 
erected,  howeyer  smalL  By  facilitating  the  means  of  frequent  bath- 
ing in  families — particularly  the  poor  and  labouring  classes — the 
effect  would  soon  be  apparent,  by  remoying  a  prominent  cause  of 
disease,  and  contribute  to  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical  improye- 
ment of  the  lower  classes  of  society." 

But  fiye  public  baths  exist  within  the  city  limits,  and  one  in  the 
district  of  Spring  Garden;  and  the  entrance  to  these  is  at  a  cost 
which  excludes  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  with- 
out the  facilities  of  bathing  at  their  own  houses.  Could  the  system 
of  model  bathing-houses  and  cheap  baths,  be  introduced  here  as  in 
Bome  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  public 
conyenience,  and  be  promotiye  of  health.  By  this  plan,  the  means 
of  bathing,  at  least  once  a  week,  would  be  furnished  to  the  labouring 
population,  while  the  priyate  interest  of  no  one  would  suffer. 

A  beneyolent  institution,  recently  established  in  the  district  of 
Moyamensing,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  poor, 
haye  connected  within  their  building  a  range  of  baths,  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  to  which  access  is  had  by  tickets,  furnished 
at  the  rate  of  three  cents  each,  or  by  its  equiyalent  in  labour.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  highly  commendable,  and  has,  probably,  been  the 
means,  in  this  instance,  of  furnishing  baths  to  many  poor  creatures 
in  this  section  of  Philadelphia,  who  haye  neyer  before  enjoyed  that 
luxury ;  and  who,  from  their  filthy  condition,  are  peculiarly  in  want 
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of  it.  The  multiplication  of  snch  establishmentfi,  especially  in  parts 
of  the  city  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  open  at  s 
mere  nominal  cost,  would  be  an  excellent  practical  measnre  of  be- 
neyolence ;  and  would,  we  belieye,  diminish  the  liabilities  to  disease 
amongst  a  large  class,  who  are  now  much  exposed. 

The  quality  of  Schuylkill  water  is  excellent,  both  for  drinking 
and  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  four  or  five  grains  of  foreign  mat- 
ter are  contained  in  a  gallon ;  and  of  this,  one-half  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  obtained  in  its  passage  through  the  limestone  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  supply  furnished  to  the  city  is  ample,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing it,  when  necessary,  easy. 

At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  each  tenant  receives,  on  an  aver- 
age, 179  gallons  per  day ;  and,  allowing  six  persons  to  a  family,  30 
gallons  daily  to  each  individual.'*' 

In  order  to  secure  the  water  from  contamination  by  manufactories, 
sewers,  &c.,  located  above  the  dam,  the  city  corporation  have  re- 
cently purchased  the  ground,  skirting  the  river  for  some  distance 
above  the  water  works,  which  it  now  holds  as  public  property. 

The  conversion  of  this  attractive  spot,  once  occupied  as  a  country 
seat  by  the  late  Henry  Pratt,  and  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  gar- 
dens, into  a  public  square  or  park,  which  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  citizens,  and  be  connected  with  the  grounds  at  Fairmomnt,  would 
add  additional  attraction  to  this  favorite  place  of  resort,  and  consti- 
tute an  important  link  in  that  chain  of  influences  which  counteract 
the  deleterious  effects  upon  health  induced  by  the  evils  of  a  crowded 
population  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Prison  Discipline  in  Philadelphia. — ^A  resolution  passed  by  the 
Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  directs  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Hygiene  to  ^^the  effects  of  confinement  in  prisons 
and  penitentiaries;  and  of  the  discipline  in  general,  in  those  institu- 
tions, on  the  health  of  their  inmates."  Without  entering  into  an 
extended  inquiry  upon  this  important  subject,  the  imdersigned  would 
simply  present  a  few  facts  and  conclusions,  derived  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  of  the  Moyamensing 
or  County  Prison,  both  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

These  prisons,  as  is  generally  known,  are  conducted  upon  the 
plan  of  separate  confinement,  which  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  and 

*  See  Letter  of  F.Giaffi  Esq.,  in  Report  of  Committee  on  Pablic  Hygiene,  to  CboneUt. 
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haTe  been  in  operation  for  a  snfficient  length  of  time  to  enable  ns  to 
arrive  at  important  resoItB  as  to  the  influence  of  this  system  upon 
health. 

From  the  last  Annoal  Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  we 
learn  that  since  its  opening  in  1829,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848, 
2421  prisoners  have  been  confined  there,  of  whom  214  have  died, 
being  a  mortality  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

In  the  County  Prison,  from  its  opening  in  Tenth  mo.  (October), 
1885,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  2818  prisoners  were  admitted 
to  hard  labour,  of  whom  155  have  died,  being  an  average  mortality 
of  5.50.  {See  Second  Annual  Report  of  Inspectors  of  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  p.  21.) 

This  disproportion  between  the  two  institutions  is  belieyed  to  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
sentences  of  their  inmates. 

In  the  State  Prison,  persons  convicted  of  the  higher  crimes  are 
confined,  their  sentences  varying  from  one  to  twenty-one  years,  and 
averaging  at  least  three  years ;  while  in  the  County  Prison,  the 
period  of  confinement  for  less  grave  offences  is  much  shorter,  many 
being  confined  under  six  months,  and  a  large  majority  not  orer  a 
year.  Thus,  in  the  year  1848,  of  160  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard 
labour,  67  were  sentenced  for  under  six  months,  40  over  six  months, 
89  for  one  year  and  over,  11  for  two  years  and  over,  and  8  for 
three  years  and  over. 

The  mortality  in  both  institutions  is  sufficiently  high  to  excite 
anxious  inquiry,  and  to  create  doubts  as  to  the  favourable  influence 
of  their  discipline  upon  health.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
inmates  of  prisons  are  composed  chiefly  of  young  and  middle-aged 
men,  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  being  between  twenty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  prisons  upon  the  separate  plan  are 
usually  exempt  from  the  epidemic  and  infectious  disorders  which 
prevail  in  crowded  communities,  this  amount  of  mortality  is  the 
more  striking. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1840,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the 
deaths  occurring  in  Philadelphia  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth 
year,  were  only  one  in  about  260  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  period 
of  life.  Those  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years  of  age, 
were  1  in  about  102 ;  between  the  thirtieth  and  fijftieth  years,  1 
in  about  57.  This  estimate  includes  the  coloured  population, 
whose  general  average  of  mortality,  when  taken  separately,  is 
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higher  than  the  nrhites.*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  ig 
a  wide  difference  between  the  deaths  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  and 
of  persons  of  the  same  age  ont  of  prison.  Allowance  mnst  be 
made,  of  course,  for  the  vicious  and  irregular  habits  of  convicts, 
and  for  their  defective  health  on  admission,  but,  even  with  this 
abatement,  there  is  still  a  large  mortality  to  be  attributed  to  other 

causes.f 

In  examining  into  the  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to 
influence  these  results,  several  points  present  themselves  as  deserv- 
ing of  especial  attention. 

First.  Prisoners  in  separate  prisons,  are  confined  both  by  day 
and  night  to  small,  illy-ventilated  cells,  which  are  shut  out  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  consequently  damp  and  gloomy.  To 
these  cells,  yards  are  attached,  in  which  the  convicts  are  allowed  to 
exercise  an  hour  each  day ;  but  the  walls  enclosing  these  spaces  are 
«o  high  as  to  cut  off  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  to  prevent  the 
access  of  the  sunlight,  except  for  a  short  time  each  day.  To  this 
cell  and  yard  the  prisoner  is  constantly  restricted,  and  his  trade  or 
occupation  is  carried  on  in  the  same  narrow  apartment  in  which  he 
eats  and  sleeps.  He  has,  by  this  arrangement,  no  opportunity  for 
exercise  or  employment  in  the  open  air,  and  is  breathing,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  without  the  relief  of  a  change  of 
position  and  scene  to  a  workshop,  or  of  a  walk  to  and  from  his 
daily  labour. 

Second.  The  occupations  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  sepa- 
irate  prisons  are  sedentary  and  unhealthy ;  weaving  and  shoemaking 
being  the  principal  trades  in  these  institutions. 

Third.  The  length  of  sentences  to  which  prisoners  are  subjected 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death ;  and,  in  separate  prisons, 
operates  with  more  intensity  than  in  the  congregate  prisons,  in 
which  the  confinement  is  less  rigid,  and  the  occupations  more  health- 
ful. Close  confinement,  which  might  be  borne  with  impiunty  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  becomes  prejudicial  when  carried  beyond  this 
period ;  and  if  prolonged  to  four  or  five  years,  often  breaks  down 
the  health  of  body  and  mind,  if  it  does  not  destroy  life. 

Fourth.    The  most  prominent  cause  of  the  large  mortality  in 

*  Emerson  on  Vital  StatiBtics  of  Philadelphia,  Amer.  Jonm.  of  Me<L  Sciences,  Joly, 
1848,  p.  19. 

t  In  1846,  there  were  13  deaths,  of  whom  9  entered  the  institntion  in  imperfect 
health ;  in  1847, 9  deaths,  of  whom  3  entered  in  imperfect  health ;  in  1846, 16  deaths,  of 
whom  11  entered  in  imperfect  health. 
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the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  intolerance  of  the 
coloured  prisoners  of  this  method  of  confinement,  and  their  com- 
parative good  health  under  the  milder  system  of  associated  labour. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  coloured  race  was  noticed  very  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  Benj.  H.  Coates,  of 
this  city,  which  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
in  the  year  1848,  and  has  since  been  published. 

Ample  experience  since  that  time  has  confirmed  the  views  then 
expressed  by  Dr.  Goates,  and  the  subject  is  now  claiming  renewed 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  1681  white  prisoners 
received  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
73  have  died;  and  of  the  whole  number  of  790  coloured  prisoners, 
141  have  died!  {See  Note  to  Physician's  Report,  in  Twentieth  An- 
nual Report,  p.  1.) 

At  the  County  Prison,  a  nearly  equal  disproportion  exists.  Of 
1526  whites  received  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  87  have  died ; 
while  of  1392  blacks,  admitted  up  to  the  same  period,  118  have 
died!  {See  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Phila- 
delphia County  Prison,  made  February,  1849.) 

The  proportional  mortality  amongst  the  coloured  population  in 
the  community  at  large,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  account  for 
this  wide  difference  in  prisons ;  but  this  is  found  entirely  inadequate 
to  explain  it. 

The  average  mortality  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
during  the  decennial  period  from  1880  to  1840,  has  been  estimated 
at  1  in  48 ;  while  the  general  average  of  the  coloured  population 
for  the  same  period  was  1  in  81,  and  in  the  year  1840  it  was  as 
low  as  1  in  38^^*. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  another  cause  for  this  increased 
mortality  amongst  the  coloured  prisoners,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  average  length  of  their  sentences  for  the  same  class  of  crimes  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  white  prisoners;  and  that  they  seldom  par- 
take of  executive  clemency.  Out  of  278  pardons,  granted  since 
the  opening  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  but  25  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  unfortunate  class,  notwithstanding  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  inmates. 

The  causes  above  indicated  predispose  to  the  development  of 

*  See  Emenon  on  Vital  Statistios  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  IS  and  19. 
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scrofula  and  conBumption,  and  it  is  found  that  tlie  large  proportion 
of  the  deaths  oocorring  in  our  prisons  are  from  these  diseases. 

The  development  of  insanity  in  penal  institutions,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  two  systems  of  confinement  known  as  the  separate 
and  congregate,  is,  at  this  time,  exciting  a  deep  interest  both  here  and 
abroad.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  larger  ratio  of  insane  to  the 
sane,  wiU  be  found  in  all  prisons,  than  in  the  community  at  large ; 
while  many  belieye  that  there  is  a  striking  connection  between  in- 
sanity and  crime,  and  a  strong  proclivity  to  the  commission  of  out- 
rages against  the  laws,  even  on  the  part  of  those  hereditarily  predis- 
posed to  mental  disease.  Some  interesting  inquiries  upon  this  point 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Given,  the  present  resident  physician  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  the 
seventeenth  annual  report  from  that  institution. 

It  is  believed  by  Dr.  Given,  that  9.09  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
committed  there  are  insane  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that 
20.20^  of  them  have  insane  relatives  bearing  to  them  different  de- 
grees of  consanguinity. 

If  this  observation  be  true  in  reference  to  convicts  generally,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  more  insanity  in  a  prison  popula- 
tion than  amongst  other  classes.  The  question  for  us  to  consider, 
however,  is.  Sow  far  does  the  diseipline  of  a  prieon  tend  to  the 
development  of  the  disease;  or  in  what  proportion  of  the  convicts 
who  enter  with  sound  minds,  is  it  induced  ? 

Upon  this  point,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  furnished 
with  the  same  accurate  and  detailed  information  as  is  contained  in 
the  admirable  tables  of  physical  health  before  referred  to.  We  have 
tables,  however,  from  both  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  which  present 
the  actual  amount  of  insanity  occurring  in  each  year  in  these  insti- 
tutions, and  from  the  county  prison  a  table  showing  all  the  cases  whidi 
have  been  under  lareatment  there,  from  the  opening  of  the  institution 
in  1885,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  with  the  age,  sex,  colour,  date 
of  sentence,  period  of  attack,  &c.,  of  each  patient.  From  this  we  learn 
that,  in  the  county  prison,  twenty-three  insane  prisoners  have  been 
under  treatment,  out  of  2,818  who  have  been  in  confinement.  Of 
these,  14  are  reported  as  having  been  insane  on  admission  leaving 
but  9  cases  originating  in  the  prison. 

We  have  no  similar  table  from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  but, 
by  reference  to  the  annual  tables  of  insanity  (which  of  late  years 
have  been  very  full  and  complete},  we  can  ascertain  the  number  re- 
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piorted  for  any  giyen  period.  With  a  view  of  presenting  the  present 
condition  of  that  establishment,  we  will  refer  to  the  statistics  for  the 
past  three  years,  as  found  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenti- 
eth annual  reports ;  premising  that  only  the  new  cases,  originating 
in  the  prison,  are  put  down  in  these  tables* 

In  1846,  8  cases  of  insanity  are  reported,  in  a  population  of 
S08  prisoners  in  confinement  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1847, 
9  new  cases  are  reported  from  294  inmates,  and  in  1848,  10  cases 
firom  292  inmates.  All  of  these  27  cases  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  sound  mind  on  admission;  9  were  ascertained  to  have  had  insane 
relatives  in  difierent  degrees  of  consanguinity;  from  7,  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  on  this  point,  and  in  the  other  11  no  such 
tendency  existed.  15  are  recorded  as  entering  the  institution  in 
good  health,  and  12  in  imperfect  health. 

The  large  disproportion  here  manifest  between  the  two  institutions, 
is  probably  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  same  causes  which 
influence  the  mortality,  as  before  referred  to,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  offences  for  which  convicts  are  confined  in  the  county  prison,  are 
of  a  less  grave  character,  and  not  so  likely  to  produce  mental  dis- 
tress. Another  cause  may  be,  that  the  seclusion  in  the  county 
prison  is  much  less  rigid  than  in  the  State  institution,  prisoners 
communicating  with  great  ease,  and  being  generally  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  large  amount  of  insanity  and  mor- 
tality revealed  by  the  reports  of  both  these  institutions,  has  created 
in  many  candid  and  humane  minds,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  discipline  adopted  therein.  Many  believe,  however,  that  these 
results  are  not  fairly  attributable  to  the  system  of  separate  confine- 
jnent,  but  that  they  might  be  greatly  diminished  by  a  more  strict 
regard  to  hygienic  laws,  than  has  heretofore  been  observed.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  present  eflicient  medical  officer  of 
the  State  Peniteptiary ;  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  report  for 

1847. 

^'  When  speaking  ot  the  physical  health,  I  stated  my  belief  that, 
ly  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  mortality  could  be  reduced  very 
greatly,  without  the  slightest  encroachment  on  the  principles  of  sepa- 
ration ;  and  now,  as  regards  the  mental  health,  I  repeat  the  same 
conviction,  with  even  greater  confidence  in  its  truth,  and,  if  possible, 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  see  the  necessary  measures  put  in  immediate 
operation."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  insane  prisoners  in  1848, 
he  remarks:  ^^  As  regards  those  who  become  insane  during  their  im- 
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prisonment^  some  efforts  ought  certainly  to  be  made  to  haye  them 
placed  under  more  suitable  influences  for  their  restoration  to  health, 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  based  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the 
results  which  have  thus  far  attended  it  can  be  altered  by  an  admi- 
nistration more  consonant  with  the  laws  of  mental  and  physical 
health,  this  great  experiment  in  penal  discipline,  for  which  Penn- 
sylvania has  become  so  distinguished,  must  fail  of  its  humane  ptur- 
poses. 


In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  public  hygiene  of  Philadelphis, 
your  reporter  has  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  topics  suggested 
in  the  circular  letter  of  the  committee ;  he  has  aimed  rather  to  point 
out  defects  and  growing  evils,  than  to  bring  to  view  the  varied  beau- 
ties and  advantages,  which  have  given  to  this  city  a  high  reputation, 
as  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  attractive  which  is  to  be  found  in 
either  hemisphere. 

Should  the  labours  of  this  and  subsequent  committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  instrumental  in  directing  public  attention  to  abuses  in  onr 
large  cities,  and  in  bringing  about  salutary  reforms,  a  noble  work  will 
have  been  accomplished;  and  we  may  reasonably  cherish  the  hope, 
that  these  flourishing  seats  of  intelligence,  learning,  and  enterprise, 
will  become  also  the  abodes  of  health  and  salubrity. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  the  undersigned  must  acknowledge  his 
obligations  for  the  valuable  aid  furnished  in  its  preparation  by  G. 
Washington  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Emerson,  both  well  known  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  inquiries  into  the 
subject  of  public  hygiene,  and  to  Charles  A.  Poulson,  Esq.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  Drs.  Elkinton 
and  Jewell,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  their  influence  in  obtaining 
prompt  replies  to  the  circular  of  the  committee  addressed  to  these 
bodies. 

ISAAC  PARRISH. 

To  Dr.  Jakes  Wynne,  Chairman  of  CommiUee  on  Public  Hygiene,  ofUhtNor 
tional  Medical  MaocioHon. 


H. 


Public  Hygiene  of  Massaehusettd ;  bat  more  particularhf  of  the 
Oities  of  Boston  arid  Lowell*    By  J.  CuRTiSy  M.  D. 

Thb  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  sustains  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
improving  public  health*  For  a  long  time,  its  statutes  have  provided 
for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  occurring  upon 
its  territory.  Its  earlier  systems,  however,  subsided  into  a  state  of 
comparative  uselessness  from  their  great  inefficiency. 

In  1842,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  others,  memorialized  the  legis- 
lature for  a  more  perfect  and  operative  law  on  this  subject.  These 
memorials  resulted  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1842,  which  was  super- 
seded by  the  more  effectual  one  of  March  16,  1844.  This  last  act 
was  again  revised  and  materially  modified  so  as  to  augment  its 
utility,  in  the  act  which  passed  yesterday  (May  2, 1849).  Yester- 
day, also,  our  General  Court  complied  with  the  petitions  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Statistical  Association,  and 
others,  by  passing  a  resolve  which  authorizes  the  governor  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners,  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  a  plan 
for  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State.  This  is  much  in  advance  of 
anything  that  has  before  been  done  in  this  country. 

In  compliance  with  the  registration  laws,  seven  annual  reports 
have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.*  These 
reports,  though  quite  imperfect,  from  defective  modes  of  registration 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  have  nevertheless  presented  much  im- 
portant information,  especially  the  2d  and  4th,  which  were  enriched 
with  letters  from  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Each  yeiff 
has  made  an  advance  towards  accuracy  and  completeness  of  return, 
showing  that  the  system  is  becoming  better  understood,  and  enlist- 

*  These  annual  reports  embrace  ibe  twelve  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  their  date.  The  city  of  Boston  made  no  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State, 
benoe  the  oonnty  of  Safiblk  is  not  included. 
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ing  an  interest  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  knowledge  of  its 
great  utility.  Daring  the  last  five  years,  nearly  80,000  births, 
25,000  marriages,  and  50,000  deaths,  have  been  recorded.  The 
record  of  deaths  states  the  date,  age,  sex,  disease,  late  residence  and 
occupation.  From  such  tables  (a  summary  of  which  are  appended 
to  this  Beport),  especially  when  they  shall  be  nearer  perfect  under 
the  late  act,  computations  and  comparisons  of  the  highest  yalue  may 
be  drawn  with  different  localities  in  our  own  country,  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  influences  of  climate,  season,  condition,  place- 
ment, and  occupation,  upon  human  life,  may  be  more  or  less  clearly 
seen,  as  well  as,  also,  topical  influences  upon  particular  diseases,  and 
the  proportional  degree  with  wliich  mortality  presses  upon  different 
ages. 

In  the  seaboard  counties  of  the  State,  even  after  excluding  Suffolk 
county,  which  embraces  the  city  of  Boston,  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  children  under  fiye  years  of  age,  is  four  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  the  western  counties.  In  one  of  the  interior  counties 
(Franklin  co.),  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Biver,  the  average 
duration  of  life  was  thirty-eight  years  ten  months  and  twenty-four 
days ;  while  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Lowell,  it  was  only  twenty-eight  years  two  months  and  twenty-two 
days.  A  still  greater  difierence  obtains  when  we  compare  country 
districts  with  cities.  In  Franklin  county,  as  before  stated,  the 
average  age  was  nearly  thirty-nine  years,  while  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, it  was  a  little  less  than  22.75  years,  giving  an  addition  of 
about  16.25  years,  or  over  seventy  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  coun- 
try district.  Again,  when  we  notice  the  condition  of  different 
classes,  we  find  that,  although  the  average  age  of  all  dying  in  Boston 
was  only  22.75  years,  the  average  age  of  those  of  them  who  were 
buried  in  the  Catholic  burying-grounds  was  but  13.5  years,  or  about 
one-third  the  average  life  in  Franklin  county. 

In  1846,  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  State 
were  from  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  mortality  from 
this  class  of  diseases  advanced,  in  1847  and  1848,  to  near  thirty  per 
cent.  Last  year,  of  the  11,203  deaths  recorded,  9954  were  from 
specified  causes ;  of  these,  2937  were  from  lung  diseases,  most  of 
which  were  consumption;  1202,  or  twelve  per  cent.,  were  from 
typhus,*  and  1074,  or  10.8  per  cent.,  from  dysentery ;  making  62.3 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  State,  from 

♦  Typhui  also  embraces  ^Hyphoid  fcverJ'^ 
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tbese  three  causes  alone.  This  shows  that  death  has  of  late  visited 
onr  people  through  consumption,  typhus,  and  dysentery,  much  more 
frequently  than  through  any  other  agents.  The  mortuary  tables 
show  that  that  most  fruitful  source  of  death — consumption — is  much 
influenced  by  age,  very  little  by  season ;  while  the  congeners  typhus 
and  dysentery  are  affected  both  by  age  and  season,  as  is  exhibited 
by  the  subjoined  abstracts.  The  period  embraced  is  three  years, 
vi«-,  from  1846  to  1848  inclusive: — 

TABLE  I. 


Ag«s. 

Deaths  from  Consamption. 

Deaths  flromTyphas  Fever. 

Deaths  from  Dysentery. 

• 

1 

g 

• 

8 

_• 

i 

_• 

• 

9 
1 

107 

e 
£ 

97 

1 

11 

• 
o 

-a 

1 

27 

• 

1 

• 

148 

£ 

122 

1 

UDder  1 

204 

296 

48 

76 

265 

270 

1681 

1  to  2 

71 

61 

122 

177 

54 

33 

87 

308 

198 

143 

341 

2123 

2  to  5 

56 

64 

120 

174 

80 

85 

166 

584 

185 

159 

344 

2142 

5  to  10 

47 

69 

116 

169 

87 

96 

183 

647 

65 

49 

114 

710 

10  to  20 

190 

539 

729 

1058 

234 

301 

535 

1893 

37 

41 

78 

486 

20  to  30 

564 

1108 

1672 

2427 

392 

308 

700 

2477 

37 

57 

94 

585 

90  to  40 

446 

727 

1173 

1703 

200 

157 

357 

1263 

21 

42 

63 

392 

40  to  50 

329 

468 

797 

1167 

91 

95 

186 

658 

28 

42 

70 

436 

50  to  60 

248 

352 

600 

871 

90 

86 

176 

623 

32 

40 

72 

448 

60  to  70 

268 

326 

593 

861 

70 

74 

144 

510 

21 

30 

51 

318 

70  to  80 

233 

367 

500 

726 

77 

55 

130 

460 

20 

38 

58 

361 

80  to  90 

62 

90 

152 

221 

22 

19 

41 

145 

11 

20 

31 

193 

Over  90 

2 

6 

8 

12 

1 

2 

3 

11 

3 

3 

6 

38 

Unknown 

46 

56 

102 

148 

22 
1466 

22 

1360 

44 

156 

8 

8U, 

6 
792 

14 

87 

ToUls 

2669 

4219 

6888 

10,000 

2826 

10,000 

1606 

10,000 
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Months. 


May 

Jane 

Joly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deeember 

January 

February 

March 

April 


Totals 


Deaths  from  Consamption. 


S 


210 
213 
239 
224 
241 
208 
203 
215 
217 
210 
244 
246 


2669 


360 
331 
322 
367 
376 
369 
313 
348 
346 
346 
367 
374 


4219 


570 
544 
561 
591 
617 
577 
516 
663 
663 
566 
611 
619 


6888 


828 
790 
814 
868 
896 
838 
749 
817 
817 
807 
887 
899 


10,000 


Deaths  from  Typhus  Fever. 


'a 


ft 
£ 


65|    531 

98i    73' 

112|    82i 

152,  154' 

231 1  219, 

226;  205, 

158,  144! 

112,  US 

701     84' 

80,     80^ 

88     77 

751    71 


^ 


118 
171 
194 
306 
450 
430 
802 
230 
154 
160 
166 
146 


1466  1360'  2826 


1    I 


417 

605 

686 

1083 

1592 

1522 

1069 

814 

545 

666 

584 

617 


10,000 


Deaths  from  D^'sentery. 


7 

6 

60 

233 

310 

135 

25 

9 

10 

3 

6 

10 


814 


i 

6 

£ 


3 

9 

63 

239 

800 

134 

20 

7 

7 

4 

5 

1 


792 


^ 


10 

62 

16 

93 

123 

766 

472 

2939 

610 

3798 

269 

1676 

46 

280 

16 

100 

17 

106 

7 

44 

11 

68| 

11 

68* 

1606 

10,000 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  eonsnniption  and  typhus  press 
upon  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  with  a  force  of  mortality 
greater  than  at  any  other  age;  while  more  than  one-half  of  the 
deaths  from  dysentery  occur  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of 
life.  Again,  we  observe  that  typhus  and  dysentery,  like  other  dis- 
eases of  the  zymotic'^  class,  are  by  far  the  most  fatal  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  early  part  of  autumn,  being  the  seyerest  in 
September;  while  consumption  exhibits  much  uniformity  through 
the  entire  year. 

Our  life  records  are  not  sufficiently  minute,  to  show  how  much  the 
various  occupations  of  ^fe  are  influenced  by  the  seasons ;  but  the 
following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  effect  on  longevity,  by 
exhibiting  the  average  ages  at  death,  in  some  of  the  more  common 
pursuits,  during  the  five  years  last  past. 

TABLE  IIL 


Number  of  deaths  ln« 

The  aversge  ages  were  in 

Clasies. 

1844 
to 

1814 

to 

1844. 
663 

1845. 
646 

1840. 
679 

1847. 
741 

1848. 
739 

1848. 
3467 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

ie«B. 

1813. 

Agriculturute 

64.02 

61.81 

66.63 

64.14 

66.41 

64.40 

Labourers 

182 

219 

216 

262 

424  1303 

61.18  48.81 

49.44 

46.73 

43.49;  47.93 

Mechanics 

462 

477 

638 

661 

649  2767 

46.63  46.96 

46.76 

46.46 

46,06  46.17 

Merchants 

76 

90 

81 

102 

93 

441 

64.08  48.92 

63.04 

49.20 

61.92!61.4S 

Paupers 

36 

6 

37 

47 

32 

166 

70.91 

81.60 

69.48 

67.62 

66.00  68.92 

Professional  men 

82 

62 

64 

74 

64 

336 

43.28 

43.93 

62.72 

61.16 

49.87  48.19 

Public  officers 

26 

36 

34 

42 

46 

181 

40.68 

44.11 

41.06 

46.00 

40.04142.18 

Seamen 

162 

146 

119 

1768 

214 

188 

828 

40.12 
61.23 

42.80 
62.37 

48.72 
63.36 

43.04 
60.42 

43.60 
60.66 

43.64 

Totals 

1676 

1678 

2133 

2234 

9479 

61.61 

Since  1840,  the  subject  of  improving  public  health  has  been  more 
or  less  agitated ;  and  many  writers  have  urged,  with  some  effect,  the 
claims  of  hygiene  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  excellent  little 
treatise  on  the  "Preservation  of  Health,"  by  Rrof.  J.  C.  Warren, 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
"The  Factory  System  in  its  Hygienic  Relations,"  being  the  annual 
address  before  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1844,  by  Dr.  J.  0. 
Green,  has  been  perused  by  the  profession  with  interest.  The  last 
annual  address,  before  the  same  body,  on  "Ventilation,"  by  Dr.  L. 
y .  Bell,  is  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  contribution.  The  well- 
timed  lecture,  before  a  benevolent  fraternity  in  Boston,  on  the  "Cir- 
cumstances affecting  Individual  and  Public  Health,"  by  Dr.  C.  K 


^nnofic— epidemic,  endemic,  and  oontagioat.    See  page  504. 
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Euokinghain,  contains  many  important  topical  facts,  and  ought  to 
have  a  salutary  influence.  The  works  on  ^^ Physiology  for  Schools," 
by  Drs.  Cutter,  Jarvis,  and  others,  are  effecting  much  good.  But, 
without  enumerating  her^  all  the  useful  publications  on  this  subject, 
we  would  allude  to  the  foflowing,. which  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice*  One  of  the  most  useful  documents  bearing  on  this  point, 
is  the  very  able  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1843.  At  that  time,  of  the  150,000 
scholars  in  our  public  schools,  only  416  were  pursuing  the  study  of 
human  physiology ;  while  2,888  were  studying  the  less  important 
branch  of  algebra.  The  Hon.  Secretary  says:  ^^The  study  of  the 
laws  of  Ufe  and  hygiene,  or  the  rules  and  observances  by  which 
health  can  be  preserved  and  promoted,  has  claims  so  superior  to 
every  other ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  little  regarded  or  understood 
by  the  community,  that  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  board, 
while  I  endeavour  to  vindicate  its  title  to  the  first  rank  in  our 
schools,  after  the  elementary  branches;"  and  this  he  does  in  a  very 
eloquent  and  convincing  manner.  Here  he  aims  at  a  most  important 
principle,  that  of  teaching  our  children  and  youth  those  essential 
matters,  which,  if  observed,  will  prevent  much  sickness,  enlarge  ca- 
pacities for  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  prolong  life.  When  Cati- 
line would  subvert  the  liberties  of  Rome,  he  commences  by  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  its  youth;  so,  also,  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
working  any  great  reform  is  to  instruct,  properly,  the  rising  gene- 
ration. The  cardinal  reason  why  the  laws  of  health  and  life  are  so 
little  regarded  at  present,  is  found  in  the  great  prevalence  of  an  ig- 
norance of  them  throughout  the  community,  or,  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  has  it :  "  Sheer  ignorance  of  facts  and  principles,  which  every 
parent,  hy  virtue  of  his  parental  relation,  is  as  much  bound  to  know, 
as  a  judge  is  bound  to  know  the  civil  or  criminal  law  which  he  under- 
takes to  administer ;  or  a  juror,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  is  bound 
to  understand  the  evidence  on  which  his  verdict  is  to  be  rendered." 
^'Even  educated  men,"  he  continues,  ^^  who  are  not  physicians,  are 
rare  exceptions.  The  graduates  of  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries, who  would  be  ashamed  if  they  did  not  know  that  Alexander's 
horse  was  named  Bucephalus,  or  had  not  read  Middleton's  octavo 
Tolame  on  the  Greek  Article,  are  often  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
great  laws  which  God  has  impressed  on  their  physical  frame,  and 
which,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  life  and  usefulness,  He  has  com- 
manded them  to  know  and  obey."  It  is  this  that  allows  enlinent 
divines,  and  others  of  high,  general  intelligence,  to  give  their  re- 
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commendations  to  vagne  nostrums,  and  lend  llieir  influence  to  yain 
pretenders,  thus  occupying  a  position  where  they  cast  a  most  bftnefol 
shadow  upon  the  vital  interests  of  their  fellow-men. 

Now,  until  knowledge  on  any  subject,  howeyer  practical  or 
important,  is  disseminated,  but  little  is  to  be  expected;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, men  seldom  act  as  well  as  they  know — never  better. 
Knowing  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  pursuit  of  life- 
knowledge  in  the  State,  within  the  last  few  years,  and  deeming  some- 
thing definite  on  the  point  highly  desirable,  I  inquired  of  what  will 
be  universally  acknowledged  the  best  authority^  and  received  the 
following  reply  :— 

"Washington,  April  12th,  1849. 
"  Dr.  J.  Curtis — 

^*'Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  has  just  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this 
place.  The  information  to  which  you  refer  was  obtained,  in  1843, 
by  inserting  a  question  in  the  blank  of  the  form  of  school  return, 
which  was  sent  to  the  committees. 

"No  such  information  has  been  obtained  since.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  your  question  with  precision.  The  number 
given  must  be  conjectural.  But  a  vast  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  since  that  time,  perhaps  on  no  other  subject  a  greater. 
All  the  teachers  just  out  from  our  normal  schools  are  well  grounded 
in  the  elements  of  human  physiology.  They  introduce  it  wherever 
they  go.  It  has  been  prominent  at  all  our  teachers'  institutes.  I 
have  lectured  upon  it  hundreds  of  times  to  teachers  and  school 
associations.  My  estimate  is,  that  not  less  than  15,000  of  the 
170,000  children  in  our  public  schools  attend  to  this  subject.  But 
this,  as  I  before  said,  is  conjectural. 

"Very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

"HOE ACE  MANN." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  strong  request  of 
Mr.  Mann  in  another  letter,  by  still  urging  increased  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject,  in  the  public  schools  of  our  common- 
wealth; for  the  sad  results  of  violated  physical  law  hereinafter  to 
be  noticed,  are  not  so  surprising  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
general,  almost  universal  lack  of  proper  information.^ 

*  **  I  will  only  add  that,  respecting  the  laws  of  health  and  life,  it  may  be  said — ^though 
the  remark  may  seem  so  extraordinary  as  apparently  to  amount  to  a  libel  on  human 
joatore— on  no  other  subject  connected  with  the  interests,  happioesa,  or  longBvitjor  man, 
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Although  something  has  been  done  in  this  State,  when  compared 
with  other  States  in  the  confederacy,  insomuch  that  those  interested 
in  sanitary  improTement,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  pointed  to 
Massachusetts  as  having  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  her 
sister  States,  yet  we  are  far,  very  far,  in  the  rear  of  what  we  ought 
to  be,  when  the  great  and  vital  importance  of  the  subject  is  duly 
considered.  We  have  legislated,  usqtte  ad  natMeam^  on  almost  every- 
thing but  that  which  concerns  us  most,  namely,  the  surest  sources  of 
health  and  life,  and  consequent  happiness  and  prosperity.  By  legis- 
lation, we  have  protected  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  by  legislation,  we  have  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences,  except  those  which  would  most  directly  enable  us  to 
live  long,  useful,  and  happy ;  by  legislation,  we  have  granted  privi- 
leges to  the  manufacturer,  developed  the  resources  of  the  agricul- 
turist, and  directly  or  indirectly  offered  rewards'*'  for  the  best  cattle, 
the  fleetest  horses,  and  the  fattest  hogs ;  have  extended  inducements 
for  the  best  buildings,  greatest  crops,  and  most  improved  implements, 
all  of  which  is  most  praiseworthy;  but  we  have  neglected  to  use  the 
means  for  securing  attainable  longevity  and  exalted  happiness  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  State  wealth. 

The  CiTT  OF  Boston  kept  a  record  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths  for  the  seventy  years  immediately  preceding  the  American 
Kevolution,  which  is  still  extant.  Since  1810,  the  superintendent 
of  burials  has  kept  a  record  of  deaths.  Abstracts  of  these  bills  of 
mortality  have  been  printed  by  the  city,  and  all  but  two  or  three  of 
the  earliest  are  still  in  existence.  These  statements,  as  annually 
made  by  the  officer,^  since  the  date  of  the  city  charter  in  1821,  have 
been  consulted,  and  the  whole  divided  into  quinquennial  periods,  the 
last  being  incomplete  as  to  time,  embracing  only  three  years.  The 
diseases  have  been  classified  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Farr,  the 
English  Registrar-General,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  of  Boston, 
and  recommended  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1847. 

if  the  darkness  of  ignorance  so  profound  and  universal." — Sanitary  Condition  of  thi  La^ 
touring  Population  of  New  York,     By  Johh  H.  Grisgox,  M.  D.    New  York,  1845 :  pp.  58. 
*  The  State  has  paid,  through  Agricultural  Societies  alone. 

From  179a  to  1845 9115,816  00 

In  1846 3,440  00 

In  1847 6,631  20 

In  1848 7,102  00 

Total $132,989  20 

dimn.  Jtfoft.  Med,  Sac.,  BmM  Doc^  No,  66, 1849. 
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For  the  conyenience  of  ^eadj  comparison,  I  have  also  calculated  the 
per  cent,  i^hich  the  mortality  from  each  disease  bears  to  the  total 
from  specific  causes  in  each  period.*  Approaching  accuracy  in  these 
records  is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  the  unspecified  causes  of  death 
have  been  reduced  fropi  18.5  per  cent,  in  the  first  period  to  less  than 
one  per  cent,  in  the  last  period. 

The  statistics  for  the  State  embrace  no  period  in  the  tables  for 
Boston,  unless  it  is  the  last;  and  typhus  and  dysentery  have  pre- 
vailed as  epidemics  so  extensively  in  the  State  during  the  last  year, 
as  to  preclude  the  propriety  of  considering  the  zymotics  of  this 
period  a  fair  index  of  this  class  of  diseases  generally ;  hence,  the 
justice  of  comparison  between  the  State  and  its  capital,  in  these  dis- 
eases at  least,  is  lost. 

In  1818  and  1819,  typhus  fever  proved  quite  fatal.  It  prevailed 
again  in  1885,  though  not  so  severely.  Since  1846,  however,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  Boston.  In  the  year  1847, 
it  caused  678  deaths.  Dysentery  has  also  prevailed  extensively, 
and  been  yery  fatal,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  most  parts 
of  New  England,  during  the  last  two  years.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  Boston  from  it  was  222  in  1847,  and  278  in  1848.  It  has  never 
been  above  sixty-five  in  any  year  before  since  1810.  All  ^^diaeases 
of  the  bowels'*  have  likewise  very  much  increased  of  late.  During 
the  last  three  years,  1079  deaths  have  been  recorded  as  having  been 
caused  by  what  it  was  intended  to  have  this  vague  term  express;  781 
being  the  whole  number  recorded  under  this  head  for  the  thirty-five 
years  previous,  123  of  which  were  in  1845. 

The  measles  appeared  as  a  very  fatal  epidemic  so  long  ago  as 
1713.  In  1780  it  was  very  extensive,  but  less  fatal.  It  appeared 
again  in  1757  and  1772.  It  has  been  much  more  frequent  of  late. 
In  the  period  comprised  in  the  tables,  1821,  '25,  '29,  '82,  '35,  and 
'46  were  the  most  fatal.  In  the  last  named  year,  it  caused  150 
deaths,  and  only  fifteen  and  sixteen,  respectively,  in  1847  and  '48. 

Scarlet  fever  is  said  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  1735  and  '36, 
when  it  was  quite  general  and  very  fatal  throughout  New  England. 
It  is  stated  that  4000  were  sick  with  it  in  Boston,  and  one  in  thirty- 
five  of  them  died.  At  this  date,  the  town  contained  only  9000  in- 
habitants.   In  one  of  the  neighbouring  country  towns,  where  nine 


*  We  take  the  calculations  for  die  period  1841  to  1845  indative  (with  aome 
positions),  as  made  out  l^  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston.    VTe  here  also  take  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  oar  indebtedness  to  him  for  many  important  hints  and  points  of 
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or  ten  was  the  usual  annual  number  of  deaths,  it  swelled  the  bills  of 
mortality  to  102,  and  an  equal  increase  of  deaths  occurred  in  other 
places.  We  find  but  few  deaths  from  the  disease  after  this,  till 
1882,  when  it  was  quite  fatal,  as  it  also  was  in  1839,  '42,  and  '44. 
Of  late,  it  has  attacked  the  younger  members  of  some  of  the  most 
healthy  families  in  this  city  and  in  Lowell,  and  been  very  rapid  in 
its  progress,  frequently  terminating  fatally  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  9maU^0Xj  so  fatal  previous  to  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, is  on  the  increase.  In  1836,  the  law  which  required  all  patients 
of  this  disease  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital,  was  repealed.  During 
tJie  last  ten  years,  there  have  been  496  deaths  from  this  disease  in 
this  city;  there  were  but  fifty-three  for  the  thirty  years  previous. 
Within  the  last  two  weeks,  our  General  Court  have  refused  to  revive 
the  wholesome  law  that  was  repealed  in  1836,  although  Boston  has 
not  been  free  from  this  loathsome  disease  since  its  repeal. 

Boston  was  afflicted  with  epidemics  of  small-pox  in  1649,  1666, 
1678,  and  1690.  In  1698,  Mather  writes,  "  The  small-pox  has  four 
times  been  a  great  plague  among  us." — ^' Often  had  one  hundred 
bills,  desiring  prayers  for  the  sick,  been  read  in  one  day,  in  one  of 
our  assemblies.  In  one  twelvemonth,  about  one  thousand  of  our 
neighbours  have  been  carried  to  their  long  home."  In  1702,  4.4 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  died  with  it.  The  most  violent  epi- 
demic was  in  1721,  when  6006,  being  54.6  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, had  it ;  of  whom  14.3  per  cent.  died.  It  was  during  the 
severity  of  the  disease  at  this  date,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  called 
the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  an  article  on  inoculation  in  a  foreign 
journal.  Dr.  Boylston  took  the  hint,  and  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  professional  brethren,  introduced  inoculation  into  this 
country,  commencing  with  his  own  son.  Of  those  who  were  inocu- 
lated, one  in  forty-two  died;  of  those  who  ^Hook  it  in  the  natural 
way,"  as  it  was  called,  one  in  seven  died.  Notwithstanding  these 
results,  the  opposition  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Boylston  found  it  un- 
safe to  leave  his  dwelling  in  the  evening.*  The  prejudice  appears 
to  have  been  equally  great  in  other  countries,  f  The  cry,  some- 
times heard  at  the  present  day  in  such  cases,^  was  raised,  that  it 
was  an  impious  interference  with  the  judgments  with  which  God  was 

*  Blake's  Biog.  Diet  Chambers'  Inform,  for  the  People,  et  aUa. 
f  See  Ladj  Montagu's  Letter  from  Adrianople,  April,  1717,  &a 
X  See  Prof.  Simpson  on  AnflBStheflia. 
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pleased  to  scourge  his  chosen  people!  The  following  table  from 
Mr.  Shattuck*  furnishes  a  view  of  the  preyalenoe  and  results  of 
this  disease  during  the  eighteenth  century: — 

TABLE  IV. 


Yoan. 

Cajns. 

Deaths. 

Percent,  of  pop. 

Nataral.               | 

Inocolated. 

Cues. 

Peatht. 

Oasea. 

Deatha. 

Per  cent  f 

Caaea. 

Deatha.  Per  cent 

1721 
1730 
1762 
1764 
1776 
1778 
1792 

6006 
4000 
7669 
6646 
6292 
2243 
8346 

860 
500 
669 
170 
47 
71 
198 

64.6 
26.6 
48.9 
36.4 
44.1 
16.6 
46. 

7.7 
3.3 
3.6 
1.1 
1.0 
0.4 
1.0 

6759 

<  3600 

6546 

669 

1     304 

122 

232 

844 

488 

639 

124 

29 

42 

33 

14.8 
13.5     j 

9.7 
18.5 

9.5 
34.4 

247 
400 
2124 
4977 
4988 
2121 
8114 

6 
12 

30 
46 
18 
29 
165 

2.4 
3.0 
1.4 
0.9 
0.5 
0.9 
1.8 

From  Mr.  Shattuck  we  also  learn  that  the  proportional  mortality 
between  the  white  and  coloured  population,  during  two  epidemics, 
was  as  follows  :— 


TABLE  V. 


Natural. 

Inoculated. 

1752. 
White* 
Coloared 

Caaea. 

Deatha. 

Per  oent. 

Caaea. 

Deatha. 

Per  cent , 

6060 
485 

470 
69 

9.2 
14.2 

1985 
139 

24 

6 

1.2 

4.3 

Total 

5545 

539 

9.7 

2124 

30 

1.4 

1792. 
Whites 
Coloured 

214 
18 

27 
6 

12.6 
33.3 

8808 
348 

157 

7 

1.7 
2.0 

Total 

232 

33 

14.1 

9152 

164 

1.8 

Vaccination  was  introduced  in  1799,  after  which,  this  repulsire 
disease  was  nearly  annihilated  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  when 
it  has  prevailed  epidemically  in  1840,  and  the  winter  of  1845-6. 

Diseases  of  uncertain  or  general  location  have  varied  only  1.5 
per  cent,  prior  to  1840.  Had  the  periods  embraced  ten  years  each, 
viz.,  1821  to  *30,  1831  to  '40,  and  1841  to  *48,  they  would  have 
stood  7.81,  7.50,  and  7.66  per  cent,  respectively.  Atrophy  has  con- 
siderably increased,  while  dropsy  has  decreased.  *'  Sudden  deaths" 
have  also  decreased,  owing,  no  doubt,  as  in  some  other  cases,  to 
more  accurate  returns  by  physicians. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  maintained  a  higher  per 


*  *'Ceniai  of  Boston/'  page  144. 
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cent,  than  the  same  class  in  the  State.  Those  which  more  especially 
afflict  children,  as  conrulsionSy  hydrocephaluSy  kc.^  have  generally 
increased. 

The  organs  of  reynratian  famish  a  high  ratio  for  a  class  of  dis- 
eases no  larger  than  this.  The  tables  show  increased  accuracy  in 
returns,  and  indicate  that  consumption  has  somewhat  diminished. 
Tubercular  diatheses,  effected  by  the  debilitating  influences  of  city 
life,  haye,  doubtless,  sent  off  some  to  typhus  and  dysentery. 

Diaeasea  of  the  digeitive  organs  have  increased  from  5.88  to 
16.01  per  cent.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  bowel  complaints, 
both  those  of  a  xymotic  and  a  sporadic  character,  among  city  inha- 
bitants, especially  the  younger  portion,  and  during  the  summer  and 
aatumn  months. 

Class  v.,  and  Classes  YIL  to  X.  inclusive,  are  quite  small,  and  pro- 
duce an  aggregate  of  only  3.85,  or  an  average  of  .77  per  cent,  of 
deaths. 

I  have  ranked  the  indefinite  terms  ^^  infantile''  and  "oU  age** 
together.  Justifiable  reasons  for  this,  I  think,  will  appear  obvious 
to  vital  statists. 

The  seasons  are  acknowledged  to  exert  great  influence  on  health 
and  mortality.  By  reference  to  Table  XXYII.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
September  was  the  most  fatal  month  previous  to  1840,  and  August 
since  that  time.  This  change  has  been  quite  gradual;  and  Mr. 
Shattuck  has  shown  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  took  place 
in  October  before  1820.  He  has  also  shown  that  the  seasons  do 
not  affect  all  ages  equally.  We  quote  from  him  the  annexed  table, 
embracing  five  years,  viz.,  1841  to  1845  inclusive : — 

TABLE  VL 


MobUm. 

Nnmber  of  deaths. 

In  eaeh  10,000  deaths,  there  were 

Under  15     15  to  60 

OTerao 

Total. 

Under  15 

15  to  60  jOrerOO 

Total. 

Jtnuary 

Febniarj 

Mtrah 

April 

Maj 

Jooe 

July 

Aogost 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

433 
431 
873 
421 
425 
356 
476 
698 
671 
449 
377 
429 

292 
315 
306 
322 
330 
291 
296 
335 
327 
839 
351 
337 

96 

84 

87 

100 

101 

82 

75 

64 

88 

77 

80 

104 

826 
830 
766 
843 
856 
729 
846 
1097 
1086 
865 
808 
870 

421 
414 
358 
404 
408 
341 
456 
670 
644 
431 
362 
412 

280 
302 
294 
309 
316 
279 
285 
322 
314 
325 
337 
323 

92 
80 
83 
96 
97 
79 
71 
61 
84 
74 
76 
100 

793 
796 
735 
809 
821 
699 
812 
1053 
1042 
830 
775 
835 

Total 

5543 

3841 

1038      10,422 

5821 

8686 

993 

10,000 
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*^  These  deductions,"  he  says,  ^'  show  the  interesting  fact,  that 
August,  September,  and  October,  which  are  most  unhealthy  to  per- 
sons under  15  years  of  age,  are  the  most  healthy  to  those  over  60; 
and  that  the  winter  months  affect  the  health  of  old  people  most  un- 
faTOurably ;  and  that  in  the  productive  ages — 16  to  60,  the  seasons 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number 
of  deaths. 

'^  If  the  published  annual  abstracts  of  the  deaths  had  exhibited, 
as  they  should  have  done,  the  number  of  deaths  by  each  disease,  at 
each  age,  in  each  month,  they  would  show,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
principal  increase  of  deaths  in  the  unhealthy  months  is  from  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs,  which  prevail  among  children/' 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  ages  at  death,  we  approach  a 
most  interesting  and  important  point  in  our  investigations.  It  is 
a  point  which  seldom  receives  merited  examination,  and  to  make 
it  as  clearly  understood  as  its  importance  demands,  would  compel 
us  to  transcend  the  proper  limits  of  this  report.  This,  however,  has 
been  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  much  labour  by  Mr. 
Shattuck,  the  zealous  advocate  of  hygiene,  to  the  published  results 
of  whose  investigations  we  must  content  ourselves  to  refer.'*' 

The  city  of  Boston  contains  not  far  from  sixty-five  miles  of  streets, 
and  I  learn,  in  a  letter  from  C.  B.  Wells,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent 
of  Sewers,  that  ^^  The  city  has  about  twenty-five  miles  of  common 
sewers  under  its  control,  varying  from  sixteen  inches  to  five  feet  in 
the  clear.  Much  complaint  is  made,"  he  adds,  ^^on  the  ^  Soudi 
Gove,'  so  called,  of  imperfect  drainage,  in  consequence  of  the  draiuB 
being  constructed  upon  almost  a  dead  level,  and  with  no  chance  to 
remove  the  sediment  which  remains  in  the  common  sewer,  and  gra- 
dually fills  it  up.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  certain  sections 
of  the  southerly  part  of  the  city  which  drains  the  *  Back  Bay,*  bo 
called/'  Here,  then,  we  find  only  twenty-five  miles  of  sewerage  to 
sixty-five  miles  of  streets,  and  even  the  sewers  which  do  exist  are 
very  imperfect  in  their  action,  and  becoming  still  more  so  from 
various  causes.  Mr.  George  H.  Bailey,  the  Engineer  to  the  Water 
Commissioners,  informs  me  that,  in  laying  pipe  for  water,  in  some 
places  they  have  interfered  very  much  with  the  sewers,  occasionally 
80  nearly  obliterating  them  as  to  abridge  their  utility  very  essen- 
tially. In  many  places,  also,  in  crossing  streets,  the  water-pipes 
pass  directly  through  the  sewers  only  a  few  inches  from  their  lowest 
part,  thus  assisting  in  the  work  of  obstruction,  not  only  by  their  own 

*  "Cenioi  of  Boston,"  itpatikn. 
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presence,  but  also  by  staying  substances  on  their  tardy  progress  to 
the  outlet.  In  answer  to  some  inquiries,  we  received  a  letter  from 
l>r.  C.  E.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary,  from  which  we  extract  :- 

"Boston,  Dee.  7, 1848. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  The  soil  of  Boston  rests  directly  upon  granite. 
The  surface  is  mostly  imposed  matter,  a  very  large  portion  of  which 
is  filled  with  organic  substances  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition. 
Much  Qf  the  city  is  new  land,  built  of  mud  from  the  flats,  and  re- 
fuse from  the  houses  in  the  older  parts. 

"  The  city  is  but  partially  drained.  Such  parts  as  are  in  the  best 
condition  are  partly  furnished  with  brick  sewers  of  a  sufficient  size. 
Many  of  these,  however,  at  this  time,  are  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  filled  with  mud.  There  are  no  real  impediments  to  drainage 
in  the  older  town;  but  much  of  the  newer  is  so  low,  that  the  drains 
must  be  lower  than  high  water  mark;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  sufficient  descent  to  flush  them.'*' 

^^  There  is  a  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
oversee  the  building  and  cleansing  of  main  sewers,  drains,  &c.,  but 
he  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  cannot  be 
perfectly  informed  upon  this  subject,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
occupations.  He  is,  of  course,  hampered  by  the  want  of  power  to 
flush  and  clear  out  at  discretion.  The  city  does  not  drain  any  alleys 
or  streets  that  are  less  than  thirty  feet  wide.  There  are  many  such, 
and  they  are  drained  or  not,  according  as  real  estate  owners  see  fit. 

"  The  mode  of  street  cleaning  is  by  manual  labour.  The  courts 
and  alleys  are,  with  few  exceptions,  occupied  by  the  poor,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  are  not  cleaned  even.  The  refuse  from  the  houses 
(dry  dirt)  is  placed  in  barrels,  and  taken  away  by  the  city  carts  to 
build  new  land  with  :  such  part  of  the  remainder  as  is  fit  for  pigs, 
is  taken  to  the  city  stalls  for  that  purpose.  Almost  all  the  houses 
are  provided  with  privies  into  which  chamber  slops  are  thrown. 
There  are  some  houses,  however,  unprovided  with  these  buildings ; 

*  In  another  place,  Dr.  B.  remarks :  ^  Speculation  has  built  up  houses  and  streets  long 
before  the  new  ground  has  become  solid,  and  at  such  slight  eleTation,  that  waste  water 
can  run  off  only  with  the  tide^s  fail ;  and,  on  its  return,  the  water  is,  in  some  places,  to 
be  beard  under  the  houses,  and  instances  are  not  unknown  where  the  water  regularly 
oomes  up  io  as  to  be  seen  from  the  rooms  below.  I  have  seen  the  tide  pouring  into  a 
back  yard,  from  all  four  sides,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  and  have  known  men  to  sail  around 
their  kitchens  in  pursuit  of  their  dinners,  and  coast  along  the  shores  of  their  cellars  in 
tnbi  for  their  winter's  wood T— Xidun on /McfiriAia/  tmdPMui  HtoUh,^.  10:  fioston, 
1848. 
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in  such  cases,  as  well  as  some  others,  excrement  is  thrown  into  the 
yard,  and  even  under  the  lower  floor  of  the  houses.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poor  are  mostly  filthy,  often  firom  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  occupants,  as  often  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
who  get  large  rents,  and  do  not  proyide  suitable  drains,  privies, 
yards,  &;c. 

^^The  number  of  families  in  a  house  varies  with  the  number  of 
rooms.  I  have  found  from  six  to  forty  or  more  in  one  house  of  two 
stories,  eleven  and  more  in  one  room  constantly,  and  eight  in  one 
bed  (men  and  women).     This  latter  was  in  a  physician's  house! 

"  The  municipal  regulations  are  far  from  effective.  We  need  a 
health  commissioner,  who,  in  this  matter,  should  be  dictator,  with 
power  to  order  drains,  privies,  and  fresh  water  where  needed,  and 
to  turn  out  any  excess  of  population  from  houses  and  streets. 

"I  have  thus  given  you  a  very  imperfect  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions. My  investigations  of  late  have  been  less  than  I  could  wish; 
but  every  new  visit  shows  me  so  much  that  is  new  and  disgusting, 
that  my  knowledge  of  the  city  hygiene  of  a  year  since  seems 
nothing. 

^^  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 
"CHAS.  E.  BUCKINGHAM. 

'*  JosiAH  Curtis,  M.  D., 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  scarcely  regarded.  No  public  build- 
ings are  adequately  ventilated.  Some  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  supplied  with  very  imperfect  ventilation,  "bn  an  old  plan  re- 
cently revived  by  Mr.  Emerson.'*' 

The  water  commissioners  state  that,  prior  to  March  9th,  1849, 
the  sum  of  $3,448,974  85  had  been  expended  for  the  introduction 
of  water.  Their  engineer  informs  me  that  fiffcy-eight  miles  of  pipe 
(exclusive  of  service-pipe)  have  already  been  laid,  and  over  7500 
buildings  are  now  using  Gochituate  water.  These  pipes  vary  from 
four  to  thirty-six  inches  calibre.  Here  are  provisions  for  the  esti- 
mated want  of  about  7,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  to  be  impured 

*  The  pride  of  Boston  consists  largely  in  its  Lattn  school,  twenty  grammar  soboolsi  and 
165  primary  schools,  employing  330  teachers,  with  an  aggregate  salary  of  $167,550  75, 
annually.  Of  this,  the  amount  above  the  demands  of  the  law,  which  may  be  considered 
a  voluntary  contribution,  exceeds  the  sum  expended  in  the  whole  of  Ghreat  Britain.  It 
18  a  little  strange  that  all  this  should  be  dooe,  and  flome  of  Ae  obvioDB  principles  of 
hygiene  so  litUe  thought  of. 
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by  use  and  carried  off  by  the  scanty  and  ill-conditioned  drains  and 
sewers  of  the  city. 

Lowell. — Scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Lowell  was  a  wilderness.  What  of  im- 
portance it  lacks  in  age,  when  compared  with  other  places,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  character  and  occupation  of  its  in- 
habitants. If  not  the  oldest,  it  is  much  the  largest  manufacturing 
community  in  our  country. 

The  first  factory  here  commenced  operations  in  1828 ;  the  second 
in  1825 ;  two  more  commenced  in  1828,  &c.  Lowell  now  has  twelve 
large  incorporated  companies,  which  run  about  fifty  mills,  310,000 
qundles,  9859  looms;  and  employ  near  10,000  females,  over  4000 
males;  and  possess  a  capital  stock  of  $12,110,000.  Besides,  there 
are  many  smaller  companies. 

By  reference  to  Table  XXXV.,  it  will  be  noticed  that  our  popu- 
lation possesses  seyeral  important  characteristics.  First,  it  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly.  This  is  owing  to  an  influx  from  other  places 
to  meet  the  demand  for  labourers  in  our  various  manufacturing 
establishments.  Secondly,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  large  prepon- 
derance, amounting  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  community,  are 
females ;  and  thirdly,  that  a  larger  proportion  than  in  almost  any 
other  community — in  the  Atlantic  States,  at  least — are  embraced 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  These  characteristics  are  not 
altogether  favourable  to  permanency  of  residence  in  our  city,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  somewhat  feeble  health,  whose  friends  are  mostly 
back  in  the  country.  If,  in  the  census  of  1830,  we  take  the  num- 
ber 999,  who  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  follow  them  in  the 
census  of  1840,  they  will  be  found  between  ten  and  twenty.  But 
here  are  4833,  leaving  an  excess  of  3884  between  those  ages  who 
were  not  here  in  1830,  but  since  that  time  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence here  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  were  still  here  in 
1840.  Besides  these,  a  very  large  number  have  sojourned  among 
us  for  some  tipie  during  the  period  bounded  by  the  dates  of  the 
censuses,  but  had  left  before  that  period  terminated.  Again,  there 
were  1587  in  1830,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  in 
1840  we  find  the  number  between  twenty  and  thirty  increased  to 
7711,  showing  that  6124  were  added  to  this  class  during  the  same 
ten  years ;  and  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  just  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  this  increment  were  females.  When  we  advance  another 
step,  we  discover  a  diminution  instead  of  an  augmentation  to  the 
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class.  For  the  purpose  of  completeness  on  this  point,  the  following 
abstract  is  given — the  population  of  1880  being  placed  ten  years 
in  advance : — 

TABLE  VIL 


Males. 
1840 
1830 

10  to  SO 

90  to  30      30  to  40 

40  to  60      60  to  60 

Oner  00 

Total. 

1,369 
496 

2,143 
406 

1,128 
968 

620 
368 

224 
HI 

92 
68 

7,341 
2,392 

Difference. 

874 

1,738     j       170 

162 

113 

34 

4,949 

Femalai. 
1840 
1830 

3,464 
604 

6,668 
1,182 

1,606 
1,792 

660 
363 

318 
164 

170 
86 

13,640 
4,086 

Difference. 

2,960 

4,386       —187 

297 

164 

84 

9,566 

Totals. 
1840 
1830 

4,833 
999 

7,711 
1,687 

2,733 
2,760 

1,170 
711 

642 
276 

262 
144 

20,981 
6,477 

Difi*erence. 

3,834 

6,124 

—17 

469 

267 

118 

14,604 

It  has  been  estimated,  from  somewhat  extensive  researches,  that 
^^  the  average  time  during  which  the  female  operatives  work  in  the 
mills,  is  between  four  and  five  years  ;"*  many  observers,  however, 
have  placed  the  time  considerably  shorter.  These  peculiarities 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  our  mortuary  tables  are  compared 
with  those  of  other  localities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  states  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  of  which  Lowell  was  a  part  till  1826,  to  have  been  on 
an  average  of  sixteen  annually,  for  the  seventy  years  previous  to 
1825.t  There  were  forty-one  deaths  in  1825.  No  report  was  made 
in  1826.  In  fact,  much  obscurity  envelopes  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  the  next  succeeding  ten  years.  The  following  table  is  the  result 
of  an  examination  of  all  reliable  reports  extant,  previous  to  1836:— 

*  "<  Lowell  ai  it  Was,  and  as  it  Is,"  p.  194. 
t  Chelmsford,  Pbosnix,  Jan.  6tb,  1826. 
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TABLE  ym. 


MoDiht. 

1897. 

1839. 

1830. 

1831. 

1833. 

18R3. 

1834. 

1885. 

Janaary 

3 

5 

9 

19 

12 

February 

8 

4 

6 

7 

11 

March 

3 

6 

20 

6 

19 

April 

7 

8 

11 

8 

14 

May 

4 

3 

5 

6 

7 

Jane 

2 

3 

4 

7 

14 

July 

2 

4 

4 

13 

10 

Augott 

9 

6 

6 

12 

22 

September 

7 

11 

11 

11 

14 

October 

B 

3 

n 

10 

12 

November 

1 

6 

13 

8 

26 

December 

1 

5 

16 

17 

24 

Unknown 

4 

ToUl 

60 

66 

114 

124 

184 

223 

225 

236 

Still-born  in- 

cluded. 

Unkn'n 

Unkn'n 

11 

7 

6 

The  deaths  in  1828  were  stated  hj  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett,  at  the 
time,  to  have  been  thirty-two.  "Among*  the  1500  females  em- 
ployed in  the  mills/'  he  adds,  "  there  did  not  occur,  daring  the  year, 
a  single  death."* 

The  bills  of  mortality  since  1886,  as  returned  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  superintendent  of  burials,  have  all  been  printed, 
and  been  filed  in  the  city  clerk's  office ;  but  they  are  very  crude  and 
meagre  in  point  of  important  facts,  though  they  are  very  accurate 
80  far  as  they  go.  Indeed,  Lowell  is  doubtless  as  aceur(Ue  in  mor- 
tuary records  as  any  place  in  the  country.f  These  abstracts,  pub- 
lished by  the  city,  have  all  been  consulted  with  great  care,  and  clas- 
sified; and  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  each  disease  calculated  in 
quinquennial  periods,  since  the  date  of  the  city  charter  in  1886, 
forming  Table  XXXI.,  accompanying  this  report. 

By  reference  to  this  table,  we  find  that  the  causes  of  5,718  of  the 
6,437  deaths  that  have  occurred  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  have 
been  stated.  The  deaths  from  causes  not  specified  in  the  periods 
from  1886  to  '40, 1841  to  '45,  and  1846  to  '48,  have  been  respect- 
ively, 245, 141,  and  64;  exhibiting  increasing  accuracy  on  this  im- 
portant point. 

In  consulting  the  tables,  and  examining  the  various  causes  of 
death,  as  classified,  and  comparing  them  with  the  similar  tables  for 

*  Lowell  Courier,  Janaary  1829. 

t  "  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  bills  of  mortality  are  abeolntely  oorrect;  hot  the  daily 
record  of  deaths  is  faithiully  kept,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  more  aocarate  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country."— JZtport  of  CUy  Phyticiamfor  1848. 
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the  State  and  the  city  of  Boston,  we  discover  some  remarkable  dif- 
ferences. The  first  which  we  notice  is  the  higher  proportional  rate 
of  mortality  which  obtains  among  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagions 
diseases,  under  the  general  term  of  zymot%c%.  Says  an  earnest 
writer  on  public  health,  already  frequently  referred  to,  ^^  It  is  the 
property  of  zymotic  diseases  to  prevail  more  at  one  season  than  at 
another,  or  more  in  one  locality  than  another;  and  to  become  epi- 
demic, endemic,  or  contagious,  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
best  index  to  public  health,"  he  justly  observes,  ^^may  be  deduced 
from  the  proportion  in  which  these  diseases  prevail."  The  propor- 
tion which  this  class  sustained  to  all  the  deaths  from  specified  causes 
in  the  State  during  the  last  five  years,  and  in  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Lowell,  during  the  last  eight  years,  was  respectively,  27.98, 
29.46,  and  42.15  per  cent.  In  Lowell,  20.66  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  these  were  from  typhus  and  dysentery.  In  Boston, 
there  has  been  no  quinquennial  period  covered  by  the  tables,  when 
the  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  this  class  of  diseases  has  been  as  high 
as  thirty;  while  in  our  city,  in  no  such  period  has  it  fallen  as  low  as 
thirty-five.  This,  cek^tainly,  should  arrest  attention,  and  lead  to  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  such  results ;  and  the  causes  should 
be  removed ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  still  at  work,  and  on  the 
increase!  The  following  abstract  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases. 

TABLE  IX. 


Placet. 

1636  to  1840. 

1841  to  1846. 

1840  to  164a 

Deaths. 

Per  cent. 

Deaths. 

PftT  cent. 

Deaths. 

Per  cent 

State 

Boaton 

Lowell 

2,122 
555 

26.51 
37.94 

2,892 
658 

28.36 
35.47 

7,624 
3,147 
1,172 

29.18 
29^ 
48.83 

In  Lowell,  the  deaths  from  different  causes  were  as  follows : — 

TABLE    X. 


Clanee. 

Namber  of  deaths 

In  each  10,000 

1836  to  '40 

1841  to '45 

1946  to  '4S 

1836  to  '40 

1841  to  '45 

1846  to  MS 

Zymotica 
Sporadic! 
Age  and  exter- 
nal canaes 

555 
719 

189 

658 
9b0 

217 

1,172 
1,005 

223 

3,794 
4,918 

1,288 

3,547 
5,284 

1,169 

4,883 
4,188 

929 

ToUl. 

1,463 

1,855 

2,400 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

605 

It  is  well  known  that  from  1841  to  1845  inclusive,  was  a  remark- 
ably healthy  period;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  it  the  lowest  per 
cent,  of  deaths  from  zymotics.  This  corroborates  the  opinion  just 
quoted  from  Mr.  Shattuck,  that  the  proportion  of  this  class  is  gene- 
rally a  correct  index  to  the  health  of  any  locality.  The  annual 
average  of  deaths  during  this  period  was  less  than  400.  In  the 
next  and  last-mentioned  period,  it  was  a  little  over  821. 

Typhus,  and  dyBentery,  have  prevailed  as  epidemics  since  1846. 
The  deaths  from  them  were  as  follows: — 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Total 

Typhn0, 

103 

147 

72 

322 

Dysentery, 

23 

206 

162 

381 

In  the  epidemic  dysentery  of  1847,  about  one  in  twelve  of  our 
population  was  sick  with  it ;  and  not  far  from  one  in  twelve  of  those 
who  had  it  died.  Of  the  deaths  by  this  disease,  July  furnished  25  ; 
August,  98;  September,  63,  and  October  15;  other  months,  10. 
Group  has  gradually  increased,  and  scarlet  fever  has  decreased  until 
quite  lately,  there  having  been  no  very  extensive  epidemic  of  this 
much  dreaded  malady. 

Sporadics  were  the  lowest  in  the  last  of  the  three  periods.  The 
first  division,  embracing  those  under  the  head  of  uncertain  or  general 
locationy  are  characterized  by  much  uniformity — deviating  not  far 
from  4  per  cent.  This  is  as  might  have  been  anticipated  in  accu- 
rate returns,  as  the  laws  which  govern  them  are  nearly  constant. 

Diseases  of  the  rurvous  system  have  caused  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
all  the  deaths.  The  most  fatal  of  this  class  were  hydrocephalus  and 
convulsions  among  the  young,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  among 
adults.  One  death,  ranked  in  this  class,  was  from  that  frightful 
disease — hydrophobia.* 

The  fatality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  claim  for 
this  class  a  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  zymotics.  A  little  less 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  have  occurred  from  this  class  of 
diseases;  and  all  but  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  these  were 
of  consumption  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  our  climate, 
tubercular  consumption  proves  most  fatal  among  the  agents  of  death. 
It  insidiously  encroaches  upon  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  of 
the  population.  No  class  of  our  citizens,  no  sex  or  age,  locality,  or 
season,  is  exempt  from  its  mortal  ravages.    It  has  been  constantly 

*  The  paiticalart  of  this  case  with  antopsic  observations,  b^  '*  J.  C."  will  be  found  in 
the  Jamnean  Jomwdof  the  Medical  Sdtnen,  Philadelphia,  April,  1849. 
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among  us,  and  every  third  day  chronicles  one  of  its  unfortunate 
victims  in  our  city ! 

The  next  class  embraces  the  small  femily  of  diseases  of  the  or- 
gan%  of  eirculationy  which,  though  few  in  number,  have  somewhat 
increased. 

Sporadics  of  the  digestives  embrace  a  large,  but  less  important 
class  of  diseases  than  those  zymotics  which  involve  these  organs. 
Inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  proved  most  fatal 
with  adults,  and  teething  with  children. 

The  organs  of  urination  are  subject  to  but  few  diseases,  as  also 
those  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  our  kind,  and  the  latter  have 
decreased  in  fatal  affections.  Diseases  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
skin,  comprise  the  next  two  classes,  and  their  number  is  very  small. 
Many  otherwise  undefined  causes  of  death  in  the  extremes  of  life-^ 
the  infant  and  the  antiquated — ^have  next  been  classed  together. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  this  class  were  removed  by  death  in  early 
life. 

The  heterogeneous  group  under  the  class  of  external  causes  hare 
been  gradually  decreasing.  Fatal  accidents  in  various  ways  are  not 
unfrequent  in  a  place  like  Lowell ;  and,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  should  have  somewhat  increased. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  each  sex  will  be  found  in  Table 
XXXII.  In  each  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  1841,  has  the 
mortality  of  females  exceeded  that  of  males ;  but  the  proportion  of 
the  deaths  among  females  to  the  living  of  that  sex,  has  been  less 
than  the  analogous  ratio  among  males.  In  the  years  when  the 
censuses  were  taken,  the  following  proportions  to  the  living  ex* 
isted: — 

TABLE  XI. 


1890. 

1840. 

18U. 

1816. 

i 

9 

8 

8 

as 

-a 

• 

1 

• 
o 

-a 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

I 

25,129 

• 

1 

Population 

6345 

11,288 

17,643 

7341 

13,640 

20,981 

9432 

15,697 

«9,mi 

Deaths 

113 

140 

253 

186 

199 

407» 

163 

196 

362» 

090 

1  death  in 

66.16 

80.63 

69.70 

39.47 

68.20 

51.55 

57,93 

80.87 

69.00 

41S1 

In  100 

1.79 

1J23 

1.43 

2.53       1.47 

1.94 

1.73       1J24      1.44 

2.37; 

1 

J 

1 

The  above  table  shows  the  remarkable  result,  tliat,  among  the 
male  population  in  the  years  of  1836,  '40,  and  '44,  there  died  one 

*  In  the  total  of  deaths  for  1840,  there  are  22  whose  MX  wai  not  stated.    In  thaysff 
1844,  there  were  also  3  who9e  sex  was  not  stated. 
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in  56,  89.5,  and  58  :  while  among  the  other  sex,  in  those  years,  the 
deaths  weife  one  in  81,  68,  and  81  respectively. 

Lest  these  isolated  years,  for  some  cause,  should  not  prove  a 
fair  index,  in  their  unexpected  results,  I  have  calculated  the  average 
population  for  the  periods  from  1886  to  1840,  and  from  1841  to 
1845.  Also,  the  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  same  periods, 
and  deduced  therefrom  the  following  results : — 

TABLE  XIL 


Popolation 
Deaths 
One  death  in 
iBlOO  .    . 


1836  to  1840 

■ 

18«1  to  1845. 

Malef. 

Females. 

Total. 

Malee. 

Females. 

Total. 

6,843 
159.8 
42.83 
2.332 

12,464 
177.4 
70.26 
1.423 

19,307 
341.6 
66.52 
1.804 

10,329 
186.4 
55.31 
1.808 

18,814 
209.0 
90.19 
1.108 

29,143 
39QJI 
73.03 
1.369 

These  figures  corroborate  the  results  in  the  former  table,  and  sub- 
stantiate the  general  truth  that,  in  Lowell,  the  agents  of  death  press 
with  much  greater  force  on  the  male  than  on  the  female  sex.  One 
reason  for  this,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  female  population  are  sojourners  here  for  a  few  years,  and 
when  they  discover  declining  health,  they  retire  to  their  homes  in 
the  interior  country  towns,  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  and  recupe- 
rative influences  which  are  not  found  in  a  dense  city,  or  to  spend 
their  final  days  among  kindred  and  friends. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  seasons  exert  much  influence  on  health 
and  life,  especially  in  cities.  Table  XXXYII.  will  exhibit  the 
range  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  show  some  of  our  climate- 
rial  changes. 

By  consulting  Table  XXXIII.  in  the  proportional  mortality  for 
the  months,  June  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  most  healthy 
month  in  the  aggregate,  while  August  has  universally  been  the 
most  fatal.  The  seasons  appear  thus,  for  the  thirteen  years  from 
1836  to  1848  inclusive :— 


No.ofdeatlu. 

In  10,000 

January,  Febraarj,  March 

April,  Maj,  June 

Jalj,  Aiigoit,  September 

October,  November,  December,       .... 

1246 
1262 
2271 
1400 

2066 
2034 
3616 
2294 

Total 

6168 

10,000 

608 

This  shows  the  summer  months  to  have  been  by  far  the  most 
fatal ;  although,  at  this  season^  large  numbers  of  our  citizens  resort 
to  the  country  for  comfort  or  health.  This  is  the  time,  too,  when 
many  a  loom  is  silent,  and  many  a  spindle  still — ^the  operatives  em- 
bracing this  sickly  season  to  be  released  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  a  visit  at  their  rural  homes.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  health  of  Lowell  at  different 
seasons,  than  there  is  in  the  health  of  Boston.  Of  the  deaths  in 
Boston,  from  1821  to  1848  inclusive,  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  furnished  28.14  per  cent. 

April,  May,  and  June  "  22.19      « 

July,  August,  and  September         "  28.64      " 

October,  November,  and  Dec'r        "  26.03      " 


100.00 
The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  as  above,  is 
only  6.45  per  cent.,  while  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  in  Lowell  is  15.82  per  cent.  In  Boston,  it  was  shown  (Table 
yi.  p.  497)  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  that  city  during  the 
summer  season  fell  almost  entirely  on  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1846,  22.5  per  cent,  of  their  population  were  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  in  1844  only  19.2  per  cent,  of  our  population 
were  under  that  age.  Now,  had  we  the  necessary  data  at  our 
command,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  ascertain  if  all  of 
the  greatly  increased  rate  of  mortality  during  the  summer,  in  Lowell, 
was  inflicted  upon  the  diminished  proportional  number  of  the  young; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  means. 

The  ages  at  death  furnish  a  point  of  great  importance  in  our 
investigations,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  in  Table  XXXIY.  is  the  high  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  early  life. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  persons  who  have  died  in  Lowell  since 
1886,  were  under  one  year  old ;  and  nearly  one-half  were  under 
five.  In  the  State,  during  the  last  five  years,  those  who  met  death 
before  they  had  lived  five  years,  constituted  84.06  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths.  In  Boston,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  per 
cent,  was  42.26 ;  and  in  Lowell,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  it 
was  46.46.  This  confirms  the  universally  received  opinion  that 
cities  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  viability ;  and  gives  definitenesB 
to  the  fact.  The  philanthropic  inquiry  arises,  cannot  some  means 
be  put  into  operation  which  will  avert,  at  least  a  part  of  this  heavy 
fatal  force  which  is  pressing  upon  those  of  tender  age  in  city  oom- 
munities  ?    If ,  as  Jefferson  stated,  ^*  great  cities  are  great  sores  on 
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the  body  politic/'  in  a  political  sense,  they  are  not  less  so  in  a 
physical  sense.  After  the  age  of  ten,  the  Tables  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  proportion  diminishes  till  we  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  it  takes  a  sndden  rise  during  the  succeeding  decennial  period, 
from  which  it  falls  gradatim  to  extreme  senility.  Before  deciding, 
howeyer,  at  what  age  individuals  are  most  liable  to  die,  we  must 
introduce  another  element  of  information.  Let  us  institute  another 
mode  of  inquiry,  by  comparing  the  deaths  at  different  ages  with  the 
living  at  the  same  ages.    The  subjoined  tables  will  show  this. 

TABLE  XIII. 


Under  10 

10  to  90 

90  to  90 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  00 

Over  60 

Total. 

ATerage  popoIatioD, 

1836  to  1840 

3369 

4469 

7300 

2497 

1009 

454 

209 

19,307 

ATerage  deaths 

176.2 

37.4 

50.6 

31.4 

19.0 

14.4 

12.0 

341.6 

Being  1  death  in 

19.23 

119.49 

144.27 

79.53 

53.10 

31.53 

17.42 

56.52 

In  100 

6J200 

.837 

.693 

1J258 

1.883 

3.172 

5.741 

1.804 

At.  popolation. 

1841  to  1845 

5181 

6713 

10,711 

3796 

1625 

753 

364 

29,143 

At.  deatha  . 

211.2 

37.0 

56.6 

39.'8 

21.6 

15.2 

16.4 

399.2 

Being  1  death  in 

24.53 

181.43 

292.64 

95.38 

75.23 

49.54 

22.20 

73.03 

In  100         .        . 

4.077 

.529 

.342 

1.048 

1.329 

2.018 

4.504 

1.369 

These  calculations  show  the  probabilities  of  living  to  be  the 
greatest  at  the  period  of  life  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  and  the 
next  greatest  between  ten  and  twenty ;  then  they  follow  between 
forty  and  fifty;  fifty  and  sixty;  under  tep,  and  the  least  over  sixty. 
In  the  city  of  Boston,  we  find  similar  results;  the  greatest  probabi- 
lities of  living,  however,  are  one  decade  earlier.  They  run  thus: 
Greatest  probabilities  of  surviving  the  present  period,  between  ten 
and  twenty ;  the  next  greatest  between  five  and  ten ;  they  then 
follow,  between  twenty  and  thirty;  thirty  and  forty;  forty  and 
fifty;  fifty  and  sixty;  sixty  and  seventy;  under  five;  between  seventy 
and  eighty;  eighty  and  ninety;  and  the  least  over  ninety.  In  that 
city,  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  constant  proportional  increase 
of  mortality  among  children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  deduc- 
tions for  Lowell,  from  1841  to  1845,  it  will  be  observed,  are  more 
favourable  in  all  ages  than  those  during  the  next  preceding  quin- 
quennial period.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  former 
was  a  very  healthy  period.  The  results  of  our  investigations  on 
other  points  warrant  us  in  the  statement  that,  had  we  the  necessary 
data  to  examine  and  compare  the  mortuary  bills  for  the  three  years 
last  pasty  we  should  find  in  them  the  rate  of  mortality  considerably 
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advanced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means  exist,  by  wbiclt  we 
can  ascertain,  even  with  any  reliable  approximate  accuracy,  what 
the  results  would  show. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  force  with  which  some  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  have  pressed  upon  different  ages  as  well  as  sexes, 
during  the  last  three  years. 


TABLE  XIV. 


Con- 

Dysen- 

Typhus. 

Hydro- 

Croap. 

Cholera 

Teeth- 

Inrsn- 

Totals. 

sump- 

lery. 

cepha- 
fas. 

Infant 

ing. 

tile. 

Males. 

uon. 

137 

166 

146 

52 

48 

68 

13 

92 

722 

Females. 

218 

215 

176 

53 

38 

59 

14 

39 

812 

ToUl. 

355 

381 

322 

105 

86 

127 

27 

131 

1534 

Under  1 

6 

41 

35 

17 

78 

13 

131 

381 

1  to2 

8 

82 

4 

35 

19 

41 

14 

203 

2  to  5 

7 

78 

16 

20 

42 

8 

170 

5  to  10 

5 

27 

16 

8 

8 

63 

10  to  20 

54 

33 

89 

4 

ISO 

20  to  30 

114 

49 

128 

2 

299 

30  to  40 

64 

21 

30 

1 

116 

40  to  60 

44 

16 

24 

84 

50  to  60 

25 

12 

11 

48 

60  to  70 

21 

13 

5 

39 

Over  70 

7 

9 

1 

17 

Total. 

355 

381 

322 

105 

86 

127 

27 

1 

131 

1534 

The  city  of  Lowell  presents  a  very  extensive  field,  by  embracing 
the  subject  of  manufacturing,  as  it  influences  health.  This  topic, 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  limited  to  receive  a  full  investigation  in 
our  brief  remarks.  It  must  satisfy  our  present  purpose,  therefore, 
to  allude  to  some  of  its  more  prominent  features. 

A  subject  of  so  grave  a  character,  has  not  remained  to  the  pre- 
sent day  without  discussion.  Unfortunately  for  the  true  merits  of 
the  question,  however,  it  has  hitherto  been  handled  principally  b; 
politicians  and  partialists.  Antagonistic  parties  have  made  state- 
ments and  counter-statements,  and  too  often,  such  only  as  would 
best  make  capital  in  favouring  the  views  of  each.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  should  be  approached,  even  for  brief  statements, 
with  the  utmost  candour  and  strictest  impartiality.  There  appears 
generally,  not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
high-minded  and  humane  gentlemen  who  have  the  charge  of  these 
manufacturing  establishments,  to  have  the  matter  fairly  treated  and 
the  exact  truth  made  known.  The  general  public  feel  equally  inte- 
rested and  anxious  to  obtain  unbiassed  facts. 
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So  many  elements  of  information,  and  these  of  such  a  nature, 
are  called  into  requisition,  that,  to#giye  it  the  critical  and  plenary 
consideration  it  so  richly  merits,  would  be  to  surmount  insuperable 
difficulties.  Some  of  these  obstacles  will  manifest  themselves  as  we 
progress. 

Our  population  now  numbers  not  far  from  83,000.  Near  one-half 
of  these  are  directly  connected  with  manufacturing,  of  whom  three* 
fourths  or  four-fifths,  are  probably  employed  by  the  twelve  principal 
corporations.  These  twelve  companies  manufacture  annually,  some 
hundred  million  yards  of  cotton;  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  yards  of  woollen;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
yards  of  carpeting.  They  also  print  some  twenty  million  yards  of 
calico;  bleach  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  dye 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  yards.  This  requires  some  thirty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton;  and  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool.  They  consume  twenty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  of  anthracite  coal;  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
bushels  of  charcoal;  eighty  thousand  gallons  of  oil,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  of  lard.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly  is  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  near  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  mills  are  all  warmed  by  steam,  and  run 
the  same  hours,  as  follows: — 

m 

TABLE  XV. 


Months. 

H.     M. 

Month*. 

H.     M. 

Months. 

M.     M. 

Months. 

H.     M. 

Janoary, 

Febniary, 

March, 

11      09 
11      45 
11      37 

April, 

May, 

Jane, 

13      16 
12      30 
12     30 

July, 

Aaguat, 

September, 

12      30 
12      30 
12      08 

October, 

November, 

December, 

11      55 
n      41 
11      09 

E 

»aUy  average  for  the  y( 

Bar,  twelve  houra  and  thirty*three  minatea.* 

Let  us  now  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  corporation,  and  ex 
una  disce  omnes.  The  Merrimack  is  the  oldest  in  Lowell,  the  largest, 
and  probably  as  favourable  a  specimen  of  cotton  manufactories,  as 
can  be  selected  in  New  England.  This  establishment  has  extended 
every  desired  facility  to  me  for  accurate  investigation.  They  employ 
between  1300  and  1400  females,  and  about  850  males,  whose  aggre- 
gate wages  vary  but  a  trifle  from  $1000  per  diem,  at  the  present 


*  Twelve  hoars  and  thirty-three  minntes  embrace  the  average  time  of  rumting  the 
mUU,  Many  of  the  operatives  are  not  aetnally  at  work  all  this  time.  The  mills  ran  an 
average  of  twelve  hours  and  ibrty'-eight  minutes,  prior  to  May  1st,  1847. 
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time;  previons  to  the  reductioD  of  wages  in  November  last,  it 
amoimted  to  91)200  per  diem.  I  take  the  following  abstracts  from 
their  books,  covering  the  last  nine  years. 

TABLE  XVI. 
Ftmalt  OptrtOivt*. 


Y.BI., 

MorthlT 

Mulonm, 

Hinlm 

mn. 

MonihW 

Muimua. 

Minim 

^ 

K!.S 

INC, 

M»„U.. 

N. 

poruron. 

1840 

1366 

Jiinn 

IIMI 

rv,, 

11R1 

176 

9M 

Ju. 

nn 

7  74 

1343 

M«T 

I4«f 

[■in 

152 

!Mfl 

Un. 

m 

8.84 

1849 

1330 

.laflf 

IS71 

162 

240 

April 

8.76 

13T7 

Jin. 

■r.iw 

IIKK 

139 

Julj 

■ilih 

8.12 

1844 

lasi 

■lafifi 

liilK 

126 

1RR 

Mtrch 

BK 

10.09 

1846 

]3Bd 

.Inn* 

im 

March 

lani 

13S 

?13 

Tin. 

i» 

1248 

M.T 

1441 

mi 

121 

lit? 

March 

m 

10.31 

1847 

1164 

1361 

1111 

141 

S41 

Deo. 

Ml 

8.96 

1848 

1438 

mi 

J.i. 

176 

348 

Fsb. 

63 

8.21 

SM 

Malt  OpmtiiHt. 

y«™. 

Monlhlr 

Muim 

«n. 

Minion 

m. 

1840 

324 

October 

346 

J<n«.rT 

206 

18,264,286 

299 

308 

226 

1842 

233 

JnlJ 

257 

FebrSSy 

12,681,697 

1844 

318 

September 

232 

MBrch 

310 

13,809,434 

1846 

296 

1846 

443 

622 

276 

13,024,020 

1847 

387 

Maj 

456 

1848 

347 

369 

317 

16,382,103 

Ananal 

387 

18,993,792 

aT«ngea. 

This  company  has  five  mills,*  each  having  five  halls  or  rooms, 
151.7  feet  long,  40.6  feet  wide,  and  10.6  feet  high,  giving  64,670 
cubic  feet  to  a  room.  They  own  178  honses,  35  of  wluch  are  de- 
voted to  female  hoarders,  and  10  to  males;  the  remainder  are  occn- 
pied  as  tenements  by  the  families  of  the  married  men  among  their 

*  A  uith  mill,  of  larger  dimenuoiu,  bu  recently  gooe  into  operatioo ;  bol  (lie  number 
of  penoDi  to  work  iQ  it  ii  correipondingl;  inoreBsed.  In  esHntial  hygleiiio  pst^calars, 
iherafbre,  it  doe*  not  diffiir  ihxn  the  othen. 
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employed.  A  part  of  these  boarding-houses  have  been  recently 
constructed,  and  are  a  superior  class  of  buildings.  Forty-five 
minutes  are  allowed  for  their  meals,  during  which  time  they  put 
on  their  extra  clothing,  go  a  few  hundred  yards  to  their  boarding- 
houses,  eat,  and  return  to  their  work.  During  the  six  months  inter- 
vening July  24th,  1848,  and  January  24th,  1849,  among  the  1438 
female  operatives,  68  were  known  to  be  sick  so  as  to  require  medical 
I  attendance,  4  of  whom,  or  1  in  17  died.     During  the  same  period 

about  490  deaths  occurred  in  the  whole  city.  The  attacks  of  sick- 
ness were,  in  July,  6;  in  August,  23;  in  September,  11;  in  October, 
12;  in  November,  3;  in  December,  9;  and  in  January,  4.  The 
deaths  were  in  August,  2 ;  in  September,  2. 

The  above  data,  as  far  as  they  go,  very  fairly  indicate  the  hygienic 
state  of  cotton  factories  in  Lowell,  and  present  points  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  we  perceive  the  instability  of  our  ope- 
rative population.  While  there  are  a  very  few  who  have  remained 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  average  length  of  time  of 
remaining  on  the  Merrimack  corporation  for  the  last  nine  years,  has 
been  only  nine  months.*  It  is  believed,  that  the  entire  population 
of  other  corporations  changes  a  little  oftener  than  this.  Some  go 
from  one  corporation  to  another  in  the  city,  to  do  the  same  or  some 
other  kind  of  work;  some  to  other  manufacturing  places;  some,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  return  to  their  country  homes;  and 
some — are  married.  The  causes  are  still  more  varied  than  the 
nature  of  these  changes.  We  are  not  able  to  say  how  many  leave 
on  account  of  ill  health,  nor  how  many  of  these  become  ill  while 
connected  with  the  mills,  nor  how  many  of  these  can  trace  the  cause 
of  declining  health  to  influences  concomitant  with  their  employment.f 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  exchanged  the  salubrious  breezes  which 
sweep  the  hills  and  valleys  of  country  districts  for  a  city 

*"  Sated  with  exhalations  nnk  and  fell, 
Which  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever's  rage,'* 

has  some  influence,  and  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well 
as  the  various  places  of  evening  amusements  and  candy-shops,  which 
tempt  the  unwary.     The  accidentals  should  not  be  confounded  with 

*  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  who  make  a  temporary  visit  of  but  a  few 
weeks  among  their  friends,  and  then  return. 

t  In  May,  1845,  the  foIk>wing  questions  among  others,  were  put  to  1424  girls  while 
at  work,  in  eight  different  mills  on  as  many  different  corporations :  ^'Do  you  enjoy  better 
health  than  before  working  in  the  mill?    Do  you  enjoy  as  good  health?    Do  you  not 
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tlie  essentials  of  factory  life.  Generally  speaking,  their  labour  is 
light,  but  constant.  Their  hours  of  labour,  and  rest,  and  meals  are 
regular,  and  this  is  highly  conducive  to  health.  NaJture^  loves  regu- 
larity as  it  abhors  a  vacuum. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ^^  the  rooms  in  which  they  work  are  kept 
of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  are  lofty  and  well  yentilated.""^  It 
will  be  seen  in  Table  XYI.  page  512,  that  on  the  Merrimack  Corpo- 
ration (and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  specimen)  there  has  been  an 
ayerage  of  about  1600  males  and  females.  We  will  make  a  liberal 
deduction,  and  assume  1350  only,  as  actually  in  the  mills,  and  250 
employed  in  other  places  about  the  works.  This  gives  270  for  each 
mill,  and  55  for  each  room,  containing  only  64,670  cubic  feet,  in- 
clusive of  the  space  occupied  by  machinery.  Some  rooms  have 
more  operatives  in  them  than  others,  and  there  are  more  at  some 
seasons  than  at  others,  but  we  have  taken  the  average.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  certain  number  for  a  definite  time  in  a  limited  space, 
without  any  ventilation  whatever,  except  that  of  an  accidental 
nature,  at  the  doors  of  entrance  in  winter,  and  the  same  with 
open  windows  in  summer,  and  this,  too,  with  the  thermometer  rang- 
ing from  65°  to  85°  through  the  winter  months !  This  certainly 
demands  attention,  and  calls  loudly  for  reform.  From  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  ailments  that  solicit  relief  at  the  hands  of  onr 
profession  in  Lowell,  we  look  upon  this  topic  as  the  most  prolific 
source  of  deteriorated  health  in  the  adjuncts  of  factory  labor  among 
us,  and  in  our  neighboring  manufacturing  towns.  Happily,  this  is 
an  evil  which  admits  of  a  remedy,  and,  though  hitherto  almost,  or 
quite  totally  neglected,  we  cannot  but  look,  with  high  confidence, 

enjoy  so  good  health  f  Jast  four  years  before,  ia  1841,  similar  queries  were  made 
of  2611  girls.    The  results  were  as  follows: — 


1841. 

1845. 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Health  better 

Health  as  good       .... 
Health  not  so  good     •    .    . 

Whole  number  interrogated 

170 

1563 

878 

6.51 
69.87 
33.62 

154 
827 
443 

10.82 
58.08 
31.10 

3611 

100.00 

1424 

100.00 

See  «  Lowell  as  it  Was,  and  as  it  Is,"  pp.  164,  et  teq.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Miles,  1845;  and 
"Vindicatioii  of  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Females  employed  in  the  LqwsII 
Mills,"  p.  1 1.    By  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  1841. 

•  "  The  Factory  System  in  its  Hygienic  Relations,"  by  J.  O.  Green,  M.  D.,  M.  M.,  S.S. 
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for  a  great  change  in  this  particular,  when  it  becomes  a  little  better 
understood.  ^^  In  the  cotton  mills,  ventilation  is  very  sparingly  in- 
troduced, whereas,  it  ought  to  be  most  abundant  in  a  place  kept  at 
an  elevated  temperature.  The  additional  quantity  of  fuel  this  de- 
gree of  ventilation  (in  the  cold  season)  would  require,  cannot  be 
withheld  by  any  person  endowed  with  either  honesty  or  humanity. 
Pure  and  wholesome  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man, 
as  pure  and  wholesome  food ;  and  he  that  would  knowingly  com- 
pel his  work-people  to  live  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  is  equally  as 
criminal  as  the  adulterator  of  bread."*  An  able  writerf  in  our 
neighbourhood  recently  said :  ^^  A  .few  men  of  giant  energies,  of 
boundless  faith,  of  far-seeing  calculation,  sit  down  in  the  counting- 
rooms  of  this  city  [Boston]  with  a  surveyor's  sketch  and  a  few 
engineer's  levels.  They  decide  that  a  town  shall  be  built — a 
manufacturing  city  erected.  Straightway,  and  almost  like  the  fall- 
ing, opening,  raising,  changing  scenes  of  the  theatre,  huge  brick 
palaces  arise,  streets  in  long  perspective  of  shops,  schools,  houses, 
sidewalks,  begin  to  stretch  themselves  out  from  a  thousand  nuclei, 
to  meet  the  new-formed  elements  in  exact  symmetry,  like  the  points 
of  ossification  in  the  growing  embryo.  Churches  point  their  spires 
to  the  skies,  in  all  the  beauty  of  Gothic  tracery,  or  plant  their  firm 
columns  of  stone  in  all  the  solidity  of  Grecian  art.  In  short,  what 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  have  been  lives  and  centuries  in  design- 
ing and  accomplishing,  is  called  into  existence  by  our  merchant 
princes,  almost  with  the  wave  of  Prospero's  wand !" 

Would  that  the  same  prophetic  and  far-seeing  vision,  which  pierces 
80  clearly  into  the  distant  future  as  to  warrant  these  unbounded  out- 
lays; which  boldly  cuts  down  hills  and  fills  up  valleys  to  accommodate 
the  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  presenting  themselves  in  the  misty 
iuture,  while  the  grass  is  still  green  in  the  projected  avenues — would 
that  it  could,  at  the  same  time,  foresee  and  prevent,  the  disease,  the 
death,  the  misery;  the  moral,  social,  as  well  as  political  ills,  which 
appear,  upon  the  best  of  evidence,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  plain 
sanitary  precautions — and  realize  the  illustrations  unnumbered  from 
experience  past,  which  tell,  with  demonstrative  certainty,  that  moral 
and  social  degradation  are  indissolubly  linked  with  disobedience  of 
nature's  laws. 

*  Principles  of  Waraiing  and  Ventilating  Pablio  Buildings,  Manufactories,  &c.,  by  T. 
Tredgold,  London,  1836 ;  Art  Cotton  Mills,  pages  173,4. 
t  L.  y.  Bell,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 
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I  blame  not  these  founders  of  cities,  that  they  have  paid  but  little 
regard  to  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures.  It  is  glory  enough  to 
build  cities — ^it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  same  minds  which  can 
grasp  all  the  elements  essential  to  these  great  undertakings,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  should  comprehend  all  the  mysteries  of 
typhus,  struma,  or  contagion,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  ventila- 
tion, sewerage,  and  water  supply.  It  is  for  our  profession  to  step 
in  at  this  point,  and  to  guard  the  rights  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
in  these  respects;  and  the  wise  interest,  the  sagacious  foresight,  the 
honourable  ambition  for  unmixed  success,  will  guarantee  the  co- 
operation of  the  builders  of  cities,  whenever  they  are  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  evils,  and  that  they  are  susceptible  of  prevention 
and  relief. 

The  "  ghastly  bills  of  mortality,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by 
an  English  statistician  (under  some  overlooked  or  mistaken  modify- 
ing circumstances,  perhaps),  "of  one  of  our.new  cities  [Lowell],  the 
prevailing  impression  of  the  unhealthfulness  already  of  our  lately 
populated  manufacturing  towns,  call  aloud  to  the  medical  profession 
to  look  at  the  growing  evils  of  hygienic  neglect,  full  in  the  face,  and 
if  they  require  a  plenary  and  decided  Remedy,  however  costly,  it 
will  not  be  long  in  being  found." 

"The  very  fact,"  says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  "that  a  half  of 
the  machinery  of  the  human  body,  measured  either  by  its  capacity 
or  its  complexity,  is  devoted  to  the  function  of  ventilating  the  blood, 
by  processes  essentially  mechanical  and  chemical,  demonstrates  the 
rSle  which  the  air  plays  in  the  support  of  life,  and  can  hardly  be 
over  estimated."  The  amount  of  air  received  at  each  inspiration, 
has  been  variously  estimated,*  and  differs  in  different  individuals  at 
different  seasons,  times  of  the  day,  &c.  We  respire  at  least  a  thou- 
sand times  each  hour,  and  deoxygenize  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  in  the  animal  economy.  This 
is  but  a  single  source  of  atmospheric  vitiation.  Besides  the  poUating 

*  The  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  taken  into  an  ordinary  pair  of  lungs  at  each 
inspiration,  has  been  estimated  by  different  experimenters  as  follows:  Abildgaard,  3 ; 
Murzer  and  Lametberie,  8  to  10;  Keutsch,  6  to  12 ;  Abemethy,  12 ;  Goodwin,  3  to  14; 
Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  13 ;  Hutchinson,  7  to  17;  Sir  H.  Davy,  13  to  17;  Alien  and  Pepys, 
16.5;  Kite,  17;  Herbert,  16  to  25;  Jurin,  20;  Herdolt,  25  to  29;  BareUe,  15  to  40;  Dai- 
ton,  30;  Fontana,  35;  Ricberand,  FoUand,  Gordon,  and  Cavallo,  30  to  40;  Hales,  Soft* 
vages,  Haller,  Ellis,  Soemmering,  Thompson,  Sperengel,  Bostock,  Bell,  Monro,  Blamen- 
bach,  40;  Menzies,  42  to  46 ;  Rell,  42  to  100. 
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exhalations  from  our  entire  saperficies,*  we  generate  by  the  lungs  a 
poisonous  compound  equal  to  the  loss  of  oxygen. 

The  volume  of  pure  air  to  be  supplied  to  each  person  has  also 
been  estimated.!  This,  too,  yaries  in  different  circumstances.  If 
we  assume  ten  cubic  feet  each  minute  to  each  person,  as  the  proper 
standard,  and  this  is  the  minimum  of  the  more  recent  investigations, 
we  find  the  fifty-five  operatives  in  a  room  requiring  660  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  88,000  per  hour,  and  not  less  than  460,000  during  each 
day's  period  of  labour;  whereas  we  have  shown  that  they  have  but 
about  60,000,  making  some  abatement  for  space  occupied  by  ma- 
chinery! In  winter,  moreover,  for  four  months,  when  the  windows 
are  closed  and  generally  double,  each  room  has  fifty  solar  lamps 
burning  morning  and  evening,  which  assist  not  only  in  impuring  the 
confined  air,  but  also  in  raising  the  temperature  frequently  to  90^  F. 
before  closing  work  at  night.  In  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  opera- 
tives, with  a  hastily  adjusted  dress,  emerge  from  this  atmosphere  to 
their  boarding  places,  partake  of  a  plain  but  substantial  dinner,  and 
return  to  resume  their  labour  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes. 

The  air  in  these  rooms,  which  ought  to  undergo  an  entire  change 
hourly,  remains  day  after  day,  and  even  month  after  month,  with 
only  the  precarious  change  which  open  doors  occasionally  give! 
There  being  no  ventilation  at  night,  the  imprisoned  condition  of 
many  of  the  rooms  in  the  morning  is  stifling  and  almost  intolerable 
to  unaccustomed  lungs.  After  the  day's  work  is  ended,  two  hours' 
release  is  ei\joyed,  a  part  of  which  is  frequently  spent  in  a  crowded 
lecture-room,  and  then  they  retire  to  dormitories  scarcely  better 
ventilated  than  the  mills.  From  four  to  six  and  sometimes  even 
eight  are  confined  during  the  night  in  a  single  room  of  moderate 
dimensions.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  this  remark  will  apply  with 
more  force  to  other  corporations  throughout  the  city,  than  to  the 
Merrimack  at  the  present  time.  The  condition  of  these  sleeping 
apartments  probably  would  not  be  endured  so  passively,  did  not 
their  occupants  first  become  habituated  to  unwholesome  air  in  the 

*  Estimated  at  an  average  of  32  ounces  every  24  hoars. 

f  Dr.  Amott  oonslders  2  or  3  cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  aU  that  need  be  furnished  each 
person ;  Mr.  Tredgold  fixes  his  average  at  4  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  Mr.  Hood,  3.5  to  5 ; 
Mr.  Toynbee,  F.  R.  S.,  10.  Dr.  Reid,  ventilator  of  the  new  House  of  Parliament,  says 
that  10  cubic  feet  to  each  person  proved  to  be  a  minimum  which  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  below  the  natural  wants  of  the  system,  and  declares  his  determination  to  intro- 
duce not  less  than  from  30  to  60  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  the  late  French  Chamber  of 
Peers,  12  cubic  feel  were  furnished;  at  the  Pentonville  Model  Prison,  there  are  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  from  30  to  45  cubic  feet  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell  considers  from  10  to  20 
cubic  feet  as  not,  perhaps,  an  unsafe  estimate. 
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mills.  In  the  latter,  efficient  ventilation  might  be  economicallj  fur- 
nished by  appropriating  a  modicum  of  power  to  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  motion  of  the  machinery,  in  some 
degree,  affords  a  substitute  for  ventilation;  but  it  only  agitates  the 
confined  air,  and  thus  assists  in  the  chemical  admixture  of  the  noxi- 
ous gases  and  the  mechanical  suspension  of  the  dust  particles  and 
flue,  thus  proving  a  positive  injury,  so  fiir  as  it  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  injury  which  such  a 
fluid,  thus  frieghted,  has  upon  the  estimated  20,000  square  inches  of 
membranous  surface  investing  the  delicately  constructed  air-passages, 
and  the  1,744,000,000  of  infinitesimal  air-cells,  in  an  ordinary  pair 
of  lungs,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  upon  the  general 
system?  Is  this  alone  not  enough  to  cause  those  debilities  which 
give  insipid  pallor  to  countenances  to  which  we  naturally  look  for 
something  interesting?  Is  it  not  enough  to  develope  some  of  the 
protean  forms  of  scrofula  or  other  insidious  diseases  in  the  predis- 
posed, and  to  deteriorate  general  health  and  produce  menstrual  and 
other  derangements?'*'  The  machinery  in  humanly  organized  beings 
can  no  more  move  with  vigor  and  health,  with  a  scanty  supply  of 
pure  air,  than  the  less  complex  machinery  of  the  mills  can  more, 
with  strength  and  efficiency,  with  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  lavs 
of  nature  are  as  precise  and  imperative  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  blood  has  just  the  admixture  of  the  proper  components 
requisite,  and  the  atmosphere  has  the  definite  proportions  of  the 
specific  elements ;  both  are  in  contact  with  the  proper  intervening 
septum  to  accomplish  the  necessary  object  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. Any  variation  must  be  a  defect— -a  permanent  deviation  most 
be  an  irreparable  injury. 

That  we  may  not  too  far  transcend  our  limits,  we  must  omit  many 
other  important  considerations  incident  to  cotton  manufactories,  be- 
sides bleaching,  dyeing,  calico  printing,  ftc.f     The  summation  of 

*  Vitiated  air  is  also  the  proper  p€Umhm  for  zjmotics,  whether  in  the  stenchdoms  of  the 
filthy,  the  emigrant  ship,  or  the  cotton  milL  Its  effects  **  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  aa 
account  given  by  Dr.  N.  Fanning,  of  Giihoa,  N.  Y.,  of  a  fever  that  made  its  appeaianoe 
in  that  village  during  the  last  winter.  Of  133  operatives  employed  in  a  cotton  mill,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  nearly  one-fourth  were  seized  with  ^boid 
fever.  And,  from  the  history  of  the  disease,  which  is  given  with  remarkable  precision 
and  clearness,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  its  origin  may  be  justly  traced  to  a  grots 
neglect  with  regard  to  ventilation."  ^ 

t  M.  Yillerm^  of  France,  has  made  many  interesting  investigatioiis  on  some  of  these 
points. 
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our  investigations  (united  with  some  personal  observations  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Lowell),  respecting  the  hygiene  of  our  manufac- 
turing population,  as  affected  by  the  essentials  of  their  employment, 
is  embodied  in  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  Lowell,  as  embracing  the  leading  manufac- 
turing community  in  America,  renders  the  investigations  of  health 
and  longevity  among  us,  worthy  the  most  impartial  and  anxious 
scrutiny. 

2.  The  fluctuating  character  of  our  operative  population  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  points  of  public  health 
among  them. 

8.  The  limited  investigations  hitherto  adopted  can  furnish  no  cor- 
rect idea  of  their  comparative  health,  nor  of  the  comparative  health 
of  Lowell. 

4.  Though  many  points  demand  attention,  yet,  to  imperfect  ven- 
tilation, or  rather  to  an  absence  of  ventilation,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  can  we  trace  the  origin  of  impaired  health. 

5.  The  operatives  are  more  comfortable  and  healthy  than  several 
other  classes  of  our  citizens;  and  as  healthy,  perhaps,  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  other  classes. 

6.  Much  might  be  done  at  a  trifling  cost,  compared  with  the  value 
of  results,  to  elevate  their  physical  condition;  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  some  hygienic  changes  will  be  adopted. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  Lowell  at  large,  we  find  much  more 
than  we  can  ever  allude  to,  which  deserves  serious  attention.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  though  a  project  for  bringing 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  from  the  Merrimack  river,  has  been  pro- 
posed. Sewerage  and  drainage  are  in  a  very  imperfect  condition 
in  many  parts  of  the  city,  and  many  lanes  and  alleys  are  without 
either ;  the  house-slops  and  other  refuse  remaining  on  the  surface, 
especially  in  wet  weather.  Filth  accumulates  in  various  places,  and 
tells  the  hygienist  where  zymotic  diseases  prevail.  Typhus  and 
dysentery  especially,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  fatal  of  late, 
spring  up  around  these  fomites.  Various  memorials  and  petitions 
have  gone  to  our  city  government  from  the  physicians  as  a  body, 
through  the  Middlesex  District  Medical  Society.  They  probably 
were  read,  but  nothing  was  ever  known  of  their  subsequent  history. 
Means  have  recently  been  used  for  very  imperfectly  ventilating  our 
school-houses,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  on  the  plan  adopted 
in  Boston. 

The  rapid  influx,  especially  of  foreign  population,  has  placed 
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small  tenements  and  cellars  in  high  demand,  and  crowded  them 
infinitely  beyond  a  healthful  condition.  At  this  date  (April,  1849), 
in  a  central  district,  bounded  by  Shattuck,  Market,  Central,  and 
Merrimack  streets  (the  two  latter  being  our  principal  streets),  we  find 
the  City  Hall,  and  the  offices  of  mayor,  city- clerk,  treasurer,  and 
engineer,  and  twelve  physicians ;  the  post-office,  city  library,  two 
churches,  three  banks,  one  grammar  and  three  primary  schools 
(embracing  an  aggregate  of  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  pnpQs, 
during  the  last  year),  ninety  stores  (many  of  our  first  class), 
two  smithies,  several  machine  shops,  a  foundry,  coal  and  wood  yard, 
three  livery  stables,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  tenements,  in- 
habited by  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  individuals. 
This  district,  by  the  survey  of  the  city  engineer,  embraces  only  one- 
fifteen  thousandth  of  a  square  mUe !  Statements  like  this  engender 
their  own  comments.  From  an  article  in  the  Lowell  Courier,  of 
September,  1847,  over  the  signature  of  J.  C,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: "Few  cities  are  so  crowded  as  Lowell.  Various  obvious 
reasons  have  promoted  an  influx  of  labouring  population,  filling 
every  habitable  tenement  to  an  unhealthfully  dense  degree.  We 
need  a  health  officer,  whose  only  duty  should  be  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  public  health  were  complied  with.  He  should  visit  cellars  and 
hovels,  now  crammed  with  filth,  and  degradation,  and  disease,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  our  city.  The  faithful  report  of  such  an  officer 
would  astonish  the  public,  for  very  few  are  aware  of  the  hundreds 
of  places  now  inhabited  by  a  horde  in  a  horrid  condition.  One 
week  ago,  I  entered  a  house  in  a  central  location,  and  found  it  oc- 
cupied by  one  store,  and  twenty-five  different  families,  embracing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
adults !  In  one  of  the  rooms,  which  was  inhabited  by  two  families, 
I  found  one  of  the  families  to  consist  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  eight 
children  (four  of  whom  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age),  and  four 
adult  boarders !  It  is  criminal  to  permit  such  an  ill-conditioned 
ulcer  so  near  the  heart  of  our  city,  without  proper  remedial  appli- 
cations. This,  by  no  means,  furnishes  the  worst  case  of  pest  germs 
in  Lowell.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  places  equally  crowded, 
that  one  would  suppose  that  the  following,  which  we  quote  from 
the  London  NewSy  for  June  1, 1847}  was  describing  Lowell  instead 
of  London.  ^  And  to  crown  the  sum  of  misery,  Irish  paupers  are 
trooping  and  gathering,  in  their  rags  and  wretchedness,  precisely  to 
those  spots  where  rags  and  wretchedness,  with  their  concomitant 
curses  of  filth  and  fever,  are  already  huddled  together  so  close  that 
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every  fresli  arrival  steals  the  air  necessary  to  save  other  life. 
These  Irish  hordes  bring  with  them  not  only  personal  nastiness, 
with  filthy  and  improvident  habits,  but  the  seeds  of  typhus  and 
dysentery.'  If  we  examine  the  habitations  of  large  numbers  in  our 
city,  we  shall  find  a  woful  lack  of  the  necessaries  to  health,  and 
impure  air  impregnated  with  animal  efSiuvia  and  stenchful  exhala- 
tions instead.  Some  three  months  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  enter  a 
room,  occupied  by  a  sick  person  by  day,  and  the  same,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  well  person,  by  night.  It  contained  only  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  cubic  feet  of  air !  About  the  same  time,  it  became 
necessary  to  visit  another  room,  in  the  night,  which  contained  only 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cubic  feet,  and  no  means  for  ventila- 
tion. For  many  hours,  night  after  night,  it  contained  no  less  than 
six  individuals,  three  of  whom  were  adults.'*'  Although  they  were 
induced  to  leave  this  hole,  and  occupy  a  more  airy  situation,  yet 
every  one  of  them  soon  had  the  *  ship  fever,*  and  from  them  it  was 
evidently  communicated  to  others.  Both  of  these  cases  are  within 
ten  rods  of  the  post  office,  though  in  opposite  directions,  and  are 
fair  specimens  of  numerous  others  in  our  city.  Ought  not  the  occu- 
pancy of  such  places  to  be  forbidden  ?  It  seems  as  much  a  duty  to 
use  means  for  preventing  evils,  as  it  is  to  devise  appliances  for 
remedying  them."  Only  one  of  the  above  cases,  and  that  the  most 
favourable  one,  was  in  the  "central  district,"  previously  alluded  to. 
The  following  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  "  minister  at 
large,"  in  Lowell,  whose  holy  duties  and  humane  disposition  call 
him  to  a  surfeiting  knowledge  of  what  he  says. 

^^Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  the  questions  you  have  addressed 
me,  please  accept  the  following  imperfect  statements.  I  find  a 
gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  and  life  among  the  poor.  This 
might  be  expected  of  those  ignorant  of  these  laws,  and  trained  to 
little  reflection.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  food  most  conducive 
to  strength  and  freedom  from  disease,  are  not  understood.  There  is 
much  imprudent  exposure  to  the  weather,  bringing  on  colds  and 
sickness,  entirely  unnecessary,  if  a  little  knowledge  and  thought 
were  brought  to  bear.  Labour  is  often  excessive  and  ill-timed, 
breaking  down  noble  constitutions;  intemperance  is  the  ruin  of 
many. 

*  The  head  of  this  recently  emigrated  family  was  quite  intelligent,  having  taught 
one  of  the  parish  schools  in  Ireland  for  the  last  foiuteen  years. 

VOL.  n. — 34 
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^^  There  is  one  infraction  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health  among  the 
poor,  which,  I  think,  should  be  brought  more  prominently  before  the 
public.  This  is  in  connection  with  their  habitations.  Their  rooms 
are  generally  not  ventilated  at  all.  From  six  to  ten  persons  fre- 
quently sleep  in  a  single  room,  and  sometimes  in  one  bed.  Hiis  is 
particularly  the  case  among  our  foreign  population.  The  air  is 
stagnant,  soon  becomes  poisonous,  and  exceedingly  offensive.  Often 
every  room  in  the  house  has  from  four  to  twelve  inmates,  in  a  nar- 
row lane,  perhaps,  crowded  close  with  tenements ;  the  little  uncov- 
ered ground  the  receptacle  of  dirty  water,  rubbish,  and  corrupt 
vegetable  matter ;  and  numerous  outhouses  of  necessity  near  to  the 
windows,  sometimes  filling  every  room,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  noxious  exhalations.  Cellars  are  occupied  in  very  damp 
locations,  where  water  frequently  stands  in  drops  on  the  walls,  and 
in  wet  times  can  be  wrung  from  the  sheets  of  the  bed.  Two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  probably,  would  not  deposit  their 
vegetables  where  not  a  few  families  reside,  and  pay  from  $]j50  to 
82  per  month  for  rent.  There  are  many  cellars  under  ground,  with 
only  one  or  two  half  windows,  and  a  few  panes* of  glass,  where  the 
poor  are  urged  to  locate  themselves,  at  a  little  cheaper  rate — urged 
to  gratify  avarice,  though  they  take  to  themselves  fevers,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  consumption.  I  know  of  one  case,  where,  in  two  connect- 
ed rooms  in  a  cellar — and  lighted  by  only  three  small  panes  of  green 
glass  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  where,  on  entering,  I  stumbled 
over  the  beds,  because  I  could  not  see  them — ^four  families,  amount- 
ing to  twenty-two  souls,  were  living  ! 

^'  Looking  at  this  subject  in  only  one  light,  can  we  suppose  that 
God  meant  that  his  creatures  should  breathe  over  and  over  again 
this  noxious  and  confined  air,  when  abroad,  all  over  the  earth,  He 
is  continually  stirring  and  filtrating  it  by  wind  and  rain,  that  it  may 
be  breathed  in  purity?  Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible,  after 
breathing  the  out-door  air,  to  inhale  the  air  of  these  rooms.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  bad  air  infuses  itself  into  all  the  clothes  hung 
up  and  worn  in  these  rooms,  and  this,  connected  with  the  exhala- 
tions of  a  body  whose  cleanliness  is  of  course  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, attaches  to  one  an  efliuvia  which  it  must  be  very  unhealthy 
for  the  bearer  to  breathe,*  and  which  clings  to  him,  though  he  walk 
against  a  strong  north-wester  a  whole  day ;  for  let  him,  at  the  close 

•  "Of  all  known  poisons,  that  producetl  by  the  concentrated  effluvia  from  a  crowd  of 
human  beings  confined  within  a  small  space,  and  neglectful  of  cleanliness,  is  one  of  the 
worst."    Dr.  A.  Combe's  letter  to  the  London  Times,  Sept  17,  1847. 
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of  it,  enter  your  room,  and  he  will  perceptibly  poison  the  air  yon  are 
breathing.  Shall  snch  a  fact  be  alone  an  offence  to  us  ?  Have  we 
no  humanity  to  pity,  enlighten,  and  remove?  and  more,  when  we  con- 
sider the  effects  of  the  air  breathed !  To  this,  more  than  to  the  want 
of  food,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  pale  faces,  sallow  complexions, 
torpor,  and  various  sicknesses  among  the  poor.  May  not  the  sickly 
appearance  of  infants  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  and  their  early  mor- 
tality, be  often  traced  to  this  as  a  cause  ?  Do  we  doubt  that  many 
pains  and  distempers  and  deaths  among  adults  also  arise  from  this  ? 
Are  not  ill  health  and  death,  too,  among  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and 
pauperism  more  and  more  dependent  and  degraded  ?  And  it  has 
well  been  asked,  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  those  morbid  appetites 
and  unnatural  desires  that  seek  to  assuage  their  longings  by  indulg- 
ence and  excess,  have  their  origin  in  the  action  of  a  distempered 
body  -upon  the  mind,  rather  than  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  1* 

^^  This  subject  assumes  a  high  importance  in  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  an  ascending  one  with  the  advance  of  intelligence. 
The  intelligent  philanthropist  cannot  rest  easy.  God  will  not 
allow  him  to  rest,  while  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  it. 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  this  city  to 
feel  a  care  of  this  matter,  and  to  exert  its  authority  more  than  it  does. 
Why  should  not  our  city  authorities  do  something  to  prevent  tene- 
ments, or  cellars  of  tenements,  from  being  occupied,  when  there  is 
positive  proof  that  they  are,  and  must  be,  destructive  of  health  and 
life  ?    Why  should  not  our  government  prevent,  by  law,  houses  from 
being  jammed  together  in  such  unhealthy  contiguity  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  by  the  cupidity  of  selfishness  ?    Why,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, should  government  care  so  much  for  unusual  immortality, 
and  unusual  sickness,  and  so  little  for  the  usual,  in  the  aggregate 
affecting  so  much  more,  the  prosperity,  comfort,  and  highest  inte- 
rest of  the  body  politic  ?      Something  more  effiectual  still  may  be 
done  by  the  instruction,  in  all  our  schools,  of  the  plain  and  essential 
laws  of  health  and  life.    With  our  schools,  and  the  young  generally, 
are  the  power  and  hope  of  reformation.     The  knowledge  of  these 

*  Mr.  Wood  here  alludes  to  an  important  point  In  oorroboration,  we  cite  from  Dr. 
South  wood  Smith's  testimony  before  the  Parliamentary  Commisfiion  r  "  The  poison  gene- 
rated in  these  neglected  districts,  and  to  which  these  persons  are  habitually  exposed, 
]8  a  sedative  poison,  among  tlie  most  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  depressing  e^ 
fects  produced  by  it  both  on  mind  and  body.  This  is  one  of  the  main  causes,  not  only 
of  the  mental  apathy  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  but  also  of  that  physical  listless- 
ness  which  makes  them  incapable  of  any  great  exertion.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  feeling 
of  depression  is  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  the  use  of  stimulants.'' 
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laws  thoronghly  instilled  in  early  days,  advanced  to  manhood,  the 
children  tpould  not  lire  in  the  manner,  with  the  habits  and  in  the 
localities,  of  their  parents.  In  this  way,  too,  wonld  be  raised  np  a 
host  of  missionaries  of  light. 

"  With  great  regard,  yours,  &c. 

"H.  WOOD." 

''To  JOSIAH  CUBTIS,  M.D. 

"Z<we«,4pnZ,  1849." 

The  above  conveys  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  worst  places  in 
the  city  which  demand  attention.  We  cannot  leave  this  matter, 
however,  without  an  allusion  to  another,  and,  probably,  the  worst 
district,  known  as  "  The  Acbe."  It  is  inhabited,  I  believe,  exclu- 
sively by  foreigners,  and  contains  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but 
in  other  particulars,  it  beggars  all  description!* 

Had  we  the  necessary  means  of  ascertainment,  it  would  be  highly 
interesting  to  learn  the  amount  of  sickness  suffered  by  the  com- 
munity. It  is  exceedingly  diiBicult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
obtain  the  requisite  items  of  information  in  society  at  large.  The 
best  approximation  to  the  truth  is  derived  by  comparing  the  deaths 
to  the  sick  in  our  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick.  The  Massachusetts  Q-eneral  Hospital  went 
into  operation  in  1821,  and  the  following  table  covers  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  a  file  of  their  Reports : — 

TABLE  XVHt 


Periods. 

• 

1 

B 

< 

! 
1 

■ 

1 

o 

1 
§■ 

•6 

1 

1 

31 

g    Relieved. 

^1 

96 

458 

1 

3 

3 

f 
56 

• 

e 

0 

§ 

S 
9 

1 

1821  to  1825 

1077 

1031 

1077 

6 

13 

87 

1826  to  1830 

2483 

2482 

2528 

16111 

142 

288 

323 

47711206 

14 

54 

1831  to  1835 

2396 

2394 

2450 

18|23 

192 

250 

314 

4031179 

6 

4 

2 

b% 

1836  to  1840 

2036 

2034 

2088 

21 

11 

152 

240 

298 

427   874 

67 

1841  to  1845 

2003 

2046 

2061 

42 

6 

193 

231 

293 

378   796 

55 

1846  to  1848 

1937 

1886 

1991 

12 

6 

196 

136 
1176 

243 
1739 

258 

951 

2 
11 

2 

76 

11 

111 

Total 

11^932 

11,873 

11,932 

115 

70 

962 

20395464 

Cases  c 

if  Typhns  Fever,  1846  to  1848,  included  above. 

1846  to  1848 

203  1 

203  1           11  14  1     1     3         6     186   S     1 

1 

*  The  foregolDg  iB,  of  oourae,  intended  only  in  a  hygienic  aenie.  We  trast  no  OM 
will  construe  the  text  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  offensive  to  any  cla«8  of  citizens.  In  all 
moral  points,  we  prefer  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  Him  **  who  came  not  to  oonderon  the 
world." 

t  The  ahove  table,  though  from  official  documents,  exhibits  some  alight  inaocnxaciei. 
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Here,  it  will  be  perceiyed  that,  of  the  11,982  cases  treated,  962 
died,  being  one  in  12.4,  or  8.06  per  cent.  The  different  diseases, 
and  the  mortality  therefrom,  are  not  specified,  excepting  the  cases  of 
fever  during  the  years  1846  to  1848  inclusive,  which  are  appended 
above.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  was  one  in  14.5,  being  6.9 
per  cent. 

The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane^  connected  with  this  esta- 
blishment, is  located  two  miles  from  the  city,  at  Somerville.  The 
condition  of  this  department,  since  it  came  under  the  professional 
superintendence  of  its  present  incumbent  in  1886,  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table: — 

TABLE  XVIIL 


Periods. 

Admitted. 

Dieehargad. 

Whole  No. 

Dead. 

ImproTod 

Not  do. 

and  nnfii. 

Well. 

Remain. 

1837  to  1840 
1841  to  1846 
1846  to  1848 

646 

690 
461 

491 

666 
451 

616 
816 
612 

43 
76 
66 

168 
226 
162 

290 
360 
234 

126 
151 
156 

Total 

1696 

1607 

184 

636 

884 

156 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  and  comparison,  respecting  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  citizens,  we  here  annex  some  statistics  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Sospital  located  at  Worcester.  They  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  annual  reports  of  that  institution  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

TABLE  XIX. 


Periods. 

Admitted. 

Reeovered. 

ImproTed. 

Not  improved. 

Died. 

Eloped. 

1833  to  1835 
1836  to  1840 
1841  to  1846 
1846  to  1848 

386 

811 

1110 

778 

141 
366 
632 
393 

62 
120 
168 

86 

60 
136 
210 
162 

20 
70 
86 
98 

3 

1 

2 

Total 

3084 

1431 

416 

648 

273 

6 
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TABLE  XX. 

Showing  $(me  of  the  Catise$  of  Insanity  as  affecting  persons  |wr- 

suing  different  avocations. 


VOCATIOIV. 

• 

g 

1 

• 

1 

s 

1 
1 

Domestic 
affliction. 

.i 

i 
1 

29 

h 
II 

1 
1 

• 

1 

3 

i 

211 

Farmerfl 

65 

18 

29 

27 

27 

4 

9 

Labooreri  . 

88 

10 

15 

8 

10 

9 

1 

6 

2 

149 

Seamen 

34 

6 

7 

3 

7 

6 

1 

8 

66 

Merchanta  . 

14 

6 

32 

5 

4 

20 

1 

3 

84 

Carpentera  • 

17 

7 

9 

2 

10 

6 

3 

2 

66 

Shoemakera 

9 

7 

27 

5 

10 

6 

2 

I 

67 

Blackamitba 

4 

I 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

16 

Students      . 

3 

22 

2 

2 

1 

30 

Clergymen  . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Lawyera     • 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

PbyBiciana  .        • 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Painters .    • 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Manufacturers     • 

9 

3 

4 

1 

4 
78 

4 
88 

1 

8 

J{6 

743 

Totals 

246 

61 

163 

57 

19 

23 

The  Boston  Disp^sary  has  now  been  established  more  than  half 
a  century.  This  charity  employs  eleven  physicians  and  three  apothe- 
caries. The  following  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Shattuck,  shows  the 
character  and  results  of  their  gratuitous  labours  for  the  years  1841 
to  1845  inclusive. 

TABLE  XXI. 


Resalts. 

1841. 

1848. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1 

Recovered 

1861 

1524 

2115 

1796 

1540 

8836 

Died 

88 

87 

79 

87 

71 

41S 

BelieTod 

185 

136 

199 

193 

300 

1013 

Not  relioTed 

20 

16 

31 

19 

65 

151 

Remored 

130 

115 

90 

83 

166 

584 

Remained 

85 

61 

98 

83 

78 

405 

Not  sUted 

14 

18 

48 

56 

62 

198 

Tot^l  No.  of  eases 

2383 

1957 

2660 

2317 

2282 

11,699 

Places  of  birth. 

Boston 

272 

86 

119 

96 

100 

673 

American 

613 

302 

486 

438 

388 

2217 

Hi  bernico- American 

611 

514 

629 

762 

671 

3177 

Ireland 

771 

823 

1269 

926 

911 

4700 

British 

86 

47 

77 

78 

129 

417 

Others 

30 

49 

78 

37 

82 

276 

Habits. 

Temperate 

1879 

1827 

2124 

1979 

1604 

9431 

Intemperate 

313 

127 

164 

74 

96 

774 

Children  of  intempo* 

V 

rate  parents 

70 

3 

25 

61 

169 
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We  have  not  the  reports  of  the  "  City  Hospital  for  the  Poor,"  at 
S.  Boston ;  "  The  Deer  Island  Pauper  Hospital ;"  "  The  Home  for 
the  Destitute/'  &c. 

The  Lowell  Hospital  commenced  operations  in  May,  1840.  It 
has  never  made  any  report,  save  in  a  few  newspaper  paragraphs- 
We  learn  the  facts  embraced  in  the  following  table  from  a  paper 
recently  read  by  its  physician,  before  the  Middlesex  Dist.  Med. 
Society,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.* 

*  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  this  is  a  private  institution,  intended  to  benefit  those 
engaged  in  the  mills.  But  a  small  proportion,  however,  of  our  sicl^  operatives  find  thei^^ 
way  to  the  hospital.  Some  are  too  ill  to  be  removed  from  their  boarding-houses  to  the 
hospital  before  it  is  known  to  the  officers  of  that  institution ;  others  improperly  attach  a 
certain  degree  of  odium  to  the  idea  of  being  sick  in  a  **  hospital  f  and  others,  again,  very 
properly  prefer  to  select  their  own  medical  attendant,  when  sick.  The  corporations 
own  the  boarding-houses,  and  let  them  to  various  individuals,  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, and  require,  with  few  exceptions,  their  operatives  to  board  in  them.  Within  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  agents  of  the  several  manufacturing  companies,  who  constitute 
tlie  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Hospital,  issued  a  circular  to  each  boarding-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  and  urging,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  the  sick  among  their  employed 
to  resort  to  the  hospitaL  This  circular  terminates  with  the  following  sentence :  **  It  is 
requested  that  all  boarding-house  keepers  will  use  all  proper  means  to  induce  the  sick 
ainong  their  boarders  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges ;  and  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  a  neglect  or  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of  any  boarding-house,  to  carry  out 
this  request,  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  ibr  terminating  the  occupancy  of  said 
house." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  fVom  this,  however,  that  the  hospital  will  hereaAer  furnish 
an  index  of  the  sickness  among  the  operatives. 
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The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  remarkable  fact^  that,  of  the 
1,627  patients,  827  had  the  typhoid  fever.  Of  these  cases,  there  was 
one  death  in  20.16,  or  4.96  per  cent.;  of  other  cases,  there  was  one 
death  in  22.86,  or  4.87  per  cent. ;  of  the  whole,  one  in  21.4,  or  4.67 
per  cent.  These  fayourable  results  are,  in  part,  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner:  we  qnote  from  the  MS.  paper  of  the  physician 
before  alluded  to.  ^^  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lowell  Hospital, 
no  doubt,  that  its  patients  are  taken  from  a  class  of  individuals  bet- 
ter able  to  withstand  disease  than  those  who  ordinarily  find  their  way 
into  a  similar  city  institution.  The  operative  population  of  Lowell 
are  young,  robust,  and  generally  free  of  constitutional  infirmities. 
Indeed,  it  is  just  such  a  class  as  we  should  suppose  would  pass  through 
sickness  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  danger.  Such 
circumstances,  I  say,  are  obviously  in  favour  of  our  Lowell  popula- 
tion."* 

The  Lowell  Dispensary  received  its  charter  from  our  legislature 
in  1886.  It  appoints  three  physicians,  who  render  gratuitous  ser- 
inices.    No  reports  have  ever  been  made. 

The  intention  and  character  of  our  hospitals  are  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  general  applications  of  their  results  to  the  whole  commu- 
liity,  as  indicative  of  the  ratio  which  the  sick  bear  to  the  deaths* 
The  Boston  Dispensary,  which  is  an  entirely  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion, furnishes  the  fairest  comparison.  It  was  shown  in  Table  XXI., 
page  526,  that  there  was  a  little  over  28  cases  of  sickness  to  one 
death,  (11,599 + 412s  28.15.)  During  the  four  preceding  years,  the* 
results  were  nearly  the  same,  (10,780 + 879«i 28.31.)  This  coincides 
"with  results  found  by  some  eminent  English  statists,  who  have  given 
this  point  greater  attention.     Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  very  able 

*  The  following  extract  is  also  worthy  of  record.  *'  From  the  statements  here  fux^ 
nished,  it  appears  quite  obvious  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  only  a  very  constant,  but  also 
the  most  important,  disease  among  our  operative  population.  It  gives  no  evidence  of  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  same  disease,  as  it  occurs  with  the  rest  of  our  adult  popula* 
tkm.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  conviction  of  every 
physician  of  several  years'  standing  in  our  city,  that  oar  operatives,  as  a  class,  have  suP 
fered  from  it  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  citizens  at  large.  If  such  is  the  fact,  il 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  why  it  is  so ;  and  then,  again,  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  an  evil  which  admits  of  a  remedy,  and  if  so,  what  it  is.  *  *  *  *  My  own  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  that  tmperfttt  vmft^oiiofi,  in  our  ootton'Riills,  partiealarly,  may  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  causes  of  fever  among  our  operative  popu- 
lation. •  •  •  •  Air  thus  confined  for  the  space  of  several  months,  in  rooms  ooeu* 
pied  by  some  fiAy  persons,  for  twelve  hours  every  day,  except  Sundays,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  make  an  impression  upon  the  constitution,  and  thus  indirectly,  at  least,  become  tha 
means  of  inducing  ''•— ™  " 
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report  to  tke  Health  of  Towns  Oommisflion,  <m  the  samtary  condi- 
tion of  large  towns  in  Lancashire,  (which  embraces  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, &c.,)  states  that,  ^^  out  of  324,041  cases  (excluding  slight 
accidents),  admitted  into  the  Manchester  medical  institutions  during 
twelye  years,  there  have  been  11,587  deaths,  that  is,  about  twenty- 
eight  cases  of  sickness  to  one  death."  But  some  writers  hare  sup- 
posed this  too  high  for  a  general  estimate.*  If  we  assume  that  there 
are  only  twenty  attacks  of  sickness  to  one  death  in  a  community,  it 
would  give  89,000  cases  of  sickness,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
in  Lowell,  since  1840;  of  which  49,000  occurred  during  the  last 
three  years,  being  an  annual  average  of  over  16,000 !  In  the  city 
of  Boston,  on  this  hypothesis,  there  have  been  no  less  than  457,000 
cases  of  sickness  since  1840 ;  of  which,  229,700,  or  76,566  anna- 
ally,  occurred  since  1846. 

If  we  advance  another  step,  and  start  the  inquiry,  how  much  of 
this  sickness  might  have  been  prevented,  and  how  much  of  this  death 
might  have  been  postponed,  we  enter  upon  the  most  impressive  cha- 
racteristic in  the  province  of  our  report.  We  see  degradation,  dis- 
ease, and  death  inflicted  upon  the  disobedient  public  as  the  direct 
penalty  of  violated  law.  Physical  laws  are  as  sacred  and  obligatory 
as  the  Decalogue.  Indeed,  so  imperative  are  they,  that  they  have 
been  inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  our  frames.  The  Divine 
Architect  has  inscribed  upon  every  one  of  the  scores  of  bones,  eveiy 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  muscles,  the  thousands  of  blood-vessels,  the 
millions  of  nerves,  with  their  myriads  of  filaments,  just  what  each 
can  perform.  The  chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  with  the  control  of 
elementary  atoms,  discovers  affinitives  and  repulsives  with  no  nicer 
delicacy  thai^  obtains  in  the  pul];Qonic  alembic,  where  the  blood  re* 
cognizes  a  distinction  between  zotics  and  azotics ;  or  the  gastric  cru- 
cible, where  the  crude  viands  of  the  table  are  fitted  for  conversion 
into  living  tissue— the  mysterious  mutation  from  death  unto  life ! 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  hold  the  capacities  of  happi- 
ness,t  health,  and  life  itself,  on  certain  conditions,  and  forfeit  them^ 
without  the  right  of  redemption,  by  non-compliance.  Every  infrac- 
tion is  sinning  on  credit  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

The  diseases  which  are  the  most  fatal  among  us,  are  those  that 
are  the  most  easily  prevented  by  hygienic  prophylactics ;  yet  they 

*  MedL*Chiiitrg.  Reyiew,  toL  L,  No.  1,  p.  21. 

t  **  A  soand  mind  in  a  sound  body  oonstitotes  a  ahort  bat  fiiU  deflortptiQa  of  a  happy 
•lata  in  this  world.*'— XodlM. 
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i^re  increasmg,  and  so  sabtracting  from  the  valaation  of  human  life 
in  our  mids^,  that,  in  our  State,  our  cities,  and  viUages,  longevity  is 
taking  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  increasing  density  in  population.  "^ 
In  this  particular,  we  are  falling  in  the  rear  of  other  nations.!  The 
dwellings  of  the  masses,  and  the  factories  of  the  few,  seem  less 
cared  for  tham  our  prisons.^  Municipal  authorities  dictate  the  mode 
of  building  for  the  protection  of  property,  but  not  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life.     Typhus,  dysentery,  and  struma  visit  the  offending, 

*  Dr.  £,  Jarvifl,  an  eminent  hygienist,  has  demonstrated  this.  We  qaote  from  him, 
\rith  some  additions :  {Pttition  of  the  .American  Statistical  jUtociation  to  the  Legislature  of 
MaMsachueeUs  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  StaU.—House  Doc,  No.  16,  1848,  and  66,  1849.) 

**  The  average  of  all  whose  deaths  are  recorded,  was  in 
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t 

1842, 

34  years  9  months. 

1817  to  1829,     33    « 

11  months. 

1843, 

33     « 

10 

u 

1830  10  1843,     31  years  2 

u 

1844, 

33    « 

9 

t( 

1845, 

30     ** 

9 

tt 

BoBTOir. 

1811  to  1820,     27     « 

3 

« 

CoHvomn. 

1821  to  1830,     25    « 

11 

u 

177gtol808,     39    « 

7 

cc 

1831  to  1840,     22    * 

9 

u 

1809  to  1842,     36    « 

0 

(t 

1841  to  1845,     21     << 

5 

u 

LOWBLI 

la 

1836  to  1840,     17    « 

1} 

tt 

1841  to  1846,     17    « 

0 

u 

f  We  give  bat  a  single  instance  fbom  many  that  might  be  adduced. 

**  Geneva  (Switzerland)  has  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  this  wonder- 
ihl  improvement  is  attributed,  among  other  things  by  M.  Mallet,  to  the  information  ob« 
tained  under  their  system  of  registration,  rendering  the  science  of  public  health  better 
known  and  understood.^  This  dty  has  kept  a  fldthftil  registration  for  thru  emturiei. 
Loogevity  appears  as  follows :— - 


Period. 

Yeats. 

1550  to  1600 

8 

1600  **  1700 

13 

1701   «  1750 

27 

1751    «  1800 

31 

1801   "  1813 

40 

1814  «  1833 

45 

Blonths. 

Days. 

Rate  of  increase- 

7 

26 

100 

3 

16 

153 

9 

13 

321 

3 

5 

361 

8 

10 

470 

0 

29 

521 

<*  Showing  that  the  mean  duration  of  life  has  increased  more  than  five  times  during 
these  periods.**  (Ibid.) 

X  Says  Finlayson,  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  Eng.,  "A  Benefit  Society,  (as  life  or 
health  insurance,)  founding  its  calculations  on  the  scale  of  prison  mortality,  would  fail 
in  three  years.**  There  is  not  a  State's  Prison,  or  House  of  Correction,  in  New  England, 
"where  the  hours  of  labour  are  so  long,  the  hours  for  meals  so  short,  or  the  ventilation  so 
much  neglected,  as  in  all  the  cotton-mills  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  See  also  page 
517,  fiot§. 
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especially  in  dense,  nrban  localities.'*'  Harpy-like,  they  prey  upon 
personal  filth.  They  make  their  deadly  visitations  not  only  among 
the  40,000  who  dwell  in  cellars  in  Liverpool,  the  18,000  who  live 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  in  Manchester,  and  the  similar  class 
in  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  London;  but  also  the  occupiers  of  darkf 
nurseries  of  pestilence  in  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  places.  The 
germs  of  malignant  disease,  incubated  in  these  nests,  extend  their 
infectious  toils  to  those  who  visit  to  counsel  and  succour,  as  well  as 
spread  over  juxtaposite  localities.  Among  the  former,  the  ministers 
of  Gospel  consolation,  and  the  administerers  of  medical  relief,  suffer 
most.];  Between  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  medical  so- 
ciety of  this  State,  seven  of  its  members  died  in  this  city,  (Boston.) 
Four  of  these  died  of  fever,  contracted  while  on  professional  duty. 
The  best  of  testimony  informs  us  that  near  4,000  deaths,  and  over 
75,000  cases  of  sickness,  might  have  been  avoided  in  Boston  within 
the  last  three  years!  and  that  over  800  deaths,  and  16,000  attacks 
of  sickness  might  have  been  prevented  in  Lowell,  within  the  same 
time!  When  we  take  into  account  the  mental  and  physical  strength 
lost  to  the  community,  in  time  and  labour,  the  cost  of  sickness,  ex- 
pense of  funerals,  &c.,  no  arithmetic  can  calculate  the  detriment 
sustained  unneecBsarily  by  preventable  disease  and  death,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  view.  Had  such  a  tax  upon  the  public  resources,  and 
such  a  waste  of  human  life  been  sacrificed  in  war,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived greater  attention.  § 

*  The  Regi8tnir>Geaeral  (an  offioer  nnknown  on  the  Comment  of  America),  dividet 
London  into  three  groups,  eaoh  having  ten  districts.  The  first  contains  202  aqoare  yards 
to  each  person,  and  the  mortality  is  one  in  40 ;  the  second  afibrds  102  square  yards  to 
each  person,  and  the  mortality  is  one  in  41 ;  the  third  allows  32  square  yards  to  each 
individual,  and  the  deaths  are  one  in  30.  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  makes  Ibnr  dasset 
of  streets  in  that  place,  and  the  well-conditioned  have  a  mortality,  among  children  under 
one  year  old,  of  15  in  100;  the  modemtely-oonditioned,  21  in  100;  the  ill-conditioaed, 
38  in  100 ;  the  worst-conditioned,  44  in  100 ;  or  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  fizsti 
Instances  of  the  kind  might  be  given  ad  Wntum, 

f  ^  Where  the  sun  does  not  come,  the  phjrsician  must" — NtapoStan  Pnmerh. 

X  Says  the  editor  of  the  London  Jonmal  of  Heahh,  **  Some  idea  of  this  calamity  may 
be  obuiined,  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  twenty-five  medical  officers  engaged  in  the  relief 
of  the  parish  poor  of  Liverpool,  twenty  have  had  the  fever.'*  **  Within  &e  last  few 
months,"  he  continues,  ^  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  (Catholic)  priests  have  perished  fay 
fever ;  of  these,  ten  died  in  Liverpool,  and  five  in  Leeds."  **  In  Canada,  twenty  Catho- 
lic priests,  including  one  bishop,  have  recently  died  of  fever.*' 

$  **  The  awful  results  of  war  are  not  confined  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  battle-field; 
but  diseascy-  slow,  consuming  disease— more  than  any  of  the  instruments  of  war,  soat* 
ters  death  among  those  engaged  in  the  trying  fiitigues  and  exposures  of  military  duty. 
Of  those  who  have  died  in  active  service  in  Mexico,  the  propottion  of  those  cm  down 
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In  England,  where  they  have  paid  large  attention  to  these  evils 
by  investigations,  and  the  application  of  remedies,"^  we  find  results 
80  ghastly,  as  to  be  incredible,  were  they  not  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.    Says  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith,  ^^  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  the  annual  slaughter  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  preventable  causes  of  typhus,  which  attacks  persons  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  is  double  the  amount  that  was  suffered  by  the  allied 
armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo !"    Lord  Morpeth  (now  Earl  of 
Carlisle),  remarked,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  a  speech  of  April 
8(Hh,  1847,  that,  in  the  various  large  towns  in  England,  there  were 
annually ''  above  700,000  cases  of  unnecessary  sickness,"  and  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  ^^  there  were  250,000  cases  of  unnecessary  sick- 
ness, and  10,000  deaths  that  might  have  been  saved!"     ^^  There  are 
items  of  expense,"  he  observes,  such  as  ^'direct  attendance  on  the 
sick;  loss  of  what  they  would  have  earned ;  premature  death  of  pro- 
ductive contributors  to  the  national  wealth,  and  expense  of  prema- 
ture funerals."     Dr.  Playfair  estimates  this  loss  for  Manchester  at 
nearly  £1,000,000,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
at  jC4,800,995;  Mr.  Hawkesley  calculates  the  loss  for  Nottingham 
at  £800,000;  Mr.  Clay  estimates  the  loss  for  Ashton-under-Lyne 
at  £235,000 ;  and  Dr.  Playfair  considers  the  loss  of  London  to  be 
above  £2,500,000 ;  and  that  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  little  short 
of  £11,000,000 ;   and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £20,000,000,  or 
nearly  $100,000,000!    And  this  an  annual  loss! 

Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The  laws  of  health  and  of  zy- 
motics,  which  prevail  in  Old  England,  also  are  operative  in  New 

by  disease  to  those  who  fell  on  the  battle-field,  is  about /w  to  one  f — GbhbralTatlor's 
JiddroM  to  the  Vohmteen  returned  from  Mexico.  While  the  number  of  the  '*  killed  and 
wounded"  has  been  carefully  preserved,  the  above  has  fallen  almost  lifeless  from  the 
lips  of  the  ^'hero  of  many  battles." 

*  Within  a  few  months  after  the  Sanitary  Act  went  into  force,  Loferpool  closed  7,840 
cellars,  and  condemned  1,616  filthy  houses.  In  Manckuter^  the  sanitary  officers  go  round 
daily,  and  inspect  every  lodging>house,  and  make  returns  to  the  chief  constable,  of  the 
names  of  the  owners  and  occupiers,  the  number  and  size  of  the  rooms,  the  number  of 
inmates  in  each  room,  the  condition  as  to  ventilation,  furniture,  beds,  state  of  the  walls, 
floors,  &c,  and  all  nuisances  existing  near.  By  the  86th  section  of  the  Manchester  Police 
Act,  the  occupier  of  every  house  or  dwelling  is  required  to  whitewash,  purify,  and 
cleanse  the  same,  on  receiving  notice  so  to  do,  under  a  penalty  of  St.  for  each  day's  de- 
lay. On  their  first  visit,  the  inspectors  serve  notices,  where  circumstances  call  for  them. 
Night  soil  and  other  filth  are  forthwith  reported  to  the  Nuisance  Committee.  On  their 
aeoond  visit,  the  inspectors  are  accompanied  by  three  men,  one  of  whom  carries  a  bucket 
of  whitewash,  and  the  other  two,  in  any  house  not  whitewashed  in  the  interval  follow- 
ing  the' notice,  proceed  at  once  to  whitewash  and  cleanse  every  room. 
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England.  The  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Dnpnjrtren  proved  for 
both  trans-atlantic  and  cis-atlantic  regions,  that  birds  perish  when 
the  vaponrs  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  a  fifteen-thousandth  part;  that  dogs  are 
deprived  of  life  when  the  air  contains  a  thousandth  part ;  and  that 
man  cannot  live  when  the  air  he  breathes  is  impregnated  with  a 
three-hundredth  part;  and  suffers  in  a  corresponding  degree,  when 
there  is  a  less  proportion  of  this  poisonous  gas,  produced  from  the 
decomposition  of  feculent  matter  which  we  leave  in  our  streets,  and 
suffsr  to  diffuse  itself  from  overflowing  privies  and  urinaries,  to  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  inhaled,  and  waters  imbibed."^  If  the  losses 
from  evident  neglect  in  hygienic  precautions  in  our  cities  could  be 
accurately  estimated,  the  statements  would  be  astounding.  To  them 
would  be  applicable  the  language  of  a  foreign  writer,  "Halve  or 
quarter  every  item,  if  they  appear  exaggerated,  and  there  would  still 
remain  the  most  remarkable  exposS  ever  yet  made  of  municipal  and 
national  extravagance.  One  broad  principle,"  he  adds,  "  may  be 
enunciated  in  sanitary  economies — that  it  costs  more  money  to  cre- 
ate disease  than  to  prevent  it." 

This  subject,  in  its  moral,  domestic,  physical,  and  pecuniary  bear- 
ings, commends  itself  to  the  clergyman,  the  philanthropist,  the  phy- 
sician, and  the  statesman. 

Dr.  Guy,  of  King's  College,  London,  &c.,  says,  "I  do  not  fear 
the  charge  of  exaggeration,  when  I  claim  for  the  sanitary  question, 
the  right  to  be  regarded  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Look  at  it 
as  a  question  of  humanity,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  philanthropist;  regard  it  as  a  great  act  of 
justice,  and  here,  too,  you  will  acknowledge  it  prefers  peculiar  claims 
to  consideration;  measure  it  by  the  rule  of  economy,  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that  it  stands  without  a  rival ;  or  view  it  in  its  moral 
relations  and  reactions,  and  I  know  not  whether  even  the  great  ques- 
tion of  education  will  take  rank  before  it." 

All  look  to  our  profession,  as  the  guardians  of  public  health,  for 
the  light  of  information.  Be  it  ours  to  furnish  a  full  supply.  It  is 
the  most  pleasant,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  to  point  out  and  illustrate  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  observed,  will  prevent  disease,  promote  attainable 

*  The  compounds  of  EUerman,  Ledoyen,  Sir  Wm.  Burnett,  and  others,  have  strcmger 
claims  to  the  epithet  iUodorants  than  ditin/eetantt ;  though  the  metallic  salts,  (sulphates 
of  iron  and  copper,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  chloride  of  manganese,  &&,)  of  which  some 
of  them  are  composed,  possess  the  latter  property. 
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longevity,  and  tlius  add  to  the  great  world-stock  of  human  happiness 
and  human  usefulness.  To  exhibit  remedial  agents  to  the  sick,  like 
the  execution  of  criminal  law  upon  the  offending,  is  a  necessary  evil 
to  overcome  a  greater  one  still  existing.  It  is  the  opprobrium  artis 
to  the  physician.  In  this  matter,  then,  a  responsibility,  hard  to  be 
over-estimated,  rests  upon  the  profession.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
high  responsibility  of  our  vocation,  when  called  upon  to  render  some 
sacred  service — ^perhaps  to  enter  within  the  precincts  of  the  pene- 
tralia, with  a  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  look  which  seem  to  say,  ^'  I 
confide  to  your  skill  and  knowledge  my  all  of  earth.  Fail  not,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  summon  all  your  powers ;  I  conjure  you  to  command 
all  your  skill  to  relieve  distress,  to  abridge  agony,  to  augment  hap- 
piness, and  prolong  life,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward!"  May 
this  be  typical  of  our  action  on  this  subject !  May  the  echo,  as  if 
from  the  spirit  of  Hygeia,  fall  with  lingering  reverberations  on  the 
heart — ^^  Fail  not  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  diminish  distress,  aug- 
ment happiness,  and  prolong  human  life ;  and  you  shall  have  a  rich 
reward." 

LowsLi,  Jpril  30thy  1S49. 
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Showing  the  Mortality  from  different  Diseases  in  Massachusetts  for 
five  yearSj  viz.y  from  1844  to  1848  inclusive. 


In  eacb  10,000  deaths  there 
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Nombc 

\x  of  de 

atbflin 

1 

vrere  in 

I           I           1 

1844. 

1645. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

I.  Zymotics, 

Cholera 

28 

45 

40 

92 

46 

40 

66 

46 

89 

46 

Cholera  infantom 

87 

111 

258 

224 

172 

123 

138 

294 

217 

173 

Croup 

122 

261 

218 

277 

265 

172 

323 

250 

268 

267 

Diarrhcea 

30 

24 

55 

271 

245 

42 

30 

63 

263 

246 

Dysentery 

120 

200 

122 

410 

1074 

170 

248 

140 

397 

1079 

Brynpelaa 

104 

111 

84 

53 

60 

147 

137 

96 

51 

60 

Fever,  intermittent 

3 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

Ferer,  remittent 

2 

6 

12 

6 

9 

3 

7 

14 

6 

9 

Fever,  typboa 

634 

772 

614 

944 

1202 

896 

957 

703 

915 

1208 

Hoopittg-cottgb 

60 

68 

100 

104 

77 

85 

84 

114 

101 

77 

Influenza 

68 

16 

16 

28 

27 

96 

20 

18 

27 

27 

Meaales 

32 

44 

46 

136 

43 

45 

54 

53 

132 

43 

Scarlatina 

328 

538 

516 

418 

176 

463 

667 

590 

405 

177 

Small-pox 

11 

5 

32 

12 

21 

16 

6 

37 

12 

21 

Syphilis 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Tbmsh 

1 

1 
2208 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3437 

ToUis 

1627 

2121 

2982 

3421 

2299 

2736 

2427 

2890 

II.  8poradic$, 

' 

Ahaceas 

9 

3 

13 

10 

14 

13 

4 

15 

10 

14 

Atrophy 

60 

18 

13 

38 

40 

71 

22 

15 

37 

40 

Cancer 

94 

99 

113 

118 

114 

133 

123 

129 

114 

114 

586 


In  each  10,000  deaths,  there      | 
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Number  of  deaths  in 

1'         I 

were  in                      1 

1644. 

1845. 

1840. 

1847. 

1848. 

1844. 
36 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Debility 

21 

16 

13 

37 

29 

19 

16 

36 

29 

Dropsy 

163 

181 

236 

277 

260 

230 

224 

269 

268 

262 

Gout 

2 

6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

6 

3 

Hemorrhige 

20 

28 

30 

26 

40 

28 

36 

34 

24 

40 

Inflammation 

3o 

6 

31 

27 

31 

49 

7 

36 

26 

31 

Malformation 

4 

4 

4 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Mortification 

26 

26 

24 

44 

186 

36 

32 

27 

43 

187 

Scrofula 

27 

42 

31 

41 

37 

38 

62 

36 

40 

27 

Sudden 

27 

19 

27 

24 

38 

22 

26 

24 

Tumour 

6 

12 

12 

19 

23 

9 

16 

14 

18 

23 

Totals 

487 

439 

643 

674 

783 

688 

644 

621 

663 

787 

III.  QftheNervaut 

System. 

Apoplexy 

82 

82 

69 

90 

78 

116 

101 

79 

87 

-•  78 

Cephalitis 

92 

94 

38 

64 

130 

116 

44 

62 

Chorea 

S 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

CoDTulsions 

130 

204 

146 

237 

246 

184 

264 

167 

230 

246 

Delirium  tremens 

13 

17 

24 

21 

16 

19 

23 

21 

Epilepsy 

16 

7 

13 

14 

6 

22 

9 

16 

13 

6 

Hydrocephalus 

129 

189 

231 

233 

197 

182 

234 

264 

226 

198 

Insanity 

10 

12 

9 

24 

36 

14 

16 

10 

23 

36 

Paralysis 

111 

117 

177 

164 

138 

167 

146 

203 

169 

139 

TeUnus 

3 

6 

3 

9 

13 

4 

6 

3 

9 

13 

Diseases  of  organs 

66 

69 

64 

79 

118 

79 
892 

86 

74 

77 

119 

Totals 

631 

794 

769 

930 

862 

984 

880 

901 

856 

IV.  QfthelUgpiratory 

System. 

Asthma 

4 

9 

6 

12 

9 

6 

11 

7 

12 

9 

Bronchitis 

16 

12 

12 

19 

22 

21 

16 

14 

18 

22 

Consumption 

1634 

2072 

2104 

2397 

2387 

2309 

2667 

2407 

2324 

2399 

Hydrothoraz 

16 

49 

18 

16 

16 

23 

61 

20 

15 

15 

Laryngitis 

2 

6 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1 

6 

3 

Pleuritis 

26 

20 

33 

47 

37 

36 

26 

38 

46 

37 

Pneumonia 

337 

360 

236 

601 

432 

476 

434 

269 

486 

434 

Quinsy 

3 

11 

9 

14 

6 

4 

14 

10 

13 

6 

Diseases  of  organs 

14 

29 

31 

26 

17 

33 

30 

26 

Totals 

2036 

2642 

2447 

6032 

2937 

2878 

3160 

2799 

2949 

2961 

V.  Of  the  Circulatory 

System. 

Aneurism 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Pericarditis 

13 

1 

2 

3 

16 

1 

2 

3 

Diseases  of  organs 

139 

120 

147 

202 

226 
228 

196 

148 

167 

196 

226 

Totals 

141 

136 

161 

207 

199 

168 

172 

201 

229 

VI.  Of  the  Digestive 

System. 

Ascites 

Colic 

16 

34 

12 

16 

22 

21 

42 

14 

15 

22 

Dentition 

24 

31 

30 

61 

69 

34 

3S 

34 

60 

69 

Dyspepsia 

6 

12 

8 

12 

8 

8 

16 

9 

12 

S 

Enteritis 

116 

146 

132 

118 

107 

166 

179 

161 

114 

IDS 

(rastritis 

16 

11 

4 

19 

13 

22 

13 

4 

18 

13 

Hepatitis 

4 

6 

Hernia 

19 

9 

12 

7 

28 

10 

12 

7 

Intussusception 

17 

6 

6 

2 

1 

24 

6 

6 

2 

1 

Jaundice 

7 

12 

14 

24 

18 

10 

16 

16 

23 

18 

Peritonitis 

16 

12 

6 

7 

2 

23 

16 

6 

7 

2 

Ulceration 

23 

32 

537 


DSSASB. 

Nomber  of  deaths  in 

1 

In  each  10,000  deaths,  there 
were  in 

1M4. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

184a 

Wormi 

4 

10 

7 

14 

6 

6 

12 

8 

13 

6 

DimaMSofliTer 

27 

61 

49 

63 

67 

37 

63 

66 

61 

67 

«         tplacn 

*'         organi 

139 

194 

53 

46 

39 

196 

243 

61 

44 

39 

Totals 

433 

617 

328 

393 

349 

612 

641 

376 

381 

360 

VII.  or  the  UirinaHve 

Syttem, 

CytUtifl 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

7 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Diabetes 

7 

7 

15 

16 

14 

10 

9 

17 

16 

14 

t     GraTel 

11 

9 

9 

10 

15 

16 

11 

10 

10 

16 

Nephritis 

9 

3 

6 

1 

13 

4 

6 

1 

Diseases  of  organs 

8 

9 

13 

24 
67 

10 

11 

13 

24 

67 

Totals 

32 

32 

86 

48 

46 

40 

41 

47 

Vm.  Of  tfu  Gentrative 

Sytten, 

Childbirth 

30 

62 

46 

69 

69 

42 

66 

62 

67 

69 

Paramenia 

1 

1 

Poerperal  feter 

33 

86 

30 

26 

33 

47 

43 

34 

24 

33 

Diseases  of  organs 

4 
68 

8 
96 

6 

13 

2 

6 

10 

6 

13 

2 

ToUls 

80 

107 

104 

96 

118 

92 

104 

104 

IX.  Of  th€  LoeomoHw 

SffBtmn, 

RhenmaUsm 

14 

17 

13 

21 

15 

20 

21 

15 

20 

16 

Diseases  of  hip 

1 

2 

3 

8 

4 

1 

3 

3 

8 

4 

Diseases  of^joints 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Diseases  of  spine 

19 

14 

21 

20 

30 

27 

17 

26 

19 

30 

Totals 

34 

34 

39 

64 

60 

48 

42 

46 

62 

60 

X.  Qfth€lnt€gumeiUii>€ 

Sffiten^, 

Fistula 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Purpura 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

Ulcer 

8 

10 

9 

11 

7 

12 

12 

11 

10 

7 

Diseases  of  organs 

1 

2 

1 
10 

4 

1 

1 
17 

3 

21 

1 

4 

1 

Totals 

12 

17 

20 

10 

12 

19 

10 

XI.  CfAge. 

• 

Infantile 

663 

460 

1187 

708 

183 

937 

668 

1368 

686 

184 

Senile 

631 

604 

688 

733 

633 
816 

892 

624 

787 
2146 

711 

636 

Totals 

1294 

964 

1875 

1441 

1829 

1182 

1397 

820 

XII.  Of  Externtd  Cautes. 

Accident 

86 

87 

131 

133 

142 

122 

108 

160 

129 

143 

Burns  and  scalds 

22 

33 

36 

27 

27 

31 

41 

41 

26 

27 

Drowned 

88 

114 

116 

178 

100 

124 

141 

131 

172 

101 

Executed 

Froxen 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Heat 

4 

4 

}    Intemperance 

40 

23 

19 

30 

27 

67 

29 

22 

29 

27 

'     Lightning 

1 

1 

Malpractice 

1 

1 

Mandered 

6 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Poisoned 

6 

10 

6 

4 

7 

9 

12 

6 

4 

7 

'    Soffocated 

6 

6 

3 

4 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1    Saicide 

32 

29 

31 
342 

36 

38 

46 

36 

36 

36 

38 

Totals 

1 

281 

302 

419 

347 

397 

374 

391 

406 

349 

VOL.  n f{R 


NunbeTDrdwthi  is          j 

i»« 

>Glil<V)OOd«a«,lhBninniiB     | 

CLlMMMnUUB. 

1844 

'S* 

lOU 

ISUISU 

IBtJ 

1848 

1848 

194S 

'■"ti^ 

IBW 

Bsoeus 

aaea 

341 

11^ 

sw 

STK 

«0 

MS? 

«JK 

ffii 

<» 

iv:  Of  iu.™i«i.r^ 

asi 

7M  T«S 

S30 

m 

am 

HM 

set 

«. 

SDJ 

sse 

»» 

m 

KM 

SMI 

m 

a.CTSJ.S'g: 

All 

!l7i 

3H1 

3H 

4a 

Xli,  Of^ra-ICnw 

im 

3M  34a 

«» 

1^ 

WT 

3>1 

40t 

aoi 

TouJarvMiOed 

eon  Bill 

10^ 

73   I«| 

GrtBduxl 

538) 

msam 

10^ 

i!/u«trattnf  <A«  Jn/Iuentre  of  Seaton  on  Longevity  in  Maataehtuettt, 
from  1844  to  1848,  inelutive. 


Whole  n 

<iiiit»iord«d»ln 

-        1 

^«W 

IMt  n  1819, 

eo3 

071 

738 

728 

746 

648 

607 

663 

733 

738 

3168 

648 

JtllJ 

600 

716 

677 

896 

943 

S830 

786 

S31 

938 

1018 

1339 

13GS 

6486 

1611 

6874 

IS06 

October 

769 

846 

8S0 

1066 

649 

663 

668 

791 

780 

3636 

7S3 

7»S 

677 

718 

800 

731 

3661 

749 

6M 

687 

696 

764 

744 

784 

844 

3710 

761 

656 

8S6 

867 

690 

709 

814 

814 

803 

mm 

76S 

1B6 

16 

MI 

Totil 

8387 

8716 

93Sa 

10^66 

11,346 

48,733 

10,000 

589 


TABLE  XXV. 


lUtistrating  the  Influenee  of  Age  tm  Longevity  in  Massachuietts 

from  1844  to  1848,  ineluHve. 


<■ 

Total 

X^UIU 

Nnmber  of 
deaths 

In  10,000, 
there  were 

1844 

1645 

1840           1847 

1848 

1844  to  1848. 

1844  to  1848. 

Under  1 

1313 

1551 

1695 

1946 

1945 

8450 

1734 

ItoS 

561 

697 

676 

1000 

976 

3900 

800 

a«6 

666 

739 

6^2 

879 

944 

3810 

782 

Under  5 

2430 

2987 

3053 

3825 

3865 

16160 

3406 

6  to  10 

334 

354 

461 

494 

453 

2096 

430 

10  "20 

536 

592 

675 

707 

743 

3253 

668 

20  "30 

858 

995 

1041 

1251 

1422 

6667 

1142 

30  "40 

671 

704 

752 

890 

975 

3992 

819 

40  "60 

485 

508 

573 

717 

737 

3020 

620 

60  "00 

437 

500 

480 

613 

671 

2707 

554 

60  "70 

602 

541 

609 

691 

674 

3117 

640 

70  "  80 

751 

705 

735 

826 

823 

3840 

788 

80  "90 

578 

462 

611 

677 

620 

2948 

605 

90  «  100 

137 

107 

150 

156 

132 

682 

140 

OrerlOO 

4 

6 

6 

9 

9 

34 

7 

Unknown 

564 

254 

174 

109 

222 

1323 

271 

Total 

8387 

8715 

9320 

10^5 

11»346 

48,733 

10,000 

TABLE  XXVL 


Showing  the  Mortality  from  different  Diseasee  in  Bo9tony  rinee  the 
date  of  the  Qitiy  Ohartery  viz.^  from  1821  to  1848,  inclueive. 


In  each  10,000  deaihi,  there 

were  in                      | 

vmtAMm. 

1881 

1896 

1881 

1830 

1641 

1846 

lan 

1896 

1831 

1885 

1811 

1849 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

lass 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1848 

18SS 

1830 

1895 

1640 

1845 

1818 

I.  ZymoHcs. 

Cholera 

34 

26 

124 

40 

33 

33{ 

69 

66 

172 

50 

32 

31 

Cholera  inftntnm 

43 

46 

70 

228 

223 

^ 

87 

100 

99 

285 

219 

181 

Cronp 
Diarnioia 

94 

151 

211 

204 

319 

191 

326 

298 

255 

313 

276 

58 

8 

15 

37 

48 

154 

118 

17 

22 

46 

47 

147 

Dyaentery 

221 

142 

172 

218 

126 

653 

460 

307 

243 

273 

124 

626 

Eiyaipelaa 

1 

11 

28 

46 

101 

4a 

2 

24 

39 

57 

99 

40 

FeTer,  intermittent 

1 

4 

7 

6 

6 

1 

2 

9 

10 

7 

6 

1 

"      remittent 

4 

2 

8 

4 

"      typhae 

297 

294 

418 

385 

498 

1093 

603 

635 

591 

481 

488 

1041 

Hooping-coQgh 

88 

96 

158 

168 

201 

107 

179 

208 

223 

210 

197 

102 

Inflnentt 

7 

53 

19 

34 

18 

14 

82 

24 

33 

17 

Meaalea 

231 

101 

263 

78 

197 

181 

470 

218 

372 

97 

193 

172 

Scarlatina 

12 

36 

487 

485 

812 

349 

24 

78 

689 

606 

796 

325 

Brphilit 
Thniah 

2 

6 

17 

197 

185 

136 

4 

13 

24 

246 

182 

129 

10 

7 

9 

8 

10 

6 

20 

15 

13 

10 

10 

6 

1 

3 

2032 

3 

99 

2 

2 

6 

4 
2661 

97 

2 

Totala 

1104 

933 

2122 

2892 

3147 

2243 

2016 

2877 

2836 

2996 

II*  SjpoTodic$, 

Abacen 

23 

14 

20 

20 

27 

18 

47 

30 

28 

25 

26 

17 

Atrophy                       ^ 

36 

43 

168 

214 

220 

78 

6T 

210 

210 

214 

Cancer 

34 

24 

46 

57 

72 

54 

69 

52 

66 

71 

71 

52 

Debility 

34 

481    89 

43 

151 

7u 

69 

104 

126 

54 

148 

72 

Drop^ 

138 

104 

1  156 

166 

19"^ 

16^ 

270 

225 

2)9 

207 

193 

149 

540 


In  each  10^000  deaths,  there 

Number  of  deaths  in 

were  in 

1 

DISS  Alls. 

1821 

1896 

1831 

1836 

1841 

1846 

1821 

1826 

1831 

1836 

1841 

1846 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1605 
6 

1830 
2 

1835 
2 

1840 
2 

1845 

1 

1848 

1825 

18W 

1835 
8 

1640 
2 

1845 

1848 

Goat 

12 

4 

1 

Hemorrhage 

3 

7 

21 

34 

26 

6 

16 

26 

33 

24 

loflammation 

3 

23 

9 

26 

6 

6 

60 

13 

33 

6 

Mairormation 

2 

2 

Mortification 

40 

37 

41 

24 

15 

17 

81 

80 

68 

30 

15 

16 

Scrofula 

18 

17 

31 

41 

62 

23 

37 

37 

44 

61 

61 

31 

Sudden 

62 

21 

35 

61 

62 

26 

126 

45 

60 

76 

61 

25 

Tumour 

4 
396 

8 
305 

18 

489 

18 
649 

61 
891 

40 
671 

8 
804 

17 
669 

26 
692 

22 
809 

60 

38 

ToUla 

874 

638 

III.  or  the  Nervaiu 

8if9tem. 

Apoplexy 

45 

62 

73 

115 

99 

67 

91 

134 

103 

144 

97 

64 

Cephalitia 

51 

22 

21 

77 

67 

104 

104 

47 

30 

96 

66 

99 

Chorea 

1 

1 

Convulaioni 

139 

170 

215 

264 

263 

260 

282 

368 

804 

330 

258 

237 

Delirium  tremeof 

23 

15 

24 

48 

27 

25 

47 

32 

34 

60 

26     24 1 

Epilepsy 

6 

6 

5 

5 

13 

3 

12 

13 

7 

6 

13 

3 

Hydrocephalus 

89 

181 

248 

306 

429 

361 

180 

392 

351 

381 

421 

344 

Insanity 

8 

14 

12 

8 

16 

1 

16 

30 

17 

10 

16 

1 

Paralysis 

63 

50 

74 

68 

92 

78 

128 

108 

104 

72 

90 

74 

Tetanus 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

6 

6 

Diseases  of  organs 

3 
430 

27 

59 

96 
983 

66 
1067 

63 

^58 

6 
872 

58 

83 

120 
1227 

66 
1047 

60 

Totals 

550 

734 

1188 

1037 

912 

IV.  Of  tJu  Regpirative 

System. 

Asthma 

8 

5 

9 

20 

7 

8 

16 

11 

13 

26 

7 

8 

Bronchitis 

3 

3 

26 

23 

4 

4 

24 

22 

Consumption 

1032 

1022 

1143 

1163 

1543 

1608 

2096 

2207 

1616 

1464 

1613 

1631 

Hydrothoraz 

24 

23 

18 

29 

19 

21 

49 

60 

26 

36 

19 

20 

Laryngitis 

10 

10 

Pleuritis 

22 

18 

39 

61 

57 

82 

46 

39 

66 

64 

66 

78 

Pneumonia 

254 

326 

511 

561 

763 

617 

616 

704 

721 

701 

738 

687 

Quinsy 

28 

15 

22 

13 

22 

8 

57 

32 

31 

16 

22 

8 

Diseases  of  organs 

15 
1383 

10 
1419 

9 
1754 

17 

8 

16 
2383 

30 
2809 

22 
3066 

13 

21 

8 
2397 

16 

Totals 

1857 

2444 

2478 

2321 

2269 

y.  QjT  the  dreulative 

Syetem, 

Aneurism 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Pericarditis 

7 

1 

5 

14 

2 

6 

Diseases  of  organs 

30 
38 

51 
62 

83 
83 

123 
132 

192 
192 

168 
169 

61 

110 

118 

164 

\f^ 

160 

161 

Touls 

77 

112 

118 

165 

188 

VI.  Cf  the  Digestive 

System. 

Ascites 

Colic 

13 

14 

13 

IS 

7 

6 

26 

30 

19 

24 

7 

6 

Dentition 

27 

56 

121 

15S 

209 

124 

65 

121 

171 

199 

20.1 

118 

Dyspepsia 

13 

t       S 

6 

1       7 

7 

3 

26 

4 

9 

9 

7 

3 

Enteritis 

68 

t     94 

14G 

1   220 

322 

146 

130 

203 

198 

276 

316 

139 

Gastritis 

4 

i       5 

2 

13 

27 

19 

8 

11 

3 

16 

26 

18 

Hepatitis 

16 

>       2 

1 

33 

4 

1 

Hernia 

1 

'       t 

1 

4 

6 

8 

14 

11 

1 

6 

6 

8 

Intussusception 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jaundice 

29 

t    n 

IS 

14 

19 

22 

47 

24 

17 

17 

19 

21 

Peritonitis 

t 

1 

10 

Ulceration 

105 

100 

Worms 

13 

\     13 

28 

28 

30 

18 

J    26 

28 

40 

36 

29 

17] 

541 


In  each  10,000  deaths,  there 

Nmnber  of  deaths  in          | 

were  in 

SBBASM. 

itftl 

1896 

1831 

1836 

1841 

1846 

1821 

1826 

1831 

iK)a 

1841 

1M6 

to 

lO 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

- 

18BS 
11 

1890 
59 

1835 
65 

1840 

1845 

1848 
46 

1885 
22 

1830 
127 

1835 

1840 

1845 
78 

1848 
44 

Diteaaet  of  liTer 

47 

80 

92     59 

DitetMfl  of  ipleen 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Diseaiei  of  organi 

64 

118 
380 

170 
559 

166 
678 

260 
969 

1080 
1577 

130 
538 

255 

820 

240 
791 

207 

847 

266 

960 

1027 

Totals 

265 

1601 

Vn.  QftktVHnative 

Sjfttem. 

CjatitiB 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Diabetei 

3 

1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

1 

5 

6 

6 

Gravel 

10 

11 

3 

4 

9 

9 

20 

24 

4 

5 

9 

9 

Nephritia 

DiaeaBes  of  organi 

4 
15 

1 
15 

6 
10 

4 

18 

19 
35 

8 
30 

2 
32 

9 
14 

5 
15 

17 
32 

18 
33 

Totals 

12 

33 

VIII.  or  the  QenertUive 

fifyt/Mi. 

Childbirth 

17 

67 

88 

99 

178 

139 

35 

145 

125 

124 

174 

132 

Paramenia 

Poerperal  ferer 

34 

3 

10 

69 

6 

12 

Diaeaaes  of  organs 

6 

5 

2 
90 

15 
124 

7 
185 

5 
144 

12 
116 

11 
162 

3 

128 

19 

155 

7 
181 

5 

Totals 

57 

75 

137 

IX.  Of  the  LoconuOive 

System, 

Rhenmatism 

25 

15 

20 

26 

32 

18 

51 

32 

28 

32 

31 

17 

Diseaaes  of  hip 

13 

12 

Diseases  of  joints 

10 

11 

15 

15 

19 

2 

20 

24 

22 

19 

19 

2 

Diseases  of  spine 

35 

26 

35 

23 
5,6 

71 

56 

50 

51 

50 

22 
53 

Totals 

41 

51 

X.  or  the  hOegumeiUive 

Byttem, 

Fistola 

7 

1 

15 

1 

Purpura 

1 

1 

Ulcer 

2 

16 

7 

15 

IS 

4 

23 

9 

15 

17 

Diseases  of  organs 

4 
4 

4 
13 

5 
21 

2 
9 

13 

28 

1 
21 

8 
8 

9 

28 

7 
30 

2 
11 

13 
28 

1 

Totals 

20 

XL  QfAg€. 

Infantile 

657 

226 

432 

551 

687 

723 

1334 

488 

611 

688 

674 

688 

Senile 

177 
834 

243 
469 

312 
744 

333 

884 

326 
1013 

214 
937 

360 
1694 

525 
1013 

441 
1052 

415 
1103 

320 
994 

204 
892 

Totals 

XU.  or  External  Cauut, 

Accidents 

74 

65 

101 

115 

128 

160 

150 

141 

143 

144 

126 

152 

Bams  and  scalds 

41 

45 

53 

70 

43 

28 

83 

97 

75 

87 

42 

27 

Drowned 

95 

93 

88 

109 

99 

83 

193 

201 

125 

136 

97 

79 

£zeeated 

1 

7 

2 

2 

10 

2 

Frosen 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Heat 

8 

2 

3 

5 

3 

5 

16 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

Intemperance 

111 

146 

198 

147 

109 

76 

226 

316 

280 

184 

107 

72 

Lightning 

Malpractice 

Manlered 

8 

1 

4 

4 

9 

16 

1 

5 

4 

9 

Poisoned 

1 

5 

5 

11 

4 

6 

2 

11 

7 

14 

4 

6 

Saffbcated 

5 

2 

6 

2 

6 

5 

10 

4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

Snicide 

19 
363 

31 
393 

54 
518 

52 
517 

35 
431 

36 
408 

39 

67 

76 

65 
645 

34 

33 

Totals 

737 

849 

733 

423 

388 

CLUni  or  DBUIM. 

1681 

lase 

I83S 

ofd 
1830 

IMO 

ims 

1848 

In  ocb  lIMnO  demlhi,  ihen  wsn  in 

i«i    leat  1 1831 1  t8M  1  ten  1 18H 

ims     ^  1  ^  1  IMD  1  IMS  1  IMS 

V.  or  GiiaaluiTe  Bt>- 

Vr  OTDigBiliTB  Briun 
VII,  or  ^rinsliy/sy 

XI.  or  AK<i 

XU.  OCBzMatI  CuuM 

130 

1383 

tea 

5» 

360 
IS 

X 

3K 

T3fl 
17« 

: 

36 

& 

049 
139 

era 

ISl 

41 

• 
884 
BI7 

1087 

H44 

IK 
M» 

33 

I8S 

Bl 

S» 
1013 
431 

671 

Dse 
saea 

ISO 

33 
144 

U 

n 

937 
408 

SM 

S800 

77 

30 
IIB 
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TABLE  XXDC 


SKowing  the  Population  of  Boston 

at 

different  Periods 

ISIO 

tllldOT  10 

10»16. 

KX.98. 

S810  4S.  lorerW. 

Touli.     Not  WliiB. 

TViul 

4430 
4393 

1869 

3091 

3679 
4013 

4408     1     1363 
4174    1    1896 

16,749 
16,670 

T0t4l( 

8836 

S860 

7693 

8683     1     3369 

33,318 

146S 

3B,7n 

1830 

fi383     1     9416     1     36S4          T34fi     1     ISDO     1  30, 
6399    1    2866    |    4544    |    6973    |    2669    |  31, 

ColooreiJ 

Femilu 

08 
60 

809 

931 

ToUli 

10,683    1    S38I     1    SIOS    j  13,318    \    4069    |  41,068  | 

1740 

49^ 

I83B 

HtlM 

Total! 

18,618 

6677 

16,311    1 18,193    1 

6764     1  66,360   |     1917 

1  68,377     1 

1838 

HllM 

Femtlet 

8636 

8866 

3743 
4189 

06S3 
10,130 

13,483 
11,377 

Touli 

17,603 

7933 

19,763 

33,860 

"" 

76,846  1     1767 

1  78,603    1 

1830 

i 

S 

-J 

s 

3 

8 

a 

2 

8 

3 

s 

a 

8 

8 

s 

a 
8 

i 

a 
8 

a 

1 

j 

j 

1 

SS,",- 

3S19 
40M 

WTH 

aW9 

»M4 

79i8 

4ML 

aiB8 

i<m 

E49a 

tBTO 

3»l 

33 

Si 

1010 

TonJ 

Tsa 

eei8 

BaiflJeToe 

16,037 

KTO 

48M 

ISO 

ee,fii7 

ISTfl 

Bl^ 

ie» 

BSS> 

a 

411 

3»3 

40«3 

tsia 

16^2 
UJHS 

we) 

3DSS 

Im 

DM 
Wl 

M3 
408 

m 

17,844 

1309 

10S8 

TouJ 

11,W 

8711 

tua 

Ba» 

SS^ 

1M70 

«1S 

am 

1«7 

SU 

no 

i<0,»» 

UZ7 

rn^sa 

IS« 

i 

s 

9 

s 

a 

1 

s 

S 

s 

s 

2 

1^ 
s 
a 

a 
a 

I 

a 

8 

Male* 

laas 

sat 
sea 

14N 

14!t 

1386 

isas 

7BM 

7314 

ss 

4708 
49128 

HI 

433S 

17S8 

778 

7307 

819 

43se 

3837 

Totml 

31« 

M» 

3H» 

8777 

B733 

14^ 

11^ 

D8M 

isaa 

BUB 

l^TT 

14,918 

ii,aw 

eiR 

CoBlinwd 

9 

3 
9 

8 

a 

9 

8 

8 

8 
3 
8 

a 

8 

S 

8 

s 
8 

S 

a 
s 

S 

3 

8 
i 

9 

S 

S 

i 

1 

M*J« 
P«i»l« 

Mir 
acTS 

8H 

IM 

EU 

S! 

318 
400 

9N 

ii: 

a 

43 

,; 

4 

, 

M,8ao 
in,47B 

Total 

MW 

3SW 

mea 

1777 

1S30 

838 

ue 

301 

laa 

» 

19 

8 

' 

114,3» 

646 


TABLE  XXX. 


Showing  the  Condition  of  Dwellings  in  Boston^  in  1845. 


Wards. 

1 
406 

2 

3 
672 

4 
603 

5 
764 

6 
662 

7 
636 

8 
342 

9 

10 
793 

U 
763 

12 
82 

Total. 

Brick    •    . 

221 

620 

6253 

Wood   .    . 

611 

917 

42 

326 

336 
907 

88 

462 
966 
140 

296 

1069 

43 

281 

933 

37 

97 
632 
110 

104 
446 

no 

204 

319 

660 

1413 

74 

976 

1068 

40 

4669 

Total  inbab. 

646 
116 

824 

48 

1112 
98 

10,812 

946 

«  by  1  familj 

201 

41 

120 

281 

274 

266 

197 

.82 

280 

227 

286 

281 

2625 

c«  c<  2     ** 

76 

16 

36 

68 

91 

68 

3 

10 

26 

m 

124 

97 

661 

It  it  3     tt 

16 

4 

6 

26 

10 

7 

1 

2 

6 

8 

14 

19 

117 

tt  tt  4    tt 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2 

37 

tt  tt  5    tt 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

tt  tt  0    tt 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

tt  tt  7    tt 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Theaeare 

owned  by  an 

inbabitant 

296 

67 

162 

372 

877 

326 

202 

96 

316 

313 

433 

403 

3361 

Inbabitod 

by  1  ikmUy 

272 

169 

312 

346 

371 

264 

318 

112 

266 

430 

624 

370 

3743 

2    « 

206 

123 

248 

138 

223 

186 

64 

66 

139 

178 

367 

203 

2110 

3    « 

86 

62 

108 

89 

60 

73 

26 

33 

46 

99 

66 

49 

785 

4    " 

36 

64 

60 

16 

21 

61 

14 

19 

37 

47 

21 

17 

382 

6    « 

6 

26 

16 

4 

4 

26 

14 

29 

13 

14 

4 

7 

163 

6    " 

11 

26 

9 

1 

2 

3 

2 

20 

4 

14 

3 

6 

99 

7    « 

1 

16 

1 

1 

3 

2 

28 

1 

7 

3 

1 

63 

8    « 

4 

10 

1 

1 

29 

1 

6 

1 

63 

9    *« 

1 

6 

1 

11 

1 

2 

22 

10    « 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

14 

10  to  30 

7 

7 

2 

1 

17 

Not  owned  by 

an  inbabitant 

621 

479 

746 

693 

682 

608 

430 

860 

609 

799 

980 

656 

7451 

No,    ftmiliei 

in 

1636 

1642 

1696 

1482 

1614 

1667 

871 

1461 

1326 

2006 

22SK8 

1654 

19,175 

to  eacb  home 

1.78 

2.82 

1.86 

1.63 

lJi2 

1.78 

1.37 

3J27 

1.60 

IJW 

1.57 

1.66 

1.77 

No.    persona 

' 

to  do. 

9.12 

17.79 

11.08 

11.20 

8.04 

8.76 

10.66 

19.16 

10.39 

11.37 

8.68 

9.47 

10.57 

«    to&mily 

6.11 

6.30 

6.93 

7J29 

6.27 

4.90   7.66 

6.84 

6.46 

6.30 

6.61 

6.06 

5.96 

547 


TABLE  XXXL 

Showing  the  Mortality  from  differefnt  Diseoies  in  LotoeU,  nnce  the 
date  of  the  Oity  Charter j  viz.,  from  1886  to  1848,  inchmve. 


1 

In  each  10,000  deaths,  there     | 

Number  of  deaths  in          1 

I            1            1 

were  in 

3>I8XAID. 

1830 

1841 

1846 

1830 

1830 

1841 

1846 

1836 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1848 

1840 

1846 

1848 

1848 

I.  ^ymoMet. 

Choleni 

6 

18 

9 

28 

41 

70 

37 

49 

Cholera  infiuitam 

80 

148 

127 

356 

647 

798 

629 

620 

Croap 

38 

50 

86 

174 

260 

270 

868 

305 

Piarrbtea 

48 

44 

30 

122 

328 

237 

126 

214 

J>yMiit6i7 

64 

48 

881 

483 

369 

250 

1688 

844 

£ix7apelas 

7 

14 

14 

85 

48 

75 

68 

69 

Feyer,  intennitkeDt 

1 

1 

2 

7 

4 

4 

*^      remittent 

**      typhna 

168 

176 

322 

665 

1148 

943 

1342 

1162 

Hooping-coagh 

21 

36 

21 

78 

144 

194 

87 

136 

Influenza 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Measlea 

85 

90 

46 

101 

171 

162 

192 

177 

Scarlatina 

97 

96 

113 

306 

663 

618 

471 

636 

Small-poz 

Srphilw 

Thmah 

9 

2 

22 

33 

61 

11 

92 

68 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7 

6 

2 
2 

Totals 

665 

668 

1172 

2386 

3794 

3547 

4883 

4169 

n.  stadia. 

Abscess 

3 

4 

6 

12 

21 

22 

21 

21 

Atropby 

23 

13 

34 

70 

157 

70 

142 

123 

Cancer 

2 

8 

13 

23 

14 

48 

54 

40 

I>ebi]ity 

Dropsy 

15 

9 

13 

37 

102 

49 

54 

66 

Gout 

Hemorrhage 

4 

11 

8 

23 

27 

69 

33 

40 

Inflammation 

Malformation 

8 

14 

4 

26 

65 

76 

17 

46 

Mortification 

4 

6 

12 

22 

27 

32 

50 

39 

Scrofhla 

2 

10 

6 

18 

14 

54 

26 

32 

Sudden 

Tumour 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Totals 

62 

76 

95 

238 

424 

404 

896 

408 

HL  QTtAs  JK^Mttt  ayttmu 

Apoplexy 
Cephalitis 

15 

21 

26 

62 

102 

118 

108 

107 

66 

32 

27 

126 

451 

172 

113 

220 

Chorea 

CouTulstons 

81 

64 

40 

125 

212 

291 

167 

220 

IXeliriom  tremens 

16 

14 

8 

38 

110 

76 

88 

66 

Epilepsy 

2 

4 

2 

8 

14 

22 

8 

14 

Hydrocephalus 

80 

110 

106 

246 

205 

698 

442 

429 

Hydrophobia 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Insanity 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Paralysis 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7 

16 

8 

11 

Tetanus 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Disease  of  organs 

13 

11 

38 

62 

89 

60 

169 

107 

Totals 

174 

250 

251 

676 

1190 

1846 

1046 

1180 

TV.  QftisRt^fraHvtBytt^m, 

Asthma 

1 

6 

6 

6 

21 

11 

Bronchitis  . 

13 

23 

13 

49 

89 

124 

64 

86 

Consnmption 

229 

845 

356 

929 

1565 

1860 

1479 

1624 

Hydrotiioraz 

2 

4 

6 

11 

14 

22 

21 

19 

648 


In  each  10)000  deaths,  there    ] 

Number  of  deaths 

in 

wer 

em 

DBBASBS. 

1836 

1841 

1846 

1896 

1830 

1841 

1846 

1838 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1848 

1840 

1845 

1648 

1848 

Laryngitis 

2 

2 

14 

4 

Pleuritis 

11 

6 

6 

22 

76 

32 

21 

38 

Pneamonim 

97 

114 

113 

324 

663 

616 

471 

666 

Quinsy 

Diseases  of  organs 

3 

3 

6 

21 

16 

11 

Totals 

367 

496 

496 

1349 

2441 

2674 

2069 

2356 

V.  Of  the  CiradoHvt  Syitem, 

Anenrism 

2 

1 

3 

14 

6 

6 

Pericarditis 

5 

9 

2 

16 

34 

49 

8 

28 

Diseases  of  organs 

16 

20 

40 

76 

102 

108 

167 

132 

Totals 

22 

30 

42 

94 

160 

162 

176 

165 

VI.  Of  tks  Digutive  8y$tmn. 

Ascites 

1 

1 

6 

2 

Colic 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Dentition 

1 

7 

27 

36 

7 

38 

113 

61 

Dyspepsia 

1 

* 

1 

6 

2 

Enteritis 

23 

26 

19 

67 

166 

136 

7 

117 

Gastritis 

12 

16 

6 

33 

82 

81 

26 

68 

Hepatitis 

3 

3 

6 

21 

11 

9 

Hernia 

2 

1 

1 

4 

14 

6 

4 

7 

Intussusception 

6 

2 

7 

34 

11 

12 

Jaundice 

4 

3 

6 

12 

27 

16 

21 

21 

Peritonitis 

11 

16 

27 

76 

86 

47 

Ulceration 

1 

6 

6 

7 

21 

11 

Worms 

2 

1 

3 

14 

4 

6 

Disease  of  liTor 

6 

7 

12 

27 

29 

21 

*'        spleen 

1 

1 

7 

2 

**        Cleans 

1 

6 

7 

14 

7 

33 

29 

24 

ToUl 

67 

84 

78 

229 

468 

467 

326 

401 

Vn.  QftkeUriiuaiwSfStem. 
Cystitis 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Diabetes 

3 

3 

16 

6 

Gravel 

NepbriUs 

Diseases  of  organs 

1 

6 

4 

10 

7 

27 

17 

17 

Totals 

2 

8 

4 

14 

14 

43 

17 

24 

Vni.  Of  the  QenenUive  8y»t. 

Cbildbirth 

4 

6 

9 

27 

27 

16 

Paramenia 

Puerperal  foTor 

19 

21 

26 

66 

129 

113 

108 

116 

Diseases  of  organs 

6 

6 

1 

12 

34 

32 

4 

21 

Totals 

28 

32 

27 

87 

190 

172 

112 

162 

IX.  (y  the  Locomotive  Syitei/L 

Rheumatism 

1 

6 

6 

6 

21 

11 

Disease  of  hip 
*'          jomto 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

4 

*^           spine 

1 

3 

6 

10 

7 

16 

26 

17 

Totals 

2 

6 

11 

18 

14 

26 

46 

32 

X^  Of  the  JMegumentive  8yet. 

Fistnlk. 

Purpura 

4 

1 

5 

27 

4 

9 

549 


In  each  10,000  deaths,  there 

Na 

imber  of  deaths  in 

were  in 

msEum. 

1896 

1841 

1846 

1836 

1836 

1641 

1840 

1836 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1648 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1848 

Ulcer 

Diseases  of  oigsns 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Totals 

6 

1 

6 

34 

4 

11 

XI.  CfAge, 

Infantile 

91 

128 

131 

360 

622 

690 

646 

612 

Senile 

11 

7 

22 

40 

76 

38 

91 

70 

Totals 

102 

135 

153 

390 

697 

728 

637 

682 

XII.  Qt  External  Cttutet. 

Accidents 

17 

28 

62 

97 

116 

149 

217 

169 

Barns  and  scalds 

16 

9 

26 

109 

49 

44 

Drowned 

36 

20 

11 

67 

246 

108 

46 

117 

Execoted 

Frosen 

Heat 

2 

2 

4 

14 

8 

7 

Intemperance 

1 

5 

1 

7 

7 

27 

4 

12 

Lightning 

1 

1   > 

6 

2 

Malpractice 

I 

Mnrdered 

Poisoned 

2 

6 

7 

14 

27 

12 

Suffocated 

4 

2 

6  1 

27 

11 

11 

Soicide 

9 

12 

4 

26  1 

t 

61 

66 

17 

44 

Totals 

87 

82 

70 

239 

694 

441 

292 

418 

KXCJLFITULATIOir  OF  TABI.S  ZXXI. 


Nnniber  of  deaths  in 

In  each  10,000  deaths,  there 

were  in 

CLAMES  OF  DnXASK. 

1836 

1641 

1846 

1836 

1896 

1641 

1846 

1896 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to     ^ 

to 

to 

to 

1840 
666 

1845 
668 

1848 
1172 

1848 
2386 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1848 

I.  Zjmotics 

3794 

3547 

4883 

4169 

Sporadici 

n.  Of  General  Location 

62 

76 

96 

233 

424 

404 

396 

408 

III.  Of  Nerrous  System 

174 

260 

261 

676 

1190 

1346 

1046 

1180 

IV.  Of  RespiratiTO  System 

367 

496 

496 

1349 

2441 

2674 

2069 

2368 

Y.  Of  CircnlatiTe  System 

22 

30 

42 

94 

160 

162 

176 

166 

VI.  Of  DigestiTe  System 

67 

84 

78 

229 

468 

457 

326 

401 

VII.  Of  Urinatire  System 

2 

8 

4 

14 

14 

43 

17 

24 

VIII.  Of  GeneratiTO  System 

28 

32 

27 

87 

190 

172 

112 

162 

IX.  Of  LocomotiTe  System 

X.  Of  Integnmentife  System 

2 

6 

11 

18 

14 

26 

46 

32 

6 

1 

6 

84 

4 

11 

XI.  Of  Age 

XII.  Of  External  Causes 

102 

136 

163 

390 

697 

728 

637 

682 

87 
1463 

82 

1866 

141 

70 

2400 

64 

239 

6718 

460 

694 

441 

292 

418 

Total  of  specified  causes 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Not  specified  causes 

246 

StUl-bom 

131 

1839 

138 
2134 

2464 

269 
6437 

Grand  total 

550 


TABLE  XXXn. 


lUvMrating  the  Influence  of  Sex  on  Longevity  in  LoweUf  imee  the 
date  of  the  Oitjf  (Jharter,  viz. ^  from  1886  to  1848,  inehmve. 


Yemn. 

MiUm. 

FanwlM. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Ymh. 

Male*. 

FemalM. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

113 
140 
203 
167 
186 
214 
230 
164 

140 
161 
204 
183 
199 
209 
239 
209 

22 
11 

4 
1 

263 
301 
407 
340 
407 
434 
473 
364 

1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 

163 
171 
331 
442 
398 

196 
192 
369 
607 
427 

3 

36S 
363 
090 
949 
8S6 

Total 

2902 

3226 

41 

6168 

TABLE  XXin. 


lUuttrating  the  Influence  of  Season  on  Longemby  m  LoweU,  rinee 
the  date  of  the  Oity  Charter^  viz.,  from  1886  to  1848,  incUmve. 


Nuaber  of  doatha  in 

In  each  10,000  deatha,  then  wen  in 

1836 

1841 

1846 

1836 

1830 

1841 

1840 

1636 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840 

1845 

1848 

1848 

1840 

1846 

1648 

1818 

Janaary 

126 

138 

120 

884 

737 

691 

487 

6» 

February 

126 

141 

160 

417 

737 

706 

609 

684 

March    -        -       - 

144 

148 

162 

444 

843 

742 

evr 

734 

April      - 

132 

146 

167 

434 

773 

726 

637 

712 

May       -       .       - 

122 

166 

143 

420 

714 

777 

680 

600 

June      -       -       . 

87 

133 

178 

898 

609 

666 

722 

m 

July       -       -       - 

121 

177 

263 

661 

708 

887 

1068 

888 

August  •       -       - 

227 

289 

431 

947 

1329 

1448 

1749 

1509 

Soptember 

190 

232 

341 

768 

1112 

1162 

1384 

019 

October 

169 

168 

222 

639 

931 

792 

901 

876 

iNovember 

126 

132 

168 

426 

732 

661 

682 

m 

December 

149 

148 

139 

436 

876 

742 

664 

717 

Total      -       -       - 

1708 

1996 

2464 

6168 

lOfiQO 

10,000 

10,000 

10/)00 

Mean     •       -       - 

142.33 

166.33 

206.33 

614.00 

838.38 

■ 

838.33 

833.33 

883.S3 

.661 


TABLE  XXXIV. 


lUuBtratvng  the  Influence  of  Age  on  Longevity ^  in  LoweUy  since  the 
date  of  the  City  Charter j  viz.y  from  1886  to  1848,  inclusive. 


Nombor  of  deaths  in 

In  each  10,000  deaths,  there  were  in 

Y«ara. 

1896 

1841 

1846 

1836 

1838 

1841 

1846 

1836 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840 

1846 

1848 

1848 

1840' 

1845 

1848 

1848 

Under   I 

368 

488 

468 

1314 

2163 

2448 

1869 

2163 

1  toS 

S61 

860 

311 

832 

1627 

1302 

1262 

1364 

Sto6 

168 

816 

326 

710 

983 

1082 

1823 

1129 

Under  6 

797 

964 

1096 

2866 

4663 

4832 

4444 

4646 

6  to  10 

79 

92 

131 

802 

464 

461 

632 

486 

10  to  16 

68 

48 

64 

164 

806 

240 

219 

266 

15  to  20 

136 

137 

196 

468 

790 

686 

796 

767 

»)to30 

263 

278 

417 

948 

1480 

1392 

1692 

1621 

80  to  40 

167 

199 

214 

670 

919 

997 

869 

928 

40  to  60 

96 

108 

134 

337 

666 

641 

644 

647 

60  to  60 

73 

76 

94 

242 

484 

380 

382 

896 

60  to  70 

38 

40 

78 

146 

193 

200 

296 

230 

70  to  80 

18 

82 

86 

86 

106 

160 

142 

136 

80  to  90 

8 

9 

20 

37 

47 

46 

81 

68 

90  to  100 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

4 

6 

Unknown 

8 

12 

20 

47 

60 

36 

Total! 

1708 

1996 

2464 

6168 

10^000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

552 


TABLE  XXXV. 


Showing  the  Population  of  Lowell  at  different  Periods. 


Under  10 

10  to  90 

SO  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  SO  SO  to  60 

OTer60 

Toiait. 

1820 
Total 

aboat  200 

? 

0 

e 

I 

a 

0 

e 

• 

7 

4 

11 

IT 

23 
2S 

44 

17 
27 

44 

1828 
Males 
Females     . 

1,343 
2,190 

Totals 

3,532 

1830 
Males 
Females 

495 
504 

405 
1,182 

958 
1,792 

358 
353 

111 
164 

37 
57 

21 
29 

2,392 
4,086 

Totals 

999 

1,587 

2,760 

711 

275 

94 

60 

6,477 

1833 
Males 
Females 

905 
968 

813 
2,998 

1,638 
2,914 

792 
675 

202 
132 

64 
159 

23 
80 

4,437 
7,926 

ToUls 

1,873 

3,811 

4,552 

1,467 

334 

223 

103 

12,363 

1836 
Males 
Females     . 

1,489 
1,520 

1,114 
2,990 

2,200 
4,689 

966 
1,296 

372 
475 

144 
222 

60 
96 

6,346 
11,288 

Totals 

3,009 

4,104 

6,889 

2,262 

847 

366 

156 

17,633 

1840 
Males 
Females 

1,865 
1,865 

1,369 
3,464 

2,143 
5,568 

1,128 
1,605 

520 
650 

224 

318 

92 

170 

7,341 
13,640 

ToUls 

3,730 

4,833 

7,711    2,733 

1,170 

542 

262 

20,981 

1844 
Males 
Females 

2,441 
2,391 

1,621 
3,642 

2,565 
5,945 

1,559 
2,098 

773 
946 

320 
431 

153 
244 

9,432 
15,697 

26,129 

Totals 

4,832 

5,263 

8,510 

3,657 

1,719 

751 

397 

Penobscot  Indians 

34 

1 

1 

Total 

25,163 

^^^ 

1846 
Total 

29,127 

1 

658 


TABLE  XXXVL 

Shotaing  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  Boston^  as  indicated  by  the 

Thermometer. 


1646. 

1847. 

1848. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Bfin. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

January 

30<»02 

49<» 

1« 

29«'33 

64« 

6« 

31<>86 

69*» 

6*» 

February 

24.68 

47 

2 

29.07 

49 

6 

28.21 

46 

1 

March 

39.17 

61 

9 

82.70 

61 

17 

34.70 

66 

8 

April 

60.26 

83 

31 

44.11 

83 

17 

46.79 

74 

30 

May 

66.17 

79 

43 

63.46 

81 

37 

68.47 

88 

46 

June 

64.92 

88 

64 

66.43 

92 

49 

66.90 

91 

43 

July 

71.61 

96 

67 

72.67 

96 

64 

70.04 

93 

64 

August 

71.26 

93 

66 

68.81 

92 

64 

69.72 

92 

60 

September 

67.12 

96 

47 

61.40 

86 

46 

60.02 

82 

36 

October 

60.46 

80 

26 

49.70 

73 

23 

60.77 

71 

34 

Noyember 

44.19 

64 

21 

44.78 

67 

8 

37.92 

66 

16 

December 

29.66 

68 

11 

36.96 

66 

4 

36.70 

68 

9 

TABLE  XXXVIL 


Showing  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  LoweUy  ae  indicated  by  the 

Thermometer. 


1846. 

1847. 

184a 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

—10 
1 
23 
32 
43 
60 
49 
40 
23 
26 
7 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

— l** 
—2 
8 

10 

32 

48 

60 

60 

40 

19 

6 

—3 

Mean. 

Max. 

Bfin. 

Mom. 

2P.M 

Mom. 

I9*»00 
19.04 
22.27 
32.20 
46.00 
66.68 
62.81 
68.96 
64.34 
38.73 
37.08 
29.74 

2  P.M. 

Mom. 

19«>60 
17.16 
33.81 
36.00 
61.16 
67.00 
62.37 
60.92 
60.26 
41.00 
27.32 

j  28.67 

1 

2  P.M. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTcmber 

December 

19<>83 
10.40 
26.76 
37J26 
48.07 
67.80 
62.68 
61.60 
67.19 
41.22 
38.16 
21.77 

32**94 
30.08 
46.94 
61.09 
66.42 
79.96 
83.73 
83.80 
77.77 
67.86 
47.91 
32.11 

48<^ 
42 
63 
83 
83 
96 
101 
98 
99 
83 
69 
46 

31 '•39 
32.71 
41.11 
62.92 
64.68 
77.28 
85.77 
80.24 
68.69 
66.36 
49.88 
40.16 

46<> 
60 
62 
90 
Sd 
100 
99 
91 
89 
72 
70 
64 

33^31 
34.24 
39.67 
66.67 
68.93 
74.96 
81.66 
82.44 
69.27 
66.19 
42.23 
36.81 

68® 

46 

66 

76 

92 

96 

94 

93 

84 

72 

64 

60 

— lO® 

—  2 

2 

24 

33 

41 

60 

49 

32 

28 

12 

0 

No  available  systematic  barometric  observations  have  ever  been 
made  in  Lowell. 
VOL.  n. — 36 
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TABLE  XXXVin. 


Showing  ike  Temperature  of  the  Water^  and  the  Amount  of  WaH^ 
which  fell  in  theform%  of  Rain  and  Snow  in  Lowell. 


1846. 

1847. 

184& 

Mean. 

Max. 

32<^ 

32 

42 

58 

65 

76 

81 

81 

82 

64 

47 

33 

Min. 

Inoh'« 
water 

fell. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

• 

Inch's 

water 

fell. . 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

fetl. 

tl3 

7!4l 
4.01 
2,16 
3.16 
4.06 

1 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

32° 

32 

33.22 

49.54 

60.23 

69.92 

76.27 

77.64 

72.61 

55.00 

43.50 

32.15 

32® 

32 

32 

41 

56 

60 

72 

71 

64 

45 

34 

32 

2.44 
1.82 
3.27 
1.31 
4.21 
2.40 
3.66 
2.79 
.64 
li61 
2.70 
1.25 

32° 

32 

32 

39.34 
64.73 
65.48 
78.81 
74.77 
66.44 
62.15 
43.88 
35.92 

32*' 

32 

32 

46 

63 

75 

82 

78 

76 

58 

48 

44 

32« 

32 

32 

33 

44 

60 

73 

73 

59 

42 

36 

32 

5.42 
3.14 
3.46 
2.26 
2.15 
6.76 
3.01 
3.81 
4.86 
3.01 
3.70 
4.70 

32«» 

32 

33.41 

48.29 

58.63 

66.69 

74.12 

74.41 

64.58 

51.11 

38.76 

35.12 

32« 

32 

40 

64 

67 

74 

79 

80 

74 

57 

48 

37 

32° 

32 

32 

41 

51 

59 

69 

68 

55 

46 

34 

32 

Total 

.28.03 

46.26 

H.— 7. 

Sanitary  Report  of  Baltimore.    By  Jambs  Wynne,  M.D. 

Baltimore  is  a  compactly  built  commercial  town,  lying  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Patapsco  river ;  a  short,  but  bold  and  wide  stream, 
nine  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  two  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  partially  divided  by  an 
inlet,  which  extends  into  the  town  about  one  and  a  half  miles.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  inlet,  that  portion  of  the  city  devoted  to  com- 
merce and  shipping  is  mainly  built ;  but  the  populous  part  of  the 
city  is  gradually  extending  around  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  inlet 
to  its  southern  bank,  which  is  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  a  work  intended  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  outlet 
for  the  coal  trade  of  the  Alleghany  coal  basin.  From  this  inlet, 
which  forms  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Baltimore,  the 
surface  rises  toward  the  north  and  west  into  a  range  of  gentle  ele- 
Tations,  which  extend  beyond  the  town  into  a  series  of  beautiful  and 
liighly  picturesque  heights,  and  finally  termihate  in  an  undulating 
country  of  great  salubrity  dotted  by  the  country-seats,  occupied  by 
the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  their  summer  residences. 

Baltimore  is  nominally  divided  into  four  districts,  materially  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  general  character  and  population.  1st. 
OHie  Point,  so  called  because  the  inlet  here  diverges  from  the  main 
stream,  is  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  city,  and  commands  the 
greatest  depth  of  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  ship-building  and 
manufactures  are  carried  on  here.  In  addition  to  the  population 
engaged  in  these  avocations,  it  is  the  favourite  resort  for  seamen  and 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  especially  the  German.  2d.  Old  Town 
lies  between  the  Point  and  the  city  proper,  and  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  mechanics  and  labourers.  8d.  The  Oitt/y  so  styled,  which 
extends  over  the  undulating  surface  already  described,  is  the  centre 
of  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  more  opulent  classes.  4th.  2%e 
Joining  Garden  District  reaches  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  to  the 
Patapsco  River,  including  the  south  side  of  the  basin.     It  is  occu- 
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Point  and  Old  Town  have  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  water, 
but  withont  a  rapid  descent.  The  city,  however,  which  is  divided 
from  Old  Town  by  a  rapid  stream,  possesses  a  very  undulating 
surface,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  built  ^'over  hill  and 
dale."  The  Spring  Garden  District,  on  the  contrary,  is  level  and 
low,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  at  that  point,  and  is 
liable,  in  common  with  the  opposite  bank,  to  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent diseases.  From  the  clay  of  this  district  bricks  are  manu- 
factured, of  unsurpassed  excellence,  in  vast  quantities,  not  only  for 
the  use  of  the  city,  but  for  exportation,  which,  by  the  exposure  of  a 
newly  denuded  surface,  and  the  collection  of  pools  of  water,  serves 
greatly  to  increase  the  tendency  to  febrile  diseases. 

Geological  Formation, — The  soil  on  which  Baltimore  is  located 
consists  of  clay  and  sand-hills,  covered  in  many  places  with  a  thick 
coat  of  gravel.  These  hills  have  a  north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion, and  the  adjacent  country  is  marked  by  short  spurs  to  the  south- 
east with  rounded  summits,  between  which  its  drainage  is  effected. 
The  soil,  with  an  admixture  of  lime  and  plaster,  is  made  quite  pro- 
ductive.  That  consisting  of  coarse  granitic  aggregates  is  ranked  ae 
best.  It  lies  upon  the  upper  limits  of  the  great  Atlantic  arenaceous 
and  argillaceous  deposits,  resting  upon  the  chain  of  primary  rooks. 

Drainage, — From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spring  Garden  suburb,  is 
admirably  adapted,  by  nature,  for  surface  drainage.  Its  peculiar 
facilities  consist  not  only  in  the  undulating  nature  of  its  surface,  but 
likewise  in  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  which  lie  beneath,  and  admit 
a  free  percolation  of  fluid  particles.  It  is  traversed  by  several 
valleys,  coursing  in  a  south-east  direction  toward  the  inlet.  The 
outlet  for  the  north-western  portion  of  the  city  is  through  Liberty 
and  Hanover  streets ;  but  the  most  extensive  valley  is  that  which 
bounds  the  City  and  Old  Town,  in  whose  bed  flows  a  rapid,  turbulent, 
and  highly  useful  stream,  called  ''Jones'  Falls,"  which  fulfils  the 
purpose  of  an  open  sewer  to  a  considerable  part  of  both  these  sec- 
tions of  the  town.  Harford  Run,  a  more  sluggish  stream,  flows  in  e 
similar  direction,  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  between  the  Point 
and  Old  Town. 

The  drainage  of  the  town  is  under  the  control  of  the  city  coi&- 
missioners,  who  are  not  at  liberty,  however,  to  project  new  works 
without  the  direction  and  assent  of  the  common  council.  There 
being  no  public  survey  of  levels,  the  grades  are  far  from  regnlsr. 
The  principal  inconvenience  arising  from  this  source  at  pregent,  is 
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not  the  inability  of  the  surface  drains  to  carry  off  the  water,  but 
the  unnecessary,  and  frequently  injurious  accumulations  of  it  in 
certain  localities  during  violent  showers.  I^  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  informed  on  this  subject,  that  a  general  survey  of  levels  would 
not  have  attained  the  object  more  effectively^  but  more  conveniently 
than  at  present.  The  grades  of  the  streets  are  extremely  variable,  the 
lowest  being  one  inch,  and  the  highest  fourteen  inches,  in  ten  feet. 
All  the  streets  are  paved,  and  supplied  with  gutters  on  either  side,  at 
the  cost  of  the  property  holders.  As  the  improvements  advance,  they 
are  anticipated  by  grading  and  paving  the  streets,  with  an  especial 
eye  to  surface  drainage ;  and  as  in  a  greater  part  of  the  town  this 
IB  the  only  mode  of  draining)  an  inability  to  perform  that  office 
would  be  looked  updn  as  a  nuisance,  and  redressed.  The  grades 
are  regulated  by  the  city  surveyor,  and  it  is  presumed  no  new  streets 
are  laid  out,  where  every  advantage  the  nature  of  the  surface  will 
admit  of,  is  not  taken  to  effect  this  object. 

The  arrangements  for  under-ground  drainage  are  very  meagre,  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  sewers  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  length.  They 
are  usually  constructed  near  the  streams  in  which  the  outlet  for  sur- 
face drainage  is  sought,  to  overcome  some  slight  rise  of  surface ;  and 
as  the  distance  is  short,  and  the  flow  of  water  usually  abundant,  a 
very  defective  structure  is  frequently  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  sewers  usually  have  an  arched  roof  of  mason  work,  but  a  flat 
bottom,  frequently  made  of  timber  instead  of  masonry.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  a  sewer  thus  defective  could  not  be  made  efficient,  except 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  their  success  is  rather 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  favourable  position  of  the  town  for 
drainage  than  an  evidence  of  their  excellence.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  most  defectively  drained  district  skirts  along  Jones'  Falls, 
-where  the  facilities  for  drainage  are  very  great;  and  a  stranger  pass- 
ing from  the  clean  and  well-washed  streets  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
eity,  into  this  district,  loaded  with  filth,  and  giving  off  the  most  offen- 
sive exhalations,  would  hardly  believe  himself  in  a  district  under  the 
same  municipal  regulations.  Harrison  and  Frederick  streets,  and 
the  lower  part  of  Saratoga,  are  examples  of  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion. 

Floods. — Jones'  Falls  has,  on  three  different  occasions,  overflowed 
its  banks,  inundating  the  first  stories  of  the  houses  in  its  vicinity, 
ftnd  in  two  instances  reaching  to  the  second,  doing  great  damage 
to  life  and  property.  It  was  supposed  that  the  abutments  of  the 
numerous  bridges  which  crossed  it,  by  checking  the  floating  matter 
carried  down  bv  the  mad  current,  and  thus  formincr  dams,  increased 
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the  volume  of  the  Btream  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  its  oyerfloir. 
These  abutments  have  since  been  removed,  and  the  bridges  now 
span  the  stream  by  a  single  lofty  arch.  No  flood,  fortunately,  has 
since  occurred  to  test  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  this  measure.  It 
appears,  however,  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

Street  Cleansing  and  Nuisance$. — The  scavenging  of  the  city  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health,  a  portion  of  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  streets  are  kept  in  a  proper  condition. 
At  present,  the  town  is  divided  into  five  districts,  let  out  to  separate 
contractors,  each  of  whom  is  bound  by  a  penalty  to  keep  his  distriet 
clean.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  city  for  this  duty  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  the  street  refuse,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  remuneration.  There 
is  no  fixed  time  for  cleansing  the  streets,  and  they  reoeive  attention 
in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  accumulate  filth,  but  never  more 
than  twice  a  week,  more  frequently  once  in  two  weeks.  The  narrow 
lanes,  inhabited  by  the  poor,  although  more  liable  to  become  filthy, 
receive  less  attention  than  the  more  public  thoroughfares,  and  are 
always  in  a  more  dirty  condition.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  is  not  collected  together  by  brooms,  but  is 
gathered  into  heaps  by  hoes,  and  carted  away.  The  most  effectual 
scavenger  is  a  copious  shower,  which,  from  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
streets,  sweeps  away  with  it  an  incredible  amount  of  street  washings. 
These  showers  are  very  frequent  during  the  summer  months,  and 
are  always  hailed  by  me  as  a  great  blessing,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  purify  the  streets.  There  are  no  regular  depots 
for  the  street  manure,  but  each  contractor  deposits  the  manure  from 
his  district  on  such  vacant  lots  as  he  can  obtain  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  until  disposed  of  to  the  surrounding  country  people,  or 
carried  away  in  boats. 

The  courts  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police,  who  require 
the  owners  to  keep  them  clean;  but  as  there  is  no  regular  system 
adopted,  they  frequently  become  not  only  offensive,  but  foci  of  dis- 
ease. They  may  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  as  nuisances, 
when  in  this  condition ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  unwholesome 
an  atmosphere  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  town  will  bring  them- 
selves to  tolerate,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  frequently 
freight  the  air  with  unhealthy  emanations  for  months  together  before 
becoming  a  source  of  complaint.  I  remember  being  called  to  visit 
a  poor  female,  under  the  charge  of  a  midwife,  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult case  of  labour,  in  a  narrow  court,  very  near  to  my  own  resi- 
dence, and  immediately  behind  the  residences  of  several  of  the  most 
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faBhionable  families  of  the  city.  The  ool j  ingress  for  air  into  the 
ooort,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  high  houses  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  square,  was  by  means  of  a  narrow  entrance,  immediately  ad- 
joining which  was  a  large  piggery,  constantly  emitting  the  most 
offensive  exhalations.  The  air  of  the  whole  court  was  close  and 
oppressive,  and  although  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  my  patient 
safely  delivered,  I  predicted  in  my  own  mind  the  death  of  her  in- 
fant, from  the  want  of  wholesome  atmosphere,  which  event  was 
realized  a  few  weeks  after.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  out  of 
a  population  of  about  fifty  persons  inhabiting  this  court,  several 
deaths  took  place  within  a  few  weeks.  The  most  surprising  feature 
of  this  case  is,  that  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  surrounding  the  square, 
should  be  so  little  conversant  with  the  actual  condition  in  which  they 
lived  as  to  be  content  to  inhale  the  noxious  emanations  from  this 
confined  court. 

My  decided  conviction  is,  that  the  superficial  street  cleansing  to 
which  the  city  is  now  subjected,  does  not  reach  the  evil  it  aims  to 
overthrow ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  careful  sweeping  of  every 
part  each  day,  including  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys  where  it  is 
most  needed,  will  accomplish  this  object. 

Public  Nuisances. — An  important  nuisance  is  found  in  the  refuse 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  deposited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  courts  and  alleys  in  them  during  the  night.  There  is  a  city 
ordinance  against  thus  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen ;  but 
those  who  pass  through  the  lanes  of  the  town  have  abundant  testi- 
mony to  prove  its  disregard.  This  refuse,  when  not  eaten  by  the 
swine,  which  are  fortunately  permitted  to  perambulate  them  at  their 
pleasure,  remain  subject  to  the  influences  of  decomposition  until  the 
streets  are  again  cleansed ;  and  as  these  lanes  are  never  entered  by 
the  scavengers  more  than  once  a  week,  it  is  not  unusual  for  de- 
composing matter  to  remain  in  them  for  several  days — sufficiently 
long  to  generate  all  its  noxious  properties,  and  vitiate  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
remedy  for  the  removal  of  this  important  nuisance  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  consists :  1st.  In  sending  carts  into  every  part  of  the 
city  once  each  day,  to  collect  the  refuse  brought  to  them  from  the 
houses ;  and  2d.  In  submitting  the  streets  to  a  thorough  sweeping 
once  every  day. 

Each  house,  however  humble,  is  provided  with  a  privy  supplied 
"with  a  pit,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  in  hydraulic  cement.  These 
pits  are  cleansed  whenever  they  require  it  by  the  night-men,  who  dis- 
pose of  their  contents  for  manure.     In  the  better  class  of  houses 
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the  patent  water^cloaets  are  in  very  general  use*  In  these,  the 
ezcrementitioas  matter  is  carried  by  a  jet  of  water  through  a  sml-pipe, 
but  finally  finds  its  way  into  the  pit,  and  yet  remains  undisposed  of. 
I  have  recommended  to  several  architects  to  carry  these  soil-pipeB 
beneath  the  ground  for  some  distance  until  they  meet  a  bed  of 
gravel,  freely  traversed  by  a  subterranean  stream  of  water,  which 
ean  always  be  found  beneath  the  city,  and  thus  permit  it  to  be  dif- 
fused. The  practicability  is  admitted,  but,  owing  to  the  additional 
expenditure,  it  has  never  been  carried  into  operation.'*' 

Slaughter-HovMS. — ^No  new  slaughter-house  is  allowed  within  die 
limits  of  the  city,  and  those  already  erected  are  usually  associated 
with  each  other.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  shoold 
possess  one  slaughter-house  under  its  immediate  supervision,  situated 
some  distance  from  the  populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  subjected  to 
a  rigid  surveillance,  where  everything  exposed  for  sale  by  the  batch- 
ers in  the  market  should  be  killed.  The  ofiensive  matters  naight, 
by  this  means,  bo  judiciously  disposed  of,  and,  at  the  same  time, » 
scrutiny  exercised  to  ascertain  that  no  animal  was  killed,  whose 
meat  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  eaten. 

ManufaetUTM. — The  smoke  and  ofiensive  fumes  from  different 
manufactories  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  may  likewise  be  in- 
cluded among  the  nuisances.  Of  these,  the  glue  and  poudrette 
manufactories  stand  foremost.  In  addition  to  these,  soap  establiflh- 
ments,  and  gas,  chemical,  and  white-lead  works,  are  prominent. 

BuriaU  Grounds. — There  are  numerous  burial-grounds  within  the 
populous  part  of  the  city ;  but  the  number  of  recent  intermentB  in 
them  is  comparatively  trivial.  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  comprising  a  space 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  rendered  extremely  pio- 
turesque  by  nature,  and  highly  improved  by  art,  is  now  the  great 
receptacle  for  the  dead  of  the  better  classes,  and  Potter's  Field  for 
those  in  a  more  humble  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  an  increasing  town  to  look  very  far  beyond  their  pre- 
sent wants,  and  distant  as  Green  Mount  Cemetery  now  appears  to  be 
from  the  populous  part  of  the  town,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  not 
many  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a  dense  jof^" 
lation. 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  several  successful  attempts  made  to  cany  oS 
the  soil  in  the  manner  indicated.  Water  has  usually  been  reached  at  a  depth  of  aboot 
twenty  feet 
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Want  of  Sewers. — The  absence  of  a  complete  system  of  under- 
ground sei^erage,  constitutes  an  important  nuisance  operating  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  but  most  severelj  in  the  low,  level,  and 
uncleanly  portions  occupied  by  the  poor.  The  appropriations  for 
the  present  year  for  building  sewers,  have  been  more  extensive  thail 
any  previous  one,  and  should  a  registration-bill  pass  the  council, 
pointing  out  which  are  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  city,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  this  much  neglected  subject  would  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  merits.  Harford  Bun,  which  receives  an  immense  amount  of 
animal  and  vegetable  deposit,  and  which  has  too  sluggish  a  stream 
to  carry  it  into  the  river,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  fever.  An  ordinance 
for  tunneling  this  stream  passed  the  city  council  at  its  last  session. 

Water. — ^Baltimore  is  supplied  with  water  in  part  by  an  incor- 
porated company,  called  the  Baltimore  Water  Company,  and  in  part 
by  pumps  and  public  fountains.  The  pumps  and  public  springs  are 
under  the  control  of  the  city  commissioners,  who  erect  a  new  pump 
at  the  expense  of  the  property  holders,  whenever  eight  of  them  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  pump  join  in  a  petition  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  several  public  fountains  enclosed  in  small 
public  squares,  and  tastefully  ornamented  in  various  sections  of  the 
town,  supplied  by  springs.  The  pump  water  is  offensive  to  the 
taste,  and  extremely  hard,  with  a  few  exceptions.  It  is,  therefore, 
seldom  made  use  of  by  those  who  can  supply  themselves  with  the 
water  company's  water. 

This  company  was  chartered  in  1808,  and  obtains  its  supply  of 
-water  from  Jones'  Falls,  some  distance  above  the  town.  This  stream 
derives  its  origin  from  innumerable  springs,  taking  their  rise  in  the 
elevated  slate  region,  north  of  the  town,  and  passes  with  a  very 
rapid  descent  over  a  rocky  bed  through  an  exceedingly  romantic 
limestone  valley.  This  water,  which  is  pure  and  soft,  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  is  well  adapted  to  all  household  purposes. 
As  an  evidence  of  its  purity,  the  dyers  find  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  most  delicate  colours  with  it. 

The  company  have  two  reservoirs.  One,  fed  by  the  flow  of  the 
stream ;  and  the  other,  by  pumps.  The  lower  reservoir,  or  that  fed 
by  the  flow  of  the  stream,  was  built  in  1846,  and  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing fifteen  millions  of  gallons.  This  reservoir  is  intended  to  supply 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city  on  all  occasions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  necessity  occurs,  to  give  a  portion  of  its  contents 
to  the  upper  reservoir.  The  upper  reservoir  was  built  in  1838,  and 
holds  three  millions  of  gallons.  The  water  is  raised  into  this  reser- 
voir ninety-five  feet,  by  means  of  two  pumps,  of  twelve  and  three- 
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fourth  inches  bore,  and  six  feet  stroke,  and  worked  by  one  water- 
wheel  of  sixteen  feet  diameter.  It  requires  the  waste  of  eleven  gal- 
lons of  water  to  raise  one  into  the  reserroir ;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
Tide  against  a  scarcity,  an  engine  is  at  hand  to  work  the  pumps. 
The  mains  are  laid  down  in  about  one-half  of  the  populated  portion 
of  the  city,  and  are  being  extended  daily  to  such  sections  as  will  pay 
an  interest  on  the  expenditure.  The  mains  at  the  reservoir  are 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  decrease  as  they  recede  to  sixteen, 
twelve,  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  three  inches.  These  mains  were  form- 
erly of  wood,  but  since  1820  they  have  been  made  exclusively  of  iron. 

The  service-pipes  are  exclusively  of  lead,  which  metal  has  been 
in  use  by  the  company  since  1820.  About  five  thousand  houses 
are  supplied  with  hydrants,  and  the  use  of  the  water  is  unlimited. 
The  daily  consumption  in  summer  varies  from  five  hundred  thousand 
to  one  million  gallons,  but  is  considerably  diminished  in  winter. 
For  the  prevention  of  fires,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  fire 
plugs,  and  a  full  head  of  water  is  kept  on  in  all  the  mains,  so  that 
it  can  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  hose  is  attached.  The  city  pro- 
vides  no  free  hydrants  for  the  poor. 

iThe  company  conceives  its  ability  undoubted  to  supply  an  entire 
city,  twice  as  large  as  Baltimore,  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
water.  Should,  however,  its  resources,  in  time  to  come,  not  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  the  city  has,  in  its  vicinity — 
Gwynn's  Falls — a  stream  whose  capacity  in  the  dry  season  would 
enable  it  to  furnish  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  flowing  from  the  same  region,  and  possessed  of  the  same 
qualities,  which  can  be  diverted  into  a  reservoir  by  the  natural  flow 
of  the  stream  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  town,  at  an  elevation  of 
185  feet  above  tide  water,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  not  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.^ 

It  may  be  proper,  in  looking  to  the  prospective  demand  for  an 
additional  supply  of  water  for  the  city,  to  mention  that  very  exten- 
sive and  accurate  surveys  were  conducted  by  John  Bandel,  Jr., 
Esq.,  of  all  the  eligible  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
in  1885,  under  the  direction,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  city  government. 

In  Mr.  Banders  report,  laid  before  the  councils,  April  2l8t, 
1886,  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  Great  Gunpowder  Falls, 
which,  according  to  an  accurate  gauge  made  by  him  in  the  driest 
season,  is  capable  of  yielding  sixty-four  millions,  ninety-three  thous- 
and and  ninety-one  wine  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four  hoars. 

•  Report  of  the  Water  Commiitee  to  the  City  Council  in  1829.    The  increased  value 
of  mill-geate  on  this  stream  in  twenty  years  would  probably  now  doable  the  estimate  of 
lio  oommittee. 
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Across  this  stream,  which  was  to  be  directed  into  the  city,  from  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  ^^  A  dam  is  to  be  built/'  says 
this  report,  "  near  Tyson's  (formerly  Jessup's)  mills,  and  another 
dam  across  the  western  run,  near  the  York  turnpike.  These  dams 
are  to  be  connected  by  an  aqueduct,  and  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  con- 
tinued across  the  valley  of  the  Beaver  dam,  to  the  high  ground  or 
hill  of  limestone  rock,  lying  between  a  branch  of  Jones'  Falls  south 
of  Timonium,  and  a  branch  of  Beaver  Dam,  near  Gockey's.  This 
hill  or  rock  is  to  be  cut  down  to  such  a  depth,  as  will  permit  the 
water  to  be  carried  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  point  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  this  dam,  on  a  descent  of  about 
one  foot  per  mile  to  and  through  that  deep  cut,  and  thence  along  the 
west  slope  of  Jones'  Palls  Creek  to  an  ample  reservoir,  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Baltimore."  This  reservoir 
would  have  been  three  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.  Although 
this  work  would  have  exceeded  that  of  Gwynn's  Palls  in  cost,  by 
at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  have 
been  constructed,  but  unfortunately  a  difference  ensued  between  Mr. 
Bandel  and  the  city  government,  which  resulted  in  his  withdrawing 
bis  surveys,  and  their  abandonment  of  the  project. 

The  following  prices  are  demanded  by  the  company  for  the  use 
of  its  water : — 

"  OhargeBfor  Bydrant  Water, — ^Private  family,  $10  per  annum, 
payable  half  yearly  in  advance;  private  family,  in  houses  less 
than  seventeen  feet  front,  $8;  boarding-houses,  $10  to  $50,  do.; 
steam  engines,  $10  per  horse  power,  do.;  baths,  $8  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  advance;  horses,  $1  50  do.;  carriages,  $2  do.;  water-closets, 
$3  do.  Hotels,  factories,  and  others,  as  per  agreement  with  the 
company. 

^^AU  persons  using  the  hydrant  water  for  any  of  the  above  pur- 
poses, without  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  or  permitting  their 
neighbours  to  use  the  water,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  com- 
pany, will  be  charged  double  the  above  rates,  and  the  water  discon- 
tinued. No  person  will  be  permitted  to  introduce  the  hydrant 
water  for  any  of  the  above  uses  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
company ;  in  case  of  discovery,  the  water  will  be  stopped,  and  the 
connection  cut  off." 

Leiid  Pipes. — The  subject  of  lead  pipes  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention  in  Boston,  where  the  matter  was  fully  investigated 
previous  to  their  adoption,  in  distributing  the  Cochituate  water,  re- 
cently introduced  into  that  city.  The  result  of  the  investigations^ 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Hosford«  has  re 
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eently  been  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Water  Conimissioners, 
and  sets  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  finally  at  rest.  From  this 
report,  it  appears  that  no  evidence  of  disease  from  lead  has  yet  been 
detected  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris  from  the  use  of  the  hy- 
drant water,  although  that  material  is  in  universal  use  in  both  of 
these  cities  as  service  pipes. 

Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  McNaughton,  of  Al- 
bany, and  Dr.  Brinsmade  of  Troy,  New  York,  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  same  fact,  although  the  lead  for  service  pipes  has  long  been  used 
in  each  of  these  towns.  Professor  Hubbard,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
states  that  the  village  has  been  supplied  for  twenty-six  years  with 
water  conveyed  two  miles  in  lead  pipes,  and  that  he  has  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning  from  its  use. 

Dr.  Dana,  in  an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  work  of  M. 
Tanquerel,  on  lead  diseases,  recently  published,  has  furnished  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  positive  testimony  furnished  by  the  Boston  Water  Gommie- 
sioner's  Report  might  go  far  towards  banishing  it  from  use.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  specimens  of  Baltimore  and  James  River  pipes,  ex- 
amined by  him,  he  says  that  he  observed  slight  cribriform  erosion, 
and  adds :  '^  But  this  is  evidence  that  so  slight  an  action  could  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  erosion  in  a  few  days.  It  may  be 
inferred  to  have  gone  on  for  years."  Since  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Dana's  work,  I  have  examined  numerous  specimens  of  lead  pipe, 
which  had  been  long  in  use  in  Baltimore,  some,  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  ;  and,  although  I  have  anxiously  sought  for  some  evidence 
of  the  slight  erosion  mentioned  in  Dr.  Dana's  work,  I  have  not,  in 
any  instance,  been  able  to  detect  it.  I  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  erosion,  in  the  specimen  examined  by  him,  was  due  rather  to 
some  original  defect  in  the  texture  of  the  metal,  than  in  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  it.  The  interior  of  the  pipe  was  always  found 
thickly  coated  with  an  earthy  deposit,  which  adhered  with  such 
tenacity  as  to  require  considerable  force,  and  much  washing  to  re« 
move  it ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  formed  a  considerable  protection  to  the 
water  against  the  action  of  the  lead,  admitting  its  capacity  to  unite 
with  the  water,  which  did  not  appear,  from  any  evidence  furnished 
by  the  pipe  itself. 

I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  disease  from  lead  among  work- 
men engaged  in  its  manufacture  since  my  residence  here ;  but  have 
never  observed  any  lead  disease  which  might  be  attributable  to  the 
use  of  the  hydrant  water.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  pipe  of  the 
hydrant  attached  to  my  own  residence  was  removed,  and-  its  place 
wpplied  by  a  new  one  at  least  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  although 
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the  water  was  used  soon  after,  I  could  not  learn  that  any  member  of 
my  family  experienced  the  slightest  ii\jary  from  it. 

FireB. — From  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Oommon 
Council,  it  appears  that  the  organization  of  the  fire  department  is 
purely  volunteer,  that  there  are  seventeen  fire  companies,  embracing 
in  all  about  four  hundred  members.  No  compensation  is  allowed 
them  for  this  service ;  nor  exemption  from  the  duties  incumbent  on 
all  citiaens.  The  city,  however,  appropriates  a  small  sum  annually 
to  enable  each  of  the  fire  companies  to  keep  its  apparatus  in  order. 

The  number  of  fires  which  have  occurred  for  a  few  years  past  are 
as  follows : — 


Alarms. 

False. 

Chimneys. 

Firea. 

In  1841  -  . 

■  -  258 

84 

36 

138 

"  1842  -  - 

■  -  29T 

86 

51 

160 

«  1843  -  - 

■  -  302 

82 

66 

154 

«*  1844  -  . 

.  -  232 

84 

22 

126 

"  1846*  -  ■ 

■  -  238 

76 

33 

129 

"  1847  -  • 

.  -  386 

76 

51 

258 

"  1848  -  • 

.  .  410 

•  146 

41 

223 

Building  and  Ventilation, — The  municipal  authorities  are  vested 
with  power  to  regulate  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  which  must 
conform,  in  materials  at  least,  to  the  existing  city  ordinances.  The 
object  of  these  ordinances  being  to  protect  from  fire,  and  to  pre« 
vent  the  closure  of  open  thoroughfares,  they  do  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  landlords  who  erect  them. 
The  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  usually  have  a  front 
of  sixteen,  and  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  are  two  or  three  stories  in 
height,  and  invariably  built  of  brick.  Behind  the  main  build- 
ing, in  most  instances,  is  a  back  building  of  the  same  height,  and  a 
yard  with  a  privy  and  hydrant.  These  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  one  family ;  but  they  are  sometimes  under-let  in 
rooms  to  poor  persons.  The  system  of  a  number  of  families  occu- 
pying the  same  house,  does  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  in  Balti- 
more as  in  some  other  places,  and  is  confined  to  the  very  poor. 

Whole  streets,  however,  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  are  occu- 
pied by  a  wretched  population,  crowded  together  in  the  most  un- 
seemly and  unhealthy  manner. 

Stoves  for  warming  are  in  almost  universal  use  among  the 
labouring  population,  and  the  one  known  by  the  name  of  ^^ten 
plate  9tove.^*'  which  answers  for  cooking  as  well  as  warming,  appears 

*  No  leport  was  kept  in  1845. 
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to  be  in  greatest  demand.  The  fuel  consnmed  bj  the  poor  is  princi- 
pally wood.  As  the  winters  are  usually  mild,  and  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  fuel  to  the  poor  during  the 
cold  season,  the  want  of  it  is  not  severely  felt. 

The  streets  are  generally  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet 
in  width.  There  are  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  however,  built  up 
within  the  squares  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  width,  which  are  very  im- 
perfectly ventilated.  These  narrow  alleys,  which  are  unfortunate- 
ly frequently  densely  populated  with  the  most  improvident  and 
miserable  inhabitants,  are,  in  some  instances,  shut  out  effectu- 
ally from  ventilation  by  the  erection  of  a  building  across  the  outlet 
of  the  alley.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  town,  bnilt  at  an 
early  day  for  other  purposes,  which  do  not  answer  to  the  description 
already  given.  As  an  example,  in  that  part  bounded  by  Light  and 
South  streets,  and  extending  from  the  Pratt  street  basin  several 
squares  backwards  upon  a  marshy  soil,  the  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  the  dilapidated  houses,  inhabited  by  numerous 
families,  are  filthy  and  offensive  in  the  highest  degree.  Fortunately, 
such  localities  are  not  numerous.  But  why  allow  them  to  exist  at 
all  ?  The  cupidity  of  landlords  should  never  be  able,  in  a  well- 
regulated  town,  to  furnish  the  means  of  generating  pestilence  and 
death;  cellars  are  scarcely  ever  occupied  as  sleeping-rooms,  and  few 
families  live  in  them  altogether. 

Ventilation. — But  little  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  either  in 
private  buildings  or  public  edifices,  although  occasionally  instances 
occur  among  the  recently  erected  residences  of  the  more  wealthy, 
which  are  deservedly  admired  for  their  beauty,  where  all  the  re- 
quirements for  complete  ventilation  are  present.  Every  one  is 
aware  that  constant  breathing  is  necessary  to  sustain  life ;  but  few  re- 
flect that  nearly  thirty  thousand  respirations  take  place  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  requiring  six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air.  One  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  mortality  in  cities,  is  the  vitiation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  crowding  large  masses  of  human  beings  together.  Sir 
James  Clark  observes,  that  ''  If  an  infant,  bom  in  perfect  health, 
and  of  the  healthiest  parents,  be  kept  in  close  rooms  in  which 
free  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  a  few  months  will 
often  suffice  to  induce  tuberculous  cachexia."  It  is  precisely  in 
those  places  where  destitution  is  greatest,  and  mortality  highest, 
that  defective  ventilation  prevails.  In  addition  to  exhalations  from 
drains  and  decomposing  refuse,  which  contaminate  the  air  from 
without,  the  poor,  in  their  economy  of  warmth,  close  up  all  the 
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ayeniies  in  their  power  by  which  its  ingress  or  egress  is  effected* 
In  proportion,  also,  as  the  body  becomes  enfeebled  by  disease,  is  it 
rendered  sensitive  to  currents  of  air ;  and  hence  those  whose  circnm* 
stances  enable  them  to  command  comforts,  are  fain  to  dispense  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  atmosphere  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  system*  With  the  view  of  furnishing  a  perfect  change  of 
atmosphere  to  sleeping  apartments,  I  have  invented  a  stove,  which 
contains  a  chamber  for  heating  air,  brought  from  without,  and  pipes 
to  diffuse  it  through  the  apartment*  By  means  of  this  apparatus, 
which  is  exceedingly  simple  and  economical,  for  introducing  air, 
and  a  valve  to  allow  the  impure  air  to  escape  into  the  flue,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  the  apartment  can  be  kept  perfectly 
ventilated.  To  a  consumptive  patient,  who  requires  a  fixed  tempe- 
rature, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  change  of  atmosphere,  such  an 
apparatus  appears  to  me  invaluable. 

Pvilie  ^Squares. — There  are  several  public  fountains  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  within  inclosures  of  three  or  four  acres  in  extent; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  Baltimore  is  destitute  of  public  squares, 
nor  do  the  public  authorities  yet  appear  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages incident  to  their  establishment  in  a  large  and  increasing  town* 
Several  holders  of  vacant  lands  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  property,  have  offered  public  squares 
to  the  city.  Two  of  these,  Franklin  and  Union  Squares  have,  after 
much  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities,  been  accepted. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  little  value  in  which  public  squares  have 
always  been  held  by  the  city  government,  I  have  but  to  mention  that 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  Washington's  Monument,  which 
occupies  a  position  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  fashionable  parts 
of  the  city,  the  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  then 
vacant,  offered  the  city  a  public  reservation  of  one  hundred  acres 
surrounding  the  monument  in  all  directions,  to  be  beautified  as  a 
public  park  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  which  it  declined  accepting, 
seeing  no  advantage  that  could  possibly  result  from  such  an  appro- 
priation of  land  within  its  limits;  and  this  exquisite  contribution  to 
architecture,  now  rears  its  beautiful  and  lofty  proportions  amid  a  mass 
of  houses  instead  of  the  waving  elms  and  towering  oaks  that  once 
adorned  the  summit  which  it  crowns,  and  which  would  have  fur- 
nished such  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  monument  itself,  and  have 
been  productive  of  such  vast  advantages  to  the  morals  and  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Baltimore 
will  annreciate  the  immense  advantaflres  to  be  derived  from  huHIIa 
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parks,  andinU  make  provision  for  their  creation  and  maintenance,  <m 
a  scale  of  magnificence  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  evil  does  not  reside  in  the  tastes  of  its  population,  especially 
its  lower  classes,  who  seek  recreation  of  this  sort  with  avidity  when- 
ever it  is  offered  to  them.  Green  Meant  Cemetery  became  so 
favourite  a  resort  for  the  citiasens  of  the  town,  that  the  proprietors 
felt  themselves  obliged  (whether  wisely  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say)  to  shat  their  gates  against  those  who  sought  recreation  from 
their  confinement  and  labours,  in  the  midst  of  its  rich  foliage  and 
pleasant  shady  walks. 

Surely  those  whom  Providence  has  consigned  to  wearisome  labour, 
in  wretched  homes,  over  which  disease  and  mortality  hang  like  a 
pestilential  vapour,  have  a  right  to  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  municipal  authorities;  and  with  the  facts  which  our  tables  of 
mortality  present,  that  one-half  of  our  population  die  before  they 
have  reached  their  fifth  year ;  and  that  within  the  last  year,  tTie  num- 
ber of  deaths  to  the  living  was  as  one  to  thirty-sixy  a  mortality  almost 
equal  to  the  most  unhealthy  manufacturing  districts  in  Europe ;  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  every  necessary  thing  had  been  done  to 
alleviate  the  wants  of  that  helpless,  but  interesting  portion  of  the 
eommunity.  If  the  fearful  miseries  entailed  by  excessive  mortality 
were  irreclaimable,  it  might  be  prudent  to  bow  our  heads  to  the 
storm  which  is  wasting  its  fury  upon  our  poorer  population ;  but  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  which  recent  inquiries  have  fuUy  demon* 
strated,  that  these  evils  are  susceptible  of  almost  entire  removal,  by 
an  expenditure  of  less  money  than  their  existence  entails  upon  the 
eommunity.  The  amount  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  general 
health,  and  public  morals,  however  large  it  may  be,  is  only  so  much 
taken  from  the  fund  which  would  otherwise  be  emended  in  the 
maintenance  of  pauperism. 

Public  Baths  and  Laundries. — The  subject  of  baths  for  the  poor 
has  not  attracted  attention  in  Baltimore,  and  there  are  no  public 
establishments  of  this  sort.  That  they  would  be  of  advantage  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  very  evident ;  indeed,  an  appendage  to  a  fashionable 
house  is  invariably  a  bath-room ;  and  I  am  extremely  cautious  in 
advising  those  families,  whose  professional  adviser  I  am,  wherever  the 
means  are  at  hand,  to  bathe  frequently,  as  one  of  the  most  pow^ul 
promoters  of  health.  If  frequent  ablutions  are  of  such  itnportance  to 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  appliances  of  luxury,  of  how  mudi 
greater  value  do  they  become,  to  those  less  favoured  in  their  oon- 
dition  ?  The  labourer  or  poor  mechanic  is  unable  to  pay  a  large  sum 
for  a  bath,  and  yet  would  ffladly  avail  himself  of  one  for  himself 
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and  family,  if  brought  within  his  reach.  The  beneficial  result  of 
ablutions  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  practice  of  lead  establish- 
ments, where  the  proprietors  require  their  workmen  to  wash  their 
hands  and  face  carefdlly  before  leaying  the  workshop.  By  this  sim- 
ple precaution,  they  are  enabled  to  make  an  unhealthy  occupation 
comparatively  healthy.  That  uncleanliness  and  mental  degradation 
are  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  is  now  generally  admitted ; 
hence,  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  kept  cleanly,  are  the  moral 
faculties  elevated,  and  the  tendency  to  commit  crime  diminished. 

Publie  Schools. — The  public  schools  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  number  of  schools 
in  operation,  during  the  year  1848,  appears,  by  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  to  have  been  twenty-five,  of  which  eleven  were  male, 
and  fourteen  female  schools.  One  of  the  male  and  two  of  the  female 
are  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  public  instruction,  and  are 
termed  high  schools ;  the  remainder  are  appropriated  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  elements,  and  are  termed  primary  schools.  The  build- 
ings occupied  as  public  schools  usually  consist  of  a  main  story,  and 
a  basement  beneath,  either  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  or  more  or 
less  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  Both  of  these  stories  are  occupied 
as  school-rooms.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  last  year 
was  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  being  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  to  each  school.  The  rooms  occupied  by 
these  two  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  are  about  forty-five  feet  long, 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  They 
are,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  male  high  school,  defective  in  ven- 
tilation, and  are  universally  heated  by  stoves*  In  some  of  the  schools, 
no  attempt,  whatever,  has  been  paid  to  improve  their  ventilation; 
in  others,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  a  few  holes 
perforated  in  the  ceiling ;  but  in  no  instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  has 
a  building  been  provided  with  properly  constructed  flues  for  the 
escape  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  introduction  of  pure  atmosphere  in 
its  stead.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  air,  in  a  very  short  time, 
becomes  insupportable,  and  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  lower  the 
upper  sashes  of  several  of  the  windows,  in  order  to  procure  a  partial 
relief.  It  is  obvious  to  any  S>ne  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  ventilation,  that,  whilst  the  currents  of  cold  air,  from  the  win- 
dows, expose  those  near  them  to  disease,  they  signally  fail  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  whenever  a  large  quantity  of  cold  air  is  intro- 
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duced  into  an  apartment  bearing  an  elevated  temperature,  by  means, 
of  a  window,  its  tendency  is  to  assume  a  local  movement,  which 
prevents  its  extensive  diffusion,  unless  broken  by  some  mechanical 
obstruction,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  ventilation  to  promote* 
I  have  paid  repeated  visits  to  a  number  of  the  public  schools,  and 
invariably  found  them  loaded  with  an  atmosphere  so  unpleasant  as 
not  only  to  be  sensible  to  myself,  but  painfully  manifest  to  the 
teachers,  who  universally  complained  of  headache,  after  two  or  three 
hours'  confinement.  Now,  when  it  is  taken  into  view  that  an  atmo- 
sphere, fresh  at  the  commencement,  and  deteriorated  slowly,  may 
not  be  sensible  to  the  persons  confined  in  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
unwholesomeness  manifest  to  the  senses  of  a  person  newly  entered, 
may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  teacher,  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
that  the  amount  of  impurity  complained  of  was  neither  light  nor 
trifling.  From  the  number  of  persons  crowded  together  in  one 
apartment,  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
them,  there  are  no  places  more  liable  to  a  vitiated  atmosphere  than 
public  schools ;  and  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  there  are  no 
places  where  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  operationB 
of  a  cause,  which  impedes  the  functions  of  respiration,  relaxes  the 
body,  and  enervates  the  mind,  so  as  to  render  the  slightest  exertion, 
either  corporeal  or  mental,  tiresome  and  irksome  in  the  highest 
degree. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the  commissioners, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  McEim's  free  school,  give  schooling  to  about  two  thou- 
sand pupils.  The  remarks  applicable  to  the  public  schools  will 
generally  apply  to  them. 

Vital  Statistics.^ — In  presenting  the  accompanying  tabular  state- 
ments, I  have  to  remark  that  the  bills  of  mortality  are  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  are  made  upon  a  weekly  inspection  of  the  regis- 
ters kept  by  the  sextons  of  the  different  graveyards.  These  registers, 
which  contain  all  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  are  made  of  such  information  as  the  sextons  can  most  readily 
command,  and  are,  therefore,  far  from  being  reliable  sources,  so  fir 
as  the  particular  diseases  are  concerned.  The  number  of  inter- 
ments is  probably  accurately  stated,  and  an  approximation  to  age 
obtained ;  but  beyond  this,  very  much  uncertainty  prevails. 

Table  B  presents  the  actual  mortality  which  has  taken  place  in 
each  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  exhibits  a  fluctuation  from  the 
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exceedingly  fayonrable  standard  of  less  than  one  in  fifty  (1840),  to 
an  extremely  unfavonrable  one  of  one  in  nearly  every  thirty-six  in- 
liabitants  (1848).  The  table,  'showing  the  T^auses  of  deaths,  exhibits 
the  greatest  flnotaation  in  these  years  in  scarlet  ferer ;  the  nnmber 
in  1840  being  only  71 ;  and  in  1848,  407.  An  examination  of  the 
table,  exhibiting  the  ages  at  which  deaths  have  taken  place,  would 
appear  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  table  of  diseases,  by  show- 
ing that  the  infantile  period  on  which  scarlet  fever  makes  its  heaviest 
demands,  was  really  freer  from  mortality  in  1840  than  in  the  years 
preceding  or  succeeding  it.  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  reason 
upon  causes  of  disease,  which  were  not  attested  by  the  medical  men 
in  attendance;  but  even  were  I  to  assume  the  correctness  of  the 
causes  of  death  as  manifested  in  table  D,  there  would  still  be  want- 
ing very  important  elements,  in  order  to  make  this  information  prao- 
iioally  useful. 

From  my  own  observation,  independent  of  the  bills  of  mortality, 
1  am  enabled  to  state,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1847,  and  the  first  part  of  1848,  scarlet  fever  was  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  Baltimore  than  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  but 
was  marked  by  a  great  fatality.  Epidemic  scarlatina  commenced 
about  August  1847,  and  subsided  about  May  1848  ;  after  that  period 
ihe  number  of  cases  not  only  diminished  very  rapidly,  but  those 
which  did  occur,  for  the  most  part,  yielded  easily  to  medical  treat- 
ment. In  July  and  August  of  1848,  cholera  infantum,  a  disease 
much  more  dependent  upon  a  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  which  is  always  a  terrible  disease  in  our 
large  cities,  especially  among  the  poor,  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
than  usually  fatal,  and  prevailed  more  extensively  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants,  than  I  had  hitherto  ob- 
served it. 

These  tables  furnish  evidence,  however,  that  Baltimore,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  a 
much  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  the  surrounding  country.  The 
reason  for  this  increased  mortality  becomes,  in  this  connection,  a 
very  important  sanitary  inquiry.  That  meagreness  of  diet  occa- 
aionally  induces  unhealthiness  and  mortality  in  individual  instances 
in  our  cities  may  be  true ;  but  I  apprehend  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
while  the  labouring  classes  in  town  perform  less  severe  labour  than 
those  in  the  country,  they  are  supplied  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
amount  of  substantial  food.  One  prominent  and  just  cause  assigned 
for  this  disparity,  is  the  extreme  vitiation  of  the  air  in  cities  from  a 
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great  Tarietj  of  causes.  In  the  performance  of  the  act  of  respira- 
tion, by  man  and  the  animals  congregated  for  his  use,  an  immense 
amount  of  impurity  is  constantly  being  given  out  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  addition  to  which,  the  products  of  the  innumerable  fires  and  gas- 
eous effluyia  from  manufactories,  seem  still  further  to  increase  this 
evil;  besides  which,  even  where  cleanliness  is  not  entirely  overlooked, 
a  large  amount  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter  must  ne- 
cessarily be  present,  loading  the  air  with  its  noxious  gases,  so  pre- 
judicial to  health.  Where,  by  a  dense  accumulation  of  improvident 
persons,  such  as  occurs  in  the  most  humble  quarters  of  a  populous 
town,  these  evils  are  increased  by  uncleanliness,  and  an  almost  entire 
want  of  ventilation,  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  are  rapidly 
generated;  which  not  only  scourge  the  quarters  in  which  they 
emanate,  but  frequently  extend  with  alarming  rapidity  from  these 
wretched  purlieus  of  misery  to  the  more  wholesome  and  better  ven- 
tilated portions  of  the  town.  The  system  of  sewerage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  refuse  of  the  houses,  is  unknown  in  Baltimore. 
Carts  are  not  sent  around  for  this  purpose,  and  the  streets  from 
necessity  become  the  depositaries  for  much  of  the  offensive  matter 
from  the  kitchens.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  many  of  the  nar- 
row courts  and  alleys,  rarely  visited  by  the  scavengers,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  constantly  surcharged  with  the  most  unpleasant,  and  not 
unfrequently  noxious  effluvia. 

Another  important  element  in  the  production  of  disease,  is  a  con- 
centration of  population  among  the  poor.  This  can  never  take 
place  without  proportionally  increasing  the  rates  of  mortality,  and 
it  has  invariably  been  found  to  hold  good  in  those  places  where  the 
bills  of  mortality  are  so  kept  as  to  elucidate  this  inquiry,  that  high 
mortality  and  over-crowded  population  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  bills 
of  mortality  furnish  no  means  of  designating  the  healthy  from  the 
unhealthy  parts  of  the  town.  But  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
where  buDdings  and  courts,  with  defective  ventilation,  surrounded 
by  the  effluvia  of  decomposing  matter  without  sewerage,  and  crowded 
by  a  population  subjected  to  the  evils  of  poverty,  exist,  that  the  air 
should  be  freighted  with  pestilence,  and  life  wither  prematurely  away 
under  these  destructive  influences. 
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TABLE  A. 

Papulation  of  Baltimore,  showing  the  Sex,  Age,  and  Colour  of  the 
Inhabitants,  as  exhibited  by  the  United  States  Census  of  1840. 
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TABLE  B. 

Baltimobb. — Deaths,  Population,  and  rate  per  cent,  of  Mortality 
for  thirteen  years,  1836 — 1848,  inclusive.* 


Annnal 

Mortality, 

Per  oentage  of 

Year. 

Population. 

mortality. 

one  to  every 

mortality.          ^ 
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TABLE  C. 

Baltimore. — Deaths,  Population,  and  Mortality  of  Coloured 
Population  for  nine  years,  1840 — 1848,  inclusive.* 


Annoal 

Mortality, 

Per  eentage  of 

Year. 

Population. 

mortality. 

one  to  every 
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3.33 

*  £iclaiiv6  of  itillbom. 
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TABLE  D. 


Baltimobb. — StiUement  of  the  Cavses  of  Deaths  for  thirteen  yearSy 

1886—1848,  inclusive* 
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*  The  classification  is  that  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  highly  oljectioBable. 
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Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  CharleBton^  South  Carolina. 

By  P.  C.  Gaillabd,  M.  D. 

Ds.  Javxs  Wtxnx, 

(Thairman  of  Hygient  Committee  of  American  Medical  Association, 

Sib  :  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene,  it  is  my  duty 
to  furnish  snch  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  relatire 
to  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  materials  for  a  report  on  the  hy- 
giene of  this  city  are,  however,  by  no  means  abundant;  and  much 
of  the  information,  with  which  I  haye  been  furnished,  is  deficient 
in  detail,  and  lacks  precision.  Under  the  direction  of  our  city 
council,  measures  are  now  in  progress  for  gathering  up  all  the  im- 
portant statistics  relating  to  the  population,  health,  mortality,  trade, 
&c.,  of  the  city;  and  should  the  results  be  made  known  sufficiently 
early  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  preparing  your  general  report,  they 
shall  be  forwarded  to  you.  I  will  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogatories contained  in  your  circular  of  May  1848,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  there  occur. 

^'  1.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town,  and  its  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  surrounding  country,  the  nature  of  its  surface  and  subsoil, 
the  means  of,  or  impediments  to  drainage,  more  especially  within 
the  town  limits  ?" 

In  1840,  by  the  census  of  the  United  States,  Charleston  contained 
a  population  of  29,261,  of  which  14,788  were  white,  14,473  black 
and  coloured.  The  suburbs  contained  at  the  same  time  a  population 
of  11,876 ;  but  as  these  are  not  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  not 
governed  by  the  city  laws,  keep  no  bills  of  mortality,  and  have  little 
or  no  medical  police,  they  will  not  be  included  in  this  report. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land,  between 
Cooper  Bi  ver  on  the  east,  and  Ashley  River  on  the  west,  in  lat.  82^ 
46',  long.  79^  57^  Cooper  River  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  ,wide, 
and  beyond  it  are  extensive  salt  marshes,  over  which  every  tide 
flows,  and  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  salt-marsh 
grass — the  spartina  glabra.    Ashley  River,  on  the  west,  is  not  so 
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wide,  and  the  marshes,  on  its  further  shore,  are  less  deep.  Along 
its  margins,  on  the  city  side,  considerable  salt  marshes  still  exist — 
there  are  none  such  along  the  margins  of  Cooper  River  within  the 
city  limits.  The  two  rivers  unite  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  city  is  situated,  and  below,  widen  out  to  form  the  bay. 
They  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean,  seven  miles  below  their 
point  of  confluence.  Towards  the  north,  the  city  is  directly  contigu- 
ous to  the  suburbs ;  and  beyond  the  latter,  the  country  is  fiat  and 
sandy. 

A  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  built  upon  reclaimed  marshes, 
and  the  beds  of  creeks  and  ponds,  which  have  been  filled  up. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  soil  is  alluvial.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  yellow  or  gray  sand,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  red,  ochrous 
clay,  under  which  white  or  gray  sands  again  occur.  The  depth  of 
this  alluvium  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  water  of  our  wells  is  de- 
rived from  it.  Under  the  alluvium,  blue  mud  and  sand  are  founds 
containing  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  post  pliocene  formation, 
the  newest  of  the  tertiary ;  and  below  the  post  pliocene,  the  eocene 
or  lower  tertiary  beds  are  met  with  of  great  thickness,  and  composed 
principally  of  marl.  The  influence  of  this  arrangement  on  the 
drainage  of  the  city,  is  explained  in  the  foUowing  extract  from  s 
yery  interesting  monograph,  on  the  Geology  of  Charleston,  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Holmes,  to  which  I  am  indebted  also  for  the  information  g^en 
above. 

^^  The  natural  drainage  of  the  city,  as  affected  by  its  geological 
structure,  is  next  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  waters  percolating 
from  the  surface,  I  have  already  said,  are  obstructed  in  their  down- 
ward course  by  the  blue  mud  of  the  post  pliocene  bed ;  while  their 
escape,  in  a  lateral  direction,  is  prevented  by  the  clay  deposited 
along  the  sides  of  the  above-described  creeks.  In  rainy  seasons,  all 
the  water  that  is  not  carried  off  by  the  surface  drains,  is  retained  to 
the  depth  of  about  eighteen  feet,  and  the  earth  becomes  completely 
saturated  by  it ;  the  present  sewers  admitting  little  or  no  water, 
except  through  the  gratings  from  the  streets.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  the  wells  of  the  city  are  its  principal  vents  or  drains,  tind  iJiat 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed  daily  by  the  citizens  from  these 
wells,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  drainage." 

^'  2»  What  is  th«  character  of  the  town  in  reference  to  healtfiT 
What  is  the  condition  of  its  most  unhealthy  and  crowded  parts 
where  disease  is  supposed  to  be  most  prevalent,  and  to  what  causes 
are  such  diseases  mainly  attributable  ?" 
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The  character  of  Charleston  in  reference  to  health  is  yery  fair. 
From  a  report,  by  the  City  Register,  of  the  interments  for  the 
eighteen  years  from  1828  to  1846,  it  appears  that  the  annual  pro- 
portionate mortality  averaged  1  in  44.11 ;  -whereas,  for  the  last 
eight  years,  the  average  has  been  but  1  in  62.  The  canses  of  this 
difference  are  obvious.  In  1886,  epidemic  cholera  prevailed  here, 
and  carried  off  892  persons,  increasing  the  mortality  that  year  to  1 
in  26.84.  In  1888,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  dreadful  conflagration 
laid  one-third  of  the  city  in  ashes*  By  this,  vaults  and  cellars  con- 
taining offensive  and  decomposing  matters,  were  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  summer  sun;  and  yellow  fever,  the  most  severe  which  we  have 
had  during  the  present  century,  made  its  appearance,  victims  being 
abundantly  furnished  for  its  ravages  in  the  numerous  Irish  and  other 
labourers  who  flocked  here  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  burnt  district. 
The  disease  also  prevailed  to  a  less  extent  in  1839.  The  mortality 
for  1888  was  1  in  26.06 ;  and  in  1839,  1  in  36.88.  These  disas- 
trous years  of  course  increased  the  ratio  of  deaths  for  the  series  of 
years  to  which  we  are  at  present  alluding.  ^^But  since  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,"  says  the  City  Register,  in  a  letter  to  me,  "we  have 
had  no  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  (a  period  of  eight  years),  and  the 
average  mortality  has  been  1  in  62.  By  the  efficient  system  of 
drainage  now  existing,  and  the  activity  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
reporting  all  nuisances  likely  to  injure  the  public  health,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  city  does,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  as  great  a  share 
of  health  as  any  other  maritime  city  in  our  widely  extended  Union.'' 

The  most  beneficial  effects  appear,  indeed,  to  have  resulted  from 
the  system  of  grading  and  draining  the  streets  which  has  been 
adopted.  Many  of  the  practitioners  of  our  city  are  also  impressed 
widi  the  belief  that  the  shells  with  which  many  of  our  streets  have 
been  covered,  have  contributed  something  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  those  quarters ;  and,  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence 
which  lime  is  said  to  possess  as  a  disinfectant ;  when  we  remember 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  country  about  Leith  is  said  to  have 
been  rendered  salubrious,  and  fevers  of  a  malarious  nature  to  have 
been  extirpated  by  the  use  of  lime,  we  can  readily  allow  some  influ« 
ence  to  this  cause.  Our  exemption  from  yellow  fever  of  late  years 
is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as  a  positive  proof  of  this.  In  the  his* 
tory  of  this  disease  in  our  city,  the  following  curious  facts  have  been 
observed,  and  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
8.  C.  In  the  year  1791,  yellow  fever  reappeared  in  the  city,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years,  or  from  1766,  and  prevailed  more 
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or  less  Yiolentlj  almost  every  year  after  until  1807.  From  1807  to 
1817  there  was  no  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  Charleston.  But  in  1817 
it  again  appeared,  and  was  very  severe,  and  again  it  prevailed  in  1819, 
'24,  '27,  '28,  '84,  '86,  '88,  and  '89,  since  which,  as  already  stated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in  1840,  and  one  or  two  in  1843, 
our  city  has  been  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease.  That  the  health 
of  the  city  has  been  improved  by  the  system  of  drainage,  &c., 
adopted,  and  by  the  general  vigilance  of  the  proper  authorities,  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  enable 
me  to  state  it  as  a  proved  fact. 

The  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  are  Market  street  and  neigh- 
bourhood. State  street,  Elliott  street,  and  the  eastern  end  of  Tradd 
street,  all  the  streets  enumerated  being  on  the  eastern,  or  commer- 
cial side  of  the  city.  In  these  situations,  the  houses  are  generallj 
built  in  blocks,  and  have  very  small  yards,  which  are  the  most  filthy 
of  the  city.  These  are  the  localities  of  sailors'  boarding-houses, 
and  their  concomitant  houses  of  prostitution,  and  of  the  lodging- 
houses  for  the  poorer  classes  generally.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  all  the  elements  of  disease,  and  accordinglj 
it  is  here  that  yellow  fever  first  appears,  and  rages  most  violently. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  with  us  yellow  fever  has  constituted  the 
test  of  the  healthiness  of  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  city  proper, 
as  typhus  does  of  more  northern  sites.  As  just  remarked,  yellow 
fever  invariably  appears  in  the  city  first,  in  or  near  one  of  the  loca- 
lities mentioned,  and  to  whatever  cause  the  origin  of  the  disease  may 
be  attributed^  it  there  continues  to  rage  with  most  violence.  '^Dur- 
ing all  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,"  says  the  City  Regbter,  in  the 
letter  already  quoted,  '^  the  large  majority  of  patients  were  from 
Elliott,  Tradd,  Market,  and  State  streets,  which  streets  are  the  most 
closely  built  up,  and  worst  ventilated  of  any  in  the  city.  But  at 
the  same  time,  these  streets  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  that 
class  of  people  most  liable  to  the  disease,  viz.,  sailors,  and  strangers 
of  the  lower  orders,  given  to  drunkenness,  &c.  In  ordinary  years, 
these  streets  are  as  free  from  disease  as  any  others  m  the  city. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  one  locality  of  theeitj 
more  liable  to  disease  than  another,  except  the  above-mentioned 
streets,  and  they  only  when  yellow  fever  prevails  as  an  epidemic." 

You  will  have  remarked  that  the  localities  just  spoken  of  are  not 
only  the  most  crowded,  most  badly  ventilated  and  filthy,  but  are  also 
the  chief,  almost  the  only  resort  of  sailors.  This  leads  me  here,  to 
consider  your  suggestion  regarding  quarantine  laws,  in  relation  to 
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diseases  peculiar  to  our  geographical  position.  The  only  disease 
which  can  come  up  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken — ^yellow  fever.  The  question  has  often  heen  agitated 
here,  as  to  whether  the  disease  may  not  sometimes  be  imported,  and 
afterwards  spread  among  the  unacclimated  inhabitants.  With  us, 
as  elsewhere,  this  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  the 
opinion  of  the  profession  generally,  however,  is  very  decided  against 
the  idea  of  importation,  which  would  involve  in  some  measure  the 
idea  of  contagion.  Others,  although  few  in  number,  have  not  been 
wanting,  who  have  maintained  the  opposite  ground.  Among  these 
I  may  mention,  Prof.  Dickson,  late  of  the  Medical  College  of  South 
,  Carolina,  now  of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Stro- 
bel.  The  latter  has  published  a  volume  to  prove  the  transmissibility 
of  yellow  fever,  in  which  he  contends  that,  when  the  atmosphere  of 
a  place  is  in  a  state  to  produce  some  form  of  febrile  disease,  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  from  a  port  where  yellow  fever  is  prevailing,  may 
80  infect  the  atmosphere,  as  to  generate  that  peculiar  form  of  fever; 
this  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  being  wanting,  the  poison  will 
be  harmless.  To  sustain  this  point,  many  facts  in  the  history  of 
yellow  fever,  familiar  to  the  profession,  are  adduced ;  and  Dr.  S. 
endeavours  further  to  prove  that  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  this 
city  in  1839,  was  imported  by  vessels  from  the  West  Indies.  This 
be  does  by  showing  that  the  first  cases  occurred  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  vessels,  that  the  disease  was  carried  into 
lodging-houses  in  Market  street,  and  subsequently  extended  among 
persons  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  recent  case  of  the  Eclair  steamer,  and  the  appearance  of  yel- 
low fever  at  Bofi-Vista,  is  so  strong  and  positive,  that,  when  added 
to  that  of  the  ship  Baum,  and  the  importation  into,  and  spread  of 
the  disease,  in  the  island  of  Ascension;  the  communication  of  the 
disease  by  the  French  ship  Palinure  to  her  English  prize,  the  Carna- 
tion; and  from  their  French  prizes  to  the  British  ships  Thetis  and 
Hussar,  there  is  little  doubt  that  infected  vessels  may  transmit  the 
disease  to  other  persons  and  localities,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
What  these  circumstances  are  precisely,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
the  previoufl  existence  of  a  high  rauge  of  the  thermometer,  combined 
with  unfavourable  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  those  stated  to  exist 
in  the  part  of  our  city  where  the  disease  first  appears,  and  rages 
most  violently,  are  probably  the  most  important.  The  inference  I 
would  deduce  from  these  remarks,  in  relation  to  quarantine,  is  clear, 
viz.,  that,  during  the  great  heats  of  summer,  vessels  from  ports  where 
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yellow  ferer  is  preyailing,  especially  if  they  have,  or  have  had 
cases  of  the  disease  on  board,  should  be  subjected  to  quarantine,  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  ventilated,  and  whitewashed;  that  the  cargo 
and  effects  of  passengers  and  crew  be  opened,  aired,  &c.,  and  that 
no  case  of  the  disease  be  introduced  into  the  city.  By  proper  hy- 
gienic precautions,  however,  within  the  city,  by  removing  the  states 
which  favour  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  which  are  antecedents 
necessary  to  its  extension,  its  importation  may  be  prevented  and  its 
course  arrested. 

The  malarial  fevers  (intermittent  and  remittent)  are  by  no  means 
as  common  in  Charleston  as  they  form^ly  were.  I  here  speak  in 
reference  to  the  city  proper — they  still  prevail  in  the  suburbs.  Be- 
mittent  fever,  generally  of  a  mild  form,  is  sometimes  observed  to 
originate  in  the  city ;  intermittents  are  more  rare.  The  cases  of 
death  recorded  in  our  bills  of  mortality  from  these  fevers  are,  almost 
without  exception,  of  persons  who  contracted  them  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country ;  and  hence,  they  are  often  reported  as  amntry  fever, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  contracted.  The  salt  marshes  along 
the  western  border  of  the  city,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  deleterious 
Agency  in  giving  rise  to  these  forms  of  disease.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  the  years  when  yellow  fever  prevailed,  there  was  no 
uniform  increase  in  the  deaths  by  the  malarious  fevers.  But  the 
reports  of  the  City  Register  show  that  there  wm  a  remarkable  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  deaths  by  typhus  in  the  years  1888,  '89, 
and  '40 ;  years  in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed,  in  the  two  former 
extensively.  The  mortality  from  this  cause,  for  the  two  years  im- 
mediately preceding  1838,  was  eight  for  each  year ;  whereas,  in  '38, 
it  was  twenty-four ;  in  '89,  twenty-five ;  and  in  '40,  twenty-one ;  and 
since  the  last  date,  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  typhus;  so  that  in  '46  there  were  but  ten,  and  in 
'47,  but  seven  deaths  from  this  cause.  It  was,  for  some  time, 
thought  that  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  were  taking  the  place  of  the 
malarious  fevers  among  us.  If,  however,  such  a  tendency  did  for  a 
time  exist,  it  has  passed  away;  and,  although  there  has  of  late  been 
no  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  remittent  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  their  antagonistic  diseases  have  certainly  not 
shown  any  tendency  to  increase. 

The  bills  of  mortality  are  made  up  principally  from  the  returns  of 
the  sextons  of  the  different  burial-grounds ;  who  are  required,  before 
interring  a  body,  to  have  the  certificate  of  the  physician  who  at- 
tended, stating  the  name,  age,  and  disease  of  the  deceased.     The 
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accuracy  of  the  bills  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  on.  In  looking 
over  them,  one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  great  faultiness 
of  the  nomenclature  which  they  exhibit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases,  recommended  by  the  Association,  will 
hereafter  be  adopted  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  defect  alluded  to. 
Under  the  head  of  fever,  we  find,  among  others,  the  following : 
bilious,  country,  strangers',  remittent,  intermittent,  and  congestive. 
I  do  not  doubt,  that  persons  at  a  distance  are  sorely  perplexed 
with  some  of  these  names.  Now,  one  name,  remittent,  would  have 
sufficed  for  bilious,  remittent,  and  country,  for  they  are  the  same ; 
the  last  being  so  called  because  contracted  in  the  country.  *  Again, 
Btrangers'  fever  means  yellow  fever,  and  this  name  is  given  because 
0trangers  are  the  subjects  it  attacks.  Many  other  defects  might 
be  noticed,  but  most  of  them  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  a  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  &c.,  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  in  1847. 

'^  3.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  drainage  ?  Is  there  a  public 
survey  of  levels  ?  Are  the  streets  and  alleys  laid  out  with  a  proper 
inclination  for  surface  drainage,  or  are  they  defective  in  these  par- 
ticulars? Is  the  drainage  effected  by  sewers  or  surface  drainage? 
And  is  the  mode  adopted  effective?'' 
'  Most  of  these  points  will  be  answered  by  the  following  extract, 

^  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  his  Honour  the  Mayor  of  the 
*  city:  ''The  city  is  drained  by  means  of  subsoil  brick  drains,  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  the  streets  from  river  to  river.  In 
^  those  streets  that  are  graded  (convex  in  the  middle,  and  either 
'  macadamized,  paved  with  round  stones,  or  unpaved),  there  are  sur- 
^  face  drains  running  parallel  with  the  side  walks,  with  grate  open- 
'  ings,  which  communicate  with  small  brick  diagonal  drains  running 
^  to  the  main  central  drain.  From  the  lots  on  either  side  of  the 
streets,  small  subterranean  drains  likewise  connect  with  the  cental 
'  drains,  thus  draining  both  streets  and  yards.  This  system  of  drain- 
age has  been  adopted  within  the  last  twelve  years,  with  marked 
improvement  to  the  health  of  the  city.  The  mode  is  effective. 
Many  parts  of  the  city  are  still  imperfectly  drained." 

The  mode  of  drainage,  described  in  the  above  extract,  is  doubt- 
less efficient,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out ;  but,  unfortunately, 
one-half  of  the  streets  are  still  in  a  bad  state  as  regards  drainage. 
These  have  also  central  drains,  but  the  streets  are  concave,  have  no 
surface  drains  at  the  sides  ;  and  the  water  which  falls,  in  part  finds 
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its  way  into  the  drains  through  grates  at  long  intervals  in  the  centre 
of  the  streets,  and  in  part,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
lies  for  days  on  the  surface  until  it  is  evaporated,  or  is  dbsorbed  by 
the  soil.  This  state  of  things  is,  however,  gradually  being  corrected ; 
and,  within  the  last  few  years,  attention  having  been  more  especially 
directed  to  the  subject  of  hygiene,  more  progress  has  been  made 
than  for  a  much  longer  term  of  years  previously. 

^^  4.  What  is  the  mode  and  expense  of  cleansing  the  streets?  Are 
the  courts  and  alleys  occupied  by  the  poor  cleaned,  and  how  often  ? 
Where  is  the  refuse  from  the  houses  deposited,  and  where  is  the 
street  manure  kept,  and  how  disposed  of?" 

This  will  also  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter  just  quoted :  ^^  Residents  are  required  by  law  to 
sweep  their  yards  and  in  front  of  their  houses  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), and  to  deposit  the  sweepings  and  o£hl  near  the  curb-stone, 
in  front  of  their  dwellings,  before  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  from  whence  they 
are  removed  by  carts  employed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Streets 
daily,  the  work  to  be  done  throughout  the  city  at  or  before  1  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  oSal  is  deposited,  during  the  summer  months,  at  some 
point  remote  from  habitation ;  and  in  winter,  it  is  used  for  filling  np 
low  streets  and  marsh  lands  owned  by  the  city,  to  be  afterwards 
covered  with  earth. 

"  The  city  is  divided  into  two  divistans,  the  upper  and  lower ;  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  superintendent,  who  is  bound  to  provide  six 
carts,  horses,  and  labourers,  and  who  is  responsible  for  keeping  clean 
the  streets,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor.  Each  superintendent 
is  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  $2800 
per  annum." 

It  may  be  stated  further,  that,  in  order  to  insure  the  removal  of 
offal,  and  to  keep  yards,  &c.,  in  a  proper  state,  the  Board  of  Health 
have  the  power  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  and  to  order  any  offen- 
sive matters  removed.  They  may,  also,  when  necessary  for  insuring 
the  proper  drainage  of  lots,  direct  those  which  are  so  low  as  to  hold 
water  to  be  filled  up,  and  proper  drains  constructed  for  carrying  off 
the  water.  Should  the  owners  of  such  lots  fail  to  comply  with  these 
directions  within  a  specified  time,  the  work  is  done  by  the  city,  and 
the  cost  charged  to  them  (the  owners  of  lots).  In  this  manner,  when 
the  Board  is  active,  as  they  always  are  on  the  approach  of  summer, 
or  when  the  visitation  of  such  an  affection  as  cholera  is  apprehended, 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  all  the  lots  of  the  city  is  insured. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city 
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has  already  be^n  mentioned.  The  streets  are  generally  of  sufficient 
width,  and  there  are  few  alleys,  and  still  fewer  courts  built  up  and 
closed  at  the  end.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  either  small  wooden 
buildings,  occupied  by  but  one  family,  or  they  inhabit  larger  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Bay,  in  which  case  many  families  reside  in 
one  house.  Becently,  ranges  of  comfortable  two  story  tenements 
have  been  constructed  of  brick  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
many  families  of  the  poor  reside  in  such ;  each  family  occupying  a 
tenement  consisting  of  a  room  below  and  one  above  stairs.  These 
are  the  best  residences  for  the  poorest  classes  which  we  have.  The 
houses  are  ventilated  by  means  of  windows,  and  generally  there  is 
no  deficiency  in  this  respect,  except  in  the  cases  alluded  to  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  Report.  The  houses  are  warmed  by  wood  or  coal 
fires,  generally  in  open  fireplaces.    Stoves  are  comparatively  rare. 

6.  In  relation  to  public  schools,  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  Bev.  G*  Hanckel,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  in- 
formation :  ^'  The  system  of  our  free  schools  in  the  city  is  like  that 
of  our  private  schools,  with  the  exception  that  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  is  confined  to  a  simple  elementary  English  education,  embrac- 
ing spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  natural  history ;  and  that  our  schools  are  held  morning 
and  evening  (afternoon),  with  the  usual  interval  of  recreation  from 
12  to  8  o'clock. 

^^  Its  influence  on  the  health  of  the  children  is,  doubtless,  bene- 
ficial; the  confinement  being  too  short  to  fatigue,  and  sufficiently 
long  to  restrain  them  from  exposure  by  strolling  through  the  streets, 
or  loitering  about  places  dangerous  to  health  or  morals. 

'^  Children  are  admitted  at  all  ages ;  but  principally  between  six 
and  nine  years,  and  remain  in  the  schools  from  one  to  fourteen 
years— upon  an  average,  about  five  years. 

^'  The  school-rooms  are  of  a  moderate  size  (being  hired  by  the 
teachers  at  their  own  expense),  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
pupils,  the  number  of  whom  in  each  school  is  about  one  hundred. 
The  legislature  has,  at  its  last  session,  authorized  the  commissioners 
to  raise  a  fond  out  of  the  general  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  school-rooms. 

'^  Time  allotted  to  instruction  six  hours  (from  8  to  12  M.,  and 
from  8  to  5  P.  M.)  a  day — Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  For 
exercise  in  the  open  air — the  intervals  between  school  hours. 

^^  Vacations — two  weeks  in  April  and  December.    Holidays- 
Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  days." 
VOL.  n. — 88 
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7*  There  are  two  bospitals — the  Marine  and  the  Almshouse  Hos- 
pitals— the  former,  confined  to  sailors ;  the  latter,  open  to  all  indi- 
gent sick  white  persons.  The  latter  is  defective  in  many  respects, 
and  a  good  general  hospital  is  much  needed,  here.  There  is,  also,  a 
dispensary,  with  two  physicians,  who  visit  such  of  the  poor  at  their 
domicils  as  require  medical  aid. 

8.  Water. — The  supply  of  water  for  drinking  is  firom  <»stems,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  large  public  ones ;  but  private  residences  are 
often  provided  with  them.  In  some  localities,  the  well  or  pump 
water  is  potable;  but  it  is  generally  used  only  for  cooking,  wash- 
ing, &c. 

From  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  it  is  thought  that 
pure  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  stratum  of  sand,  underlying 
the  tertiary  strata,  by  means  of  Artesian  wells.  The  corporation 
have,  in  consequence,  employed  a  competent  person  for  the  purpose 
of  boring  an  Artesian  well,  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  A  depth  of  481  feet  has  been  reached, 
and  the  water  already  rises  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface.  The 
water-bearing  stratum  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Tuomey,  late  State  Geo- 
logist, to  lie  under  the  burr-stone  formation  of  the  tertiary,  at  a  depth 
of  about  650  feet. 

I  have  thus,  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  knowledge,  given  the 
information  required  by  the  committee,  and  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  satisfactory.  I  would  conclude  with  the  following  brief 
summary : — 

1.  From  its  almost  insulated  position,  Charleston  is  little  liable  to 
the  malarious  diseases  which  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
all  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina — the  pine  ridges  excepted. 

2.  That  the  character  of  the  city  for  health  is  very  fair,  and  has 
improved  much  of  late  years.  That  this  improvement  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  streets,  to  their 
being  paved  (and  possibly  to  the  lime  of  the  shells  with  which  some 
of  them  are  covered)  and  well  drained,  and  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanliness  of  lots,  yards,  &c.  That  the  most  filthy  and 
crowded  parts  are  the  most  unhealthy,  and  that  it  is  there  that  yeOow 
fever  first  occurs,  when  it  occurs  at  all,  and  prevails  most  severely. 
That  there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  this  disease  for  eight  years;  that 
its  cause  is  somewhat  uncertain — it  being  by  some  regarded  as  al- 
ways of  endemic  origin,  and  by  others,  as  sometimes  introduced  from 
abroad. 
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8.  That  the  drainage  of  the  city  is  as  yet  very  imperfect— many 
parts  being  in  this  respect  in  a  bad  state.  So  far  as  the  system  now 
pnrsaed  has  been  carried,  it  has  proved  yery  effectiyey  and  it  is  being 
every  day  extended.  This  system  consists  of  subterranean  drains 
in  the  centre,  and  snrface  drains  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  the 
latter  communicating  with  the  former  by  small  subterranean  drains, 
the  streets  being  convex. 

4.  The  streets  are  cleaned  daily,  and  the  o£fal  from  the  houses  is 
removed  every  day. 

The  other  points  are  answered  so  briefly,  that  it  is  needless  to 
give  a  summary  of  them ;  and  I  will  now  submit  this  very  imperfect 
report  to  your  kind  indulgence  and  consideration. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  GAILLARD,  M.D. 

Chasibstoit,  S.  C^  January  1849. 

I  herewith  send  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Health  relative  to  the  medical  police  of  the  city,  which  has  just 
been  received — too  late  to  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  report. 

P.  0.  G. 

Jaamanf  U7th» 

Ghahlbston,  January  25thj  1849. 

To  Bb.  p.  C.  Gaillakd. 

My  Djbab  Doctor:  You  addressed  to  me  certain  inquiries  of 
the  Committee  on  Hygiene  (of  the  United  States  Medical  Associa* 
tion),  of  which  you  are  a  member,  especially  as  regards  the  system 
of  medical  police.  Our  system,  as  of  all  other  well-regulated  cities, 
is  twofold :  one,  external ;  the  other,  intemaL 

1*  Of  the  external.  It  is  required  of  the  pilots  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  if  sickness  is  on  board  (and  they  are  under  heavy  penalty  for 
neglect),  to  bring  the  vessel  to  quarantine  ground  to  be  examined  by 
the  port  physician.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  small-pox.  In  some  instances,  cases  have  occurred  which 
were  well  on  arrival,  but  broke  out  afterwards  in  the  dty.  Of  this, 
the  port  physician  has  been  informed  by  the  physician  attending  on 
the  person  where  the  patient  resides.  The  patient  is,  if  practicable, 
removed  to  the  Lazaretto,  or  all  available  means  used  to  isolate  hia, 
and  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease.  An  inspection  of  our 
bills  of  mortality,  and  general  diseaises,  as  reported  by  the  City 
Register,  will  show  how  long  we  have  been  exempt  from  small-pax 
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from  this  system,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  every  winter  there 
are  cases  of  small-pox  at  the  Lazaretto.  In  summer,  all  vessels 
coming  from  more  southern  latitudes  and  the  West  India  Islands,  are 
brought  to  quarantine  and  inspected.  At  any  season  of  the  year, 
when  an  epidemic  of  a  supposed  contagious  disease  occurs,  all  ves^ 
sels  from  the  port  where  the  epidemic  prevails  are  subjected  to  quar- 
antine. Thus  far,  then,  for  external  medical  police.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  long  agitated  disputations  concerning  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  character  of  certain  diseases.  We  act  in  all  these 
cases  where  there  is  a  doubt,  exactly  as  if  they  were  contagious. 

2.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  en^ema!  medical  police.   The  Board  of 
Health  consists  of  eighteen  members  elected  by  the  City  Council,  and 
a  medical  committee  composed  of  medical  officers  of  the  city  insti- 
tutions and  port  physician,  a  State  officer,  of  which  the  City  Re- 
gister is  ex  officio  chairman,  and  the  two  elect  a  chairman  of  the 
whole  Board.     The  duties  of  the  members  elect  of  the  Board  are, 
to  inspect  the  various  lots,  and  direct  that  all  nuisances  be  removed 
therefrom.    But  in  cases  where  cellars  or  lots  which  contain  water 
require  to  be  made  water-tight  or  drained,  then  a  Board  of  Inspect 
tion  is  convened,  which  consists  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  decision  is  confirmed  al- 
ways by  council,  and  promptly  put  into  execution.   It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Medical  Committee  to  be  the  medical  advisers  of  the  Board;  and 
of  the  City  Register,  who  is  chairman  ex  officio  and  clerk  of  the 
General  Board,  to  keep  the  meteorological  observations,  the  bills  of 
#mortality,  births,  and  marriages,  as  &r  as  practicable,  and  see  that 
nuisances  are  removed  from  premises.     The  system  of  our  Board 
of  Health,  which  has  been  thoroughly  organized  since  1840,  has 
worked  so  well  as  to  have  enabled  that  body  to  act  with  energy 
and  efficiency  in  removing  everything  deemed  likely  to  produce  or 
aggravate  epidemic  disease ;  and  our  annual  bills  of  mortality  will 
show  the  diminution  of  mortality,  and  likewise,  that  we  have  not 
had  yellow  fever  prevailing  among  us  since  1889.     In  1838  and 
'39,  there  were  abundant  causes  for  the  existence  and  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever.    One-third  of  the  city  was  burnt  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
causing  the  exposure  of  an  immense  surface,  leaving  cellars  and  vast 
masses  of  burnt  up  materials  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  and  which 
could  not  easily  be  removed;  add  to  this,  a  great  number  of  arti- 
sans, from  the  North  and  elsewhere,  came  to  Charleston  (as  labourers 
of  that  kind  were  in  demand)  to  rebuild  the  city ;  and  these,  from 
want  of  booses,  crowded  together,  and  badly  accommodated.    From 
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the  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  would  have  been  wonder* 
ful,  with  these  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  should  yellow  fever 
not  have  occurred  in  these  years*  A  circumstance  worthy  of  consi- 
deration is  that,  in  1838,  of  854  cases  of  yellow  fever,  840  were 
strangers,  and  only  14  natives,  under  14  years  of  age.  In  1839,  of 
134  cases,  124  were  strangers  and  only  8  children  under  14 — 
strongly  evincing  how  the  acclimated  are  protected,  and  the  real 
causes  of  the  disease  in  1838  and  '39. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  internal  medical 
police.  1st.  Cellars  are  required  to  be  filled  up  or  kept  perfectly 
dry.  This  we  regard  as  of  great  importance  in  our  damp  and  low 
locality';  and  no  cellars  are  allowed  in  houses  to  be  built.  2d.  All 
lots,  except  tide-lots,  where  the  salt  water  ebbs  and  flows,  are  required 
to  be  thoroughly  drained,  or,  if  too  low  to  be  drained,  then  to  be  filled 
up.  3d.  Our  streets  generally  have  subterraneous  drains,  into  which 
the  smaller  drains  from  the  various  lots  open;  and  in  the  main-drain, 
grates  in  the  centre  of  the  streets  were  placed.  Much  evil  was  occa- 
sioned by  this  arrangement,  for  much  of  the  earth  of  the  streets  was 
thus  thrown  into  the  drains,  choking  them  up  and  causing  the  water 
after  heavy  rains  to  remain  in  the  street,  and  likewise  regurgitating 
upon  the  lots,  they  not  having  free  vent,  and,  above  all,  an  accu- 
mulation of  filth  in  the  drains  which  caused  much  expense  to  cleanse, 
and  exposed  an  immense  mass  of  foul  material,  stagnant  in  the 
drains,  to  the  external  surface.  A  new  system  since  1840,  from 
whence  we  date  the  improvement  of  Charleston,  has  taken  place, 
viz.,  to  convex  the  streets  either  with  stone  or  some  other  hard 
materials,  and  to  construct  drains  at  either  side  of  the  streets,  by 
which  a  rush  of  water  passes  into  the  main  drains  without  solid 
refuse,  cleansing  and  purifying  them ;  this  system  is  progressively 
advancing.  4th.  All  offals  are  daily  removed,  by  the  superintendent 
of  streets,  from  the  respective  residences.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  citizens  to  have  their  cemeteries  beyond  the  city;  but 
the  strong  associations  connected  with  the  family  burial-grounds  in 
the  churches  rendered  it  impracticable  to  use  any  than  recom- 
mendatory measures,  which  have  proved  unavailing.  But  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  council  in  1836,  forbidding  burial-grounds 
hereafter  to  be  established  in  our  city.  The  Second  Baptist  Church, 
in  contravention  of  this  law,  buried  some  dead  in  the  yard  connected 
with  their  church;  it  became  a  matter  of  litigation,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  still  pending. 

We  have  regarded  these  measures  as  highly  important  in  medical 
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police,  and  the  plan  will,  doubtless,  be  progressiyelyproBecotedy  and 
I  really  think  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  continuance  for  years  of 
health  in  our  city*  The  authorities  are  attending,  as  you  know,  to 
another  point — a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  so  important  to  the 
health  of  the  city.  I  have  thus,  my  dear  doctor,  given  you  a  suc- 
cinct view  of  our  medical  police ;  you  being  in  possession  of  our 
official  documents. 

I  am,  with  much  esteem, 

THOMAS  T.  SIMONS,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  Board  qf  Health  and  Port  Physician. 


H.— 9. 

Sanitary  Report  of  New  OrleanSy  La.  By  Edwakd  H.  Babtok,  M.  D. 

Nbw  Orleans  is  situated  in  latitude  29^  67'  30"  N-,  and  longi- 
tude 13°  9'  W.  from  Washington,  on  the  alluvion  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  (the  longest  and  swiftest  river,  susceptible  of  more  exten- 
sive navigation,  and  draining  a  larger  surface  of  country,  than  any 
on  earth),  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  by 
the  meandering  course  of  the  stream,  and  about  ninety  in  a  geogra- 
phical line.  It  is  protected  from  inundation  by  the  great  stream 
that  glides  by  its  front,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  miles  per  hour 
in  the  thread  of  the)  current,  during  high  water,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  miles  at  low  water,  by  a  levee  or  embankment,  about  nine 
feet  higher  than  it  is  a  few  squares  back ;  and  the  city  descends  by  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  swamps  and  draining  canals  in  the  rear,  com- 
mencing about distant  from  the  levee,  where  the  surface  of 

the  swamp  is feet  below  high  water  mark ;  but  which  is 

now  kept  several  feet  (four  to  five)  above  water  mark,  by  the  Drain- 
ing Company ;  all  of  which  will  clearly  appear  by  reference  to  the 
line  of  levels  annexed  {vide  Appendix  A),  from  the  river  through 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  Bayou  St.  John. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is 
alluvial ;  the  surface  and  subsoil,  to  a  great  extent,  being  composed 
of  the  deposits  of  the  river.  In  some  places,  beds  of  pure  white 
sand  occur,  at  a  depth  of  six  to  ten  feet,  showing  the  former  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  G?he  height  of  the  ground 
on  the  river  bank  is  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
water  in  the  gulf.  The  river  usually  commences  its  rise  about  the 
last  of  November,  attains  its  maximum  elevation  in  March,  remain- 
ing thus  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  then  falls  more  rapidly  than 
it  arose,  till  about  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary until  the  autumnal  rise. 

The  city  occupies  a  front  on  the  river  of  about  five  miles,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     It  is  bounded 
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on  the  north  by  a  cypress  swamp,  of  about  five  miles  in  breadth, 
where  it  reaches  Lake  Pontchartrain,  a  large  body  of  water  extending 
due  north  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  east  and  west  from  its  centre 
about  twenty  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  runs  south  of  east  from  New 
Orleans  about  twelve  miles,  and  the  balance  of  its  course  south-east 
to  the  Balize.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east  by  plantations  and  swamps 
covered  with  forest,  to  Lake  Borgne,  an  arm  of  the  sea  fifteen  miles 
distant,  of  about  fifteen  miles  of  irregular  diameter.  On  the  south, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  River,  across  which  are  cleared  land, 
and  swamps  covered  with  forest  growth,  to  Lake  Ouacha  (a  body  of 
water,  about  five  miles  wide,  and  eighteen  long,  extending  to  the 
south-west,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  it  is  forty  to  fifty  miles) ;  and  it  is 
bounded  due  west  by  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  fine  cultivated 
estates,  and  forest  growth  for  about  eighty  miles. 

The  prevailing  winds,  during  pointer j  are,  according  to  respective 
prevalence,  from  E.,  N.,  andN.W.;  during  spring,  from  E.,  S.,  S.E.; 
during  iummer,  from  S.E.,  E.,  and  S. ;  and  during  autumn,  N.,  E., 
and  N.E.  A  perfectly  calm  atmosphere  is  very  rarely  noted;  result- 
ing, no  doubt,  from  our  alternations  of  land  and  water,  and  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Mississippi  before  so  large  a  surface  of  the  city.  It 
has  been  remarked  as  a  fact,  pregnant  with  great  consequence  to  us, 
that,  as  the  forest  is  cleared  back  towards,  and  covering  the  swamps, 
and  to  the  lake,  there  is  more  air  stirring,  and  less  disposition  to 
stagnation ;  and  with  the  drainage  there  is  less  moisture,  and  the  land 
rises.  The  ventilation  of  the  city  is  not  at  all  defective;  the  streets 
are  nearly  all  at  right  angles  (there  are  few  or  no  blind  alleys),  of 
the  average  width  of  between  thirty  to  forty  feet ;  four  or  five  of 
them  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  most  of  these  planted 
with  trees.  There  are  six  public  squares,  most  appropriately 
termed  the  "  lungs  of  large  cities,"  and  all  the  streets  would  be  in 
some  measure  entitled  to  the  same  beneficent  appellation,  were  they 
planted  with  forest  growth.  Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
the  houses  are  extremely  well  ventilated,  even  those  of  the  poor, 
with  but  few  exceptions  in  and  about  the  centre,  and  near  the  mar- 
kets, occupied  by  small  traders  and  emigrants,  mostly  foreigners ; 
but  in  general,  the  labouring  population  is  comfortably  provided 
for,  if  at  all  provident ;  for,  such  is  the  facility  of  acquiring  here  the 
necessaries,  and  even  comforts,  nay,  luxuries  of  life,  and  in  a  few 
years,  a  competency,  that  nearly  all  provident,  temperate  people 
find  little  difficulty  in  doing  so ;  the  wages  of  labour,  and  particu- 
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larly  mechanical  labour,  are  in  great  demand,  very  high,  and  sup- 
port not  costly. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  rain,  falling  in  this  city,  is  about 
fifty-two  inches ;  and  although  there  is  no  proper  rainy  season — for, 
some  year8,-there  is  just  as  much  falling  during  one-half  of  the  year 
as  the  other — yet  in  a  long  series  of  years  (say  ten,  that  I  have  over- 
looked my  meteorological  register  for),  there  was  a  larger  quantity 
falling  in  the  winter,  the  next  was^in  the  summer,  the  next  was  dur- 
ing the  spring,  and  the  driest  season  was  clearly  and  palpably  the 
autumn.  But,  as  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
but  poorly  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  from  it,  for 
sometimes  it  is  directly  the  reverse,  I  have  constructed  a  chart,  ex- 
hibiting these  often  opposite  conditions  {vide  Appendix  G),  where 
this  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  also  the  thermometric  and  barometric 
variations,  with  their  respective  relations  to  each  other. 

The  average  temperature  of  our  winter  months  is  58.77 ;  of  the 
springy  67.76 ;  of  the  summer j  79.27 ;  and  of  the  autumn,  67.51 ; 
making  an  annual  average  of  67.07,  almost  that  perfect  temperature 
thought  to  be  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  to  man.  The  thermo- 
meter rarely  reaches  90^  in  a  fair  exposure,  during  the  summer,  and 
daring  the  winter  seldom  descends  below  80^.  The  average  daily 
range,  throughout  the  year,  is  near  10^.  In  more  southern  tropical 
regions,  where  these  variations  of  temjjerature  are  unknown,  the 
constitutions  of  the  natives  are  rendered  delicate  and  most  sensitive, 
by  a  uniforn  continuance  of  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  and  if 
a  fall  of  the  thermometer  of  from  2^  to  5^  is  experienced,  serious 
consequences  to  comfort,  and  even  health,  are  experienced.  These 
changes  are  essential  to  vigour  of  constitution,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  were  they  much  greater.  The  nights  are  cool  and 
pleasant;  and  with  more  attention  to  the  construction  of  our  houses, 
to  adapt  them  to  our  climate,  the  sleeping  rooms  in  summer  facing 
the  southern  quarters,  whence  there  is  almost  every  night  a  body  of 
air  stirring ;  and  planting  trees  in  the  principal  streets,  the  heat 
would  be  much  less,  radiation  from  the  brick  buildings  would  be 
arrested,  the  air  purified,  and  the  great  extreme  at  midday  and 
towards  night,  almost  thoroughly  controlled. 

The  efiects  of  planting  trees  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  multiplication 
of  public  squares,  are  well-established  facts,  of  which  there  is  now 
no  dispute;  experience  here  is  too  strong  even  for  theory.  A  state- 
ment was  published  here  some  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  most  respect- 
able journals  {The  New  Orleans  Delta),  and  said  ^Ho  be  derived 
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from  one  of  the  old  respectable  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  city/'  that  there  had  rarely  '^  occurred  a  death 
on  the  Place  d'Armes,  in  twenty^five  years."  This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful public  square  in  the  city,  and  on  two  of  its  sides  has  a  dense 
population.  The  influence  of  luxuriant  foliage  and  abundant  shade 
in  the  public  squares  and  streets  of  large  cities,  and  particolarlj 
southern  ones,  is  susceptible  of  very  easy  explanation ;  they  absorb 
deleterious  gases,  and  receive  or  prevent  that  reflected  heat  from 
brick  houses,  which  is  so  oppressive  to  those  who  cannot  otherwise 
escape  their  influence ;  and  they  hence  assist  in  likening  a  city  to 
the  country,  between  which  there  is  so  great  a  discrepancy  in 
mortality,  and  the  difference  is  mainly  in  ventilation,  shade,  and 
foliage. 

Truly,  this  may  be  considered  a  ^'  sunnt  cum  ate,"  for  of  a  series 
of  observations,  extending  into  many  years,  in  reference  to  ^'  dear," 
^^  cloudy,"  and  ^^  rainy,"  from  my  meteorological  journal,  more  tkan 
two  hundred  and  forty  days  were  registered  ^^  clear,"  seventy  odd 
"cloudy,"  and  about  thirty  "rainy"  (of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
noted).  And  from  c(mBulting  a  register  kept  here  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  the  "clear"  days  have  greatly  increased  since  that 
period ;  there  is  much  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  leas  raia  fait 
ing,  and  fewer  storms ;  the  winds  diminished  in  strength,  and  more 
regular,  the  heat  sensibly  less,  and  the  climate,  in  many  reqpects^ 
greatly  ameliorated.  All  this  has  resulted,  doubtless,  from  cutting 
down  the  forest  growth  of  the  neighbourhood,  clearing,  cultivating^ 
and  "subduing"  the  land  to  the  purposes  of  man,  and  instituting 
tiiat  system  of  drainage  that  is  destined  to  give  this  country  all  the 
advantages  of  an  elevated  champaign  country,  together  with  its  own, 
of  incomparable  fertility,  as  much  moisture  as  is  needed  for  the  pv- 
poses  of  agriculture  and  health,  with  the  assurance  of  ample  ventOa- 
tion.  For  more  particular  reference  to  the  meteorology  of  ^e^ 
Orleans,  I  refer  to  App^diz  B  and  C,  emlH*acing  an  average  d 
three  years  (anterior  to  1848),  containing  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of 
the  climate. 

From  all  the  exhibits,  then,  in  relation  to  ventilation,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  mortality  of  the  climate  arises  from  no  noxioos 
principle  derived  from  stagnation  of  air,  and  that  we  are  located  in 
that  happy  medium,  removed  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  of  the 
tropics,  where  the  natives  seem  to  dread  it  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  from  their  greatly  enhanced  susceptibility  of  nerrotf 
system,  and  the  frequent  stagnation  of  temperate  regions*    Hei^ 
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then,  there  is  nothxTig  stagnant,  neither  the  elements  nor  man ; 
though  the  latter  is  too  ^^  go-ahead''  for  his  interests  or  his  health. 

The  city  is  now  drained  from  its  surface,  which  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, and  in  this  climate  highly  objectionable.  The  gutters  are 
cleared  by  rains ;  by  letting  in  water  from  the  river  at  particular 
points  at  certain  stages  of  elevation;  by  a  steam  engine  in  the  First 
Municipality,  for  the  streets  appertaining  to  it  and  running  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  river ;  and  very  partially  by  the  Water  Works  Co., 
and  all  most  imperfectly  done*  The  mode  of  removing  ordinary  street 
accumulations,  from  constant  filUng  up  of  the  gutters,  and  the  mud 
pressed  up  from  a  most  imperfect  system  of  paving,  with  large  irregu* 
lar  pebbles,  on  a  moist  mud  substratum,  is,  to  throw  or  scrape  it  up 
from  the  gutters,  and  about  the  surface  into  the  streets,  in  heaps,  for 
its  more  fluid  parts  to  drain  off,  and  then,  after  abundant  exposure 
to  the  sun,  it  is  carried  off  in  uncovered  carts,  from  time  to  time 
to  the  rear,  to  fill  it  up,  at  great  expense  to  the  city,  and  at  some 
offence  to  our  olfactories.  The  law  now  requires  all  offal  from  the 
houses  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  instead  of  the  back  lots,  which 
it  aided  in  filling  up,  at  no  expense  of  health  to  the  vicinage,  but 
sometimes  offensive  to  smell.    It  is  all  most  imperfectly  carried  out* 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  a  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage,  that  is  demonstrable,  from  effects  abeady  produced  on 
the  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood,  can  make  this  city  as  dry,  and^ 
with  the  water  power  and  convenience  unparalleled,  always  at  com- 
mand, and  at  small  expense,  as  clean  as  need  be.  It  is  my  duty  to 
allude  to  it,  however  briefly.  It  will  be  seen,  from  Appendix  A, 
of  a  profile  line  of  levels,  that  the  river,  at  high  water,  is  about 
fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  swamps,  and  that  the  Draining 
Oo.  has  actually  drained  five  feet  helow  this.  So  we  have  here  up- 
wards of  fifteen  feet  from  the  level  of  some  of  our  principal  streets, 
in  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  for  the  most  perfect  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  that  need  be  required.  And  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  us  all,  that  boggy  swamps  that  could  not  be  passed 
through  a  very  few  years  ago,  by  man,  and  scarcely  by  beast,  and 
only  inhabited  by  amphibious  reptiles,  are  now  high,  dry,  cultivated, 
and  prepared  for  the  residence  of  man,  not  only  without  consequences 
injurious  to  health,  by  the  exposure  of  such  a  surface  to  the  light  of 
day  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  but  greatly  ameliorated  by  this  increased 
ventilation.  The  moisture  has  sensibly  diminished,  and  the  ground 
has  evidently  risen  (one  of  our  oldest  surveyors,  who  has  been  per-* 
sonaUy  conversant  with  it  for  more  than  forty  years,  thinks)  more 
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than  ten  inches.  This  invaluable  company,  which  has  accomplished 
BO  much,  and  can  accomplish  so  much  more  for  this  city,  was  incor- 
porated in  1835,  and  has  been  steadily  pursuing  its  great  destined 
object  since,  under  numerous  difficulties,  with  an  intelligent  engineer 
corps  and  directory.  It  has  drained  the  First,  Third,  and  part  of 
the  Second  Municipalities,  by  digging  extensive  canals  and  ditches, 
to  lead  the  water  to  their  reservoirs,  where  are  located  their  steam- 
engines,  embracing  in  their  range  a  certain  section  of  ground,  which 
is  first  levelled  to  prevent  back  water  from  the  lake  to  reach  it  by  the 
natural  drains ;  the  water  is  now  pumped  out  of  these  sections,  from 
these  reservoirs,  into  these  natural  drains,  and  thence  flows  to  the 
lake.  These  extensive  sections,  embracing  an  area  of  over  two 
miles  in  diameter,  are  now  free  from  water,  even  soon  after  the 
heaviest  rains ;  and  most  of  it  is  cleared  and  much  built  upon ;  and 
with  its  proposed  labours  of  drainage,  and  clearing  the  forest  growth 
to  the  lake,  will  accomplish  more  for  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
New  Orleans  than  all  other  improvements  combined,  not  excepting 
paving. 

Most  of  the  principal  business  streets,  to  six  or  seven  blocks  back 
from  the  river,  are  paved,  and  some  of  those  perpendicular  to  the 
river  much  farther  back ;  it  is  done  mostly  with  round  stones,  which, 
on  such  a  subsoil,  require  constant  expensive  repairs  in  moist 
weather.  The  balance,  or  half  the  city,  is  unpaved,  and  is  easily 
and  soon  cut  up,  in  wet  weather,  by  ordinary  usage.  Now  the 
sewerage  and  drainage,  properly  conducted,  would  dry  the  subsoil, 
remove  all  offensive  smells  and  sights,  keep  the  lots  and  surface  dry, 
and  take  off  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expense  in  cleansing  and 
repairing  the  streets.  It  has  already  had  so  much  effect  on  the 
burial-grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  that  the  dead  can  be  placed 
under  ground,  where  formerly  you  could  not  dig  six  inches  from  the 
surface  without  coming  to  water ;  and,  consequently,  the  dead  had 
to  be  buried  in  brick  tombs  (or  the  coffins  sunk  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  boring  holes  in  them),  which,  in  this  climate,  in  a  few 
years  give  way,  impairing  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
also  make  the  climate  more  dry,  and  prevent  all  the  consequences 
injurious  to  health,  merchandise,  business,  or  pleasure,  from  being 
in  excess. 

These  wonderful  results  are  destined  to  be  carried  out  to  their 
utmost  extent,  by  our  successors,  by  those  who  shall  have  grown 
wiser  by  our  omissions,  who  shall  be  warned  by  the  catacombs  of 
victims  our  negligence  (not  poverty^^not  ignorance)  has  Ofiosed, 
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and  Mfho  shall  properly  appreciate  the  inestimable  position  of  New 
Orleans.  It  is  notorions  that  all  the  large  cities  of  America  are 
underdrained,  and  also  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  so  vitally  important  has  it  proved  to  be  to  health  by  most  valua- 
ble experience,  that  it  is  notorious  in  many  cities,  where  these  drains 
exist,  the  inhabitants  are  almost  exempt  from  fever,  and  where  they 
exist  noty  there  is  fever!  The  towns  along  the  river  Po,  the  fens  of 
Bngland,  and  the  low  grounds  of  Holland,  are  all  situated  as  New 
Orleans  is,  where  the  source  of  the  water,  and  to  which  it  is  to  be 
elevated,  are  all  aiove  the  surface  to  be  drained.  If  the  indefati- 
gable Hollander  has  seized  from  the  ravages  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
others  converted  swamps  into  rich  fields,  and  appropriated  them  to 
the  use  of  man,  in  comparatively  inhospitable  climes,  and  under 
governments  where  the  rights  of  man  are  comparatively  in  their 
infancy,  how  much  greater  reason  have  we  to  appropriate  from  the 
**  father  of  waters"  a  portion  of  the  otherwise  waste  swamp — now, 
or  but  lately,  a  hotbed  of  disease,  of  the  richest  soil  and  finest  cli- 
mate in  America,  and  under  civil  institutions,  where  man  is  blessed 
with  every  privilege  he  can  enjoy. 

The  city  is  supplied  by  water,  for  potable  purposes,  by  a  com- 
pany which  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1838,  and  began 
to  furnish  water  to  the  city  in  1837.  It  now  has  its  pipes  extended 
through  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-seven  and 
three-quarter  miles.  The  engine  by  which  the  water  is  pumped  from 
the  river,  is  situated,  with  the  reservoir,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city;  the  mound  on  which  the  basin  is  built  is  two  squares  back 
from  the  river,  twenty-five  feet  above  the  adjoining  streets;  its  area 
is  320  feet  square,  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  one  suc- 
cessively supplying  the  city,  while  the  sediment  is  being  deposited 
from  the  others;  it  is  capable  of  holding  four  millions  of  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  engine  can  pump  up  from  the  river  daily,  six  millions 
of  gallons  of  water.  The  cost  has  been  upwards  of  a  million  of 
dollars. 

There  are  yet  but  few  manufacturing  establishments  here:  one 
for  cotton,  several  for  spirit  gas,  one  paper  mill,  extensive  forges, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  several  ship-yards,  and  floating 
dry-docks. 

The  city  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  pipes  extend  near  thirty- 
four  miles,  at  an  original  cost  of  $800,000,  and  an  annual  expense 
of  about  $100,000. 

Probably  no  city  is  more  bountiAilly  supplied  with  aid  for  the  sick 
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dnring  epidemics;  associations  for  their  relief  are  extended  villi  s 
true  Samaritan  spirit  all  over  the  city,  and  thonsands  upon  thousands 
are  distributed  with  no  stinting  hand.  The  large  Charity  Hospital 
is  at  all  times  open  to  those  asking  its  eleemosynary  assistance,  and 
on  an  ayerage  of  the  last  three  years,  near  9000  beneficiaries  per 
annum  hare  there  found  an  asylum,  with  every  appliance  that  hu- 
manity or  science  could  desire,  or  charity  ask  for ;  and  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $56,000  per  annum,  derived  most  appropriately, 
principally  from  a  tax  on  passengers,  balls,  and  places  of  pnbHc 
amusement.  There  are  three  private  hospitals  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  sick,  besides  an  elegant  TJ.  S.  Marine  Hospital  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  intended  for  the  commercial  marine. 

There  are  two  canals  connecting  the  city  with  Lake  Pontchartraan, 
the  avenues  of  an  extensive  inland  or  coast  oommerce;  and  two  rail- 
roads, one  to  Lake  Fontchartrain,  and  the  other  to  Garrolton,  a  town 
of  about  1200  inhabitants,  distant  by  the  river  about  twelve  miles;  on 
the  traj^t  of  this  road  (about  four  miles)  are  fine  seats  for  our  wealthy 
citizens,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinage  has  numerous  country  resi- 
dences for  ease,  health,  and  pleasure.  The  roads  or  drives  in  the 
•neighbourhood  of  the  city,  during  dry  weather,  are  numerous  and 
fine,  and  conduce  much  to  health. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  cherished  here  than  that  primary  one 
of  education;  receiving  its  impetus  about  eight  years  since,  from 
the  enlightened,  intelligent  zeal  of  Alderman  Peters,  and  Recorder 
Baldwin,  assisted  by  an  intelligent  municipal  council,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  holy  feeling  was  ere  long  caught  by  our 
neighbours  below — of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  municipalities ;  and  now  the 
whole  south  of  the  city  is,  or  may  be,  taught  at  the  public  schools, 
at  the  public  expense.  The  system  now  works  well;  the  rich  and 
poor  all  receive  together,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  education ;  and 
here  first  imbibe  that  valuable  practical  political  axiom  of  equality, 
as  at  the  altar  of  their  God.  Commencing  with  a  few  scholars  in 
1841,  there  are  now  over  5000  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
high  schools ;  there  are  probably  1000  in  private  schools,  and  about 
500  taught  at  their  homes  by  private  teachers.  It  may  be  seen  how 
the  value  of  this  boon  is  estimated,  when,  according  to  the  returned 
assessment,  there  were  but  about  10,000  of  the  proper  age  (between 
six  and  sixteen),  in  the  school  limits;  it  is  then  truly  esteemed  here 
a  public  blessing,  and  considered  a  sacred  public  duty  to  foster  it; 
and,  as  such,  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  State  Constitntion. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  high  honour  of  this  young  State,  where 
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tEe  easj  accnmulatidn  of  property  is  so  constantly  sedncing  one  to 
mammon  by  its  alluring  temptations,  that  more  money  has  been 
^ent  in  attempts  to  foster  the  interests  of  edncation,  in  proportion 
to  its  white  population,  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  revenue 
for  their  support  is  derived  from  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  every  dollar 
of  the  cash  value  of  property  on  the  rolls,  besides  a  poll  tax;  and 
there  is  spent  in  this  city,  for  these  purposes,  about  $185,000  per 
annum.  Libraries  are  being  formed,  attached  to  them,  to  foster  and 
encourage  a  taste  for  reading,  that  admirable  asylum,  refuge,  and 
protection  against  improper  company;  that  of  the  2d  municipality 
already  reaching  upwards  of  8000  volumes. 

The  vital  statistics  of  New  Orleans  constitute  a  problem,  and  a 
Tory  important  one,  that  never  has  been  solved ;  and  I  approach  the 
subject  with  great  humility  and  unaffected  diffidence,  statements  hav- 
ing been  made  in  relation  to  them,  at  variance  with  the  now  (I  be- 
lieve) ascertained  facts;  the  true  data  have  been  heretofore  want- 
ing— the  primary  bases  of  all  calculation,  viz.,  the  number  of  the 
living,  and  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Of  the  first,  we  have  to  presume  the  TJ.  States  census  for  1880  to 
be  correct ;  that  of  1840  {the  came  of  all  the  errors),  we  now  know 
was  not;  a  census  was  made  in  1847;*  it  was  partially  correct  only; 
the  entire  population  almost  certainly  was  not  given;  and  then  there 
were  *no  details  of  ages,  &c.,  and  of  course  no  basis  for  calculating 
the  average  age  of  the  living;  so  I  have  taken  these  for  1880  as  my 
basis,  and  calculated  it  at  twenty-four  years  one  month.  In  the 
census  for  1847, none  but  strict /amZy  residentB  were  taken;  the  thou- 

*  This  is  presumed  to  be  as  near  correctness  as  we  ooald  acquire  under  the  eiicnm- 
stances;  by  the  U.  States  census  of  1840,  the  population  was  stated  to  be  102,204;  the 
over-estimate  was  supxxMed  to  have  arisen  from  some  vile  political,  or  pecuniary  purposes, 
and  bU  the  calculations  in  relation  to  the  health,  since,  have  been  based  upon  ft  To 
•ee  how  far  this  census  differed  from  or  corresponded  with  that  of  1830,  to  find  out  where 
was  the  source  of  error  (my  only  resource  leA),  I  calculated  the  average  age  of  the  liv- 
ing, according  to  it,  to  compare  it  with  that  of  1830,  and  found  it  differed  but  a  few 
months,  that  of  1830  being  as  above,  24  years  and  1  month,  and  this  24  years  10  months. 
It  particularly  becomes  me  to  expose  this  vile  fiand,  because  I  have  been  made  the  in- 
nooent  victim  of  propagating  errors,  in  relation  to  the  saniiary  condition  here,  to  the 
public,  based  on  it,  on  which  some  reliance  may  have  been  placed,  and  I  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  imposition.  Nevertheless,  error  or  not.  New  Or- 
leans has  been  more  rapidly  on  the  increase  than  any  large  city  in  America,  New  Tork 
excepted,  lot,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  it  has  been  at  the  rata  of  5.32  per  cent  annu- 
ally, since  1830;  (the  American  portion,  the  2d  Municipality,  more  than  doubling  itself 
in  twelve  years!)  while  between  1830  and  1840,  by  the  U.  S.  census,  from  the  calculation 
of  a  friend,  Philadelphia  has  increased  3.67  per  cent,  Boston  3.45,  Baltimore  2.69, 
and  New  York  but  5.81. 
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sands  that  count  New  Orleans  their  homes,  and  are  oceasionallj  ab- 
sent, were  left  out  entirely ;  such,  we  know,  was  not  the  case  elsewhere. 
I  hare,  accordingly,  on  the  best  advice,  added  only  5000  for  this 
large  population,  to  enable  me  to  make  my  ratios  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  there  is  a  large  class,  the  floating  population,  not  enume- 
rated in  the  census,  that  furnishes  a  very  large  per  centage  of  our 
annual  mortality,  estimated,  by  those  best  entitled  to  judge,  to 
amount  to  between  20,000  and  80,000,  adding  probably  about  one- 
fifth  to  our  mortality,  as  is  proved  by  the  returns  from  the  Charity 
Hospital  for  the  last  eight  years,  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
mortality,  those  from  Louisiana  forming  from  one  to  three  per  cent, 
of  the  admissions ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  large  number  of  strangers 
who  die  here,  that  our  cemetery  records  do  not  specify  as  ^'  non-re- 
sidents." By  reference  to  Appendix  D,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
merely  corrected  the  census  of  that  year  by  adding  the  small  num- 
ber of  5000,  making  it  100,028,  and  the  mortality  the  average  of 
eight  years,  5177,  or  one  in  19.32,  embracing  all  the  yellow  fever 
cases  I  could  ascertain,  viz.,  5910!  embracing  also  some  of  the 
sickliest  years  that  the  city  has  known ;  to  show  how  this  varies,  the 
mortality  in  1845  was  one  in  83.07.  I  have  added  in  that  table  va- 
rious comparative  data  of  other  cities,  which  will  not  be  found  with- 
out their  interest. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  remains  in  relation  to  the  dead.  I  have 
laboured  many  years  to  acquire  something  like  truth  and  certainty 
on  this  subject,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  the  credit  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  records  of  mortality 
which  had  been  surreptitiotisly  made  way  with.  I  have  collected 
now  the  mortality  for  about  forty  years;  but  then  there  is  wantmg 
those  valuable  details  of  special  diseases,  ages,  and  periods  of  resi- 
dence, &c.,  which  should  give  it  its  greatest  value;  to  be  sure,  I  have 
some  of  these,  and  must  make  the  best  use  of  them  I  can:  but  it  is 
impossible,  without  procuring  the  requisite  materials,  to  give  that 
accurate  estimate  of  the  ^^expectation  of  life,"  or  its  ^Walue,"  or 
such  a  view  of  the  true  sanitary  aspect  of  the  climate,  which  is  so  much 
needed  by  the  statistician,  the  insurer  on  lives,  or  him  who  wishes 
to  know  the  risks  he  runs  in  coming  here  before  he  ventures,  nor 
does  time  permit  me  to  use,  in  a  proper  manner,  all  the  materials 
I  have  collected. 

The  vital  statistics  of  this  great  city  in  embryo,  and  of  course 
what  may  ameliorate  it,  are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  citizen,  the 
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patriot,  and  the  philanthropist.  I  do  not  wish  to  dodge  what  may 
and  must  be  considered  a  large  mortality:  but  it  is  due  to  tmth,  to 
science,  and  to  the  place;  to  all  those  great  interests  involved — and 
not  merely  the  local  ones,  to  those  who  live  here  themselves,  and 
expect  to  raise  their  families  here,  or  those  whose  property  is  here, 
on  whose  proceeds  they  are  luxuriating  in  other  climes — but  to 
more  than  half  this  great  confederacy,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  great  entrepot,  for  which  there  can  be  no  substitute — to  make 
such  explanations  as  to  put  fairly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
their  servants  and  agents  (the  public  authorities),  to  amend  errors, 
correct  defects,  and  to  make  such  improvements  as  the  country  re- 
quires, and  the  climate  (if  bad)  is  susceptible  of.  Is  this  climate, 
then,  lethale  per  ee?  does  it  belong  to  its  position?  and  is  it  irreme* 
diable?  Or,  does  it  spring,  in  any  measure,  from  habits  and  customs 
that  are  incompatible  with  the  climate?  These  are  questions  of  the 
last  importance  to  us,  to  the  American  people,  and  to  science.  I 
enter  into  the  very  limited  discussion  of  these  great  questions  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  the  facts  demonstrating  the  convictions  I  feel 
are  correct.  I  have  fruitlessly  sought  everything  bearing  upon  this 
subject  for  years,  and  though  I  have  gathered  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  own  mind,  and,  I  think,  most  that  are  open  to  the  truth  and  un- 
prejudiced ;  yet  there  are  some  gaps  in  my  investigations,  that  may 
fail  to  produce  on  other  minds  that  conviction  arising  from  demon- 
stration. 

That  diseases,  or  what  may  be  called  unhealthy  years,  occur  in 
cycles  of  irregular  return,  is  well  known  in  the  historical  records  of 
nations,  in'  our  country,  as  well  as  in  others,  and  even  among  na- 
tions whose  condition  may  be  considered  stationary;  in  many,  they 
are  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the  agency  of  man;  that  various 
parts  of  our  own  country  are  being,  and  have  been,  constantly  in- 
fluenced by  these  means,  is  doubtless  true:  it  is  within  my  o\m  re- 
collection, and  thousands  now  living,  of  various  parts  of  our  own 
State,  where  the  mortality  is  now  much  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
when  passing  through  what  maybe  termed  its  transition  state,  or 
that  from  its  primeval,  or  forest  state,  to  that  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
man,  and  arrived  at  it,  and  made  so  by  clearing,  draining,  and  cul- 
tivating the  land,  is  unquestionable.  It  is  a  general  fact,  that,  as  a 
country  becomes  cleared  of  its  forest  growth,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  there  is  a  diminished  annual  fall  of  rain ;  how  it 
has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  here,  I  cannot  say,  from  my 
own  observations,  as  I  have  been  absent — travelling, — but,  upon  a 
VOL,  n. — 89 
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comparison  of  journals  kept  here  some  forty  years  ago,  and  tbe 
recollection  of  the  older  inhabitants,  compared  mth  my  own  observa- 
tions up  to  1844,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  here  also.  Such 
experience  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  western  country,  withia 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation,  and  that  all  our  new  States 
to  this  date,  have  been  the  graves  of  unnumbered  thousands;  nor  is 
it  to  be  now  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
are  to  be  made  the  first  victims  to  the  numberless  blessings  to  he 
inherited  from  their  toils.  Such,  too,  is  the  actual  fact  in  relation 
to  cities;  old  cities  are  wealthier,  cmteri»  parilyusy  than  new,  and 
new  parts  of  old  cities  are  more  unhealthy,  generally  speaking,  than 
the  old;  new  ships  are  often  less  favourable  to  health  than  those 
more  old.  Why,  during  this  ^^  transition  state,"  there  should  arise 
a  condition  unfavourable  to  health,  is  difficult  to  say ;  numberless 
theories  have  been  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  account  for 
it;  most  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  miasmatists  have  had  their  origin 
here;  it  is  so  much  easier  and  more  soothing  to  one's  pride,  if  not 
conscience,  to  ascribe  to  some  unknown,  invisible  agent,  the  cause  of 
our  diseases  and  afflictions,  than  to  find  fault  with  our  own  dear 
habits ;  that  the  various  changes  in  all  our  various  modes  of  life  and 
our  habits,  the  disrupture  and  vicissitudes  to  which  all  are  thus  sub- 
ject, tending  to  destroy  that  balance  and  equilibrium  on  which  a 
continuance  of  health  so  essentially  depends,  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, I  have  no  doubt ;  for  it  would  be  almost  impious  to  refer  the 
greatly  increased  mortality  to  obeying  one  of  the  plainest  of  Ood's 
commands,  that  ''of  subduing  the  earth,"  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
purposes  of  man  as  a  cause  of  disease!  rather  than  to  breaking  his 
laws,  and  obeying  our  own  passions  and  vicious  inclinations. 

That  there  is  a  peculiar  air  hanging  over  and  through  cities,  or 
all  great  aggregations  of  human  beings,  is  probable  enough ;  in- 
deed, every  page  of  recorded  time  shows  it;  asthmatics  feel  it;  the 
most  sensible  of  our  race  feel  it ;  children,  delicate  females,  or  those 
in  delicate  health:  nay,  who  is  insensible  to  the  difference  between 
country  and  city  air  ?  Let  any  one  leave  a  city,  and  go  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  on  land  or  water,  and  particularly  the  latter,  to  sea,  and 
he  will  be  immediately  sensible  of  it.  This  is  independent  of 
mere  ventilation.  I  have  myself  often  experienced  it,  and  particu- 
larly during  my  heavy  duties  at  Vera  Cruz,  when  surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  at  that  place  during  the  summer  of  1847,  when,  in 
attendance  on  the  shipping  off  and  near  the  harbour — ^immaterial 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  from  sea  or  shore — ^the  peculiar  feeling  of 
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the  Btomadi  was  not  experienced  until  we  reached  some  hundred 
yards  from  shore.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about  cities  that  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  very  much  independent  of  perflation,  for  an  epi- 
demic will  commence  and  be  continued  during,  and  in  spite  of,  a  rapid 
wind  blowing  all  the  time;  that  this  is  not  from  simple  putrefaction, 
is  apparent;  that  it  is  independent  of,  in  the  very  face  of  winds  that 
should  directly  blow  it  away,  and  which  seems  to  be  constantly  change 
ing  the  atmosphere  of  the  place;  it  does  not  exist  most  where  all 
kinds  of  putrefaction  most  abound,  as  in  barn-yards,  cat-gut,  and  other 
manufactories,  where  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  constantly 
going  through  this  process;  in  butcheries,  swamps,  &c.  &;c. ;  it  ex- 
ists concentrated  in  filthy  hospitals,  where  many  diseases  originate; 
others  can  scarcely  be  cured  for  it;  it  is  eminently  rife  in  blind 
alleys,  cellars,  and  dirty  houses,  where  there  is  a  stagnant  air:  it 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  wherever  there  is  a  defect  of  domestic  and 
personal  cleanliness,  and  probably  more  from  the  latter,  than  the 
former.  Now  it  is  evident  the  nearer  we  make  the  condition  of  a 
city  approach  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  more  likely  it  will 
be  to  enjoy  that  salubrity  which  it  enjoys  over  the  city. 

To  apply  the  results  of  this  well-established  principle  to  this 
city,  it  is  but  fair  and  just,  that,  until  its  neighbourhood  shall  be 
cleared,  drained,  and  cultivated ;  the  sub-soil  kept  dry  by  sewerage; 
the  streets  properly  paved  with  flat  stones ;  the  glare  of  the  sun  or 
reflected  caloric  controlled  by  planting  trees,  and  particularly  in  the 
wider  and  less  business  streets;  wide  sheds  built  over  our  great 
thoroughfare  (the  levee,  where  the  mass  of  the  business  is  done,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  people  unaccustomed  to  the  climate) ;  the 
refreshing  current  established  in  our  gutters,  with  an  efficient  police, 
mth  proper  hdbitB  in  the  people^  a  large  mortality  will  inevitably 
ensue,  together  with  such  an  occasional  epidemic,  with  its  devastat- 
ing horrors,  as  will  cast  a  lasting  stigma  on  the  salubrity  of  the  place, 
and  retard  its  permanent  advancement  to  a  prosperous  and  stable 
condition.  When  these  improvements  shall  have  been  effected,  I 
do  not  doubt  its  being  made  the  healthiest  large  city  in  the  Union, 
and,  withal,  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  of  residence.  As  yet, 
hygienic  observances  have  done  little  for  New  Orleans. 

The  actual  mortality  of  this  city  by  ratios  (now  only  correctly 
stated),  as  compared  with  other  cities  (in  appendix  D),  is  certainly 
very  large  ;*  but  then  it  is  evident,  from  the  ages  of  those  who  die, 

*  <*  The  exposure  of  the  mortality  of  New  Orleans,  if  made  years  ago,  might  have 
had  the  same  iaflueDce  as  a  similar  dlsooyery  made  through  statistical  records  in  Eng* 
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and  from  their  short  residence  here,  and  from  their  course  of  life — 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  climate — it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
elimate  per  Be  has  less  to  do  with  it  than  other  conditions.  That  man 
most  mould  his  habits  of  living  to  the  climate— or  the  climate  to 
them — is  as  palpably  evident  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid ;  or  that 
the  same  course  of  life  is  not  equally  adapted  to  all  climates.  Noir, 
as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish  the  latter,  he  had  better 
pursue  the  part  of  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  adapt  himself  to  the 
former.  "Mould  to  its  manners  his  obsequious  frame,  and  mitigate 
the  ills  he  cannot  shun."  Man,  in  fact,  is  the  only  animal  that  can 
adapt  himself  to  all  climates,  and  he  does  it  by  the  exercise  of  that 
intelligence  with  which  the  Great  Father  of  all  has  endowed  him, 
by:  1st,  exercising  that  great  principle  of  temperance  in  aU  thingiy 
characterized  in  the  Holy  Book  as  of  such  vital  importance ;  and 
then,  2cl,  adopting  the  rational  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  dif- 
ferent climes  to  which  he  proposes  to  adapt  himself.  Now,  with  the 
native,  or  well  acclimated  population,  the  mortality  is  very  small ; 
to  the  two  extremes  of  infantile  life  and  advanced  age,  it  is  extreme- 
ly kind;  to  middle  life,  the  male  sex,  and  the  over-free,  hard,  and 
rapid  liver,  it  is  obnoxious.  That  all  these  are  undeniable  facts,  the 
records  will  show. 

To  prove  that  this  large  mortality  does  not  proceed  from  the  cli- 
mate necessarily,  we  have  a  most  unanswerable  argument  derived 
firom  three  sources.  The  first  I  shall  mention,  is  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  temperance  on  it :  '^  Civilization,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  mitigate  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral  ills  of  life,  and  prolong 
existence,  can  hardly  be  debited,  with  but  one  exception  to  its  in- 
numerable blessings.  The  modern  art  of  distilling  spirituous  liquors, 
which  has  put  such  an  unfortunate  facility  in  the  hands  of  the 
mass,  who  have  so  little  control  of  themselves,  may,  by 


'  -^— ^  Ekiog  from  each  infirmity  that  brings 

Untimely  age  on  us,' 

be  that  exception.    The  publio  exposure  of  the  evil,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  these  societies,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  its  magnitude,  and  force  it  to  correct  the  evil*" 
I  have  received,  on  application,  an  official  document  from  G.  W. 

land  and  MaMachusettSi  by  their  inTaluable  legiitFatioa  laws,  where  atoations  toppoeed 
to  be  healthy  (and  who  lives  in  a  ndely  place  1 !)  were  only  found,  by  the  conectad 
returns  of  the  mortuary  records,  to  be  eminently  the  reverse,  and  by  an  ezaminatkn 
into  the  causes  and  removal,  a  healthy  condition  may  be  restored." 
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Powell,  Esq.,  G.  W.  P.  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  this  city,  ex- 
hibiting the  mortality  amon^  the  members  of  that  body  daring  the 
two  last  most  fatal  years  known  to  this  city,  when  it  has  been 
scourged  by  the  combined  influence  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
with  an  acknowledged  mortality  from  them,  during  the  period  which 
this  document  embraces,  of  5653!  Of  the  2427  members,  there 
haye  died  in  two  years,  to  the  1st  of  April  (that  is,  from  their  com 
mencement  to  that  date),  but  29 — or  1  in  83.41 !  This  most  valu- 
able report  goes  on  further  to  state  in  detail,  that,  of  this  mortality, 
8  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  2  only  of  cholera — that  about  one-third 
of  these  deaths  were  of  traiMient  brethren  visiting  here  for  their 
health !  And,  moreover,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  these  members  were 
of  that  very  age  (between  twenty  and  forty)  most  subject  to  the  sup- 
posed malign  influences  of  this  climate  ! 

It  is  said  that  figures  cannot  lie.  There  is  no  need  of  it  here,  for 
this  I  consider  but  a  fair  exponent  of  the  efiect  of  the  clime  on 
those  who  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence  (in 
other  words,  according  to  the  rules  of  temperance). 

The  second  proof  I  shall  mention  bearing  upon  this  subject,  la 
the  influence  of  the  climate  upon  that  sex  who  are  proverbially  tem- 
perate everywhere.  Of  the  large  mortality  by  yellow  fever  during 
the  last  eight  years,  but  about  one-seventh  were  females !  In  rela- 
tion to  other  classes  of  fever,  Ac,  in  this  country,  my  own  expe- 
rience is  equally  expressive.  Here,  then,  is  another  great  proof,  not 
only  of  the  value  of  the  principle,  but  a  corroborating  proof  that 
the  climate  is  not  fatal  per  ee. 

8d.  But  there  is  still  another.  It  is  now  a  well-established  fact 
that  incarceration  in  prison  most  fully  protects  the  inmates  from 
the  yellow  fever.  Insulation  can  act  only  in  one  way ;  it  protects 
from  disease  by  controlling  the  habits  of  the  mdividualj  subjecting 
him  to  that  course  of  regimen  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  place, 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  kind  of  intemperance. 

^^  In  Mexico,  the  same  immunity  occurred  with  those  incarcerated 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera ;  and,  from  the  same  eatue^  scarcely 
a  case  occurred  among  the  temperate  in  its  present  visitation  in  New 
Orleans." 

In  all  these  oases,  then,  the  same  air  is  breathed  by  all,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  fair  test  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  upon  indi- 
viduals who  live  regular,  prudent,  and  temperate  lives.  I  believe 
goch  is  its  actual  influence  on  the  mass  of  those  here  who  pursue 
such  roles  as  a  guide  of  life.    I  consider  that  document  furnishfis 
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one  of  the  most  nnanswerable  arguments  in  favour  of  temperance  and 
the  climate  that  was  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  is  all  that 
was  wanting  to  put  both  upon  their  proper  footing  before  the  public. 
Temperance  is  a  common  virtue  in  nearly  all  tropical  countries; 
stimulants  of  various  kinds  are  used,  but  they  are  not  of  the  difiusi- 
ble  character  of  alcoholic  drinks,  being  mostly  of  the  class  of  condi- 
ments, supporting  the  action  they  excite.  Mortality  too  soon  foUovs 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  inebriate  for  the  natives  of  hot  countries  not 
to  see  the  graves  they  would  be  thus  digging  for  themselves :  it  is 
then  mostly  confined  to  the  emigrants  from  northern  nations  who 
come  to  this  country  with  the  additional  vigour  of  a  more  rigorous 
climate,  who  are  alone  able  to  stand  it  long ;  and  with  them,  the 
mortality  is  greatly  increased  thereby.  It  is  in  vain  to  say—by 
those  fond  of  indulging  themselves — in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
that  the  free  liver  does  not  hasten  his  end.  Thirty  years'  ex- 
perience here,  and  in  other  more  tropical  regions,  convinces  me  of 
its  truth.  All  records  go  to  prove  it.  My  cotemporaries  know  foil 
well,  though  this  kind  of  life  gives  an  appearance  of  fine  rnddy 
health,  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive;  that  they  do  not  last 
many  years ;  that  ere  long  the  system  shows  unequivocal  signs  of 
sinking,  either  by  the  occurrence  of  some  form  of  stomach  or  bowel- 
complaint — ^by  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  some  congenerous  ailment,  indi- 
cating the  wearing  out  before  their  time  of  the  organs  essential  to 

life. 

These  are  unpalatable  and  unpopular  truths;  but  to  my  profes- 
sion belongs  the  important,  though  disagreeable  task,  as  sentinels 
on  the  watch-tower  of  health,  not  only  to  point  out  the  mode  of  curing, 
but  often  the  more  important  one  to  communities,  to  indicate,  for  the 
sake  of  avoidance,  the  source  of  danger.  To  my  personal  knowledge, 
the  medical  profession  here  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  done  its 
duty,  and  done  it  at  every  hazard  to  fame,  to  life,  and  to  profit; 
and  if  their  advice  had  been  followed.  New  Orleans  this  day  would 
be  nearly  as  long  ahead  of  its  present  destiny.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  our  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Rush,  that  the  medical  pro* 
fession  was  about  twenty  to  thirty  years  ahead  of  the  public,  in  in- 
formation in  relation  to  health ;  in  that  timej  the  public  vsa»Bj  ' 
becomes  sufficiently  enlightened  to  estimate  the  value  of  hygienic 
laws,  observances,  and  improvements,  from  time  to  time  reeoan 
mended  by  the  profession.  If  a  present  outlay  of  a  few  thoosanA 
is  more  valued  than  human  life,  that  outlay  will  be  more  thantenfon 
repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  property,  by  increased  populstio% 
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and  by  a  vast  addition  to  our  comforts.^  If  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,  why  should  it  not  be  of  health?  I  am  fully  aware 
that  this  country  can  never  be  entirely  healthy,  whatever  may  be 
its  changes  in  its  physical  condition,  unless  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  entirely  adapted  to  it.  I  am  not  so  Utopian  as  to  believe  that 
man  will  enjoy  perpetual  health,  or  live  to  extreme  old  age,  anywhere; 
but  the  history  of  our  species  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  at  all 
times,  will  serve  to  show  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  that  tl^at 
great  blessing  is  rather  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene  than  of  external  conditions,  though  these  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  essential  to  enable  him  to  carry  out,  and  put  in  execu- 
tion, some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  hygiene,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  dryness  and  moisture,  ventilation,  and  exercise. 

*  These  important  truths  now  find  universal  acceptation.  **  Whatever  preserves 
health,  serves  society ;  for  sickness,  besides  its  vexation,  occasions  a  loss  of  property  and 
a  loss  of  time,  and  often  it  involves  both  the  property  and  the  time  of  Others." — EntoTf 
London,  1818. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Popu- 

Average 

Ratio  of 

Average 

Average 
annual 

For 

CITY. 

lation. 

»: 

affe  of  uie 
liviog. 

»: 

deaths  to 

Year. 

age  at 

Year. 

No.  of 

9 

popula- 

death. 

deaths. 

years. 

>* 

>* 

uon. 

years  mo. 

yrs.  mo 

Boston 

114,366 

1945 

23       5 

1845 

1  in  48.87 

1845 

20     3 

1846 

1.919 

10  yrs. 

New  York 

421,791 

1846 

23       1 

1840 

27.88 

Dr.  Stevens 

18 

1846 

11.060 

lyr.'46 
'45-«46 

Philada. 

101,345 

1845 

24       1 

1840 

48.92 

1645 

19    11 

1846 

5  861 

Whites 

'35— >46 

Baltimore 

124,331 

1848 

23       1 
Whites 

1840 

2937 

1848 

19     9 
Whites 

1648 

3258 

10  yrs. 
'35-'45 

Charleston 

20^261 

1640 

24       3 

Whites 

1810 

4a36 

1840 

35    111 
Whites 

1848 

.730 

10  yrs. 
Ml— '41 

N.  Orleans 

100,026 

1847 

24       1 

Whitea 

1830 

1939 

1841-1848 

26 

'41-'48 

5.177 

8  yrs. 

Ffavana 

162.506 

1841 

88 

35.87 

1841 

4.568 

10  yrs. 

Vera  Croz 

5.500 

24     6 

ISM 

Mexico 

170,000 

27.76 

1844 

6.122 

1844 

U.  Sutes 

I 

22       S 

N.  B. — In  some  of  the  cities,  the  population  is  estimated  by  adding 
the  ratios  of  increase^  where  known.  Of  Yera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  I 
hare  seen  no  publication  of  the  census ;  I  was  then  told  what  I  here 
9tate. 

The  calculations  have  been  made  in  great  haste,  and  under  many 
disadvantages.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cohen,  of  this  city,  has  much  aided  in 
those  relative  to  this  place ;  and  a  kind  friend,  who  would  blush  to 
see  his  name  in  print,  has  lent  me  much  aid  with  the  others. 
I  have  tried  to  make  them  correct.  In  the  haste  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  entire  preparation  of  this  report,  during  a  severe 
epidemic,  I  could  only  fill  up  its  details  by  snatches  of  anxious 
moments,  and  it  is  thrown  upon  the  charitable  indulgence  of  my 
compeers* 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Statement  of  the  WincU^  in  New  OrleanSj  hy  Months  and  Season*. 

AYEmAOB  9UKBEB  OF  DATS  BLOWIVO  FBOM  THE  KEBPECTITS  POUm  OF  TBE  COKPAflS. 
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February 

March 

April 
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September 
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Winter 

Spring 
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Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
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Spring 
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Autumn 

BY  THE  TEAR. 
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8» 

31 

If 

2i 
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2d 
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2i 

21 
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11 
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2i 
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6i 
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41 

6« 
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6 
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6* 
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2d 
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a. 
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2* 

w. 
2i 
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8* 

11 

4f 
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6* 

2} 
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2f 

4* 
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2« 
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4i 
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4i 
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6 
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2i 

2i 
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1 
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3i 
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If 

3i 

21 

2* 

1* 

2i 

4i 
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2 

4 

4* 

6i 

3* 
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6 

41 
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2 
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2 

U 

2f 

3 
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6f 

«f 
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16 
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9f 

4f 

8f 
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8f 

6i 

7 

61 

Si 

4f 

8f 
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3d 

3d 

2d 
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8th 

6th 
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3d 

4th 
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6th 

6th 

8th 
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3d 

4th 

6th 
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34i 

24| 

34 

Being  on  an  average  of  8 
>    yeara,  via.,  fh>m  1835  to 
1842|  incluaive. 


Averaffe  number  of  day**- 
>    winda  each  month  of  the 


aeaaon. 


i  I 


Total   number    of   day'i 
^    winds  each  aeaaon. 


/Relative  frequency  of  each 
wind  during  iocA 


( 


Relative  frequency  of  enek 
wind  during  the  ywu*. 


Total  number  of  day  a  noted  having  been  342f . 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Comparative  Statement  showing  the  Proportionate  number  at  each 
interval  of  AgeSj  in  every  10,000  Living^  in  Louisiana^  America^ 
and  England, 


• 

United 

Louisi- 

New 

England 

United 

Louisi- 

New 

Bogland 
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Sutea. 

ana. 

Orleans. 
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States. 

ana. 

Orleana. 
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• 

Wales. 

Wales. 

Under  6  vears 
6  and  under  10 

1744 

1933 

1239 

1324 

1417 

1476 

1206 

1197 

10         "        16 

1210 

1217 
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1089 

16         «        20 

1001 

1032 

949 
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20         ««        SO 

1816 

1882 

2168 

1780 

) 

30         "        40 

1160 

1216 

1766 

1289 
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3763 

4924 

4028 

40         «        60 
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666 

1010 

969 

s 

60         «        60 

436 

347 

433 

646 

60         "        70 

246 

169 

192 

440 

70         "        80 

113 

64 

81 

216 

.80         <'        90 

32 

14 

27 

69 

90  and  upwarda 

4 

4 

8 

6 

100  and  upwarda 

1 

2 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

H.— 10. 

Letter  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Louiiville^  Ky. 
By  L.  P.  Yandell,  M.  D. 

LouisYiLLE,  March  15, 1849. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  avail  myself  of  my  earliest  leisure  to  reply  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  me  in  your  circular  letter.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  submit  as  many  statistics  as  I  could 
have  wished  to  lay  before  the  Association ;  but  some  of  the  facts 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  present  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
public  hygiene,  and  will  not,  I  trust,  prove  wholly  uninteresting  to 
the  profession. 

Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River,  at  the  Falls,  lat.  88^  3'  N.,  long.  8^  45'  W.  from  Washington 
City,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  seventy  feet  above  low  water-mark, 
stretching  back,  and  gently  declining  from  the  river.  The  plateau 
is  constituted  of  sand  and  river  gravel,  intermingled  with  a  tenacious 
clay,  and  reposes  upon  a  friable  shale,  analogous  in  character  to  the 
Genesee,  State  of  New  York.  The  disintegration  of  this  slate  has 
imposed  upon  the  Louisville  plain  its  peculiar  features.  Everywhere, 
this  rock  forms  a  surface  remarkable  for  its  evenness;  and  the  soil 
which  it  produces,  as  it  crumbles  under  the  action  of  (be  air,  frost, 
and  water,  is  peculiarly  retentive  of  moisture.  Ponds  and  slashes 
are  abundant,  wherever  the  black  slate  constitutes  the  surface  rock. 

The  first  houses  erected  at  the  Falls,  were  built  in  the  midst  of 
ponds.  Entire  squares  of  the  city  are  now  pointed  out,  which  oc- 
cupy the  ancient  beds  of  ponds,  large,  and  deep  enough  to  float  a 
steamboat.  These  have  all  been  drained,  and  such  collections  of 
water  are  now  nowhere  to  be  seen  within  the  city  limits.  But,  south 
of  the  city,  and  extending  twenty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  is 
a  district  of  country  known  by  the  ominous  name  of  the  ^'  Pond 
Settlement,"  which  is  still  but  partially  reclaimed.  The  traveller,  as 
he  pursues  the  public  road  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  sees  on 
either  hand  a  continuous  chain  of  shallow  ponds,  until  he  reaches 
another  formation,  beyond  Salt  River. 
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Louisville  is  a  flourishing  city.  In  1780,  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  only  thirty  souls;  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  nambar 
of  its  inhabitants  had  increased  to  but  six  hundred.  In  1820,  it  had 
reached  four  thousand ;  in  1880,  ten  thousand;  now  it  may  be  stated 
at  fifty  thousand  souls. 

The  bed  of  the  riyer,  at  the  Falls,  is  composed,  of  the  uppermost 
strata,  of  the  gray,  or  cliff  limestone,  which,  as  well  as  the  slate 
superimposed  upon  it,  belongs  to  the  Devonian  system.  The  gray 
limestone  is  a  compact  rock,  and  its  hardness  at  this  point  is  increase 
by  the  immense  infusion  of  fossil  remains,  chiefly  corals;  and  the 
result  is,  that  it  yields  slowly  to  the  abrading  action  of  wat^r.  The 
black  slate  originally  overlapped  it  here*  It  is  of  a  soft  structure, 
and  is  rapidly  worn  away  by  the  stream.  In  these  facts,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  Falls.  The  river  has  washed  away  the  destruc- 
tible slate,  and  its  current  follows  the  dip  of  the  resisting  limestone. 
The  coral  reef,  and  the  superposition  of  the  slate  at  this  point,  may 
be  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  plateau,  which  forms  the  site  of  the  city,  having  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  river,  gives  a  slight  current  to  the  water,  which  falls 
upon  the  surface,  and  slowly  drains  the  ponds.  No  rock  is  near  the 
surface,  and  consequently  ditching  is  effected  with  facility.  It  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  much  in  that  important 
line  remains  to  be  done. 

Louisville,  while  it  stood  amid  its  ponds,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  sickly  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  com- 
monly called  ^^  the  graveyard  of  the  west."  It  is  now  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  healthy.  Intermittent  fever  was  a  regular  annual  visit- 
ant; and  occasionally  a  form  of  bilious  fever  prevailed,  rivalling 
yellow  fever  in  malignity,  and  threatening  to  depopulate  the  town. 
The  most  fatal  of  these  endemics  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
after  a  hot,  rainy  reason.  The  number  of  victims  from  it,  out  of  a 
population  less  than  five  thousand,  was  232."^  In  a  family,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  persons,  nineteen  were  sick  at  one  time,  and  in  some 
families,  every  individual  died.f  At  this  time,  only  one  street  in 
Louisville  was  paved,  and  within  its  limits  were  at  least  eight  ponds 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  most  of  which,  in  the  course  of  tbe 
autumn,  were  dried  up,  exposing  foul  bottoms  to  the  sun.;( 

*  Dr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  Philad.  Med.  JouriLi  toL  viiL 
t  Collins'  Kentncky,  p.  364. 
^  Vt.  J.  P.  Harrison,  op,  €itai. 
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Ten  years  after  this  fever  had  prevailed  with  such  fatality,  cholera 
appeared  in  Louisville.  From  the  severity  with  which  it  had  been 
visited  by  fevers,  the  citizens  expected  the  approach  of  this  pesti- 
lence with  painful  forebodings.  But  cholera  proved  milder  in  Louis- 
ville than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  Indeed,  it  hardly  at 
any  time  assumed  an  epidemic  character.  When  at  its  height,  the 
daily  average  number  of  deaths  from  it  were  only  about  seven,  as 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Li  Cincinnati,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  fatal  cases  occurred  in  twenty-seven  days.  On  one  day,  forty- 
two  persons  died,  or  one  out  of  every  six  hundred  inhabitants  then 
in  the  city.  In  Lexington,  the  mortality  was  still  greater.  This 
town,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  six  thousand,  lost  five  hun- 
dred of  its  inhabitants  with  cholera.  In  a  single  day,  sixty  deaths 
occurred,  which  was  one  to  every  hundred  of  its  population,  and  one 
to  every  fifty  actually  in  town.  These  facts  are  striking.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  establish  the  superiority  of  Louisville  over  its 
neighbours  in  respect  to  health.  In  the  progress  of  cholera  a  second 
time,  to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  the  fate  of  the  three  cities 
maybe  reversed;  but  the  statistics  afforded  by  its  former  prevalence 
are  worthy  of  being  noted. 

No  fever  approaching  in  malignity  to  the  endemic  of  1822,  has 
ever  since  appeared  in  the  city,  nor,  indeed,  had  one  ever  before 
appeared  of  so  fatal  a  character.  The  citizens  wore  awakened  by 
this  visitation  to  the  importance  of  taking  some  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  system  of 
internal  improvements  was  instituted,  which  has  been  in  operation 
ever  since.  The  ponds  have  all  disappeared.  The  streets  have 
generally  been  paved,  and  though  the  grading  is  defective,  and  can 
never  be  as  effectual  for  drainage  aa  it  might  be  rendered  on  a  less 
even  surface,  still  it  is  such  as  to  carry  off  the  rains  into  the  river, 
and  the  ditch  south  of  the  city.  In  most  of  the  gutters,  water  stands 
for  some  time  after  a  rain,  and,  becoming  green  in  the  summer  time, 
presents  a  forbidding  appearance.  But  the  quantity  which  thus  col- 
lects in  any  one  place  is  small,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  disease  has 
ever  been  traced  to  this  source. 

The  only  parts  of  Louisville  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unhealth- 
fulness  are  its  suburbs.  Beargrass,  a  small,  sluggish  stream,  with 
alluvial  banks,  which  empties  into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Third 
Street,  taints  the  air  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  ponds  send  up  their 

*  Br.  Drake,  Westein  Joura.  Med^  vol.  tl  p.  67. 
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effluvia  from  the  south;  and  the  extended  rock  of  the  Falls,  hH 
bare  by  the  retreating  riyer  in  dry  seasonSy  exhales  the  poison  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  inhabitants  along  Beargrass,  and  of  Water 
Street,  and  of  the  scattered  dwellings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  citj, 
are  sorely  afflicted  with  this  fever.  Now  and  then,  a  season  passei 
without  its  occurrence;  but  it  is  looked  for  by  people  in  these  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  by  the  residents  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  a  regular  visitant  in  autumn.  The  cause,  however,  is  giving 
way,  year  by  year,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the 
Pond  Settlement  will  be  reclaimed,  as  Louisville  has  been,  from  th« 
dominion  of  malaria.  The  infected  circle  is  receding.  In  1837, 
it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  reside  nearer  the  limits  of  the  city  thai 
Walnut  Street*  Now  Chestnut  Street  is  considered  healthy.  As 
we  go  from  the  suburbs  towards  the  crowded  parts,  the  chances  for 
health  increase;  and  as  the  new  streets  are  built  up,  a  barrier  to  the 
fever  poison  is  thrown  around  the  older  neighbourhoods.  Hence,  vf 
to  the  present  time,  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  tending  conr 
tinually  to  increase  its  salubrity. 

The  streets  and  alleys  are  cleansed  by  hand,  and  with  nearly  equal 
care ;  but,  owing  either  to  the  imperfection  of  the  system,  or  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  force  employed,  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  more  uncleanly  lanes  and  thoroughfares  than  Louisville 
exhibits.  The  refuse  from  the  houses  is  deposited  in  the  streets  and 
alleys,  and,  with  the  filth  produced  by  every  other  cause,  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  heaps,  until  the  period  comes  around  for  the  "cart- 
ers to  haul  it  away.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  is  the  neglected  condition  of  our  streets.  He  won- 
ders how  Louisville  can  be  healthy,  with  such  masses  of  putrescent 
matter  in  its  midst.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  this  respect, 
Louisville  does  not  compare  disadvantageously  with  any  city  of  equal 
size  in  the  country. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  which  secures  the  most  perfect  ventilation,  and  favours  their 
drying  fast  after  rains.  Many  of  the  alleys  are  closed  at  one  end, 
and  on  some  of  these  a  number  of  poor  families  reside  who  experi- 
ence the  evils  of  confined  air,  in  addition  to  the  discomforts  arising 
from  the  filth  that  must  accumulate  around  their  crowded  dwellings. 
The  houses  of  the  poor  are  generally  bad ;  not  only  small  and  badly 
ventilated,  but  built,  the  first  floor  on,  or  near  the  ground,  so  that 
they  are  damp  and  unwholesome.  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  a  family  is  generally  to  be  found  occupying  each  apart- 
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i  ment  of  a  building,  and  from  five  to  ten  persons  wiU  often  be  met 
i  with  in  a  room.  The  houses,  though  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
,1  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  so  open  as  to  expose  the  inmates  to 
i;  cold  in  winter,  and  when  fuel  is  dear  much  suffering  is  experienced 
^  from  this  cause*  They  are  warmed,  for  the  most  part,  bj  stoves ; 
,.  but  the  more  improvident  poor  are  not  suppUed  with  this  comfort, 
;  and  such  use  open  fireplaces. 

^      The  public  schools,  twentj-four  in  number,  are  open  to  children 
^  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  all  are  crowded.     The  system  is  one 
.  which  calls  for  reform  in  several  particulars.     Too  many  scholars 
,   are  congregated  in  a  room,  either  for  health,  or  for  mental  or  moral 
;,  improvement.     In  some,  there  are  as  many  as  130  ;  and  in  none, 
^  less  than  60.     The  largest  rooms  are  not  forty  feet  square,  and 
^  many  are  of  much  smaller  size.     The  children  are  kept  in  them 
^  from  three  to  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three 
:  hours  in  the  afternoon.     The  long  vacation  is  in  summer,  and  lasts 
^  six  or  seven  weeks.     The  health  of  the  children  is  good.     The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  several  schools  is  too  small.    It  is  not 
possible  for  the  children  to  take  exercise  in  the  small  yards  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  and  they  are  consequently  forced  into  the 
^  streets  to  enjoy  it.    Louisville,  by  a  &tal  oversight,  neglected  to 
;   provide  grounds,  when  she  might,  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of 
^   her  children,  and  now  the  opportunity  has  passed  away.    Fortu- 
nately,  her  streets  are  so  wide  that,  planted  as  they  are  with  fine 
'    trees,  this  evil  will  not  be  so  sorely  felt  as  it  would  be  in  cities  less 
happily  constructed.     Broadway,  when  graded  and  set  with  trees, 
;    according  to  the  plan  which  has  been  commenced,  will  afford  a  pro- 
menade as  beautiful  as  could  be  desired. 

The  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  is  the  only  receptacle  for  the  sick 
m  the  city.  It  is  a  well-constructed  charity,  under  the  control  of 
the  city  council,  where  marines  especially  are  received  and  attended 
to,  and  clinical  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  of  the  medical 
school.  The  means  for  ventilation  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  are  effectual.  In  all  the  churches,  the 
upper  window-sashes  can  be  lowered,  in  a  way  to  afford  circulation 
of  air  without  draughts  upon  the  congregation. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  which  are  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  deep.  After  passing  through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 
a  layer  of  tough  clay  is  reached,  upon  which  the  water  rests.  It  is 
largely  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  lime,  especially  the  carbonate; 
and,  in  some  of  the  more  ancient  wells,  gives  evidence  of  an  old  and 
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crowded  settlement.  There  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  projeci 
entertained  for  supplying  the  city  with  river  water.  Abundant  as 
is  the  present  supply,  and  excellent  as  is  the  quality  of  the  water  m 
most  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  clear  that  the  time  is  approaching  whea 
we  must  look  to  another  source,  and  we  are  admonished,  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  water  on  the  first  settled  streets,  that  it  is  near 
at  hand. 

From  the  statements  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  promi- 
nent source  of  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville  is  tbe  marshy 
surface  formed  by  the  black  slate,  and  that  this  source  is  being  gra- 
dually dried  up.  It  will  strike  the  observer  with  interest  that  the 
health  of  the  city  has  gone  on  improving,  pari  passuj  with  the 
draining  of  the  country.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  the  streets 
were  more  thoroughly  cleansed,  if  the  drainage  were  better ;  if  le^ 
water  stood  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  gutters ;  if  the  houses  of 
the  poor  were  better  built,  and  better  ventilated;  if  there  were  open 
squares  for  the  exercise  of  old  and  young ;  if  we  were  supplied  with 
pure  water  from  the  river:  but,  as  we  have  seen,  Louisville  has  been 
visited  with  no  malignant  fever  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Cholera  came  in  a  form  less  fatal  than  that  in  which  it 
appeared  at  Cincinnati,  and  far  less  than  that  in  which  it  prevailed 
at  Lexington.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  which  have  been  pre^- 
lent  in  those  cities,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  continue  up 
to  this  day  comparatively  strangers  here;  and  cholera  infantum  car- 
ried off  more  children  in  St.  Louis  in  a  week,  a  few  summers  since, 
than  it  did  in  Louisville  in  a  month.  My  experience  enables  me 
to  compare  this  city  with  Lexington,  and  with  Nashville  and  Mar- 
freesborough,  in  Tennessee  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
as  a  residence  for  children,  it  is  preferable  to  either  of  those  towns. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  city  where  a  more  numeroos 
infant  population  is  exhibited  on  the  streets,  or  where  the  children, 
in  their  ruddy  complexions  and  vivacious  movements,  give  better 
proofs  of  high  health. 

Some  years  since,  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  spread  of  cholera  over  the  western  country  in  18S2, 
and  1833,  it  was  particularly  fatal  in  those  places  where  a  limestone 
rock  is  the  prevailing  formation.'*'  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  in  this  communication,  and  will  simply  add,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  that  the  pestilence  was  fatal  in  any  locality  where 

*  Western  Journal,  vol.  viL  (new  series),  p.  152. 
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tlie  surface  rock  is  sandstone  or  slate.  If,  in  its  fature  progress, 
the  disease  should  be  found  to  conform  to  this  law,  the  fact  will 
acquire  great  importance.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  country, 
liouisville,  with  its  flat  marshy  surface,  is  the  spot  upon  which  the 
etiologist  would  hare  fixed  as  the  one  where  cholera  would  exhibit 
its  highest  virulence,  while  Lexington  had  every  prospect  of  escap- 
ing the  pestilence.  Lexington  and  Cincinnati,  Versailles,  Nashville, 
and  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  are  all  upon  the  same  limestone,  and 
cholera  was  fatal  in  all.  New  Albany,  four  miles  below  Louisville, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  on  the  same  geological  forma- 
tion, afforded  only  a  few  cases  of.  the  disease. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  P.  YANDELL. 

LovisYiLLX,  March  15M,  1849. 
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Letter  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Oincinnatu 
By  J.  P.  Harrison,  M.  D. 

Jambs  Wtnne,  M.  D., 
Ckainfian  of  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  the  questions  submitted  in  your  circular 
of  May  last,  I  beg  leave  to  return  the  following  replies: 

Qtiegtion  1. — Population  110,000;  the  city  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biyer ;  on  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by 
steep  hills  of  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  on  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  the  hills  jut  in,  leaving  a  space  of  only  about 
two  hundred  yards  free,  between  them  and  the  river.  The  city  stands 
on  two  terraces,  the  lower  of  which  is  liable  to  be  inundated  in  very 
high  floods  of  the  river.  These  terraces  are  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam — the  deposited  materials  of  a  long  prior  overflow  of  the 
river.  The  soil  is  alluvial;  the  sub-soil  sandy  and  gravelly.  The 
city  is  favourably  placed  for  rapid  drainage,  the  water  escaping 
along  the  streets  from  the  upper  and  lower  terraces  to  the  river. 

Qttestton  2. — The  character  of  the  town  in  reference  to  health  is 
very  good.  Near  the  White  Water  Canal,  which  runs  through  a  part 
of  the  city,  along  the  lower  terrace  at  the  west  end,  ague  and  fever 
is  somewhat  prevalent  in  autumn.  There  is  but  little  bilious  remit- 
tent fever  seen  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  In  the  more  crowded 
parts,  especially  among  our  German  population,  cholera  infantum  is 
very  fatal  during  the  hot  months.  This  fatality  is  attributable  to 
two  influences:  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  indigest- 
ible aliment. 

Question  3. — The  streets  and  alleys  are  laid  out  generally  for 
surface  drainage;  there  are  but  few  sewers;  the  drainage  is  not  well 
accomplished  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
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Qtiestian  4. — The  streets  are  cleansed  by  scavengers  hired  by  the 
city  authority;  but  the  streets  are  not  kept  in  as  clean  a  state  as 
they  should  be ;  the  courts  and  alleys  are  cleansed  whenever  the 
streets  are;  the  refuse  from  the  houses,  such  as  kitchen  refuse  and 
ashes,  is  thrown  into  the  streets;  the  hogs  devour  what  they  will, 
or  can,  and  the  remainder  is  taken  up  by  the  scavenger  carts  about 
every  three  weeks.  The  street  manure  is  thrown  on  the  wharves  to 
extend  accommodation  to  the  river  landing.  It  is  very  rarely  car- 
ried into  the  country,  as  the  soil  does  not  require  any  kind  of  manure. 

Question  5. — The  streets  are  wide;  the  ventilation  free.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  courts  or  alleys  built  up  and  closed  at  the  end« 
The  houses  of  the  poor  are  generally  good;  but,  as  in  all  cities  of 
any  magnitude,  too  many  persons  among  the  poor  occupy  the  same 
building.  Among  the  Germans  especially,  eight  or  ten  families  are 
seen  to  occupy  the  same  house — a  family  in  each  room.  This  is 
not  common  among  the  native  portion  of  our  population.  The  houses 
of  the  poor  are  warmed  by  stoves  or  grates,  in  which  the  bituminous 
coal  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  other  points  below  that  city  on  the  river  is 
burnt.  Wood  is  burnt  by  some  few  families  in  air-tight  stoves. 
Among  the  more  wealthy  families,  the  stone  coal  is  consumed  in 
grates,  or  the  houses  are  warmed  by  heated  air  from  cellar  furnaces. 

Qusstion  6. — The  system  of  public  schools  is  founded  on  entire 
freedom,  without  any  payment  of  fees,  supported  by  a  public  tax. 
The  teachers  are  e£Scient  in  every  sense ;  the  children  well  taught  in 
the  common  elements  of  a  sound  English  education.  The  children 
are  allowed  oertain  periods  of  the  day  for  exercise,  half  an  hour 
being  given  them,  for  that  purpose,  between  the  regular  school  hours. 
They  are  received  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  rooms 
are  large,  well  aired,  with  good  pitch  of  ceiling — ^in  brick  buildings 
especially  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  in 
each  edifice — ^four  large  rooms  in  each  edifice.  During  July  and 
August,  vacation  is  allowed;  perhaps  during  six,  but  I  think,  eight 
weeks. 

Question  7. — There  is  but  one  hospital,  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
which  receives  the  boatmen  from  our  steamboats,  and  other  river 
craft,  as  well  as  the  sick  poor  of  the  city.  There  is  an  appendage 
to  the  hospital,  called  the  Pest  House,  to  which  small-pox  patients 
^re  taken;  this  building  is  in  a  distant  spot,  with  no  dwellings  near 
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it.  The  township  trustees,  who,  by  law,  have  the  oversight  of  the 
r:  hospital,  appoint  four  physicians  not  attached  to  the  hospital,  who 
iv  attend  the  poor  tkt  their  houses.  These  physicians  receive  an  an- 
i'  nual  remuneration  from  the  township  trustees.  The  public  buildings 
<:•  are  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  provision  for  public  grounds  or 
:       squares. 

a 

\i  Question  8. — The  town  is  supplied  by  hydrants  from  a  large  re- 

.«       servoir,  filled  by  steam-worked  machinery;  the  Ohio  River,  above  the 

[;       city,  supplies  the  water.    It  is  liable  to  become  turbid  in  winter,  but 

is  very  clear  during  the  summer;  it  is  abundant  and  salubrious. 

* 

Question  9. — Our  municipal  regulations  are  pretty  good;  neither 
very  stringent,  nor  altogether  void  of  effectiveness;  on  the  whole, 
^       rather  leaning  to  the  side  of  laxity. 

^  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  P.  HARRISON. 

i  CiircxKKATT,  Dee.  4<A,  1848. 
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The  Tellow  Fever  Quarantine  at  New  Orleans. 
ByE.  D.  Fennbb,  M.D. 

Jahbs  Wtnnb,  M.  D. 

D:b^r  Sir:  Your  favour  of  the  20tli  of  May  last,  informing  me 
that  I  had  been  honoured  by  the  American  Medical  Association  with 
an  appointment  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene,  came  duly  to 
hand,  and  at  once  prompted  the  determination,  on  my  part,  to  un- 
dertake the  task.  But,  little  did  I  then  know  what  difficulties  and 
interruptions  I  should  have  to  contend  with.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
passed  through  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  what  might  be 
called  two  epidemics  of  cholera,  all  which  has  so  completely  occupied 
my  time  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
request  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  regret  this  the  more,  as  the 
occasion  presented  by  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  return 
of  about  thirty  thousand  men  from  that  country,  afforded  such 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  investigate  the  point  to  which  you 
have  invited  my  special  attention,  viz.,  the  contagum  of  yellow  fever. 
In  view  of  the  task  before  me,  I  made  ample  memoranda  of  the 
principal  facts  presented,  but  am  now  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  cutting  you  off  with  a  few  brief  extracts  from  my  journal, 
and  adding  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  A  more  full  detail 
of  such  information  as  I  have  obtained  will  perhaps  appear  in  our 
medical  journal  at  a  future  time,  or  in  a  contemplated  work  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans. 

You  inform  me  that  ^Hhe  Sanitary  Report  of  New  Orleans  is 
confided  to  Dr.  Barton" — and  request  that  I  will  ^'examine  and 
report  upon  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  with  the  view  of  showing 
how  far  it  may  be  affected  by  hygienic  measures,  and  what  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  result  from  our  present  quarantine  regula- 
tions." 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my  worthy  colleague  has  performed 
the  task  assigned  him,  and  I  doubt  not  his  report  will  be  read  with 
interest.    Dr.  Barton  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  topography 
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and  diseases  of  New  Orleans  and  lower  Louisiana,  and  ought  to  be 
as  well  qualified  as  any  one  in  the  State  to  make  a  report  concerning 
them. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  ever  existed  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  yellow  fever  at  this  and  the  neighbouring  places  where  it 
has  preyailed  for  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  past.  Whilst  some 
have  contended  that  it  is  a  specific  disease,  introduced  from  the  West 
Indies  into  New  Orleans  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
Louisiana  was  a  colony  of  Spain,  others,  comprising  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  observers,  have  been  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  endemic  malarial  fevers  occurring 
at  irregular  intervals.  One  party  contends  that  it  may  be  spread 
or  propagated  by  means  of  infection  or  contagion.  This  ia  unequivo- 
cally denied  by  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  third  party 
which  entertains  some  of  the  opinions  belonging  to  both. 

For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace  the  history 
of  yellow  fever  from  the  time  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Orleans.    I  have  not  yet  finished  the  investigation ;  but  from  the 
lights  before  me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  never  prevailed 
here  previous  to  the  year  1793.     In  some  old  historical  records,  there 
is  a  vague  allusion  to  it  at  an  earlier  date ;  but  our  full  and  reliable 
accounts  only  extend  back  to  the  period  mentioned.   I  have  recently 
conversed  with  five  most  respectable,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  old 
gentlemen,  who  settled  in  this  city  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  that  is,  from  1797  to  1804.     They  all  say  the 
disease  was  spoken  of  familiarly  when  they  first  came  here.     One  of 
them  (Col.  Manuel  White,  who  came  here  in  1801)  recollects  well 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  yellow  fever  was  a  disease  brought  into 
New  Orleans  from  the  West  Indies,  not  many  years  previously* 
Another  (Mr.  Joseph  Saul,  who  came  in  December  1803,  and  es* 
tablished  the  first  branch  of  the  old  United  States  Bank)  says  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Robert  Dow,  an  eminent  Scotch 
physician,  who  had  then  been  practising  medicine  in  this  city  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  and  he  recollects  distinctly  having  often  heard 
Dr.  Dow  remark  that,  previous  to  the  year  1798,  he  had  never  seen  (A 
this  place  any  othtr  than  the  ordinary  intermittent  and  remitted 
bUious  fevers  of  southern  latitudeSy  and  that  they  readily  yielded  to 
mild  treatment;  but  that,  in  the  year  mentioned,  being  the  sameas  ths^ 
in  which  Philadelphia  was  so  severely  scourged,  yellow  fever  mad® 
its  appearance  in  New  Orleans,  and  continued  afterwards  to  do  so 
at  irregular  intervals.    Dr.  Dow  continued  to  practice  here  till 
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about  the  year  1824,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  there  lived 
nearly  twenty  years  longer.  Mr.  Beverly  Chew  came  here  in  1797. 
He  recollects  hearing  much  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1794  and  1796. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr.  Dow.  Mr.  McDonough  and 
Mr.  Farkwood,  who  settled  here  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
have  recently  given  in  statements  similar  to  the  foregoing.  All 
these  intelligent  old  gentlemen,  who  have  lived  here  so  long  and 
seen  so  much  of  the  disease,  had  long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  yellow  fever  originates  in  this  place,  and  is  not  contagious. 
These  opinions  are  maintained  by  all  the  early  medical  writers  on 
the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans,  whose  essays  I  have  been  able  to 
find.  Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  progress  of  the  disease 
at  this  place,  a  subject  on  which  I  might  greatly  enlarge,  let  me  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  consideration  of  hygienic  measures  and  quaran- 
tine  regulations. 

My  worthy  colleague.  Dr.  Barton,  will  doubtless  lay  before  the 
Association  all  the  information  that  may  be  desired  respecting  the 
topography  and  sanitary  condition  of  New  Orleans.  He  will  pro- 
bably show  that,  although  much  has  been  incidentally  done  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  mu^h  more  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
hope  for  "^any  decided  mitigation  or  expulsion  of  our  city's,  great 
scourge.  In  fact,  hardly  anything  has  ever  been  done  expressly 
with  the  view  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city.  All  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  (and 
they  have  been  both  extensive  and  costly),  were  almost  exclusively 
designed  to  facilitate  commerce  and  business.  But  you  wish  to 
know  of  me  "how  far  yellow  fever  may  be  affected  by  hygienic 
measares?"  When  I  look  around  me,  and  see  a  large  number  of 
people  living  but  a  short  distance  off",  exposed  to  the  same  sun,  winds, 
and  rains,  drinking  the  same  water,  eating  nearly  the  same  food, 
and  yet  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  I  can  but  imagine  that  much 
might  be  effected.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  there  must  be 
soTnething  within  the  city  which  gives  rise  to  the  morbific  cause. 
Nor  can  I  abandon  the  belief  that  what  it  is  may,  by  diligent  search, 
be  discovered  and  removed. 

As  for  the  old  delusion,  that  yellow  fever  is  brought  into  New 
Orleans  from  the  West  Indies,  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other  place,  and 
might  be  kept  away  by  quarantines,  I  need  only  say  that  the  expe- 
riment has  long  since  been  fairly  tried,  and  it  signally  failed.  It  is 
but  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  we  still  have  amongst  us  intelligent 
men,  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  quarantines,  and  i^re  anxious  to 
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see  the  experiment  tried  again.  So  recently  as  1847,  the  legislature 
had  the  subject  before  it,  and  came  near  adopting  the  measure. 
Fortunately,  it  failed,  and  I  trust  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  will  serve  to  explode  the  idea  altogether.  The  following  is  s 
summary  of  the  legislation  in  this  State  on  the  subject  of  quaran- 
tines, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  :— 

The  first  act  is  dated  March  17th,  1818,  and  is  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Health,  and  Health  Office,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  malignant,  pestilential,  and  infectious  dis- 
ease into  the  city  of  New  Orleans."  This  act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  quarantine,  a  lazaretto,  &;c. 

The  second  act  was  passed  on  the  6th  March,  1819  ;  repeals  the 
first  act,  and  orders  the  sale  of  the  lazaretto,  and  everything  cou- 
nected  with  the  quarantine  establishment. 

The  third  act  was  passed  on  the  17th  February,  1821,  and  is 
entitled  '^An  act  to  provide  against  the  introduction  of  infectioiu 
diseases,"  &c.  This  act  again  constitutes  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
establishes  a  quarantine  ground. 

The  fourth  act  was  passed  on  the  19th  February,  1825 ;  repeals 
the  last  act,  but  gives  the  City  Council  power  to  pass  quarantine 
laws. 

So  far  as  I  have  as  yet  ascertained,  the  City  Council  has  never 
passed  any  laws  on  the  subject ;  and  thus  quarantine  regolatioos 
were  permitted  to  sleep  until  the  winter  of  1847-8,  when  another 
ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  revive  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  quarantines  of  1818  and  1821  were  not  rigidly  enforced,  and 
therefore  did  not  afford  )a  fair  experiment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
heard  that  they  were  most  rigidly  enforced,  and  only  abandoned 
when  they  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  you  some 
information  respecting  the  operation  of  quarantines  at  Natchez  and 
Vicksburg,  two  towns  or  cities  on  the  Mississippi  River,  above  New 
Orleans.  There  are  two  villages  between  Natchez  and  Yicksboig} 
viz.,  Rodney  and  Grand  Gulf.  The  first  epidemic  of  yellow  ferer 
that  ever  prevailed  at  Natchez  occurred  in  1817.  Since  then,  it  h»3 
prevailed  at  irregular  intervals  (one  as  long  as  twelve  years),  though 
"  there  have  been  a  few  cases  almost  every  year,"  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  a  distinguished  practitioner  of 
that  place. 

The  first  epidemic  that  ever  prevailed  at  Vicksburg  occurred  in 
1841.    Since  that  time,  there  have  been  two  or  three  epidemics,  but 
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80  mild  as  to  cause  doubts  amongst  some  of  the  physicians  of  the 
place  as  to  their  being  true  yellow  fever.  It  is  not  denied,  however, 
that,  among  the  few  that  died  each  year,  were  several  well-marked 
instances  of  black  vomit.  The  village  of  Rodney  was  scourged  by 
a  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  for  the  first  time,  in  1843,  and 
by  a  milder  one  in  1847.  Grand  Gulf  has,  so  far,  been  entirely 
exempt,  excepting  such  cases  as  were  brought  there  on  steamboats, 
and  these  have  occurred  every  year  when  the  disease  prevailed  in 
New  Orleans ;  but  no  instance  is  known  of  its  having  been  communi- 
cated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

I  am  informed  that,  about  the  time  quarantine  was  first  established 
at  New  Orleans,  it  was  likewise  established  at  Natchez,  and  in  like 
manner  abandoned,  after  a  few  years'  trial.  In  1841,  it  was  again 
established,  and  has  continued  in  force,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require, 
ever  since ;  but  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that,  during 
the  time  (a  period  of  eight  years),  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without 
presenting  a  few  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  some  a  considerable 
number. 

After  the  severe  epidemic  of  1841,  quarantine  was  established  at 
Yicksburg,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  with  results  very 
similar  to  those  at  Natchez. 

There  has  never  been  any  quarantine  either  at  Rodney  or  Grand 
Gulf.  As  before  stated,  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  at  the  former 
place,  but  never  at  the  latter. 

Bayou  Sara  and  St.  Francisville,  two  villages  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  about  half  way  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  present 
some  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  yellow  fever.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  you  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  Dr.  P.  B.  M'Kelvy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  physicians  in  that  region.  The  letter  is  dated  St. 
Francisville,  March  20th,  1849.     The  Dr.  says  :— 

"I  recollect  but  one  case  of  yellow  fever  before  the  autumn  of 
1839,  which  was  brought  here  from  New  Orleans,  and  died.  No 
other  cases  occurred.  In  1839,  the  fever  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent.  How  it  originated,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  first  recognized 
case  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Banta,  a  resident  of  the  place. 
This  epidemic  was  confined  to  Bayou  Sara.  No  case  occurred  on 
the  Hill,  or  in  St.  Francisville,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  river  bank.  One  case,  however,  died  in  St.  Francisville,  having 
been  brought  from  Bayou  Sara.  From  that  period  until  1843, 1 
do  not  remember  having  seen  or  heard  of  a  case.     In  1843,  i^^ 
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epidemic  seemed  to  be  confined  to  this  village  (St.  Francisville). 
No  case  occurred  under  the  Hill  or  at  Bayou  Sara,  that  I  know  of. 
A  remarkable  peculiarity  attended  this  epidemic:  although  there 
were  many  persons  residing  in  the  village  but  partially  acclimated, 
no  individual  was  attacked  or  died  but  those  who  were  Creoles  of  the 
parish  or  State,  or  had  resided  here  for  many  years.  I  was  not 
able  at  that  time  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  beyond  the  pT^ 
cincts  of  the  village.  The  same  year  they  had  the  fever  in  Wood- 
ville  (1844);  we  had  four  cases  here,  originating  in  that  place;  three 
recovered,  one  died;  he  had  the  black  vomit  when  he  arrived,  and 
lived  but  a  few  hours.  No  other  cases  occurred.  In  1846, 1  recollect 
one  case  brought  from  New  Orleans  early  in  the  season — that  is,  he 
was  taken  with  the  fever  a  week  or  ten  days  after  his  arrival; 
he  died.  Some  five  or  six  weeks  subsequently,  an  epidemic  of  a  very 
mild  type  broke  out  simultaneously  here  and  at  the  Bayou — onlj 
two  bad  cases,  one  of  which  died.  Neither  of  them  had  been  in  any 
p)ay  exposed  to  any  other  than  heal  caicses.  1848.  One  case  ongin- 
ated  here — ^had  not  been  out  of  the  village  or  to  the  city  for  some 
months;  unacclimated;  died.  No  other  cases.  During  the  periods 
embraced  in  the  above  remarks,  the  intercourse  between  this  place 
and  Bayou  Sara,  on  the  river  bank,  and  between  that  and  Neir 
Orleans,  was  free  and  uninterrupted  at  all  times." 

For  the  information  of  the  reader,  I  may  state  that  the  village  of 
Bayou  Sara  extends  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  hill  in  the  rear. 
St.  Francisville  is  located  on  the  high  grounds  directly  back,  not 
quite  a  mile  distant.  No  quarantine  has  ever  been  established  at 
these  places.  A  semi-weekly  line  of  packets  runs  constantly  be 
tween  them  and  New  Orleans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  nnm* 
ber  of  steamboats  always  running  on  the  river. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  since  steamboats  first  began  to  nm 
on  the  Mississippi  River  (1812),  thousands  of  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  persons  who  had  contracted  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
travelled  away  on  these  boats,  and  either  died  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, or  at  some  of  the  various  landings  along  the  river  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Tet  the  first  epidemic  of  this  disease  ever 
known  above  this  city  occurred  at  Natchez  in  1817 — ^the  first  at 
Vicksburg  in  1841,  and  the  first  at  Rodney  in  1843.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  few  remarkable  instances  hare 
been  presented,  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  at  small  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Louisiana,  commencing  from  the  arrival  of  cases  jnst 
from  New  Orleans.     My  time  will  not  allow  me  at  present  to  exam- 
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ine  the  connection,  whether  dependent  on  cotiBequence  or  coinci- 
dence. 

In  1844,  there  occurred  an  extraordinary  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
at  the  little  town  of  Woodyille,  situated  in  the  interior  and  southern 
part  of  Mississippi,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  river  at  Bayou 
Sara.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal^ 
may  be  found  full  accounts  of  it  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Kil- 
patrick  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Stone.  These  gentlemen  took  antagonistic 
grounds  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  former  contended  that 
it  was  imported  in  the  person  of  a  transient  Methodist  preacher, 
who  had  recently  arrived  there  from  Galveston,  Texas,  passing 
through  New  Orleans,  at  both  of  which  places  yellow  fever  was  pre- 
vailing to  quite  a  moderate  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
contended  that  it  was  evidently  of  local  origin.  To  say  the  least, 
it  would  appear  very  strange  that  a  disease  could  be  transported  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  person, 
or  summer  wardrobe,  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  thus  propagate 
itself  in  a  place  where  siLch  a  disease  never  prevailed  before;  whilst 
four  cases  went  from  Woodville  to  St.  Francisville,  where  the  disease 
had  prevailed  before^  only  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  jet  failed  to 
spread  amongst  the  inhabitants;  as  has  just  been  shown  by  Dr. 
McKelvy. 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  William  McCraven,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
some  interesting  information  concerning  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  yellow  fever  at  that  place ;  but  am  compelled  to  withhold  it  till 
a  future  time. 

Let  me  now  return  to  New  Orleans,  and  briefly  allude  to  such  facts 
bearing  on  the  contagion  or  infection  of  yellow  fever  as  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation  since  the  year  1841,  in  the  latter  part  of 
which  I  came  here  to  live.  In  this  year,  there  was  a  memorable 
epidemic,  and  the  few  believers  in  the  importation  of  yellow  fever 
contended  strenuously  that  the  disease  was  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  on  board  the  ship  "  Talma."  I  have  not  before  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  attendant  circumstances;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that 
but  few  persons  believed  that  the  disease  was  introduced  from  abroad, 
whilst  the  great  majority,  as  well  physicians  as  intelligent  citizens, 
entertained  no  doubt  that  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  about  the 
time  the  "Talma"  arrived  with  sick  on  board,  was  a  mere  coincidence. 
It  was  just  about  the  time  the  epidemics  generally  commence  here. 

We  had  moderate  epidemics  in  1842,  '8,  and  '4.    I  made  it  my 
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special  study,  and  noted  carefully  the  facts  attending  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  disease  each  year.  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  them 
at  present  for  want  of  time,  but  I  declare  to  you  that  I  Batv  nothing 
calculated  to  sustain  the  position  that  the  disease  was  imported  in 
those  years. 

In  1845,  there  was  a  complete  exemption  from  yellow  feyer. 
There  may  have  been  a  single  case  of  doubtful  character  admitted 
into  the  Charity  Hospital. 

In  1846,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  deaths  from 
yellow  fever.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  partook  very  much  of  a  typhoid  type — ^hemorrhages  and 
black  vomit,  in  some  instances,  occurring  as  late  as  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  days.  In  the  history  of  yellow  fever,  this  year  should 
be  memorable  as  the  first  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  attending  it. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgicd 
Journal^  Nos.  2  and  8,  you  may  find  some  memoranda  of  passing 
events,  made  at  the  time,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you.  It  will 
there  appear  that,  during  that  summer,  which  was  remarkably  vet 
and  warm,  about  15,000  men  from  the  interior  and  upper  country 
passed  through  this  city  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Ko 
Grande.  Most  of  them  were  necessarily  detained  here  about  two 
weeks,  commencing  a  camp  life  and  exposed  to  very  bad  weather. 
In  the  month  of  August,  about  six  thousand  Louisiana  volunteers, 
not  one-fourth  of  whom,  perhaps,  had  suffered  yellow  fever,  were 
discharged,  and  sent  back  from  Mexico.  The  city  was  a  perfect 
thoroughfare  for  unacclimated  persons;  and  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  was  but  little  sickness.  It  fortunately  happened  to  be  one  of 
our  healthy  years;  otherwise  the  mortality  must  have  been  terrific. 
Intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  where  yellow  fever  was  pretty 
bad  this  year,  was  uninterrupted;  but  we  had  no  access  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  was  no  yellow  fever  on  the  Rio  Grande.  So  maci 
for  1846. 

In  1847,  we  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  epidemics  that  ever 
scourged  our  city.  Jn  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  No.  2,  Sept.  1848,  may  be  found  a  rude  ac- 
count of  this  epidemic,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  parti- 
culars. In  the  month  of  March,  the  famous  city  of  Vera  Crot) 
generally  considered  the  favourite  abode  of  yellow  fever,  succumbed 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  our  commander,  General  Scott,  and  was 
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retained  by  ns  till  the  close  of  the  war.  The  main  body  of  our 
forces  being  directed  to  that  line,  which  led  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Vera  Croz  necessarily  became  almost  as  great  a  thoroughfare  as 
New  Orleans.  The  new  levies  were  constantly  pouring  in  that  direc- 
tion, whilst  the  sick  and  discharged  were  likewise  returning.  Now 
the  advocates  of  imparted  infection  were  confident  of  witnessing 
a  brilliant  illustration  of  their  position;  whilst  the  imparti^  seeker 
after  truth  was  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity  for  investigation. 
I  can  only  here  briefly  mention  the  result,  having  carefully  noted  all 
the  first  cases  that  occurred  in  this  city.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
and  continued  intercourse  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  Orleans, 
yellow  fever  prevailing  at  the  former  place  all  the  time,  but  few  cases 
were  brought  over  to  this  city,  and  the  most  careful  inquiry  I  could 
make,  did  not  bring  to  light  one  single  instance  in  which  it  teas  eoTn* 
municated  directly  to  any  person  either  m  New  Orleans  or  Lafayette^ 
a  town  joining  us  above.  This  position  is  fully  sustained  by  our 
Board  of  Health  in  its  published  proceedings,  as  follows: — 

"  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Monday j  July  12thy  1847. — 
******  Five  deaths  from  yellow  fever  have  occurred  in  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  two  or  three  cases  are  still  under  treatment  in  that 
institution.  They  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  city,  and  no 
facts  have  come  to  light  to  prove  any  connection  between  these 
cases  and  the  fever  prevailing  at  Vera  Cruz  or  other  foreign  ports. 

(Signed)  «W.  P.  HORT,  Chairman. 

"A.  Hester,  Secretary.'' 

I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  report  some  of  the 
interesting  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is  based. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  year,  1848,  which  derives  especial  im- 
portance from  the  facts  that  in  it  the  Mexican  war  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  that  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  middle  of  August, 
our  whole  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men,  returned 
home — the  greater  part  passing  through  Vera  Cruz,  and  nearly  all 
coming  directly  to  New  Orleans,  without  affording  a  single  instance 
in  which  yellow  fever  was  communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  can  bring  the  united  testimony  of 
the  army  medical  staff  engaged  here,  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 
I  have  full  memoranda  of  the  principal  circumstances  attending  the' 
return  of  our  army  and  the  sickness  of  the  season,  which  I  hope  to 
publish  in  the  July  nimiber  of  our  Medical  Journal. 
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It  maj  not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  coomder- 
ation  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  various  forms  of  fwer  whick 
usually  prevail  at  this  place.  In  the  New  OrUofM  Medied  aJi 
Surgteal  Journal^  vol.  v.  No.  1  (July,  1848),  may  be  found  some 
statistics  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Ho«> 
pital,  showing  the  monthly  and  annual  admissions  of  the  different 
forms  of  fevers  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  1841  to  1848,  From 
that  paper  I  extract  the  following  concluding  remarks : — 

"From  these  tables,  it  appears  there  were  admitted,  of  all  Idndi 
of  fever,  19,446  cases — of  which  9991  were  marked*  *t»i«r»i«tf<fit* 
Add  to  which  26  cases  marked  ^pemiciaus*  and  ^malignant  inte^ 
mittent,'  and  257  marked  'canffestive'  (which  is  a  form  of  intermit- 
tent), and  you  will  have  10,274  intermittent,  or  more  than  on^hB^ 
of  the  whole  amount  hy  llOS. 

"  The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  prevalence  of  whit 
is  marked  ^intermittent  fever ^  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  wm 
seven  years : — 


Spring. 

Sammer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

1841 

112 

408 

177 

92 

1842 

119 

453 

394 

185 

1843 

85 

208 

413 

137 

1844 

117 

469 

732 

231 

1845 

180 

858 

664 

206 

1846 

286 

569 

1045 

218 

1847 

891 

508 

691 

602 

Totals        1240  2963  4116  1621 

'^  Is  it  not  curious  to  note  the  gradual  increase  and  decline  d 
intermittent  fever  at  this  hospital,  and  also  the  remarkable  M 
that  this  form  of  fever  is  never  entirely  absent?  not  even  at  tk 
zenith  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  yellow  fever !  In  August,  1847? 
when-  there  were  admitted  1611  cases  of  yellow  fever^  there  vfl« 
also  admitted  74  cases  of  intermittent. 

"  Two  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves,  via.,  T^ 
portion  of  aU  this  intermittent  fever  really  originated  in  Ifev  Of- 
leans  f  and  in  what  part  of  the  city  did  most  of  it  occur  f 

"  The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  certainly  a  great  thoroughfartj  ^ 
has  a  larger  transient  or  floating  population  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  be  found.    It  is  accessible  by  ships,  steamboats,  and  land  car- 


riage.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low,  level,  and  very  fertile  country, 
Laving  a  large  number  of  free  white  labourers.  This  class  is  en- 
gaged in  the  country  principally  in  draining  wet  land,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  mechanic  arts.  About  the  city,  it  is  also  engaged 
in  draining  the  suburbs,  but  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  street 
labour,  such  as  paving,  draying,  loading  and  unloading  ships  and 
steamboats  on  the  levee.  Their  residences  are  chiefly  in  the  newer 
and  more  retired  parts  of  the  city,  where  rents  are  cheapest ;  but 
they  are  also  interspersed  amongst  those  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

'^Now  the  Charity  Hospital  is  opened  ffratuitously  to  all  indigent 
invalids,  male  and  female,  white  or  coloured ;  and  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  admission.  This  charity  is  only  offered  to  the  indigent; 
but  pay  wards  are  provided  for  those  who  are  able  to  afford  a  mode- 
rate compensation. 

'^  I  believe  it  has  been  established  that  the  poorer  classes  suffer 
everywhere  more  than  any  others  from  all  kinds  of  fevers.  Such 
is  certainly  the  fact  here,  where  the  usual  exciting  cav^es^  such  as 
intemperance,  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  &c.,  are  very  potent.  The 
records  of  the  Charity  Hospital  do  not  afford  any  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  residence  in  New  Orleans.  The  question  is 
asked,  and  the  time  stated;  but  the  clerk  informed  me  that  he  made 
no  distinction  between  a  residence  in  the  city  proper  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  house  surgeon  and  one  of  the  clerks  gave 
the  opinion  that  most  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  occurred 
amongst  the  labourers  in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  the  city.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  labourers  on  the  levee,  streets,  and  canals  furnish 
the  greatest  number  of  all  hinds  of  fever  at  this  place.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  those  localities  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
which  afiTord  the  greatest  amount  of  intermittent  fever,  also  afford 
the  greatest  amount  of  remittent,  bilious,  and  yellow  fevers ;  more- 
over, that  they  are  aU  closely  allied  affections.  **♦**• 

******  "  One  more  reference  to  the  statistics,  and  I  have 
done.  It  appears  that  the  total  admissions  of  all  diseases  into  the 
main  building  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  during  the  above  stated 
period  of  seven  years,  was  45,713— of  which  19,445  were  {ot  fevers; 
and  of  these  last,  10,274  were  for  the  different  forms  of  intermit- 
tent fever.'' 

Here  necessity  compels  me  to  close  my  report,  leaving  me  to 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  perform  the  task  assigned  me 
with  more  satisfaction  both  to  you  and  myself.    Having  attended 
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the  first  National  Medioal  Gonyentioii,  whiob  met  in  Kew  York  ia 
1846»  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  proeeedings^  and  w<nild 
gladly  contribute  anything  in  n^  power  towards  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  its  great  ob^ecds. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  Jaxmb  Wtnvx,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of^  Committee     ) 
on  IhMie  Hygiene^  American  MediecU  AuodaUon.       i 

Nxw  OkXiXasi,  La^  April  16,  1849. 
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On  the  Influence  upon  Health  of  the  Introduction  of  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  large  proportion  into  the  Dietary  of  Children  and  the 
Labouring  Classes.  By  Sahxtel  Jackson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thb  attention  of  the  Committee  was  directed  to  an  investigation 
of  the  influences  exerted  by  the  extensive  introduction  of  tea  and 
coffee  into  the  dietary  of  children;  and  also  the  effects  produced  on 
the  health  of  the  labouring  classes  by  the  substitution  of  those  luxu- 
ries for  food. 

In  the  above  proposition,  the  facts  assumed,  it  is  believed,  do  not 
require  the  verification  of  statistical  evidence,  which  could  only  be 
procured  by  considerable  personal  sacrifice  and  labour.  They  are 
matters  of  constant  and  familiar  observation  to  every  one,  and  are 
daily  forced  on  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners.  The  large 
consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  in  this  country  tends  to-  corroborate 
indirectly  the  statements  asserted.  In  no  other  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  is  it  as  great  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  the  custom  of  our  people,  that,  as  soon  as 
children  are  able  to  sit  at  meals,  they  are  placed  at  the  family  table, 
and  partake  of  the  same  food  as  adults.  The  food  especially  adapted 
to  the  digestive  organs  and  the  nutrition  of  children,  when  it  is  pro- 
vided as  often  occurs,  is,  however,  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  poorer  classes,  the  evil  of  a  common  diet  for  all  ages  cannot 
probably  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  productive  of  the  greater 
mortality  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  But  this  injurious  practice, 
which  with  the  poor  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  misfortune,  is 
followed  by  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  above  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  In  them  it  is  most  condemnable,  and  can  be  excused  only 
on  the  plea  of  ignorance  and  want  of  thought. 

It  is  a  subject  of  not  less  notoriety  that  coffee  and  tea  are  em- 
ployed extensively,  as  articles  of  food,  by  various  classes  of  our 
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population.  Tea,  coffee,  and  bread  are  the  breakfast  and  snpp^; 
and  tea,  bread,  and  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  modicum  of  meat, 
are  the  dinner  of  thousands  in  every  portion  of  oar  country.  They 
are  the  food  of  children  as  of  adults. 

The  classes  in  which  this  kind  of  alimentation  prevails  are  female 
teachers,  seamstresses,  factory  women,  weavers,  tradesmen,  small 
retailers,  clerks  with  families,  and  others  living  on  restricted  means, 
and  very  generally  farmers  in  the  country. 

The  inducement  for  its  adoption  is  its  economy,  as  to  money,  time, 
and  fuel.  A  meal  of  coffee  or  tea,  and  bread,  or  the  addition  of  pota- 
toes, for  a  small  family,  will  not  cost  beyond  a  few  cents,  while  it 
requires  but  little  fuel  and  a  very  short  time  for  its  preparation. 
Tea  and  coffee  are,  besides,  very  palatable,  produce  temporary  ex- 
hilaration and  force,  and  abate  hunger.  Coffee,  as  will  be  shown, 
is  not  devoid  of  some  nutritive  properties.  Ostensibly  answering^ 
in  this  manner,  the  purposes  of  food,  tea  and  coffee  have,  from  the 
considerations  of  cheapness  and  convenience,  become  the  substitutes 
of  more  substantial  diet. 

In  this  country  and  England,  chiefly,  tea  and  coffee  are  intro- 
duced into  the  daily  meals  as  aliment.  In  China,  tea  is  used  as  a 
refreshing  and  cordial  beverage,  presented  to  visitors,  or  drunk 
between  meals;  in  the  East,  coffee  is  regarded  in  the  same  light, 
and  employed  in  the  same  manner;  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  coffee 
is  extensively  used,  but  more  as  a  cordial  drink,  or  to  flavour  cream 
and  milk,  than  as  aliment. 

In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  effects,  on  the 
economy,  of  tea  and  coffee,  some  preliminary  matters  require  pre- 
vious examination. 

Every  one  knows  that  food  is  indispensable  to  life.  But  what  is 
this  connection  between  them?  How  is  it  that  food  is  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  life  ?  The  solution  of  these  questions  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  food,  to  determine 
the  value  of  any  alimentary  articles,  and  to  settle  the  pretensions 
of  any  substance  for  a  place  in  the  category  of  food. 

Before  examining  the  relation  existing  between  food  and  life-action, 
it  is  important  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  what  is  life,  or  organic 
action*  This  term  we  limit  to  a  single  series  or  class  of  phenomena. 
These  phenomena  are  the  evolution  or  production  of  specific  organ- 
izable  matter  and  definite  organic  forms,  from  a  primaty,  formless, 
organic  substance.    Albumen  is  that  substance  in  man  and  the 
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Ugher  animals.  All  other  phenomena  are  excluded.  They  are 
subordinate  to,  depend  on,  but  are  indispensable  to  maintain  life- 
action. 

Organized  tissues,  and  organs  worked  out  by  life-action,  are  the 
instruments  of  Ufe.  They  differ  Mridely  from  each  other.  Each  has 
its  special  office.  The  phenomena  of  each  are  special  in  character 
and  purposes.  They  are  the  same  as  similar  phenomena  in  the 
exterior  and  inorganic  world.  They  can  be  properly  understood 
and  studied  only  in  their  connection  with  those  phenomena.  Some 
«re  chemical,  as  the  transformation  of  albumen,  the  processes  of 
digestion,  secretion,  and  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  blood  producing  animal  heat.  Others  are  phyBical,  as  the  capil- 
larity of  tissues,  imbibition,  endosmose,  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
Graham's  law  of  the  diffusion  .of  gases,  in  respiration;  others  are 
dynamic,  as  the  exciter,  motor,  and  other  forces  of  the  neryous  sys- 
tem; others,  again,  are  purely  mechanical,  as  the  actions  of  the 
muscular  system. 

Not  one  of  those  is  properly  an  organic  or  life-phenomenon.  They 
are  indispensable  to  maintain  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  life, 
or  organic  action.  They  are  chemical,  physical,  dynamic,  and  me- 
chanical actions,  executed  by  organized  and  living  apparatus  and 
instruments,  for  the  objects  of  life. 

The  organizable  matter  and  organic  forms  are  the  products,  and, 
consequently,  the  expression  of  existing  forces  or  causes  of  action. 
Forces,  matter,  and  form  are  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  give 
rise  to,  phenomena  or  function;  and,  inversely,  function  and  phe- 
nomena are  the  correlatives  of  force,  matter,  and  form.  Organized 
matter,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  persistent.  Under  normal  states, 
force,  matter,  form,  and  function  or  phenomena,  are  permanent; 
but  the  structural  material  itself  is  not  permanent — ^it  wastes,  decays, 
disintegrates,  and  is  reproduced  in  every  act  of  life.  Life-action  is 
thus  resolvable  into  two  inseparable  actions,  or  links  of  one  action, 
A  birth  and  a  death,  the  formation  and  destruction  of  the  organic 
material  of  our  structure. 

The  supply  of  the  primary  organic  substance  for  this  incessant 
Tenewal  and  building  up  of  the  organized  structure,  and  maintenance 
of  organic  forms,  is  derived  from  the  blood.  This  fluid,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  all  the  solids  and  products  of  the 
animal  ooonomy.  The  amount  of  azotized  or  albuminous  compound 
matter  destroyed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  life,  or  organic  action,  may 


be  taken)  on  an  average,  at  two  to  three  oiinceB.^  The  Viooi  wooU 
rapidly  become  impoyerished,  and  unfitted  for  life  objeete,  imlen  hi 
losses  of  albumen  and  its  organic  derivatives  were  constantly  restiHred. 
The  renewal  of  the  organizable  or  plastic  material  of  the  bloody  and 
its  maintenance  in  its  normal  composition^  for  stractural  f<nrmatu% 
is  one  of  the  offices  of  our  food.  Repeated  analyses  have  denioih 
strated  that,  of  the  aliment  that  is  adapted  to  healthy  nvtritkni 
one-eighth  part  only  consists  of  albumen,  or  its  protein  conqMyund^ 
or  their  derivative  compounds;  and,  whatever  is  devcnd  of  ihott 
substances — that  is,  the  chemical  combination  of  carbon^  liydn^ 
gen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  to  constitate  ptoteia 
{C^JSfi^i[)  or  ^albuminous  compounds— ^cannot  p^orm  the  ofies 
of  food,  or  be  fitted  for  nutrition. 

Another  condition,  not  less  indispensable  to  life*acti<m  that 
organizable  or  plastic  matter  in  the  blood,  is  a  definite  temperatsra 
For  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  heat  essential  to  healthy, 
vigorous  life-action  is  98^  to  100^  F.  So  important  is  heat  to  lifie^ 
that  nature  has  made  provision  for  its  constMit  disengagemtent  in  die 
economy.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  incessant  oxidation  of  carboa 
and  hydrogen  in  the  blood.  The  temperature  of  this  fluid  is  thm 
kept  at  an  equable  point  in  every  part  of  the  economy.  Every 
organized  molecule  requires,  for  the  exciting  and  sustaining  of  in 
life-action,  the  presence  of  plastic  or  organiiable  material,  and  a 
definite  temperature. 

The  blood  furnishes  both  these  indispensable  conditiosB  of 
action  to  each  Uving  molecule. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  oxidized  in  the  blood,  and  in  this 
ner  generating  animal  heat,  tf  e  obtained  fir(«L  the  food.  Natne 
bas  made  most  ample  provision  for  the  supplies  of  tiiese  diemioal 
elements,  by  constituting  them  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  ^^Vn^ 
Not  less  than  from  six-sevenths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  alimentary 
substances  of  animals  consist  of  non-azotized  bodies.  Fatty,  stardiy, 
and  saccharine  matters  are  of  this  character;  they  are  not  adapted 
to  or  intended  for  nutrition,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  calorifiea* 
tion,  by  their  combustion  or  combination  with  oxygen  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  the  processes  of  respiration.  This  propoaition  si 
demonstrated  in  the  composition  of  the  alimentary  portion  of  milk. 

•  DumaB,  Chimie  Ph^r^lQgiqoe  et  MMioaI,  p.  463. 
t  Mulder. 
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The  caseine,  or  plastic  matter  for  natrition^  aTi^ages  18  per  cent., 
the  oalorifacieiit,  or  the  cream  and  si:^ar  of  milk,  87  per  cent. 

Temperature  is  re<{aired  not  only  for  life-action,  but  also  for  the 
dynamic  forces,  and  mechanic  power  and  actions  seated  in  and  per* 
formed  by  the  mucolar  apparatus. 

The  identity  of  heat  and  mechanic  force  has  been  established  by 
M.  Jonle."^  It  is  expressed  in  the  following  formnla:  the  heat  r^ 
quired  to  raise  one  gramme  (15  grains)  of  water  one  degree  (cent.) 
is  capable  of  raising  482  grammes  (8700  grains)  one  metre,  or  8]^ 
Ibet 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Damas,  the  quantity  of  carbon  eon<> 
Bomed  by  a  man  in  good  health  (yalning  the  hydrogen  by  an  eqniva- 
l^it  proportion  of  carbon),  averages  from  seyenteen  to  twenty-eight 
onnces  per  diem.  The  large  amount  of  heat  thus  disengaged  is  the 
sum  of  the  dynamic  or  excito-motor  force  of  the  nervous  system. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  above  facts,  we  obtain  precise  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  food,  its  objects  in  the  economy,  and  tiie  modes  of 
its  operation.  We  are  enabled  to  say  with  certainty  what  substances 
are  or  are  not  food;  and  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  each  article  of 
diet. 

From  these  investigations,  it  is  ascertained  that  alimentary  sub- 
titances  form  two  distinct  classes,  differing  frcmi  each  other  by  the 
most  strildng  diversities  of  nature,  composition,  and  operation. 

The  first  class  bre  the  protein  or  albuminous  compounds.  They 
have  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  tissues,  are  iso- 
meric  with  many  of  the  immediate  organizable  materials  of  animal 
structure,  and  are  exclusively  destined  to  nutrition  proper,  or  the 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  the  solids. 

No  substance  in  which  this  especial  chemical  composition,  protein 
and  its  compounds,  does  not  exist,  can  belong  to  this  class,  or  can  be 
employed  in  the  economy  for  its  nutrition.  Some  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  organic  chemists  and  physiologists  appear  to  suppose  that  any 
organic  nitrogenised  body  may  answer  for  nutrition.  This  is  not 
60.  Morphia,  quinia,  strychnia,  urea,  taurine,  as  well  as  theine 
and  caffeine,  are  organic  nitrogenized  bodies,  yet  cannot  be  ranked 
as  food.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  specific  combination  of  which 
protein  is  the  base,  that  cbn  alone  entitle  any  substance  to  rank  in 

this  class. 

The  second,  or  calorifaoient,  class  of  aliment  comprehends  those 

*  Comptes  RenduB,  tome  zxv.  p.  200. 
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special  chemical  compounds)  hydro-carbons  mostly,  that  are  capable 
of  prompt  decomposition  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  blood. 
No  other  organic  substances,  though  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
are  capable  of  entering  into  this  division  of  aliments. 

The  normal  substances  of  this  kind  are  glucose  and  lactic  acid, 
into  which  saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances  are  converted  by 
the  process  of  salivary  digestion;  and  fatty  matters,  modified  and 
reduced  to  the  finest  and  minutest  particles  possible,  in  the  emulsion 
formed  with  them  by  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions. 

This  last  class  is  the  more  immediately  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  life.  It  is  established  by  the  experiments  of  Chossat,* 
that  death  from  starvation  does  not  occur  from  inanition,  or  the 
waste  of  the  organs,  but  from  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  from  the 
absence  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  requisite  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion  and  the  generation  of  caloric. 

With  the  preceding  facts  ascertained,  we  can  now  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  tea  and  coffee  to  be  regarded  as  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  above  classes  of  food. 

Theine  and  caffeine,  according  to  Liebig,  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  tea  and  coffee.  The  two  are  identical  as  to  chemical  equiva- 
lents. The  formula  for  each  is  C^H^^O,.  M.  Payen,  in  a  later  and 
more  elaborate  examination,  gives  a  somewhat  different  formula, 
but  not  such  as  to  vary  their  properties  to  any  extent.  Liebig  con- 
siders them  as  closely  approximating  to  alloxan,  CgH^N.O,,  a  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  urea,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  add; 
and  to  taurine  (O4H3NO10),  a  principle  which  may  be  obtained  firom 
ox  bile,  but  not  from  human  bile. 

In  this  view,  tea  and  coffee  must  be  excluded  wholly  from  the 
classes  of  aliments,  to  which  theine  and  caffeine  can  have  no  pre- 
tensions. 

But  M.  Payen,  in  1846,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academie  dee 
Bcieiw3es,t  presented  a  highly  laboured  and  accurate  examination  of 
the  proximate  constituents  of  coffee,  which  unquestionably  brings  it, 
at  least,  into  the  category  of  aliments,  as  it  contains  the  coufitituents 
of  both  classes. 

The  following  is  his  analysis  of  co&e  :X 

*  Recberches  Experimentales  aur  l'InaiutioD>  Paris,  1843. 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  tomes  xxii.,  xxiiL,  1846. 
i  Ibid.,  tome  zxiii.,  f.  249. 
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Cellulose 84 

Fat  substanoes 10  to  18 

Glucose,  dextrine,  and  an  indeterminate  rege- 

table  acid     --•-.--  16.5 

Legomin,  caseine  (gluten)          -        •        -        -  10 
Ghloroginate  of  caffeine  and  potassa  -        -    8.5  to  5 

Azotized  organic  matter    •        •        •        -        -  8 

Free  caffeine    -------  0.8 

Insoluble,  concrete  vegetable  oil        -        -        -  0.001 
Fluid,  aromatic  essence  of  sweet  odour,  and  a 

less  soluble  acrid  aroma         ....  0.002 

Mineral  substances,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia, 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  silicic  acids,  and  a 

trace  of  chlorine 6.697 

Water 12. 
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From  this  composition  of  coffee,  it  is  eyident  the  grain  is  endued 
with  nutrient  or  plastic  and  calorifacient  elements,  and,  consequently, 
is  an  aliment;  yet  the  proportion  of  these  elements  is  not  sufficient 
to  place  it  in  a  high  rank  in  either  class,  or  to  justify  the  substitu- 
tion of  its  infiLsum,  as  a  chief  material  of  food,  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  active  and  laborious  pursuits. 

Sut,  when  the  quality  of  the  weak  infusion  almost  generally  used 
as  food,  and  the  consequent  very  small  proportions  of  the  alimentary 
elements  held  in  solution  in  it,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  waste  of  the  blood,  and  the  elements  for  its  repa- 
ration contained  in  coffee,  become  strikingly  displayed.  The  ordinary 
coffee  of  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  is  little  more  than 
warm  water  coloured  and  aromatized  by  coffee.  It  contains  but  a 
very  small  portion,  if  any,  of  the  nutritive  and  calorifacient  ele- 
ments. It  is  impossible,  with  such  diet,  to  maintain  in  the  blood  the 
two  indispensable  conditions  of  life-action  and  nerve-force,  organ 
izable  material  and  heat. 

Coffee,  to  be  prepared  as  food,  should  be  first  but  slightly  roasted, 
merely  browned  and  rendered  crisp,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder.  A  concentrated  infusion  is  then  to  be  made  by  the 
process  of  displacement.  There  should  be  added  to  it  an  equal,  or 
double  its  quantity  of  cream  or  good  milk,  and  be  sweetened  with 
sugar.  An  alimentary  drink  is  thus  prepared,  possessing  all  the 
requisites  of  good  food,  with  the  addition  of  a  specific  excitant  action 
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on  the  nerronfl  system  and  brain  that  entitles  coffee  to  the  appel* 
lation  bestowed  on  it  by  RouBseaa,  ^^boisson  intellectnelle." 

The  ordinary  miserable  preparation  of  coffee  so  eztensiTely  used 
as  food,  deficient  in  proper  alimentary  principles,  by  taking  away 
appetite,  by  distending  tiie  stomach  with  a  warm  Uqnid,  and  thus 
impairing  its  digestive  power,  and  by  its  agreeable  aroma  oormpting 
the  taste,  rendering  more  nutritious  food  unpalatable,  tends  to  the 
ultimate  impoTcrishment  of  the  blood.  This  fluid  loses  its  ptopet 
character,  that  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  all  the  organic  elements 
and  products  of  the  economy. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the  blood,  the  waste  of  the 
tissues  exceeds  the  rejMdr;  death-actioli  is  stronger  than  birth-aetion; 
disintegration  of  structure  predominates  over  its  re^formation.  In 
time,  this  loss  of  balance  tells:  the  organs  are  degraded  from  their 
primitive  type;  their  functions  are  impaired,  and  the  organism  de- 
scends in  the  scale  of  development.  There  is  an  approach  to  inferior 
organisms,  and  to  cold-blooded  animals;  or,  rather,  the  system  is 
kept  permatiently  in  n^at  constitutes  the  cold  stage,  or  tendency  to 
collapse  in  febrile  diseases. 

In  this  stSite,  individuals  suffer  from  a  variety  of  va^e,  anomalous 
symptoms,  characterizing  no  definite  disease.  They  are  always  ailing, 
compllfcintng,  suflertng,  but  liot  absolutely  sick.  They  are  miserable 
themselves,  a  plague  to  doctors,  the  prey  and  victims  of  quacks. 

In  this  conditioii  of  the  economy,  tilie  temperature  is  low.  Dy- 
namio  force,  which  is  identical  with  heat,  is  equally  depressed ;  and, 
consequently,  the  mechanic  or  muscular  power  is  at  sero,  and  the 
offices  of  the  economy  dependmg  on  it  are  imperfectly  performed. 
The  eireulation  is  feeble,  digestive  movements  slow  and  defective; 
languor  and  exhaustion  prevaiL  Exercise  augments  the  evils  by 
expending  the  forces  more  rapidly  than  produced,  and  the  n^'voiis 
functions  are  in  a  state  of  perturbation  or  d^ression.  These  dis* 
ordered  states  are  the  results  of  a  slow  inanition  or  starvation,  not 
suspected,  because  food  is  taken  to  the  full  repletion  of  the  stomach; 
yet  still  it  is  starvation,  for  the  blood  does  not  possess  the  elements 
for  heat  and  nutrition  adequate  to  the  full  energy  and  the  eonsnmp* 
tion  of  life-action.  These  cases  are  not  remediable  by  medidne; 
they  can  be  relieved  only  by  a  restoration  of  the  digestive  fnnetioos, 
and  a  return  to  a  wholesome  and  appropriate  diet. 

Cases  of  this  character  have  augmented,  in  our  towns  and  citKS, 
and  it  is  believed  in  the  country,  particularly  amongst  women,  and 
in  the  industrious  and  labouring  dasses,  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
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years,  most  rapidly.  The  neuroses,  as  gastralgia,  different  visce- 
ralgias,  and  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  are  now  qnite  as  common 
amongst  those  classes,  if  not  more  so,  than  they  were  formerly 
amongst  the  loznrioiis  and  idle,  to  which  they  were  almost  excln* 
sively  confined. 

A  suspicion  has  arisen  that  this  oircnmstanoe  is  to  be  attribnted 
to  the  penrersion  of  the  nse,  as  food,  of  tea  and  coffee,  from  their 
proper  employment  as  nerrons  excitants  and  cordials,  which  are 
their  appropriate  properties.  On  inquiry,  it  is  almost  uniformly 
fonnd,  at  least  in  the  obseryations  of  many  medical  practitioners, 
that  the  greatest  sufferers  ftom  these  disordered  states  are  the  incon* 
siderate  consumers  of  tea  and  coffee,  who  substitute  them  largely 
for  food. 

It  would  extend  this  inquiry  too  far  to  enforce  the  abdre  views  by 
relations  of  specific  cases.  A  large  number  could  be  cited  as  strongly 
illustrating  their  correctness. 

The  practice  of  giving  tea  and  coffee  to  chfldren  at  their  meals 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended  and  discountenanced.  In  the 
first  periods  of  life,  the  most  nutritiye  food,  rich  in  plastic  elements^ 
afid  capable  of  farouring  the  highest  OTganization,  is  that  which  is 
required  for  growth  and  derelopment.  In  the  first  fifteen  years, 
nature  is  employed  in  constructing  and  perfecting  the  mechMiiBm  of 
life,  fitting  it  for  the  conflicts,  the  exertions,  the  labouts  it  must 
encounter  and  undergo  in  the  struggles  and  difficulties  isf  the  great 
arena  of  the  world,  as  well  as  with  exterior  malignant  infiuences 
hostile  to  its  existence,  to  which  it  is  incessantly  exposed.  Without 
good  materials  there  cannot  be  produced  a  good  &bric. 

Whateyer  tends  to  excite,  to  render  irritable,  or  to  dev^p  un- 
duly the  cerebral  structure  and  functions  in  children,  is  of  necessity 
injurious.  The  bills  of  mortality  show  the  fearful  ravages  in  the 
early  years  of  life  from  cerebral  disease;  and  the  foundation  of  most 
of  the  neurotic  diseases  and  of  ill-health  in  adult  life  dates  from  tiie 
abortiye  efforts  of  nature  to  build  up  substantial  organs  from  the 
paucity  and  poverty  of  the  building  materials,  or  the  abnormal 
direction  imparted  to  nutritive  action  by  over-excitement,  in  the 
commencement  of  development. 

Tea  and  coffee  being  cerebral  excitants  cannot  act  otherwise  than 
injuriously  on  children,  in  whom  there  exists  no  object  for  such  arti* 
ficial  stimulation.  Indirectly,  they  are  mischievous  by  taking  the 
place  of  food  that  contains  all  the  elements  and  constituents  of  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  the  organs  and  their  products.    They  should  be 
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abolished  from  the  dietary  of  children  in  all  well-regulated  familieSy 
and  by  parents  careful  of  their  children's  welfare. 

The  analysis  of  tea  is  not  complete,  like  that  of  coffee,  by  M. 
Payen.  As  far  as  known,  it  contains  no  alimentary  elements,  and 
cannot  be  classed  with  food.    It  is  a  purely  cerebral  excitant. 

Though  the  grain  of  coffee  has,  amongst  its  constituents,  alimentary 
elements,  yet  in  the  common  sloyenly  process  of  torrefaction,  the 
calorifacient  principles  are  destroyed;  and  the  plastic  are  also  more 
or  less  decomposed.  But  when  more  carefully  performed,  and  these 
principles  are  not  materially  injured,  still  a  small  portion  only  can 
be  dissolved  in  the  infusion  or  decoction  made  in  the  ordinary  mode. 

The  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  as  food, 
and  be  made  substitutes  for  nutritious  aliment,  without  a^  seiiooa 
detriment  to  the  economy.  They  are  cordial  beyerages,  and  as  suck 
are  grateful  and  useful,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  mental  pur* 
suits,  and  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  They  must,  at  the  same  time^ 
be  combined  with  substantial  nutriment,  or  the  blood  becomes  iai- 
poverished,  and  fails  to  contain  the  materials  for  organic  structure, 
and  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  physical  exertions,  are  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  solids,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  forces.  The  ele- 
ments to  maintain  these  in  their  normal  conditions  must  exist  in  the 
blood,  and  the  blood  obtains  them  from  the  aliment  in  which  they 
exist,  through  the  digestive  apparatus.  Tea  and  coffee,  largely  drunk 
at  their  meals  by  those  engaged  in  active  and  laborious  pursuits,  by 
excluding  a  due  quantity  of  substantial  food,  rich  in  the  plastic  and 
force-producing  elements,  are  more  injurious  to  these  classes  than  to 
the  sedentary* 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  this  practice  must  be  to  undermine 
the  constitution,  to  impair  the  health,  to  break  down  the  forces,  to 
cause  various  nervous  sufferings,  and  finally  to  produce  disability  for 
labour* 


H.— 14. 

Letter  from  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Corresponding  Secret 
tary  of  the  National  Institute^  on  the  introduction  of  Water  and 
G-as  into  cities. 

Washington,  March  Zlsty  1849. 

Br.  Javis  Wtkiob, 
Chairman  of  CommiUec  on  Ihtblic  Hygiene,  of  the  American  Medical  Anodaiion* 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  note  of  yesterday,  yon  ask  to  be  informed, 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  ^Hhe  supply  of  water  and  gas  to  cities,  as 
well  as  their  drainage,  should  be  under  the  direction  of,  and  conducted 
by,  chartered  companies,  or  the  city  authorities;  and  the  reasons 
which  have  inclined  me  to  prefer  the  mode  which  I  deem  most 
advisable." 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  all 
these  important  municipal  matters  ought  unquestionably  to  be  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  city  authorities,  and  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  chartered  companies.  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 

1st.  When  managed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  who  are — izt 
every  case  to  which  your  inquiry  relates — assumed  to  be  elected  by^ 
and  amenable  to,  the  people  of  the  town  or  city,  the  object  kept  ia 
view  by  the  authorities  will  be  likely  to  be  that  which  is  the  true 
legitimate  aim  of  all  municipal  regulations,  viz.,  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number. 

2d.  Under  any  trading  corporation,  however  constituted  or  limited 
in  its  chartered  privileges,  the  selfish  motives  of  trade  and  specula- 
tion will  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the  management  and  opera- 
tions of  the  works.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
rests  on  the  experience  of  many  communities,  and  is  a  just  inference 
from  the  experience  of  those  cities  which  have  tried  both  species  of 
direction. 

8d.  It  is  also  deducible  from  the  analogies  of  other  great  interests 
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vhich  are,  by  general  consent,  managed  by  the  oonstitated  andiO' 
ritieB  of  the  cities  themselves,  and  not  by  corporate  conipsiiie& 
Thus,  the  opening,  maintaining,  and  cleansing  of  pablic  higliirejB, 
including  the  laying  of  pavements,  and  the  construction  of  bridges, 
the  maintaining  of  the  pubUc  peace,  the  establishment  and  control 
of  public  market  places,  the  support  of  public  schools,  the  abatement 
of  nuisances  which  would  endanger  public  health,  the  establishnieot 
of  public  prisons,  the  management,  in  short,  of  every  interest  ia 
which  all,  or  a  very  great  majority,  of  the  citizens  have  a  commoi 
concern,  are  cases  directly  in  point.  No  one  would  think  of  intinsi* 
ing  these  to  corporate  companies. 

4th.  To  illustrate  my  views  in  the  case  of  fffoteTf  I  may  refer  to 
the  experience  of  the  city  <tf  Boston,  where,  in  former  years,  a  eon* 
pany,  deriving  water  from  an  inadequate  source,  underfiook  to  sop^y 
the  citizens  with  that  indispensable  material,  and  continued  ion- 
ceive  compensation  for  such  supply  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  or  the  necessities  of  its  ^ 
tomers,  until,  at  length,  the  urgent  wants  of  the  public  rose  to  • 
pitch  which  compelled  the  city  to  resort  to  means  for  obtaining  tW 
supply  not  subject  to  the  operations  of  a  trading  corporation. 

5th.  I  may  refer  to  the  corresponding  experience  of  many  towai 
la  England,  as  exposed  in  the  diaborate  reports  of  the  Boyal  BriiisA 
Commission  oix  the  health  of  towns,  to  prove  that  the  commmnj 
there^  when  supplied  with  water  by  corp<Nrate  companies,  espeeivlT 
where  these  oompanies  enjoy  monopolies,  has,  in  almost  evezy  ^ 
stance,  been  inordinately  taxed  for  inadequate  supplies. 

6th.  But  not  only  the  individuals  who  pay  water-rents  are  liw" 
to  be  imposed  upon  both  in  price  and  quantity,  as  well  as  the  qw9 
of  the  water  furnished,  but  those  supplies  are  paarticularly  lial^^ 
be  inadequate  which  are  afforded  by  corporate  companies  to  the  o9 
authorities  for  puiUe  nsei^  such  as  the  washing  of  streets  an^  ^ 
extinctbn  of  fires.  . 

7th.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  experience  of  those  mt*^  ■** 
towns  of  our  own  country,  which  have  erected  water-worb  ood«J 
municipal  direction,,  to  prove  the  great  utility  of  that  speciee  oi 
management*  Among  these  cities,  Philadelphia  has  had  the  ^^ 
experience,  having  tried  it  about  fifty  years;  New  York  about  ^f 
seventh  of  that  time,  and  Boston  for  a  few  months  only;  ^^^  . 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  persoau^  ^ 
inhabitants  of  either  of  these  cities  to  abandon  their  present  np^ 
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and  again  accept  each  suppUea  of  water  as  chartered  companieB 
would  afford. 

8th.  To  secure  public  health,  the  most  abundant  streams  of  water 
for  cleansing  streets  and  sewers,  and  for  supplying  private  baths, 
ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  eyery  individual  in  a  large  and 
densely  peopled  city,  and  growing  as  rapidly  as  American  cities 
now  are.  They  cannot  too  early  bethink  themselves  of  this  element 
of  health,  comfort,  temperance,  and  purity.  Public  baths  are  no 
proper  substitutes  for  the  private  bath*room  in  one's  own  dwelling; 
any  more  than  the  public  pump  is  a  substitute  for  the  private  hy- 
drant, always  ready  to  send  forth  its  gushing  stream  at  our  own 
door. 

9tL  If,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imposition  by  a  monopolizing 
company,  two  or  more  corporations  be  established  for  supplying  the 
same  district,  they  must,  of  necessity,  cross  the  direction  of  each 
ether's  works,  must  come  in  collision,  and  excite  at  first  a  competi- 
tion ruinous  to  both  parties^  and  end  with  a  combination  between 
themselves  to  keep  up  prices,  not  less  oppressive  to  the  wat^  renters 
than  those  of  a  monopoly,  the  purchasers  of  water  eventually  paying 
the  costs  of  all  their  conflicts  and  litigation.  AU  these  results  have 
been  repeatedly  produced  in  foreign  countries,  if  not  in  our  own. 

10th.  In  managing  water-works,  gas-works,  or  sewerage,  by  cor- 
porate companies,  not  only  will  the  pecuniary  interests,  but  often 
the  personal  convenience,  of  the  corporators  be  studied,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  general  safety  and  comfort  of  the  dtiaens.  When  works* 
which  create  nuisances,  or  any  serious  annoyance,  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  the  plea  of  public  utility  will  often 
be  urged  in  favor  of  locating  them  on  sites  where  the  annoyance 
will  be  most  seriously  felt;  on  ground  which,  perhaps,  the  eompamf 
find  it  convenient  to  purchase,  but  which  the  municipal  authorities 
would  not  have  felt  authorized  to  occupy  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
effluvia  of  gas-works  are  well  known  to  create  great  annoyance  to 
the  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Yet  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  located  in  the  vory  heart  of  a  large  city. 

11th.  The  systems  of  under-ground  drainage,  from  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Romans  to  our  o?m  times,  have  been  justly  regarded  as 
objects  of  municipal  regulation.  The  ^^iihae»,**  or  sewers,  in  Rome, 
were  of  such  magnitude,  that  a  rider  on  horseback,  or  a  broadly- 
loaded  vehicle,  or  a  galley  with  its  oars,  could  pass  along  their  chan- 
nels. They  were,  in  short,  comparable  to  our  modem  canal  or  rail- 
way tunnels,  and  extended  with  many  ramifications  under  all  tlie 
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prmoipal  streets.  Appropriate  officers  were  specially  charged  wA 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  these  important  publie 
works. 

ISth.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  supply  of  water  and  pH 
to  cities,  there  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  the  drainage  entirely  under  the  control  of  muni- 
cipal authorities.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  is  perfectly  iden- 
tified with  the  whole  physical  character  and  social  condition  of  the 
city,  and  no  power  short  of  that  which  controls  all  its  other  aSaiis 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  this.  Now,  if  it  be  once  admitted 
that  under-ground  drainage  is  necessary  to  a  town,  and  that  the 
public  good  requires  it  to  be  under  the  municipal  rule,  it  follow 
almost  as  a  corollary,  that  every  other  operation  requiring  eztenate 
under-ground  operations,  or  the  opening  of  fosses,  ought,  in  like 
manner,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  control.  If  one  of  these  species 
of  works  belongs  to  the  public,  and  another  to  individuals  or  compa- 
nies, it  is  evident  that  one  may  be  liable  to  great  injury  from  the 
operations  of  another,  and  gas  pipes,  water  pipes,  and  sewen  will 
be  crossing  each  other's  paths.  The  prevailing  inducement  foreZ' 
tending  the  works  of  either  kind  into  any  given  part  of  the  city  iriU 
be,  not  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  but  the  obtaining  of  a  maxi- 
mum profit. 

14th.  Another  reason  for  preferring  pulltc  management  of  those 
works  which  afibrd  supplies  of  such  objects  of  prime  necessity  as 
light  and  water,  is  that  the  public  management  will  always,  in  the 
long  run,  afibrd  the  supply  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  private  corpo* 
ration.    In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  both  water  and  gas-works 
are  under  municipal  control,  it  is  believed  that  water  and  gas  are 
furnished  to  the  consumer  at  lower  rates  than  in  any  other  city  m 
the  country.     The  works  are  so  situated,  and  so  constructed,  as  to 
create  no  serious  annoyance  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere.    While  the 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  were,  during  the  first  five  years  of  their 
existence,  under  the  control  of  stockholders,'  the  cost  of  gas  to  the 
consumer  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  and  the  quality  of  the 
gas  much  lower  than  it  is  at  this  time,  when  they  have  changed 
owners,  and  are  controlled  even  indirectly  by  the  city  government 
A  more  direct  management  and  still  further  reduction  in  price  are 
loudly  called  for  by  the  citizens*    Even  at  the  present  price  (|3  *> 
per  1000  cubic  feet),  the  works  yield  a  large  annual  profit  above  the 
cost  of  making  and  disposing  of  the  gas.    In  some  other  cities  of 
the  Union,  it  is  true  that  corporate  companies  have  succeeded  m 
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imposing  too,  threej  and  even  mare  than  four  times  this  rate  of 
charge  on  the  consumers  of  gas.  Under  public  control,  and  with 
proper  management,  the  authorities  of  our  large  towns  might  erect 
gaa  works  that  would  speedily  relieve  their  citizens  from  these  mon- 
strous impositions.  Throughout  the  West  and  South-west,  in  par- 
ticniar,  where  coals  of  the  best  quality  for  making  gas  are  abundant 
and  oheap,  as  well  as  iron  for  the  establishment  of  works,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  abundant  and  cheap  light  should  not  be 
matters  of  universal  enjoyment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 


VOL.  n. — 42 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  Ohief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery y  Navy  Department^  on  the  Use  of  Lieinfectants  in 
the  Navy. 

Navy  Department,  1 

Bureau  07  Medicine  and  Surgert.  j 

May  IQth,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  bave  to  acknowledge  your  commimication  of  the  28th  ult.» 
requesting  information  as  to  the  result  of  inquiries  and  experiments, 
institnted  by  this  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of 
various  disinfectants,  as  applicable  to  ships  and  hospitals. 

The  only  disinfectants  which  have  received  the  special  attention 
of  this  Department,  are  the  nitrates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  wood  fibre, 
as  prepared  and  applied  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  and  the  ^^Disinfect- 
ing Fluid"  of  M.  Le  Doyen. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  assumed  cognizance  of  Mr. 
Grant's  operations  on  the  24th  of  June,  1848 :  prior  to  which  date, 
he  had  been  employed  on  board  various  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  squadron, 
in  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, Equipment,  and  Repairs.  As  the  results  there  obtained 
had  been  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  a  board  of  medical  officers, 
consisting  of  Surgeons  Waters  Smith,  Thomas  L.  Smith,  and  Passed 
Assistant-Surgeon  George  Maulsby,  were  immediately  detailed  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  with  orders  to  examine,  and  report  upon, 
his  whole  theory  and  process  of  disinfection.  The  views  of  this 
board,  as  elicited  by  Mr.  Grant's  propositions  and  experiments,  and 
communicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  their  report,  dated 
October  28d,  1848,  will  explain  the  course  of  the  Bureau  in  declin- 
ing, as  it  has  done,  all  further  connection  with  the  operator. 

Propositions  of  Mr*  Chrant. 

'^1.  He  considers  the  presence  of  hydrogen  to  be  necessary  to 
the  propagation  or  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

^*  2.  The  matter  of  contagion  or  infection,  whether  the  result  of 
animal  or  vegetable  decomposition,  or  of  whatever  causes,  unites 
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atom  to  atom  with  the  hydrogen  thus  present,  and  is  by  it  bnoyed 
up  and  carried  throngh  the  air;  and  produces  disease  by  being 
inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

^^  8.  In  the  natural  (proximate)  decomposition  of  vegetable  fibre, 
hydrogen  is  eyolved,  in  the  first  instance.  After  the  hydrogen  his 
ceased  to  be  evolved,  ultimate  decomposition  takes  place;  the  0% 
&c.  of  the  wood  take  up  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  from  watery 
&c.,  and  give  off  carbonic  oxide  gas.  This  gas,  passing  into  tk 
atmosphere,  absorbs  another  portion  of  the  oxygen  therefrom,  fom- 
ing  carbonic  acid ;  and,  while  taking  up  this  second  equivalent,  it 
acts  chemically  upon  the  miasmatic  bubble  floating  in  the  air,  tol 
uniting  with  it,  neutralizes,  or  destroys  it." 

Preliminary  Experimentiy  ihatoing  the  Manufacture  of  Mr.  Orcofit 

Dieinfeeting  Agents. 

First. — Add  nitro-muriatic  acid  (in  four  parts  of  water)  to  y^ 
table  fibre ;  sawdust  being  the  material  used. 

Formula, — The  hydrogen  of  the  wood  is  driven  off,  the  aeidunitiDg 
with  the  essential  oils  of  the  wood  by  a  process  of  electric  affinity* 

Seeofid  Experiment. — Add  nitrous  acid  to  iron  or  zinc,  forming 
nitrate  of  zinc  or  iron. 

In  this  manufacture,  a  Woolfs  apparatus  is  used  to  receive  &• 
nitrous  fumes  given  off,  that  they  may  not  be  wasted.  In  coneh- 
sion,  combine  the  wood  and  nitrate  of  iron  or  zinc. 

This  is  the  disinfecting  material  used. 

The  material  thus  prepared  Mr.  Grant  proposes  to  scatter  aboot 
in  the  holds  of  ships,  and  other  foul  or  infected  places;  and  is 
what  has  now  been  stated  consists,  as  admitted  by  himself,  his  whok 
theory  and  practice  of  disinfection. 

His  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  infection  is  disseminated  tf 
entirely  hypothetical,  and  has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  being 
neither  original  nor  new.  Some  half  a  century  since.  Dr.  Oamett, 
of  Manchester,  suggested  that  hydrogen  gas  was  probably  the  rehich 
by  which  the  morbific  matter  of  contagion  was  carried  abont,  and, 
upon  that  supposition,  explained  the  alleged  efficacy  of  the  ^m 
fumigations  in  destroying  it. 

The  fumes  disengaged  from  Mr.  Grant*s  prepared  sawdnst  9Xt 
neither  more  nor  less  than  those  of  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine;  ^ 
is  to  say,  precisely  what  has  been  proposed  and  extensively  nBed  by 
Carmichael,  Smyth,  Moreau,  and  others,  at  least  as  fkr  back  as  17ov* 

The  Board  consider  his  process  to  be  an  unscientific  mode  of  ^ 
riving  at  well-known  chemical  results;  and  that  the  acti?e  ag^^ 
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in  his  preparation  are  those  which  have  been  in  use,  long  since,  in 
onr  own  and  foreign  navies,  and  which  have  been  very  generally 
laid  aside,  for  reasons  of  some  cogency. 

As  a  deodorizing  agent  for  ^'  apartments  crowded  with  sick,  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  substances,  vaults,  sewers,  and  other 
receptacles  of  noxious  matters,"  they  believe  it  to  be  inferior  to  the 
chloride  of  zinc  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  or  the  nitrate  of  lead  of 
Le  Doyen ;  these  last  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  not  substituting 
one  bad  smell  for  another. 

Entertaining  these  views,  they  cannot  recoiamend  its  ^^  general 
adoption  into  the  naval  service." 

The  '^Disinfecting  Fluid,"  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  of  Le 
Doyen,  was  first  submitted  for  experithent  at  naval  hospitals  in 
November,  1848,  by  order  of  this  Bureau.  The  cases  at  these 
institutions  have  thus  far  afibrded  but  few  opportunities  for  its  ap- 
plication ;  but  in  such  as  have  occurred,  the  results  have  been  fa- 
vourable with  regard  to  the  deodorizing  power  of  this  material. 

Surgeon  William  F.  Patton,  in  charge  of  the  hospital  near  Nor- 
folk, Ya.,  informs  me  that,  in  two  instances  of  foul  ulcers,  in  which 
the  fluid  had  been  employed,  the  odour  was  completely  destroyed; 
and  its  effect  was  similar  in  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  insane. 

Surgeon  B.  J.  Dodd,  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Naval  Asylum, 
Philadelphia,  says,  '^  In  several  cases,  it  has  been  applied  with  benefit 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Its  efficacy  in  removing  offensive  odours 
is  complete." 

I  subjoin,  also,  the  opinion  of  Surgeon  Waters  Smith,  as  given 
in  the  following  letter : — 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
New  Torkf  January  8i,  1849. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th 
ult.,  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Boyd,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  small  quantity  of  "Le  Doyen's  Fluid,"  furnished  by  order  of 
the  Bureau,  is  exhausted,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  further 
supply  in  my  requisition  for  the  present  quarter. 

Our  opportunities  for  testing  its  properties,  in  this  establishment, 
thus  far,  have  not  been  great ;  but,  such  as  they  have  been,  they 
tend  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  more  extensive  experiments  made 
in  England  by  Dr.  Leeson  and  others.  For  instance,  we  had,  at 
one  time,  nine  small-pox  patients  secluded  in  two  rooms  of  moderate 
dimensions,  in  which  they  were  kept  until  the  disease  had  run  its 
course.    A  few  ounces  of  the  fluid,  sprinkled  occasionally  in  each 
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apartment,  kept  them  perfectly  Bweet,  entirely  destroying  ibe  peco- 
liar  and  offensive  odour  connected  with  certain  stages  of  that  disease. 
We  have  had  similar  proof  of  its  power  in  correcting  the  fetor  of 
water-closets,  night  vessels,  &c. 

Even  with  this  slight  experience,  one  may  venture  to  pronounoe 
it  a  valaable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  hospital  surgeon;  andtbft 
it  must  prove  equally  so  on  ship-board  may  be  inferred  from  its 
chemical  composition,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  gases  most  fte- 
quently  and  copiously  generated  in  the  holds  of  vessels.  Ou 
marked  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  the  rest  of  the  chsB  of 
(what  is  loosely  called)  ^' disinfectants,"  is  that  it  is  in  itsdf  is* 
odorous. 

It  is  my  purpose,  when^er  occasion  offers,  to  try  its  efficscj  ii 
correcting  certain  morbid  discharges,  and  as  a  local  application  n 
various  surgical  diseases. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WATERS  SMITH, 

Surgm- 

Dr.  Thokas  Harris,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgfery,  Fosita^ 

With  a  view  to  extend  these  investigations,  and  to  test  the  operir 
tion  of  this  material  in  sea-going  ships,  a  special  circular  was  ad- 
dressed, on  the  2d  inst.,  to  surgeons  of  navy  yards,  authorimg  and 
advising  its  use  at  naval  stations,  and  on  board  all  classes  of  U.  S. 
vessels.  As  a  report  of  each  medical  officer's  experience  will  be 
required,  it  may  be  in  my  power  at  a  future  time  to  commnmcate 
more  conclusive  information. 

In  closing  this  statement,  however,  I  would  observe  that,  wbild 
desirous  of  affording  every  facility  for  averting  and  controlling  dis- 
ease, it  has  never  been  either  the  policy  or  wish  of  this  Bureaa  to 
give  to  such  agents  any  other  than  an  accessory  importance.  Sj 
a  rigid  observance  of  that  internal  police  which  the  principles  of 
naval  hygiene  recognize  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  health 
on  ship-board,  it  is  believed  that  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  "<fi^ 
infectants"  would  be  almost  entirely,  if  not  wholly,  averted. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  HABBIS. 

James  Wynne,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene,  J^ff^ 
JHedical  Aesociaium,  Baltimore^  Md, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADULTERATED  AND 

SOPHISTICATED  DRUGS- 

Thb  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  on  adulte- 
rated and  sophisticated  drugs,  were  required-^ 

Ist.  To  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  that  a  law  might 
be  passed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  articles. 

2d.  To  report,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  home  sophistication  and  adulteration 
of  drugs,  as  practiced  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

8d.  To  suggest  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  evil  in 
its  various  forms. 

Your  Committee  performed  the  first  named  duty  immediately,  and 
the  memorial  as  prepared  by  them  was  adopted,  and  presented  to 
Congress.  They  now  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the 
Association  on  the  success  of  its  labours.  The  evils  complained  of 
are  remedied.  The  country  is  no  longer  flooded  with  adulterated 
and  worthless  drugs,  prepared  in  foreign  laboratories,  and  the  sick 
and  suffering  are  effectually  secured  against  their  deceptive,  and 
sometimes  deleterious,  effects. 

Few,  if  any  of  us,  had  formed  any  adequate  conception  of  tl^e 
enormous  impositions  practiced  by  foreign  speculators  stationed  in 
our  large  cities,  or  travelling  through  the  country.  The  College 
and  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  York  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  and  College  of  Pharmacy,  had  noticed  the  exist- 
ing evils.  At  length,  some  startling  representations  were  made  of 
them  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Bailey,  examiner  of  drugs,  &;c.,  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  more  than  to  any 
other  individual,  not  only  for  detecting  and  exposing  the  frauds  that 
were  practiced,  but  also  for  his  fearless  and  faithful  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  laws  enacted  for  their  prevention.  According  to  this 
gentleman's  statement,  the  amount  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemical 
preparations,  &;c.,  entered  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  during 
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the  year  1847,  was  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  '  More 
than  one-half  of  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  and  medi- 
cinal preparations  were  worthless,  and  often  dangerous.  Within 
the  short  period  of  about  five  months  after  the  law  petitioned  for 
by  this  Association  went  into  operation,  the  same  examiner,  Dr. 
Bailey,  condemned  and  rejected,  as  adulterated  or  worthless,  no  ks 
than  13,000  lbs.  of  rhubarb,  2600  lbs.  of  opium,  7200  lbs.  of  jahp, 
1414  lbs.  of  gum  gamboge,  1400  lbs.  of  senna,  30,000  lbs.  of  sp 
rious  yellow  bark,  3000  lbs.  of  iodine,  1700  lbs.  of  gum  mjirl, 
all  of  which,  but  for  this  law,  would  have  found  their  way  through- 
out our  extensive  country,  and  into  the  stomachs  of  the  sick  and 
suffering.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
in  Congress,  that,  if  the  National  Medical  Association  achieyed  no 
other  reform  than  this,  its  labours  would  entitle  its  members  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  law  have 
certainly  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 

The  Hon.  T.  0.  EdWards,  whose  valuable  report  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  awakened  the  attention  of  the  Association,  and  induced 
\  them  to  memorialize  Congress  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  who  was 

indefatigable  and  untiring  in  his  exertions  for  its  enactment,  was^ 
after  a  lapse  of  six  months,  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  visit  the  principal  ports,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  practical 
workings.  At  the  close  of  a  detailed  report  to  the  Secretary,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  as  to  its  beneficial  effects  :— 

1st.  An  elevation  in  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  medicmal 
agents  imported. 

2d.'  An  entire  prevention  of  adulterated  and  deteriorated  drugs, 
&c.,  from  entry  and  use. 
*  Sd.  No  embarrassment  to  the  honest  importer  and  dealer. 

4th.  An  increased  revenue. 

5th.  Protection  to  the  medical  profession  and  community,  an  in- 
creasing confidence,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  the  continuance  of  the  law,  and  its  faithful  application. 

Dr.  Bailey  informs  me,  within  a  few  days  past,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  recent  law,  and  of  its  rigid  enforcement,  has 
prevented  foreign  consignments  to  agents  in  this  country,  insomsch 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  spurious  and  adulterated  articles  arrive  in 
our  port,  that  there  did,  a  year  since,  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  next  subject  requiring  the  consideration  and  report  of  yonr 
Committee  is  the  home  adulterations  and  sophistications  of  drugs- 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evU.  This  was  probably  expected 
to  occupy  their  attention  rather  than  the  foregoing,  relating  to 
foreign  drugs  and  medicines.  But  the  two  are  intimately  con- 
nected. Of  late  years,  seven-eighths  of  the  frauds  and  sophistica- 
tions have  been  practiced  in  foreign  articles.  An  effectual  stop  is 
now  put  to  their  introduction  and  sale.  Home  adulterations  have 
been  conducted  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  It  was  more  profit- 
able to  import  from  foreign  countries,  where  deceptions  were  con- 
dacted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  advantage  of  greater  expe- 
rience and  adroitness.  Respecting  home  frauds,  your  Committee 
have  made  inquiry  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  without  obtaining 
much  exact  information.  They  have  found  them  unwilling  to  act 
as  informers  against  the  implicated,  or  to  give  any  statements  except 
of  a  general  character.  These  related  chiefly  to  articles  of  Ame* 
rican  product,  a  few  of  which  will  be  enumerated. 

Coitar  Oil. — This  article  is  made  chiefly  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  brought  down  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  Atlantic  cities, 
in  barrels,  in  a  pure  state,  and  is  there  adulterated  with  lard  oil, 
and  distributed  to  retail  dealers.  The  sensible  qualities  of  this  arti- 
cle are  not  impaired  by  it ;  the  taste  is  rather  improved.  It  might, 
therefore,  have  continued  unsuspected,  had  it  not  been  discovered  in 
attempts  to  make  luetraly  which  is  a  combination  of  castor  oil  and 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  the  combination  was  not 
complete,  that  a  part  of  the  oil  was  insoluble.  This  proved  that  an 
animal  oil  was  mixed  with  the  castor  oil,  at  the  same  time  that  it  dis- 
covered a  sure  test  of  the  adulteration  in  all  such  cases,  which  every 
purchaser  of  castor  oil  can  easily  apply.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
shake  some  of  the  oil  with  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  95  per  cent. 

Upsom  Salts  is  an  article  so  low  in  price  that  one  would  suppose 
the  inducement  too  small  to  lead  to  its  sophistication.  But  the  con- 
sumption is  great  enough  to  render  it  profitable  to  substitute  what 
druggists  term  bay  salt  for  the  pure  Epsom.  It  is  made  from  sea- 
water  at  salt  works,  and  can  be  had  at  half  the  price  of  pure  Epsom. 
Country  dealers  and  grocers,  who  in  their  purchases  look  more  to 
price  than  to  quality,  get  most  of  their  supplies  in  this  inferior 
article.  The  deception  is  readily  discovered  by  comparing  the  form 
of  the  crystals  with  specimens  of  Epsom  salts  known  to  be  pure. 
The  impure  article  is  also  moister  to  the  touch,  and  imparts  damp- 
ness to  the  vessel  containing  it. 
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jE$$enJtial  otU  are  adalterated  with  alcoboL  The  firaud  can  be 
detected  by  miziDg  equal  quantities  of  the  oil  and  water  in  a  test 
tube  or  vial.  The  alcohol  unites  with  the  water,  and  leayes  the  oil 
to  occupy  a  less  space  in  the  tube,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
adulteration. 

Vegetable  powderSy  as  ipecac,  rhubarb,  jalap,  &c.,  the  purchastf 
is  very  Uable  to  be  deceived  in,  unless  he  knows  and  can  confide  in 
the  dealer.  In  all  purchases  of  these  articles,  the  country  physician 
should  obtain  them  in  the  root,  and  pulverize  them  himself.  Aleo- 
holie  tinctures  he  should  also  prepare. 

There  are,  however,  many  chemically  prepared  medicines  whose 
adulterations  cannot  easily  be  detected  by  their  sensible  qualities^  or 
any  easy  process  of  analysis.  Morphine  may  contain  five,  ten,  or 
even  twenty  per  cent,  of  amygdalin  yet  undiscoverable.  ^'  Who 
can  say  whether  blue  pill  mass  contains  its  full  equivalent  of  mer- 
CDiy,  whether  hydriodate  of  potash  is  pure  or  is  adulterated  with 
carbonate  of  potash  or  other  substances,  whether  quinine  contains 
salicine,  mannite,  or  sulphate  of  barytes?''  Most  or  all  of  these 
frauds  would  require  an  experienced  chemist  and  much  labour  to 
detect  them. 

Other  articles  are  often  adulterated,  of  which  we  have  only  time 
to  name  a  few. 

The  volatile  oils  are  adulterated  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Calomel  with  gypsum  and  chalk. 

Cream  of  tartar  with  gypsum  and  alum. 

Capsicum  with  curcuma. 

White  wax  with  tallow,  &c. 

The  list  might  be  extended,  for  indeed  almost  every  article  in  the 
shops  is  liable  to  adulteration.  Many  respectable  dealers  keep  two 
kinds  of  articles,  one  to  suit  customers  who  go  foj  low  price  with- 
out regard  to  quality,  and  another  {or  those  who  insist  on  purity 
without  regard  to  price. 

Your  Committee  would  not  implicate  all  or  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  druggists  in  the  charge  of  fraudulent  dealing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  believe  most  of  the  houses  of  good  reputation  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  aid  in  a  reform  of  any  abuses  that  exist.  Many 
of  them  pride  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  drugs,  and  especiaUy 
their  chemicals,  and  their  brands  and  labels  are  preferred  to  thoee 
of  any  foreign  house.     Sulphate  of  quinine  manufactured  in  some 
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'  Philadelphia  houses  is  preferred  to  any  in  the  world;  perhaps 
equally  good  is  prepared  in  our  other  large  cities.    It  is  often  irre- 

\     sponsible  persons  and  pedlers  that  commit  many  of  the  petty  frauds. 

i  There  are  enough,  however,  ready  to  engage  in  such  dishonest 
work  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  great  is  the  temptation,  now  that 
foreign,  adulterations  are  excluded  from  our  ports  of  entry,  and  the 

\     prices  of  medicines  consequently  enhanced,  that  it  will  require  ihe 

r     utmost  vigilance  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  public,  to  prevent 

f     their  carrying  it  on. 

In  an  elaborate  paper,  addressed,  within  the  week  past,  to  the  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  are  the 
following  remarks : — * 

i         '^  To  suppose  that  we  have  none  among  us  engaged,  or  who  will 

I  engage,  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  spurious  and  adulterated 
medicines,  is  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  that  portion  of  our  speculating  and  trading  community 
with  whom  the  almighty  dollar  is  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 

I     tions  than  I  am  willing  to  concede.    Even  at  this  early  day,  the 

I  fraudulent  work  of  their  hands  is  but  too  visible.  Within  the  last 
month  or  two,  sulphate  of  quinine  in  considerable  quantities,  bearing 

1  the  label  of  Rosengarten  and  Denis,  Philadelphia,  has  been  found 
in  market,  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  quinine  bearing  the  name  of 
the  London  Alkaloid  Company,  London,  as  well  as  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Felletier,  Delondre,  and  L^vaillant,  of  Paris.  Now,  these 
frauds  were  perpetrated  by  our  own  people,  or  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  after  the  article,  too,  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pur* 
chaser.  They  were  not  done  by  the  manufacturers.  Each  of  the 
above-mentioned  firms  stands  too  high,  and  deservedly  so,  to  warrant 
even  a  suspicion  of  such  unpardonable  baseness.  The  material  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  the  quinine  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  man* 
nite  and  sulphate  of  barytes  in  about  equal  weights.  The  latter 
article  has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  until  quite  lately 
has  mannite  been  detected  in  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  seems  to  have 
been  ingeniously  substituted  for  salicine,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
alkaloid  prepared  from  the  poplar  bark,  which  articles  have  hereto* 
fore  been  extensively  used  for  like  purposes. 
^^I  have  in  my  possession,"  continues  Dr.  Bailey,  ^^a  sample  of 

*  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  kiadness  of  Dr.  Mott,  President  of  the  New  Tork 
Academ/,  for  sending  to  the  Committee  the  paper  of  Dr.  Beiley,  from  which  the  extract 
is  made. 
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French  snlphate  of  morphine  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  some 
thirty  per  oent.  of  amygdalin,  an  article  which,  in  this  combinatioB, 
defies  all  the  ordinary  tests  for  its  detection ;  and  which,  like  tk 
mannite  in  the  quinine  above  mentioned,  can  only  be  found  and 
distinctly  characterized  in  the  mother-liquid  after  the  solution  uid 
re-crystallization  of  the  true  saline  portion  of  the  sophisticated  com- 
pound." 

*^  Will  pure  drugs,  imported  in  their  crude  state,  remain  so  in  thii 
country?"  Dr.  Bailey  says,  '^  I  think  not.  It  has,  heretofore,  been 
too  frequently  found,  that  drugs  become  astonishingly  reduced  in 
strength  and  purity  during  their  transition  state  from  root,  btfk, 
gum,  &c.  to  powder.  Prime  fresh  drugs  are  no  doubt  sent  to  the 
drug-mill ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  by  falling  into  bad  company  I 
suppose,  they  are  very  apt  during  their  stay  to  lose  their  virtue^  sn^i 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  returned  to  their  owner  with  a  chartc- 
ter  decidedly  tarnished."  Drug  grinding  or  powdering  requires  a 
searching  and  thorough  reform,  as  much  so  as  ^'  the  mysteries  and 
trickery  of  the  laboratory,  when  in  skilful  but  dishonest  hands." 

What  are  the  beet  means  of  preventing  the  evils  complained  of,  tit 
their  various  forms  f 

In  respect  to  imported  articles,  Congress  acted  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  giving  us  all  that  our  memorial  asked.  But  it  can  go 
no  farther,  can  take  no  cognizance  of  home  adulterations. 

It^has  been*  proposed  to  apply  to  the  State  legislatures  for  tbe 
enactment  of  stringent  laws  against  such  frauds.  But  ihere  are 
reasons  why  this  Association  should  abstain,  for  the  present,  from 
any  such  applications.  Several  of  the  States  have  no  delegates  here 
through  whom  to  memorialize.  Then  there  would  be  no  uniformi^ 
of  action  in  the  legislatures  of  thirty  sovereign  and  independent 
States.  The  results  of  their  legislation,  when  collected  and  compare^ 
would  resemble  a  piece  of  mosaic.  In  addition  to  this,  the  amount 
of  information,  thus  far  collected,  is  not  sufficiently  definite  or  ex- 
tensive to  justify  immediate  legislative  measures. 

The  undersigned,  after  mature  reflection,  have  concluded  tiat 
much  may  be  done  by  collecting  more  extensive  and  accurate  ib* 
formation,  and  reporting  it  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. For  this  purpose,  a  larger  committee  than  the  present  one 
should  be  employed.  The  five  members  of  this  Committee,  and  one 
of  these  in  Vermont,  and  another  in  Rhode  Island,  where  few  of  the 
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eyils  exist,  and  no  representative  from  the  great  West,  where  most 
^  of  the  fraudulent  articles  are  sent,  are  too  small  a  number  to  per- 
Jl  form  the  duty  assigned  them  of  collecting  all  the  important  facts 
^  bearing  on  the  subject.  There  should  be  a  committee  raised  of  at 
^  least  two  from  each  State,  to  closely  scrutinize  powdered  drugs, 
'^  and  all  the  medicinal  preparations  found  on  sale  throughout  the 
^  country;  to  correspond  with  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy;  and  to 
have  an  eye  to  the  grinding  and  powdering  drug-mills,  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
^  When  such  a  surveillance  is  known  to  exist  in  each  State,  all 
^  persons,  however  disposed  to  manufacture  and  sell  spurious  drugs, 
!'  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fear  of  detection  and  exposure. 
I'  Another  means  your  Committee  would  recommend,  would  be  to 
i^  diffuse  information  among  the  people  generally  as  to  the  best 
^  means  of  detecting  frauds  in  drugs  and  medicines.  For  this  pur- 
^  pose,  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  recommend  the  publication  of 
H  a  small  manual,  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  a  list  of  all  counter- 
f  feit  medicines  (like  the  pamphlets  npw  in  use  respecting  counterfeit 
I  bank  bills),  which  might  give  some  plain  instructions,  free  from  un- 
i  necessary  technicalities,  and  the  most  simple  and  certain  methods 
of  detection.  But  your  Committee  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
f  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Philadelphia  contemplate  favouring  the 
public  with  just  such  a  publication.  This,  if  done  under  the 
f  auspices  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  would  have  a  decided 
I  effect  in  repressing,  if  not  entirely  stopping,  the  home  adulterations 
of  medicines. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  undersigned  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each  State  here  represented, 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  note  all  the  facts  that  come  to 
their  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  and  sophistication 
of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &;c.,  and  to  report  them  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Secondly,  they  recommend  that  the  President  sign,  and  forward 
to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  letter,  stating  that  the 
Association  are  pleased  to  hear  of  its  laudable  intention  to  prepare 
and  publish  some  simple  directions  for  detecting  adulterations  in 
medicine,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  generally,  and 
would  be  highly  gratified  could  they  welcome  its  appearance  before 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

USHER  PARSONS,  Ohaimum. 


J. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIGENOUS 

MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  this 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1847,  and  by  resolution  re- 
appointed in  1848,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  composition 
and  medicinal  qualities  of  our  indigenous  remedies,  would  respect- 
fully report  as  follows: — 

From  the  investigations  of  your  Committee,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are,  in  the  United  States,  not  less  than  one  thousand  plants 
reputed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Of  these,  however,  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  have 
had  their  properties  so  investigated  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
among  the  well-known  and  reliable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica ; 
and  even  the  therapeutic  or  physiological  action  of  many  of  these  is 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Repeated  experiments  have  shown 
them  to  be  beneficial  in  certain  diseases  or  stages  of  disease;  but 
why  they  are  so,  or  through  what  medium,  or  organ,  or  set  of 
organs  they  exert  their  influence,  is  still  a  mystery. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  large  number  that  are  merely  reputed  to 
possess  medicinal  qualities  is  of  the  most  vague  and  indefinite  cha- 
racter. '  Thus,  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  native  and  natural- 
ized plants,  named  in  Griffith's  recent  valuable  work  on  Medical 
Botany,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  concerning  which  we 
are  simply  told  that  they  are  said  to  be  valuable  in  this  way  or  that; 
or  they  are  eaid  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  thus  and  so. 
These  facts  show,  at  once,  both  the  extent  of  the  field  which  lies 
before  us,  and  the  vast  amount  of  careful,  accurate,  and  well-ap- 
plied labour  that  it  calls  for.  And,  though  both  the  utility  and 
needfulness  of  this  labour  are  questioned  by  some,  who  consider 
the  resources  of  our  Materia  Medica  too  abundant  already,  we  shall 
only  stop  to  remind  such  of  the  fact  that,  although  the  whole  number 
of  articles  belonging  to  our  Materia  Medica  may  be  large,  yet  the 
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number  directly  accessible  to  the  profession  in  any  given  locality  is 
comparatively  limited. 

We  are  aware  that  this  will  appear  of  no  consequence  to  those 
members  of  the  profession  who,  practicing  in  our  large  cities,  are 
in  the  habit  of  sending  all  their  prescriptions  to  the  apothecary,  and 
who  consequently  may  not  handle  an  ounce  of  medicine  per  annum. 
But  we  are  satisfied,  both  from  experience  and  observation,  that 
many  advantages  would  result  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
medicinal  substances;  so  that  physicians  of  every  locality  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  vegetable  remedies, 
fresh  and  of  known  strength,  from  their  own  immediate  neighbomr- 
hoods.     If  this  practice  could  be  made  general  throughout  the  pro- 
fession, not  only  would  a  larger  number  of  cases  be  speedily  and 
safely  cured,  but  many  of  the  so-called  uncertainties  of  medicine 
would  disappear.     This  topic,  however,  was  sufficiently  discussed  in 
our  report  of  last  year;  and  its  importance  will  be  made  more  and 
more  manifest  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  imported 
drugs,  by  which  the  profession  will  see,  with  astonishment,  the  im- 
mense amount  of  adulterated  and  worthless  trash  that  has  been 
palmed  off  as  medicine  for  several  years  past.    We  have  already 
intimated,  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
medicines,  and  the  ability  to  procure  them  of  uniform  strength  and 
purity,  would  greatly  contribute  to  our  success  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  .  But,  while  hundreds  are  constantly  and  earnestly  prose- 
cuting their  investigations  into  the  departments  of  Physiology,  Pa- 
thology, and  Morbid  Anatomy,  comparatively  few  institute  any  well- 
devised  investigations  into  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  or  their 
exact  value  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  various  forms  of  disease. 
And  yet,  when  we  reflect  that  medicinal  agents  are  the  instruments 
by  which  the  physician  imdertakes  to  accomplish  certain  objects,  it 
would  seem  that  he  should  be  as  familiar  with  their  mode  of  action 
as  the  mechanic  is  with  the  working  of  his  tools.    To  practice  medi- 
cine with  satisfaction  and  certainty,  the  physician  must  be  able  to 
recognize  the  location,  the  extent,  and  the  nature  of  any  given  dis- 
ease; and  then  understand  the  modus  operandi  and  effects  of  reme- 
dies so  clearly,  that  he  can  adapt  his  medicine,  not  only  to  the 
nature  and  precise  stage  of  the  disease,  but  also  to  its  location  and 
the  general  condition  of  his  patient.   If  he  would  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  his  knowledge  should  extend  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
one  medicine  will  puke,  another  purge,  and  a  third  produce  diapho- 
resis, because  all  these  effects,  and  others  still,  may  be  produced  by 
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the  same  medicine  acting  on  different  conditions  of  the  system. 
These  are,  in  fact,  only  symptoms  or  effects  of  an  antecedent  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  medicine  on  the  blood  or  some  one  of  the 
organized  tissues  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  diseases  were  nosologically  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  prominent  symptoms  which  they  pre- 
sented. But,  just  in  proportion  as  the  cultivators  of  physiology 
and  pathology  have  revealed  to  us  the  nature  and  seat  of  diseases, 
these  nosological  arrangements,  founded  on  mere  effects  or  symp- 
toms, have  given  place  to  a  more  rational  nomenclature,  indicative 
at  once  either  of  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  disease,  or  of  both.  And 
this  constitutes  one  of  the  marked  advances  in  medical  science.  The 
arrangement  of  our  Materia  Medica  stands  very  much  in  need  of  a 
reform  of  the  same  description.  Instead  of  looking  only  to  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  any  given  remedy,  we  should  first  inquire  upon  what 
portion  of  the  system  it  makes  its  impression?  Second,  What  is  the 
nature  of  that  impression  ?  Third,  What  are  the  ultimate  effects 
resulting  therefrom  ?  And  fourth,  What  are  the  indications  which 
it  is  calculated  to  fulfil  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

To  enter  upon  such  an  investigation  successfully,  we  must  first 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  system, 
or  any  of  its  parts,  is  susceptible  of  being  impressed  by  medicinal 
agents.  Thus,  an  article  may  produce  its  effects  solely  on  the  part 
to  which  it  is  directly  applied.  The  various  caustics  are  familiar 
examples  of  this  kind.  Or,  on  being  absorbed,  it  may  exert  a  direct- 
ly modifying  influence  on  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  blood; 
and  this  change  in  the  blood  may  induce  other,  and  more  obvious 
results.  Or  it  may  circulate  through  the  blood  unchanged,  and  make 
its  impression  on  some  portion  of  the  nervous  tissue,  modifying  its 
function,  and  thereby  developing  its  own  ultimate  effects.  Thus,  we  see 
clearly,  that  every  medicinal  agent  which  does  not  produce  a  direct 
mechanical  effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  must  produce 
its  primary  action  either  on  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  on  some 
portion  of  the  nervous  tissue,  or  on  both.  Having  ascertained  the 
part  on  which  a  medicine  produces  its  primary  impression,  the  next 
inquiry  should  be,  what  is  the  nature  of  such  impression?  If  it 
alters  the  constituents  of  the  blood — which  constituents  are  so 
altered,  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  alteration?  If  it  acts 
on  the  nervous  tissue,  does  it  exalt  or  diminish  its  energy?  and  on 
what  particular  portion  does  it  act? 

The  usual  mode  of  testing  the  action  of  medicines,  by  simply  ez- 
voi*.  n. — 48 
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hibiting  them  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  is  very  imperfect  in  its 
results,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  same  diseases  often  arise 
in  constitutions  very  dissimilar,  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
diverse.  Hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  one  practitioner 
reporting  a  certain  article  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  tr^t- 
ment  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  disease,  while  another  tries 
the  same  remedy  in  cases  of  the  same  disease  without  any  beneficial 
result.  And  thus  our  works  become  filled  with  the  most  contra- 
dictory statements,  far  better  calculated  to  produce  confusion  and 
medical  skepticism  than  clearness  and  certainty  in  the  treatment 
of  disease. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life 
regulates  and  controls  all  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  motions 
and  sensibilities  of  the  system,  while  that  of  organic  life  equaUy 
controls  all  those  organic  motions  and  sensibilities  constituting 
what  is  generally  included  in  the  processes  of  respiration,  circula- 
tion, nutrition,  and  secretion.  The  microscope  and  analytical  chem- 
istry enable  us  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  system  both  in  health  and  disease.  Hence,  in  con- 
tinuing the  investigations  which  we  had  hardly  begun  in  our  report, 
which  was  kindly  published  in  your  volume  of  Transactions  of  last 
year,  it  has  been  our  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible:  1st,  to  ascertain 
the  particular  constituent  of  the  body  on  which  any  given  agent 
makes  its  impression ;  2d,  the  nature  of  the  impression  made ;  3d, 
the  secondary  efiects  of  such  impression  on  other  constituents  or 
organs  with  which  the  part  primarily  impressed  may  be  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected;  4th,  the  therapeutic  indications 
which  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil;  and  finally,  our  knowledge  of  its 
value  and  influence  derived  from  its  direct  application  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  other  native  plants,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  further  experience  in  the  use  of  those  examined  in 
our  former  report  has  only  served  to  afford  additional  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  observations  then  made. 

Sarraeeniay  or  side-saddle  flower. 

According  to  the  natural  arrangement,  this  species  belongs  to 
the  class  of  Endogenes,  and  order  Sarraceniacese,  and  is  found  ex- 
clusively  on  the  bogs  of  North  America.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
Polyandria  Monogynia  of  LinnsBus.  Its  flowers  are  solitary  and 
terminal,  calyx  double,  persistent,  exterior  small,  three-leaved,  the 
interior  five-leaved,  petals  five,  deciduous,  erect,  stigma  Fery  large^ 
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clypeate,  peltate.      Leaves  radical^  alternate,  opercnloid,  irithiQ 
retrorsely  pilose. 

Six  varieties  of  this  plant  are  found  in  the  United  States,  five 
of  which  are  limited  to  the  Southern  States;  bat  the  sixth,  the 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  is  found  very  abundant  as  far  north  as  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  only  species  which  have  been  medically  examined 
are  the  S.  variolaris  and  flava,  both  natives  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

They  are  found  most  abundantly  on  the  bogs  in  wet  places, 
throughout  the  pine  forests.  During  the  past  year,  the  medicinal 
qualities  and  composition  of  these  two  varieties  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  learned  and  industrious  member  of  the  Committee 
from  South  Carolina,  Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher,  to  whom  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  following  facts.  The  root  of  the  plant,  or  that 
portion  of  the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  the  part 
used.  Specimens  of  this  were  submitted  to  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepherd, 
by  Dr.  Porcher,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis,  he  says :  "  From 
the  foregoing  examination,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  besides  lignin, 
colouring  matter,  and  traces  of  a  resinous  body,  it  contains  an  acid 
salt  of  lime  (the  acid  being  neither  the  tannic  nor  the  gallic,  but 
possibly  one  altogether  new),  and  a  salt  of  some  alkaloid,  related 
perhaps  to  cinchonia,  which,  should  it  prove  new,  may  be  called  the 
Sarracenia.'^ 

From  a  further  examination  by  Dr.  Porcher,  it  was  evident  that 
the  bitter  and  astringent  qualities  of  the  root  were  very  imperfectly 
extracted  by  water;  the  decoction  appearing  even  more  destitute  of 
these  properties  than  the  cold  infusion.  Starch  was  evidently  pre- 
sent in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  slice  of  the  fresh  root  laid  on 
litmus  paper  gave  a  decidedly  acid  reaction.  *  Dr.  Porcher  several 
times  took  the  root,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  physiological  action  on  the  system.  The  result 
of  one  of  these  experiments  he  states  as  follows :  '^  Dec.  4th.  We 
again  commenced  experimenting  with  it.  It  had  become  dry,  hav- 
ing been  rolled  into  pills  of  three  grains  each ;  of  these,  we  took 
sixty  (180  grs.)  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  P.  M.,  upon  a  com- 
paratively empty  stomach,  swallowing  them  at  intervals  of  eighty 
minutes,  six  or  eight  at  once.  Its  diuretic  action  in  this  instance 
was  frequently  repeated,  the  secretion  being  increased  in  quantity, 
pure,  limpid,  and  colourless,  with  scarcely  any  sediment  after  seve- 
ral hours'  standing. 

'*  Its  action  on  the  stomach  resembled  that  following  its  first  em- 
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plojment,  being  attended  with  some  of  the  same  phenomena;  a  feel- 
ing of  emptiness  was  produced  in  the  course  of  an  hour;  after  retiring 
to  bed,  the  whole  abdominal  region  was  in  a  state  of  commotion, 
extending  along  the  tract  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon,  all 
of  which  appears  to  participate  in  a  kind  of  rolling  motion  produced 
by  it;  to  these,  were  added  involuntary  rumbling  sounds,  as  if  the 
entire  alimentary  tube  was  stimulated,  and  apparently  forewarning 
a  cathartic  effect.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  its  astringent  pro- 
perty prevented  this  result.  There  was  also  tenderness  on  pressure 
at  the  epigastrium. 

'^  The  feeling  of  congestion  about  the  head,  with  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  kuted  for  aeveral  dat/Sj  was  again  observed. 
Before  morning,  the  pulse  rose  to  100  by  the  watch,  resuming  its 
usual  frequency  after  a  time.     We  were  prevented  by  sleep,  whicb 
was  much  disturbed,  from  ascertaining  positively  the  co-existence  of 
strange  impressions  on  the  sensorial  functions.     The  general  vigour 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  was  increased;  the  appetite  foIlo?ring, 
the  next  day,  was  unusually  active,  seeming  to  demand  much  more 
to  satisfy  its  requirements;  but  there  was  a  sense  of  pain  about  the 
stomach,  like  that  following  an  inflammation,  or  that  felt  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  a  limb  which  has  been  overtasked.''  (See  C%ar&f- 
tan  Med.  Joum.  and  Review,  vol.  iv.  No.  1.)     In  the  first  experi- 
ment, he  took  140  grains  of  the  fresh  root,  with  essentially  the  same 
result  as  just  detailed.     The  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  especiallv 
about  the  occipital  region ;  the  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  tJie 
increased  action  or  motions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  accompanied 
by  improved  appetite  and  power  of  digestion,  were  uniform  effects 
resulting  in  all  his  trials.     And  they  point  very  clearly  to  the  tissue 
on  which  the  medicine  makes  its  impression,  namely,  the  gastric 
filaments  of  the  organic  or  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  through 
which  the  impression  becomes  transmitted  to  the  whole   of  that 
system. 

The  nature  of  the  impression  being  highly  stimulating  or  excitant, 
we  have  a  speedy  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  consequent  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head;  increase  of  the  mus- 
cular or  peristaltic  action  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal;  increase  of 
organic  sensibility,  as  indicated  by  the  improved  appetite  and  the 
increased  glandular  secretions.  In  a  word,  we  have  an  exaltation 
of  all  the  functions  directly  dependent  on  the  organic  nervous 
system. 

No  influence  seemed  to  be  exerted  on  the  mental  functions  or  any 
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portion  of  the  nerves  of  animail  life.  That  the  tenderness  on  pres* 
sure  at  the  epigastrium  was  the  result  of  simple  increased  organic 
sensibility,  and  not  the  direct  result  of  an  irritation  produced  by  the 
root  on  the  mucous  surface,  we  think  is  evident  from  the  accom- 
panying increase  of  appetite  and  power  of  digestion;  the  latter, 
especially,  being  always  impaired  by  mucous  irritation  of  the  sto- 
mach. If  we  are  correct  in  the  two  preceding  inferences,  namely, 
that  the  sarracenia  makes  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system  of 
organic  life,  and  that  such  impression  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite 
the  action  and  exalt  the  energy  of  this  system,  then  the  important 
therapeutic  indications  which  it  is  calculated  to  fulfil  are  plain  and 
obvious.  Perhaps  no  morbid  condition  of  the  system  is  more  com- 
mon, in  civilized  society,  than  indigestion,  costiveness,  sluggish 
glandular  secretions,  &c.,  arising  from  an  impaired  condition  of  the 
organic  nervous  functions.'  Habits  of  over-indulgence,  keeping  late 
hours,  confinement  within  doors,  and  such  modes  of  dress  as  inter- 
fere with  the  process  of  respiration,  and  the  consequent  oxidation 
of  the  blood,  are  all  so  common,  in  almost  all  circles  of  society,  that 
the  morbid  condition  just  named  is  met  with  at  almost  every  step 
of  the  physician's  life.  It  is  very  obvious,  from  the  experiments 
just  detailed,  that  the  sarracenia  is  a  remedy  admirably  adapted 
to  meet  the  indications  here  required ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  peris- 
taltic motions  of  the  whole  digestive  tube,  to  invigorate  the  circula- 
tion, promote  the  glandular  secretions,  and  thereby  improve  both 
the  appetite  and  power  of  digestion.  Our  knowledge  of  its  effects 
from  direct  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  comparatively 
limited.  ^ 

We  do  not  find  the  sarracenia  spoken  of  as  a  medicinal  plant  in 
any  of  our  works  on  Materia  Medica  or  Botany. 

According  to  Dr.  Porcher,  its  use  as  a  medicine  commenced 
among  the  early  settlers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  including  the  parish  of  St.  James  Santee.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  remedy  in  that  region  for  dyspepsia,  sick 
headache,  &c.  In  his  article,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
Dr.  Porcher  details  several  well-authenticated  cases  of  dyspepsiaj  or 
indigestion,  some  of  them  of  a  chronic  and  distressing  degree  of 
severity,  which  were  speedily  relieved  by  chewing  the  root  of  the 
sarracenia,  or  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  tincture  with  each  meal. 
The  first  mode  of  administration,  namely,  giving  the  root  in  sub- 
stance, either  by  chewing  and  swallowing  the  juice,  or  by  swallow-  , 
ing  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  the  alcohol  in 
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the  tincture  would  in  many  cases  be  injurions.  The  experience 
of  Dr.  Porcher  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Cordes,  of 
St.  James,  and  many  others  practicing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Johns, 
Berkly.  The  term  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  however,  is  a  very  in- 
definite one,  and  should  never  be  used  by  the  physician  except  to 
designate  a  symptom  merely.  And  we  confess,  that  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  Dr.  Forcher's  article  are  much  less  definite  or  intelli- 
gible than  they  would  have  been,  if  he  had  given  the  actual  patho- 
logical condition  of  the.  digestive  organs,  instead  of  calling  them 
dyspepsia,  which  every  experienced  physician  knows  may  mean 
subacute  or  chronic  gastritis,  gastralgia,  hepatic,  or  duodenal  de- 
rangement, or  simple  loss  of  peristaltic  action,  and  sluggish  secre- 
tions. But,  from  the  few  symptoms  which  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  each  case,  we  infer  that  they  were  all  destitute  of  iofiam- 
matory  action  in  gastric  mucous  membrane.  From  its  physiological 
effects,  we  should  confidently  expect  the  remedy  to  be  of  very  great 
value  in  all  those  morbid  conditions  characterized  by  depression  of 
the  organic  actions,  loss  of  appetite,  and  deranged  digestion  unac- 
companied by  inflammatory  action.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  further  notice  by  the  profession.  We  are,  at  the  present  timer 
taking  measures  to  procure  some  of  the  northern  species,  the  sarra- 
cenia  purpurea,  for  examination. 

Oomu%  Florida,  Dog-wood.  This  shrub  is  too  well  known  in 
its  botanical  relations  to  require  any  description  in  this  place. 
Neither  is  it  new  to  the  medical  public,  for  there  is  scarcely  an 
American  writer  on  materia  medica  who  has  not  recommended  it  as 
a  valuable  remedy. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  it  is  scarcely 
known  in  general  practice.  Several  causes  have  existed  tending 
to  produce  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  lavished  on  it  was  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  contained  a  bitter  alkaline  principle,  in  all  respects 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the  quinia  from  cinchona,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  Subsequent  examint- 
tions  not  sustaining  this  view,  however,  strongly  disposed  the  pro- 
fession to  neglect  it  altogether.  Another  cause  of  neglect  has  been 
the  statement,  on  the  part  of  almost  all  writers,  that  the  cornus  bark 
is  "  more  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  especially  when  used  in  the 
recent  state."  These  things,  together  with  the  inconvenience  of 
using  the  bark  in  substance,  when  compared  with  the  highly  con- 
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centrated  and  convenient  article  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  have,  doubt- 
less, served  to  keep  in  neglect  and  obscurity  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  our  indigenous  materia  medica.  While  living  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring  this  bark 
directly  from  the  tree,  and  using  it  in  all  forms  of  disease  where  an 
anti-periodic  or  febrifuge  remedy  was  indicated,  and  with  such  satis- 
factory results,  that  we  scarcely  prescribed  ten  grains  of  quinine  or 
cinchona  per  annum.  Seeing  the  high  price  of  good  sulph.  of  qui- 
nine, and  the  enormous  amount  of  adulterated  samples  that  were 
annually  imported,  we  thought  a  more  acceptable  service  could  not 
be  done  for  the  profession  than  to  devise  some  concentrated  and 
reliable  preparation  of  the  Comus  Florida  bark,  and,  after  care- 
fully testing  its  virtues,  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  this  Association, 
and,  through  it,  to  the  whole  profession.  While  pursuing  our  task, 
we  happily  received  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  January  1849,  containing  an  able  and  interesting  article  from 
Dr.  D.  C.  0*Keeffe,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  which  presented  experimental 
inquiries  and  facts  so  much  in  accordance  with  our  own  observa- 
tions, that  we  unhesitatingly  adopted  them  as  far  as  they  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  our  report.  According  to  the  several  analyses 
of  Walker,  Cockburn,  Carpenter,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the  comus 
bark  contains  gum,  resin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  bitter  extractive 
matter  in  which  its  peculiar  medicinal  virtues  reside.  But  whe- 
ther this  extractive  matter  contains  a  bitter  alkaline  principle 
called  cornine,  as  represented  by  Carpenter,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Neither  is  it  essentially  of  much  practical  interest.  For  all  that  the 
profession  want  is  a  preparation  su£Sciently  concentrated,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  active  qualities  of  the  bark,  to  be  convenient  for  use. 
These  qualities  are  fully  possessed  by  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
bark.  The  directions  for  preparing  this  extract  are  given  by  Dr. 
0*Keeife  as  follows :  "  Take  of  dogwood  bark,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, one  pound  ;  alcohol, /owr  pints;  water,  six  pints.  Macerate 
the  bark  with  the  alcohol  for  five  days,  pour  off  the  tincture,  and 
express.  Boil  the  residuum  for  half  an  hour  in  three  pints  of  the 
water,  strain  the  liquor  through  linen  while  hot,  and  express ;  repeat 
the  boiling  for  the  same  length  of  time  with  the  remaining  three 
pints  of  water,  strain  and  express  as  before ;  then  mix  the  decoc- 
tions, and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup.  Distil  the 
alcohol  from  the  tincture,  until  it  acquires  the  same  thickness;  then 
mix  both  inspissated  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  proper 
for  making  pills."     By  this  mode,  he  obtained  from  ten  pounds  of 
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bark,  fifteen  ounces  of  good  extract ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
more  perfectly  exhansts  the  bark  of  its  active  principles  than  the 
usual  mode  of  maceration  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating. 

Care  must  always  be  taken,  during  the  processes  of  evaporation 
and  distillation,  to  avoid  burning  the  extract.  To  accomplish  this, 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sjrup  it 
should  be  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  process  completed  in  a 
sand  bath,  or  over  a  slow  fire.  The  bark  from  the  root  and  trunk 
of  the  tree  yields  a  much  larger  proportion  of  extract  than  that  from 
the  branches. 

The  physiological  effects,  or  moduB  operandi^  of  the  comus  bark, 
like  those  of  quinine,  are  involved  in  some  obscurity.  We  have  never 
known  it  to  disturb  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  to  materially  increase 
the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  Dr.  O'Keeffe,  irhile 
in  good  health,  with  his  pulse  at  72  per  minute,  took  30  grs.  of  the 
extract  every  hour  until  he  had  swallowed  four  doses  (120  grs.). 

The  following  is  the  result  in  his  own  language:  "10  A.M., 
1st  dose,  80  grs.  ext.;  pulse  previous  to  taking  it  72.  11;  2d  dose, 
30  grs.;  pulse  intermittent,  72 — 76;  temperature  of  the  surface 
somewhat  augmented;  general  perspiration;  a  sense  of  fulness,  and 
slight  dull  pain  over  the  frontal  eminences,  much  increased  on  flex- 
ing the  head  forwards  and  downwards ;  uneasy  feelings  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  12  M. ;  Sd  dose,  30  grs.;  pulse  76,  not  intermit- 
tent, but  somewhat  depressed ;  sensation  in  the  head  uniform.  On 
taking  this  dose,  a  sense  of  warmth  was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and 
radiated  over  the  surface  of  the  trunk.  1  P.  M.;  4th  dose,  30  grs.; 
pulse  76,  and  regular ;  pain  in  the  head  augmented,  and  extended 
down  the  forehead  to  the  eyelids,  with  a  disposition  to  sleep ;  slight 
oppression  in  the  precordia.  Eating  dinner  neither  mitigated  nor 
heightened  the  dull  headache,  which  continued  the  same  thronghoat 
the  day ;  at  night,  the  tendency  to  sleep  much  more  urgent ;  retired 
early ;  slept  well  during  the  night,  and  arose  in  the  morning  free 
from  any  unpleasant  sensations  whatever." 

Here,  the  slightly  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  increased 
temperature,  the  perspiration,  and  the  fulness  and  pain  in  the  head, 
constitute  the  only  marked  effects.  How  were  these  produced! 
Upon  what  part  of  the  system  does  the  medicine  make  its  primarj 
impression?  By  far  the  most  constant  and  marked  effects  ara 
slightly  increased  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  copious  general 
perspiration — effects  which  must  result  either  from  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  blood  itself,  or  in  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
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which  controls  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Whichever 
this  may  be,  the  obvious  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  re- 
medy is  to  invigorate  the  vital  force,  and  quicken  the  organic  nerv- 
ous energy,  without  materially  stimulating  the  muscular  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  Hence,  when  taken  by  a  person  in  health, 
it  exhibits  no  marked  powers  either  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative  ;  but 
let  it  be  given  to  a  patient  whose  vital  energy  is  impaired,  and 
whose  pulse  is  quickened  from  the  causes  which  have  brought  on  an 
attack  of  a  paroxysmal  or  periodic  disease,  such  as  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever,  and  its  prompt  effect  is,  to  lessen  the  frequency 
and  irritability  of  the  pulse,  and,  by  invigorating  the  organic  nerv- 
ous action,  to  enable  the  system  effectually  to  resist  an  approach- 
ing paroxysm. 

Here  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  sedative.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  given  to  a  patient  whose  vital  forces  are  already  in  full 
strength,  or  whose  circulatory  system  is  already  under  the  influence 
of  positive  inflammatory  action,  and  it  will  most  certainly  aggravate 
that  condition,  and  play  more  or  less  the  part  of  a  stimulant.  Such, 
we  believe,  to  be  the  true  modus  operandi  of  this  and  all  other 
genuine  febrifuge  or  anti-periodic  remedies.  And  it  shows  how 
readily  very  contradictory  opinions  might  be*formed  by  different 
observers. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  cornus  to  disturb  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  is  mentioned  by  almost  all  writers,  and 
which  has  doubtless  exerted  no  little  influence  in  causing  the  remedy 
to  remain  neglected,  we  think  the  opinion  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  the  extract  is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tannin  which  it  contains  imparts  to  it  a  slightly  astringent  quality. 
This  opinion  is  also  fully  sustained  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  O'Keeffe 
and  others  in  the  South. 

In  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  derived  from  its  direct 
application  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  can  speak  with  perfect 
confidence  in  its  favour ;  and,  were  it  proper,  many  cases  could  be 
detailed  exhibiting  its  efficacy  in  all  those  pathological  conditions 
in  which  remedies  of  this  class  are  indicated.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  had  an  extensive  personal  experience  with  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  periodic  fevers,  for  the  happy  reason  that,  in  the  place  of 
our  residence,  diseases  of  that  class  are  only  occasionally  met  with. 
But  our  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  well  supplied  by  Dr.  0*Keeffe 
and  others,  who  have  abundantly  tested  the  extract  in  localities 
where  the  periodical  fevers  are  indigenous.     Thus,  in  the  essay  to 
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which  we  have  alluded  so  frequently,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  we  find  fifteen  cases,  accurately  detailed,  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  several  of  them  more  or  less  complicated  with  gastro- 
intestinal and  hepatic  disorder,  in  which  the  extract  of  comtis  was 
exhibited  in  doses  varying  from  four  to  twenty  grains,  repeat^sd  every 
hour,  until  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm  was  exhibited  between 
the  paroxysms,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  And  Dr. 
O'Eeefie  states  that  these  cases  might  be  multiplied  almost  ad  ini- 
nitum  from  the  practice  of  his  preceptors  Drs.  H.  F.  and  B.  Camp- 
bell, of  Augusta,  Ga.  We  ought  to  state,  perhaps,  that  the.extnci 
used  by  Dr.  O'KeefFe  and  his  preceptors  was  first  prepared  by  Dr. 
Oakman,  of  Columbia  Co.,  6a.,  by  whom  a  specimen  was  sent  to 
Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve,  for  trial.  If  the  foregoing  observations  in  regard 
to  the  extracts  of  cornus  Florida  are  correct,  their  importance  both 
to  the  profession  and  the  community  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
In  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion an  abundant  indigenous  article,  which  may  always  be  obtained 
of  uniform  strength  and  purity,  fully  answering  as  a  substitute  for 
a  foreign  one  of  uncertain  origin,  and  which,  from  its  very  high 
price  when  pure,  will  always  be  liable  to  adulteration. 

Economically  considered,  its  advantages  are  still  more  manifest. 
The  best  cinchona  barks  yield  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  alkaline 
matter,  and  hence  quinine  of  good  quality  is  always  enormoasly 
high  in  market,  seldom  being  less  than  two  dollars  per  ok.  at  the 
establishment  of  the  manufacturer.  Good  cornus  bark  will  yield 
full  nine  per  cent,  of  extract,  which  could  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
less  than  fifty  cents  per  oz.  And  yet,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
we  may  safely  estimate  an  ounce  of  extract  as  equal  to  at  least  half 
an  ounce  of  quinine;  thereby  leaving  to  the  practitioner,  or  his 
patient,  a  clear  gain  of  one-half  in  the  cost  of  his  medicine.  The 
average  quantity  of  extract  used  by  Dr.  O'Keeffe  in  the  cases  of  in- 
termittent fever  detailed  by  him  was  less  than  two  drachms  for  each 
case ;  and  the  average  time  of  attendance  amounted  to  about  four 
days. 

We  had  nearly  completed  a  series  of  experiments  concerning  the 
therapeutic  value  of  two  more  indigenous  plants;  but,  such  has  be^ 
our  other  engagements,  and  so  great  is  the  amount  of  time  and  care 
required  to  make  such  investigations  perfectly  reliable  in  their  re- 
sults, that  we  have  been  compelled  to  close  our  report  without  includ- 
ing them.  We  regret  this  the  less,  however,  as  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  Association  will  deem  it  advisable  to  continue  the  subject  of  our 
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indigenous  remedies  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  whole  field  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  And  it  is 
better  to  have  but  one  article  examined  each  year  than  to  give  a 
xnere  cursory  report  on  many.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee,  I 
take  pleasure  in  again  presenting  important  communications  from 
Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  of 
Massachusetts,  each  of  which  embraces  a  full  catalogue  of  the  medi- 
cinal plants  of  their  respective  States.  They  have  been  prepared 
with  great  labour  and  care,  and  I  trust  will  find  a  place  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  your  Transactions. 

N.  S.  DAVIS, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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REPORT 

ON  THE  INDIGENOUS  MEDICINAL  PUNTS  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 
By  Francis  P.  Porchbb,  M.  D. 

The  Committee  of  one  Member,  appointed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  report  on  the  Indigenotis  Medicinal  Plants 
of  South  Carolina,  respectfully  submits  the  following: — 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  us,  we  haye  been  guided  by 
a  desire  to  present,  at  one  view,  a  condensed  statement  of  what  is 
tiow  known  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  State,  which  are  either 
possessed  ormedicinal  properties,  or  are  adapted  to  economical  pur- 
poses ;  to  which  also  are  added,  references  to  works  from  which  in- 
formation concerning  them  may  be  obtained.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  we  have  perhaps  evaded  the  strict  intention  of  the  resolu- 
tions. Independently,  however,  of  any  value  it  may  have  for  pur- 
poses of  reference,  we  have  been  induced  to  undertake  it,  that  future 
inquirers  may  not  find  themselves  entering  upon  pre-occupied  ground, 
but,  being  advised  of  what  is  already  before  the  profession,  may  be 
enabled  to  proceed  to  more  experimental  researches. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  consulted  both  the  older  and  more 
recent  works,  illustrating  the  departments  of  the  Materia  Medica 
and  Indigenous  Medical  Botany — from  the  Catahgus  Plantamm  of 
John  Bay,  and  the  Materia  Medica  of  CuUen,  to  the  more  modem 
volumes  of  Pereira,  Griffith,  and  Carson.  We  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  search  through  the  former,  in  order  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  virtues  once  ascribed  to  our  plants,  and  to  contrast  these  with 
the  results  of  later  investigations ;  but  also  to  exhibit  the  mutations 
that  have  occurred  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  many  of  what  are 
at  present  considered  our  most  approved  therapeutic  agents.  The 
frequency  with  which  this  takes  place  warns  us  not  to  discard,  upon 
superficial  examination,  those  popularly  considered  of  trivial  im- 
portance.   The  European  authorities  have  been  examined,  and  from      /^ 
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them  has  been  obtained  much  concerning  cor  medical  Flora  irHd 
is  either  not  generally  known,  or  not  alluded  to  in  the  dispensatoricS) 
and  which  might  be  of  essential  service  to  those  desirous,  not  merdj 
of  ascertaining  what  is  already  understood,  but  also  more  thoroughly 
of  investigating  the  hidden  qualities  of  others.  Among  these,  we 
must  not  omit  calling  attention  to  that  very  extensive  and  laboriou 
work,  in  six  volumes,  by  M^rat  and  De  Lens,  the  Dustiannaire  Unk 
de  MatiSre  MSdicaU ;  the  supplementary  volume^  to  which,  pub- 
lished in  1846,  has  also  contributed  some  of  the  latest  foreign  intd- 
ligence. 

The  investigation  necessary  for  ascertaining  and  collecting  tliese^ 
has  unfolded  a  vast  fund  of  facts  relative  to  the  virtues  of  a  large 
proportion,  as  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  plants  both  obscure  and 
well  known  amongst  us.  And  it  has  furthermore  convinced  us  of 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  we  have  every  means  for  the  pres^ 
vation  and  restoration  of  health,  in  the  indigenous  varieties,  so  I^ 
markably  abundant  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  (lat.  82.35,  long.  79.84),  conttoning 
within  her  boundaries  80,000  square  miles,  or  19,000,000  acres, 
is  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  possesses  a  variety  of  soil  and  a 
range  of  temperature  affected  by  the  presence  of  both  sea  and  mount- 
ain. Its  geological  features  are  diversified,  and  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  land  for  the  distance  oi  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  rises 
evenly  and  insensibly  to  the  height  of  about  250  feet  above  the  gene- 
ral tide  level,  forming  a  vast  plain  abounding  in  cypress  swampSt 
and  pine  and  oak  ridges.  For  the  most  part,  quartzose  sands  and 
clays  cover  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet 
or  more.  These  overlay  vast  beds  of  tertiary  marl,  the  eocene^ 
miocene,  and  post  pliocene  sections  of  which,  composing  the  lim^ 
stone  regions,  cross  out  and  expose  their  rich  fossils  in  several  locali- 
ties. The  earth  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  that  skirt  the  rifeis 
and  creeks  frequently  contains  a  large  proportion  of  peat.  SQ^ 
ceeding  the  above,  are  the  primary  formations  stretching  awaj  to 
the  mountains  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State.  The  soil  ci 
this  portion,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  granite,  gneis8» 
clay-slate,  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  as  they  respectively  come 

•  For  which  we  are  indebted  to  Br.  H.  W.  De  Saussurei  of  Charleston.  We  bi« 
also  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  New  York  Hosp.  libruj;  tod 
our  obligations  are  due  to  John  Thompson,  M.D.,  the  very  efficient  house  surfeonoftbit 
institution,  for  enabling  us  to  consult  many  rare  works,  placed  there  through  the  9n3a^^ 
ened  liberality  of  Drs.  Hossack  and  Mitchel. 
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to  the  surface,  and  are  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences,  presents 
every  variety  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  These  divisions  are  distin- 
guished by  their  characteristic  vegetation;*  and  thus  we  are  presented 
v^ith  geographical  and  climatic  influences  which  combine  to  produce  a 
relation  between  heat  and  moisture  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  species — comprising  many  of  our  most  active 
curative  agents.  The  State  of  New  York,  which  is  said  to  include  an 
area  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Prof. 
Iiee,t  out  of  a  Flora  of  1450  species,  contains  but  150  known  to  be 
medicinal.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  in  a  space  considerably  smaller 
in  extent,  a  much  larger  proportion  exists — the  following  sketch 
embracing  a  notice  of  410  species,  out  of  about  8500,  possessed  of 
medicinal  or  economic  value ;  including,  however,  among  these,  some 
few  exotic  or  introduced.  A  single  circumscribed  locality  in  the 
lower  section  of  this  State,  but  ten  miles  in  diameter,  furnishes  one 
and  one-third  more  than  the  whole  of  New  York. 

Occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  these  essential  preliminary  investi- 
gations, our  own  opportunities  for  examination  and  experiment  have 
not  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  afford  as  much  as  we  could  desire  that  is 
new  or  important.  .Our  correspondence,  however,  contributed  to 
-  add  materially  to  the  original  matter.  We  trust  that,  in  time,  your 
Committee  will  be  enabled  to  present  more  that  is  recent  and  interest- 
ing, from  sources  within  the  limits  prescribed,  when  that  lately  ap- 
pointed by  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  shall  be  able  to 
collect  the  information  confined  to  localities ;  when  greater  attention 
shall  be  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  catalogues  of  the  plants  of  the 
different  districts  shall  be  made  out;  for,  through  the  medium  of 
these,  a  sketch  of  the  medical  botany  of  a  State  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  by  advising  each  one  of  the  proximity  of  species 
adapted  to  important  purposes. 

Besides  the  habitat  of  plants  alluded  to  by  Elliott,  and  by  that 
accomplished  botanist  and  physician.  Dr.  James  McBride,  we  have 
been  able  to  localize  those  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston! 

*  "  In  short,  the  Flora  of  the  upper  verge  of  the  tertiary  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  State  as  are  the  two  {jceological  systems  which  meet  there,  from  each  other." 
Prof.  Tuomey's  GeoL  Rep.  p.  140.  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  observed  similar  rela« 
tioDS  affecting  a  more  limited  space. 

t  A  Catalogue  of  the  Medicinal  Plants,  Indig.  and  Ex.,  growing  in  the  State  of  New 
Tork.    By  C.  A.  Lee,  Prof.  Mat.  Med.,  &c.  &c.    New  York,  1848. 

^  These  are  distinguished  thus,  **via  of  Cba^ston."  They  were  collected  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  are  marine,  their  growth,  of  course,  being  affected  by 
the  sea  air.    Pub.  in  So.  Agricult,  April,  1835.    Charleston. 
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from  a  catalogue  published  by  the  Rey.  John  Bachman,  D.  D. ;  and 
from  one,  the  plants  of  which  were  collected  by  the  Committee,  in 
conjunction  with  H.  W.  Bavenel,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's 
Berkley,  Charleston  district,  forty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  (Lat. 
35.15.,  long.  81.10.) 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  paper  was  prepared  from  a  list  em- 
bracing the  species  found  in  Georgia;  so  that  it  necessarily  indudes 
most,  if  not  all,  growing  there  which  are  medicinal;  as  well  as  many 
of  those  common  to  neighbouring* States. 

It  has  been  arranged  after  the  Natural  System,  adopting  the  Tiews 
of  Lindley.**"  This,  in  its  relation  to  medical  botany,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  and  necessary;  presenting  an  interesting  and  instractiTe 
view  of  the  elegance  and  fitness  of  the  natural  system,  and  showing 
the  analogy,  in  characterbtics  and  property,  between  the  natural  re- 
semblances and  the  medicinal  yirtues.  To  such  an  extent  do  botan- 
ical affinities  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  these,  that,  although 
we  are  unable  to  establish  a  rule  throughout,  yet  it  may  be  frequently 
predicated  of  a  species,  prior  to  any  examination  concerning  its 
value  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  from  a  mere  inspection,  or  from  being 
informed  of  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  system  in  question ;  and 
among  a  number,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped,  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  value  is  evident,  according  as  they  recede 
from,  or  approach,  the  most  striking  characteristics  which  are  taken 
in  the  aggregate  as  types  of  the  sections.  Thus,  we  see  its  obvious 
superiority,  in  this  point  of  view,  over  the  artificial  system,  where 
mere  fanciful,  sexual  difierences  determine  the  places  they  hold,  as 
well  as  over  a  simple  alphabetical  enumeration. 

Some  excuse  will  be  found  for  any  awkward  arrangement  of  the 
details,  in  the  difficulty  of  collating,  digesting,  and  reconciling  state- 
ments, many  of  them  contradictory,  from  a  variety  of  authors.  With 
respect  to  the  bibliographical  references,  besides  indicating  the 
sources  whence  information  may  be  obtained,  they  serve  to  show 
the  amount  of  attention  awarded  to  particular  plants ;  the  value  of 
which,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  in  proportion  to,  and  may  be 
gathered  from,  a  review  of  these.  With  respect  to  some  of  our  most 
important  cultivated  plants,  the  cotton,  potato,  indigo,  &c.,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  make  the  references  as  large  as  our  opportunities 
would  admit. 

•  See  Nat  Syst.  Botany.  By  John  Lindley,  F.R,S..&c.  London,  The  whole  K, 
Am.  Flora  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  valuable  modification  of  De  CandoUe*su^ 
rangement  by  Torrey  and  Gray. 
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MEDICINAL  PLANTS   OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

INDIGENOUS  AND  INTRODUCED. 


Class  I.  EXOGENS ;  OR,  DICOTYLEDONOUS 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Sub-Class  I.  POLTPETAL^. 

NATURAL  ORDERS. 

Ranuncxjlacejb.   {Orow-Foot  Tribe.) 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  generally  acrid,  caustic, 
and  poisonous.  It  contains  some  species,  however,  which  are  in- 
nocuous. The  caustic  principle  is  volatile,  and  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline. 

Clematis  erispa,  Linn.  Not  of  Ell.  Sk.,  which  is  the  C.  cjlindrica. 
T.  and  Gray.  Grows  in  damp,  rich  soils,  and  in  swamps  in  the  low 
country  of  S.  C.  vie.  of  Cha'ston.     Dr.  Bachman.    Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  ii.  311 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1244 ; 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  418.  This  plant  is  substituted  for  the  C. 
erecta,  mentioned  by  Storck,  and  is  employed  in  secondary  syphilis, 
ulcers,  porrigo,  &c. ;  given  internally,  with  the  powdered  leaves  ap- 
plied to  the  sore.  It  acts  also  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  M^rat 
says  it  possesses  the  properties  of  the  C.  vitalba,  which  is  a  danger- 
ous vegetable  caustic,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cantharides,  and  applied 
to  rheumatic  limbs,  and  in  paralysis  and  gout.  The  decoction  of 
the  root  is  alterative  and  purgative ;  and  is  also  said  to  be  valuable 
in  washing  sores  and  ulcers,  in  order  to  change  the  mode  of  their 
vitality,  and  to  make  them  cicatrize.  Shecut  remarks  that  *Hhe 
Spanish  or  blistering  flies  are  very  fond  of  the  Clematis  crispa,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  medical  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  propagate 
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the  plant  about  their  residences,  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  8a^ 
cession  of  these  valuable  insects."  The  American  species  are  desenr- 
ing  of  particular  attention,  and  we  would  invite  further  investigation 
of  them. 

Clematis  vtamOj  L.  Traveller's  joy.  Grows  in  middle  and  upper 
districts.   Elliott.     Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  489 ;  GriflSth's  Med.  Bot,  86 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1244.  This,  and  the  following,  have  also  a  caustic  property,  and 
are  employed  internally  as  diuretics  and  sudorifics  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  and  externally,  in  the  treatment  of  eruptions,  and  as  ven- 
cants.  Shecut  says  that  a  yellow  dye  may  be  extracted  from  both 
leaves  and  branches ;  the  latter  are  sufficiently  tough  to  make  withs 
and  fagots.  The  fibrous  shoots  may  be  converted  into  paper,  and 
the  wood  is  yellow,  compact,  and  odoriferous,  furnishing  an  excellent 
material  for  veneering. 

Clematis  Virginiana^  Linn.  Virgin's  bower.  Grows  in  rich  soils; 
Fl.  July,  vie.  of  Cha'ston.  Wood  and  Bache,  U.  S.  Disp.  1244; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  80.     See  G.  vioma. 

Anemone  nemwoseL,  L.  /  Wood  Anemone.  Mountains  of  Sooik 
RanuTieulus  phragmites.  I  Carolina.  Fl.  April. 
Bull.  Plantes  V^n.  de  France;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  109 ;  Fl.  Soo- 
tica,  287 ;  Chomel,  Plantes  Usuelles,  ii.  876 ;  Diet,  des  Sc.  MALlxr. 
194  ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  i.  292 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1228. 
It  is  said  to  be  extremely  acrid,  even  small  doses  producing  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach;  employed  as  a  rubefacient  in  fevers,  gont^ 
and  rheumatism,  and  as  a  vesicatory  in  removing  corns  from  the 
feet.  It  is  reported  to  have  proved  a  speedy  cure  for  tinea  capitifl^ 
and  the  flowers  have  been  used  in  violent  headaches ;  Linnaeus  sajs 
that  the  plant  produces  a  discharge  of  urine,  attended  with  djseft- 
tery,  in  cattle  which  feed  on  it.  It  contains  a  principle  called  ane- 
monin. 

Liverwort.     Grows  in  light  soilSi 

upper  districts,  and  in  Georgia.  Col* 

^  lected  by  Mr.  Ravenel  at  the  Butaf 

battle-ground,  St.  John's,  Berkley; 

^sent  to  us  also  from  Abbeville  district 

U.S.  Disp.  868;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i.  238;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst  81. 

A  tonic  and  astringent,  supposed  by  some  to  possess  deobstmeat 


Sepatica  triloba,  Chaix, 
Anemone  hepatica,  Linn. 
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yirtnes*    It  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  haemoptysis 
and  chronic  cough;  bnt  Wood  says  it  has  fallen  into  neglect. 

Eydrastis  OanadermSy  W.  Orange-root ;  yellow-root ;  turmeric. 
Grows  in  rich  soils  among  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  FI. 
May. 

Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  6 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  21 ;  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
17;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i.  251 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  82.  It  has  a  nar- 
cotic smell ;  used  in  this  country  as  a  tonic.  The  root  was  known  to 
the  Indians  from  the  brilliant  yellow  colour  which  it  yields.  This 
appears  to  be  permanent,  and  might  be  applied  in  the  arts.  Martin, 
in  the  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1788,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Dyes 
used  by  the  Aborigines,  states,  from  his  own  experience,  that  it 
iras  found  serviceable  in  colouring  silks,  wool,  and  linen.  With  indigo, 
it  yielded  a  rich  green.  Griffith  mentions  it  as  a  powerful  bitter 
tonic,  much  used  in  the  West  as  a  wash  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  In 
its  fresh  state,  supposed  to  be  narcotic.  Tincture,  decoction  or  powder 
employed. 

Banuncultu  Bceleratus^  L. ;  T.  and  Gray.  Grows  in  bogs ;  abund- 
ant around  Charleston ;  Fl.  May. 

Bull.  Plantes  V^n.  de  France,  143 ;  Dem.  ]6l^m  de  Bot. ;  Light- 
foot's  Fl.  Scotica,  295;  II.  S.  Disp.  584;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  M^d.  620,  and  the  Supplem.,  1846,  620 ;  Di'oscorides,  lib.  vi.  c. 
iv. ;  Orfila,  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  90 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  65 ; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  84. 

The  juice  possesses  remarkable  caustic  powers,  raising  a  blister 
if  applied  topically,  and  often  in  doses  of  two  drops  exciting  fatal 
inflammation  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some, 
however,  say  that  this  property  is  not  constant,  as  it  is  of  a  volatile 
nature,  and  is  dissipated  by  heat.  According  to  M^rat,  the  Be- 
douins use  it  as  a  rubefacient,  and  it  is  applied  in  sciatica,  forming 
a  substitute  for  cantharides.  Annal.  Univ.  de  M^d.  1843.  It  has 
teen  administered  with  success  in  asthma,  icterus,  dysuria,  rheuma- 
tism, pneumonia,  and  fixed  pains.  When  it  acts  as  a  vesicant,  it 
has  not  the  disadvantage  of  producing  strangury.  Bigelow  says  the 
Tolatile  principle  may  be  collected  by  distillation,  and  preserved  in 
closely-stopped  bottles.  Tilebein  relates  that  the  distilled  water  is 
excessively  acrid,  and  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals,  which  are  almost 
insoluble  in  any  menstruum.  Precipitates  are  caused  by  muriate  of 
tin  and  acetate  of  lead.     The  boiled  root  may  be  eaten. 
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RanuneuluM  repenSy  Linn.  1      Grows  in  shady  woods,  and  among 
NitiduBj  £11.  Sk.  /  the  mountains  of  this  State ;  FL  Aog. 

U.  S.  Disp.  584.  This  has  also  a  rubefacient  and  epispastic  ope- 
ration. Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  65.  Yerj  similar  to  the  aboye, 
in  its  mode  of  action. 

^,    .  ..  _  (     Black snakeroot;  Cohosh;  grows 

.        '^^  _    '  __., ,  s  in  the  upper  districts,  and  m  Geo.; 

Aetaa  racemosay  L.  &  Wild.  I  -pi    j  i 

Linn»us,  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  102  (see  Acta&a).     The  root  is  used  in 
the  debility  of  females  attendant  upon  uterine  disorder,  and,  in  its 
action,  is  thought  to  have  a  special  affinity  for  this  organ.  It  has  also 
a  decided  effect  upon  some  nervous  affections,  especially  chorea. 
See  Journ.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  vi.  20,  and  Dr.  Young's  notice  of  it 
in  the  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  v.  310.    "  We  have  administered  this 
medicine  in  chorea  with  complete  success,  after  the  failure  of  pur- 
gatives and  metallic  tonics;  and  have  also  derived  the  happiest  effeets 
from  it,  in  cases  of  convulsions  recurring  periodically,  and  connect- 
ed with  uterine  disorder."     Wood,  U.  S.  Disp.    The  powdered  root 
is  employed,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a-day.      It  is  a  stimukt^ 
ing  tonic,  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  longs. 
M^rat,  in  the  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.,  adds  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  chorea,  who  ad- 
vises that  a  purgative  be  premised,  when  it  may  be  given  for  severd 
days,  and  then  discontinued,  to  be  resumed  again ;  frictions  should 
at  the  same  time  be  made  upon  the  surface  with  the  tinct.    See  the 
Supplem.  1846,  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  M.  cit.  sup.     Dr.  Hildreth  has 
found  this  plant,  in  combination  with  iodine,  very  advantageous  in 
the  early  stages  of  phthisis.    Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  Oct.  1842.   Tlie 
decoctioh  is  the  most  useful  form ;  Sj  of  the  bruised  root  is  boiled  in» 
pint  of  water,  of  which  a  half  pint  to  one  pint  may  be  taken  during 
the  day.    Dr.  Physick  also  had  known  it  to  cure  cases  of  chorea ;  and 
Merat  and  de  L.,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  op.  cit.  p.  67  (see  Act«es),  say 
that  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  A.  brachipetala.     According  to 
Chapman,  it  produces  free  nausea,  with  abundant  expectoration,  6tt^ 
ceeded  by  nervous  trembling,  vertigo,  and  a  remarkable  slowness  of 
the  pulse.  Dr.  Garden  administered  the  tincture  for  phthisis.  London 
Med.  Journ.  li.  245.   Barton  employed  it  as  an  astringent,  which  pro- 
perty it  owes  to  the  gallic  acid  it  contains.   He  also  gave  it  in  putrid 
sore  throat.     In  New  Jersey,  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  cur* 
itch ;  and  in  N.  Carolina,  it  is  given  as  a  drench  for  cattle,  in  the  dia- 
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ease  called  murrain.  Shee.  Flora  Carol.  91 ;  Carson's  Illast.  Med.  Bot. 
i.  p.  9y  1847.  See  Anal,  in  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  vi.  20, 1843.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.Tilghman,  it  contains  gum;  starch;  sugar;  resin;  wax; 
tannin;  gallic  acid ;  salts  of  potassa ;  lime ;  magnesia ;  iron,  &c.  The 
ethereal  extract  contains  most  of  its  virtues.  See,  also,  Jones,  in  the 
Journ.  de  Pharm.  x.  670 ;  and  Journ.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  vi.  14 ; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  92.  He  remarks  that  its  greatest  efficacy  has 
been  exhibited  in  rheumatism  ;  the  power  of  the  root  appearing  to 
depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  and  bitter  resin,  both  of  which  are  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  partially  so  in  water. 

Zanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  L'Her.  Yellow  root.  Upper,  and  moun- 
tainous districts ;  Fl.  ApriL 

U.  S.  Disp.  745 ;  Bart.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  203 ;  New  York  Med. 
Kepos.  291 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Sys^.  6  ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  95  ;  Elliott's 
Bot.  Med.  note  i.  376  ;  Stokes,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  194. 

The  bark  possesses  pure  bitter  tonic  properties,  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  Colombo  and  quassia.  Dr.  P.  C.  Barton  thinks  it  a  more 
powerful  bitter  than  the  former  of  these.  It  was  given  by  Dr. 
TVoodhouse,  in  doses  of  3ij,  in  dyspepsia ;  a  decoction  is  also  em- 
ployed. The  shrub  contains  a  gum  and  resin,  both  of  which  are 
intensely  bitter.  Alcohol  is  the  best  menstruum.  Its  tinctorial 
powers  were  known  to  the  Indians.  It  yields  plentifully  a  colouring 
matter,  a  drab  being  imparted  by  it  to  wool,  and  a  rich  yellow  to 
silk ;  without  a  mordant,  it  does  not  affect  cotton  or  linen ;  with 
Prussian  blue,  it  strikes  a  dull  olive  green  color. 

Podophyllum  peUatum^  L.  Wild  jalap;  May  apple;  wild  lemon; 
duck  weed.  Diffused  in  rich  swamp  lands;  grows  in  Abbeville  and 
Sumter  districts;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley;  vicinity  of  Char- 
leston.   Bach.     FL  March. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  749;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.;  Drayton's  View  S.  C. 
78;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  578;  Frost's  Elem's,  137;  Eb.  Mat.  Med. 
i.  205;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M^d.  i.  514;  U.  S.  Disp.  556;  Big. 
Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  34;  Bart.  Med.  Bot.  i.  9;  Journ.  Phil.  Coll. 
Pharm.  iii.  273;  Med.  Record,  iii.  832;  Ball  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med. 
193;  Schoepf,  M.  M.  86;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  v. 
207;  Chap.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  209;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  478 ; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 

Bigelow  says  it  is  a  sure  and  active  cathartic  ;  ^^  we  hardly  know 
any  native  plant  that  answers  better  the  common  purposes  of  jalap, 
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aloes,  and  rhal)arb."    The  Shakers  prepare  an  extract,  irhieh  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  mild  cathartic.    By  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Burgon,  in  the  Am.  Med.  Recorder,  it  is  nseful  in  combination  vith 
calomel;  ten  grs.  of  the  latter,  with  twenty  of  the  podophyllom.    In 
bilions  affections,  it  usually  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  emede, 
previous  to  a  cathartic;  and,  by  this  means,  two  desirable  effects  an 
produced  by  one  agent.    Big.  Appendix,  iii.  187;  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  116.    It  has  been  recommended  in  dropsy,  from  the  abundant 
evacuations  which  it  produces.   According  to  Staples,  it  contains  resin 
and  starch ;  and  Dr.  Hodgson  has  given  the  name  podophylline  to 
the  peculiar  substance  it  contains.    See  Joum.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.; 
Carson's  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  18,  pt.  i.    An  officinal  extract  is  ^ 
pared,  given  in  doses  of  5-15  grs.     The  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
sometimes  produce  nausea  in  irritable  stomachs;  the  fruit  is  eatable. 
It  was  employed  by  the  Gherokees  as  an  anthelmintic;  a  few  dropi 
poured  into  the  ear  are  said  to  restore  the  power  of  hearing.    Tbe 
plant  has  also  been  found  to  afford  speedy  relief  in  incontinence  of 
urine.     Dr.  M'Bride  made  great  use  of  it  during  his  practice  in  St 
John's,  Berkley,  S.  C;  he  said  that  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
the  officinal  jalap,  ^^  producing  copious  liquid  dischargee,  with  no 
griping."     In  a  communication  from  Dr.  Douglass,  of  Chester  dis- 
trict, S.  C,  his  correspondent,  Mr.  M'Eeown,  considers  the  root 
too  drastic  as  a  purge;  he  adds,  that  the  powdered  root,  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  resin,  acts  as  a  powerM  caustic,  and  is  used  by  fa^ 
riers  for  escharotic  purposes.    We  have  employed  this  plant  among 
negroes,  as  a  substitute  for  jalap  and  the  ordinary  cathartics,  snd 
find  that  it  answers  every  purpose,  being  easily  prepared  by  the  in- 
dividual having  charge  of  them.    Thirty  grs.  of  the  root  in  substance 
were  given,  or  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  whieli 
a  wineglassful,  three  times  a-day,  is  the  dose ;  employing  the  Lirio- 
dendron  tulipifera  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  during  the  stage  of 
intermission  of  all  mild  cases  of  intermittent  fever.   We  would  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  planters  to  the  extensive  employment  of 
these  medicines  upon  their  plantations.    We  have  caused  them  to  be 
used  on  one,  upon  w&ich  upwards  of  a  hundred  negroes  resided,  sod 
we  found  that,  during  a  period  of  seven  months,  including  the  wsm 
months  of  summer,  they  were  used  in  all  cases,  and,  apparentijf 
fulfilled  every  indication.    Ko  detailed  statement  of  these  could  be 
obtained,  as  it  was  administered  by  one  of  their  own  number;  bot 
large  quantities  of  them  were  required. 
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PAPAVERACEJB.  {The  Popptf  Tribe.) 
Narcotic  properties  generally  prevail  throughout  this  order. 
Seeds  are  universally  oily — seldom  narcotic.  Europe  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  papaveracese  ;  but  several  species  included  under  it 
are  found  in  North  America,  beyond  the  tropic.  Most  of  them  are 
annuals,  the  perennials  being  chiefly  natives  of  mountainous  tracts. 

Arffemane  Mexicanaj  Linn.;  D.  C.  Prodrom.  Prickly  poppy; 
thorn  apple;  yellow  thistle.  Charleston  district,  grows  around 
buildings  in  rich  spots;  Fl.  July,  vie.  of  Gha'ston. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  Univ.  de  M.  Med.  i.  S96;  Joum.  de  Pharm- 
acie  xiv.  78 ;  Bull.  des.  Sci.  Med.  de  Per.  vUi.  210 ;  De  Cand.  Essai, 
116.  The  oil  is  said  by  some  to  be  as  active  as  that  of  the  Croton 
tiglium;  see  the  Supp.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  1846,  57.  In  Brazil,  the 
leaves  are  employed  as  a  cataplasm,  for  driving  off  ulcers.  The  infu- 
sion is  used  in  Mexico  for  its  marked  sudorific  powers ;  the  juice  is 
found  serviceable  in  chronic  maladies  of  the  skin.  In  Java,  they 
employ  it  in  inveterate  cutaneous  diseases,  and  as  a  caustic  in 
chancres.  Lind.,  in  his  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  8,  says  that  the  seeds  are 
narcotic,  and  are  smoked  with  tobacco ;  Gardener's  Mag.  vi.  815. 
It  is  administered  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacu- 
anha, and  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  considered,  by  the  native  doctors 
of  India,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  ophthalmia,  either  dropped  in  the 
eye,  or  tubbed  on  the  tarsus;  it  is  also  considered  purgative  and 
deobstment.  Ainslie,  M.  Med.  Ind.  248;  Prince  Maximil.  Travels, 
214 ;  Aublet,  Hist.  Guiane.  Merat,  in  the  Supplem.  1846,  says 
that,  in  Brazil,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  India,  the  oil  is  re- 
garded as'a  purgative,  not  unlike  castor  oil,  but  more  active — not, 
however,  being  attended  with  griping;  thirty  drops  were  found  equi- 
valent to  Sj  of  ol.  ricini.  They  applied  it  in  tinea  capitis,  and  as 
an  external  application  in  headache,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  See  Dr.  Schort's  examination  of  it.  Dr.  Muddie  as- 
serts that  it  induces  anodyne  effects ;  so  much  so,  as  to  relieve,  in  an 
instant,  the  pains  of  colic.  Med.  Bot.  Soc.  London,  1830 :  Gri£Sth's 
Med.  Bot.  129.  The  plant  abounds  in  a  viscid,  milky,  acid  juice,  which, 
exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  yellow,  resembling  gamboge.  The  flowers 
are  said  by  De  Gandolle,  Essai,  14,  to  be  employed  in  Mexico  as  a 
hypnotic.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  plant  might  well  repay 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

Sanguinaria  CanademiSy  Linn.  Ell.  Sk.    Puccoon;  blood  root. 
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Diffused,  vie.  of  Cha'ston,  Abbeville,  Richland,  and  Fairfield  dis- 
tricts ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  March. 

Drayton's  View  of  S.  C.  72 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet,  404 ;  Eberle, 
Mat.  Med.  95 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  8 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  627 ;  Royle,  Mat 
Med.  278 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  722 ;  London  Med.  Cki- 
rurg.  Trans,  vol.  i. ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i.  30  ;  Ann.  Lyceum  Nat.  EDst 
New  York,  ii.  250  ;  .  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  L  No.  2 ; 
Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.  ii.  506  ;  Journ.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  E 
95  ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  208  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  75; 
Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  85 ;  Barton's  GoUec.  28 ;  Trans.  Lond.  Med. 
Soc.  i.  179 ;  Thacher's  Disp.  331 ;  Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  L 
455 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  208 ;  Bull,  des  Sd 
M^d.  Fer.  vi.  71 ;  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  vii.  217 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol 
163 ;  Carson's  lUust.  Med.  Bot.  i.  18,  1847.  The  root  is  narcotic, 
emetic,  and  purgative  in  large  doses ;  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  expee- 
torant,  and  tonic,  in  small.  Dr.  Dana  found  a  peculiar  principle  i& 
it,  called  sanguinarina  (Ann.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  New  York).  A^ 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Donney,  of  Maryland,  in  his  in- 
augural thesis,  twenty  grain  doses  of  the  root  induced  nausea  sod 
vomiting,  attended  with  heat  of  stomach,  acceleration  of  pulse,  ud 
sometimes  slight  headache  ;  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  endued  with 
similar  powers.  ^^  The  seeds  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  nerr- 
ous  system,  occasioning  torpor,  languor,  disordered  vision,  and  dila- 
tation of  pupil."  Dr.  Bard,  of  N.  T.,  confirms  this  in  his  Inaag. 
Diss.  It  is  an  acrid  narcotic,  producing  vomiting,  and  given  in  all 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes ;  employed  in  catarrh,  typhoid 
pneumonia,  croup,  hooping-cough,  and  in  arresting  the  prQgn^ 
of  phthisis,  and  also  in  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  jaundice.  It 
was  known  to  Schoepf ;  and  Merat  states  that  it  was  serviceable  in 
gonorrhoea.  Dr.  Israel  Allen,  of  N.  Y.,  says  it  acts  with  all  the 
good  effects  of  digitalis,  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  the  infusion  being 
preferred  in  these,  as  the  tincture  does  not  afford  the  active  prmo- 
ple  sufliciently  strong ;  he  adds,  also,  that  it  powerfully  promotes 
diaphoresis  in  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Bigelow  mentions  it  ^ 
an  acrid  narcotic,  in  small  doses  lessening  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  somewhat  analogous  in  its  operation  to  that  of  digitalis,  thiS) 
however,  being  its  secondary  effect.  In  still  smaller  doses,  it  »  • 
stimulating  tonic.  The  powdered  root,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  is  powe^ 
fully  sternutatory ;  it  is  applied  as  an  escharotic  to  fungous  flesh;  and 
several  polypi,  of  the  soft  kind,  were  cured  by  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr- 
Smith,  of  Hanover.    Dr.  Shanks,  of  Tenn.,  also  destroyed  a  gelatin- 
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oxks  polypus  with  sanguinaria,  after  extraction  had  twice  failed.  Am. 
Joum.  Med.  Sci.  Oct.  1842.  The  decoction  has  also  been  used  as  a 
wash  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Dr.  M'Bride  employed  this  plant  to 
some  extent,  in  his  practice  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  S.  C,  in  jaundice, 
in  doses  of  two  to  six  grains  of  root.  He  did  not  trust  to  it  exclusively, 
but  found  it  most  effectual  in  those  cases  characterized  by  torpor  of 
the  liver,  attended  with  colic,  and  yellowness  of  the  skin.  See  his  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Bigelow.  He  gave,  too,  with  success,  in  hydrothorax,  the 
tincture  in  doses  of  sixty  drops,  three  times  a-day,  increased  until 
nausea  followed  its  employment.  Eberle,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  p.  97,  says,  that  the  powdered  root  is  an  excellent  escharotic 
in  ulceration  of  the  umbilicus.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  127.  It  is  ob- 
served by  some,  that  the  seeds  are  more  narcotic  than  the  root,  induc- 
ing symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  stramonium.  The  dose 
of  powder  as  an  emetic,  x — ^xx  grs. ;  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  iii 
— V  grs. ;  or  an  infusion  of  Jss  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  water,  dose,  a 
tablespoonful ;  of  the  tincture,  it  is  3ss.  Dr.  Donney  says  the  leaves 
are  administered  in  veterinary  practice  in  Maryland,  to  produce  sweat- 
ing, and  to  facilitate  the  shedding  of  hair  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Griffith 
is  convinced  of  its  efficacy  in  this  respect,  and  he  has  also  given  the 
fresh  root  mixed  with  the  food,  at  intervals,  to  destroy  bots  in 
horses,  one  or  two  roots  proving  sufficient.  In  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Branch,  of  Abbeville  district,  S.  G.,  he  informs  us  that 
he  has  for  many  years  employed  the  decoction  of  the  root  in  croup ; 
he  prefers  it  to  any  other  single  remedy ;  and,  by  persisting  in  it  till 
emesis  is  produced,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  prevents  the  formation 
of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  From  his  own  experience,  he  con- 
siders it  a  specific  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  preferring,  for 
infants,  the  infusion  to  the  tincture,  as  the  difficulty  of  exciting 
vomiting  frequently  renders  it  necessary  to  give  more  of  the  alcohol 
than  would  be  prudent.  He  finds  it  convenient,  when  called  to  a 
case  of  croup,  to  add  to  3ss  of  the  powdered,  or  bruised  root,  a  tea- 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  allowing  it  to  steep  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes over  the  fire,  when  it  may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  until  vomiting  is  induced ;  if  the  patient  is  reliered, 
continue  it  in  doses  short  of  the  emetic  point,  every  hoiir  or  two, 
increasing  it  in  frequency  and  amount,  should  the  symptoms  require 
it.  Dr.  B.  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  owes  its  value  to  three  quali- 
ties combined — an  acrid,  an  emetic,  and  a  deobstruent  property, 
the  latter  acting  on  the  glandular  system.  It  possesses,  also,  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  not  producing  bad  effects  by  accumulation;  a 
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teacnpful  not  debilitating  any  more  than  a  smaller  quantity,  and 
neither  inducing  prostration,  which,  in  the  disease  in  question,  n 
an  important  consideration.  If  the  patient's  skin  is  hot  and  drj* 
tiie  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha  is  advised.  The  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Branch  corroborates  that  of  others  respecting  the 
value  of  the  tincture,  in  doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  given  tliree 
or  four  times  a-day,  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  cough.  In  emetk 
doses,  it  proves  a  useful  promoter  of  expectoration  in  pneumonia. 
The  juice  of  the  root  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  red  pigment,  and 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  arts.  Dr.  Donney  says  that  tiie  aolpL 
of  alumina  will  partially  fix  the  color  in  woollen  stufi^,  and  the 
murio  sulph.  of  lead  in  cotton  and  linen.  The  stain,  i^phed  to  the 
unbroken  skin,  is  not  indelible. 

Fumaria  officinalis^  Linn.  Hook.  Fl.  Bo.  Fumitory.  Natural,  aajB 
Elliott,  on  John's  Island,  and  at  Mr.  Middleton's  on  Ashley  BiTer. 

This  plant  received  great  attention  in  former  times,  and  was  al- 
most universally  employed.  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  lib.  25,  c.  13.  A^ 
cording  to  Hoffmann  and  Boerhaave,  the  juice  taken  in  large  doaeeis 
diuretic  and  laxative.  Great  confidence  was  placed  in  its  virtues  br 
Gullen.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  77.  In  the  Dem.  tiUm.  de  Bot.,  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  diuretic  and  detersive  aperient,  employed  as  a  porite 
of  the  blood,  in  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  was  ad- 
ministered in  amenorrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  hypochondriacal 
affections;  Fl.  Scotica,  879.  Boerhaave  frequently  prescribed  it » 
jaundice  and  bilious  colics.  Thornton,  in  his  Fam.  Herb.  628^ 
asserts  that  he  had  experienced  its  value  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Its 
acrimonious  property  is  volatile ;  hence,  it  should  be  given  in  whey- 
M«r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  810 ;  Fl.  M^.  iv.  153.  "A 
marked  bitter,  which  increases  on  being  dried."  A  popular  depa- 
rative  remedy,  which  augments  the  action  of  the  organs,  and  there- 
fore useful  in  the  diseases  specified.  M^rat  says,  it  was  ^ 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  specific  in  elephantiasis,  acting  irithoit 
any  evacuation  or  appreciable  effect.  Barbier,  M.  Med.  381; 
TJ.  S.  Disp.  1254.  An  extract  of  the  expressed  juice  or  a  decoctioa. 
throws  out  upon  its  surface  a  copious  saline  efflorescence.  ^^ 
plant  indeed  abounds  in  saline  substances."  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  Ho* 
It  is  still  employed  in  France ;  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  ex- 
tract, syrup,  or  expressed  juice. 
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Ntmphaac&b*    {The  Water  LUy  Tnbe.) 
This  order  is  generally  considered  antaphrodisiac^  sedative,  and 
narcotic.     Their  stems  are  bitter  and  astringent;  they  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fecnla,  and,  after  repeated  washings,  are 
capable  of  being  nsed  for  food. 

Nymphma  odarataj  Ait.  Kew.  and  Ph.  Sweet-scented  water- 
lily  ;  pond-lily.  Diffused  in  lower  conntry  of  South  Carolina ;  roots 
immersed ;  Fl.  ApriL 

U.S.  Disp.  1280;  Mat.  Yeg.  Pract  201;  Thompson's  Steam 
Pract.  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  182;  Cutler,  Am.  Trans.  L  46&  "^  An 
antaphrodisiac."  The  root  possesses  a  high  degree  of  astringeney, 
containing,  according  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  is  a 
popular  remedy  in  bowel-complaints;  and  is  nsed  as  an  astringent  in 
gleet,  fluor  albus,  &c.  It  also  forms  an  ezceljent  demulcent  poultice 
for  ulcers.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  648 ;  Bull,  des  Boi. 
M^d.  iii.  74.  Ainslie,  in  his  Mat.  Med.  Ipd.  ii.  381,  says  that,  in 
India,  they  prepare  with  it  a  refreshing  liniment  for  the  head. 
Thompson  employed  this  plant  in  the  steam  practice,  and  Matson 
recommends  it  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throats. 

CSPHALOTACEiB. 

We  insert  this  order,  theproperties  of  which  are  unknown,  merely 
to  introduce  the  non-medicinal,  but  very  remarkable  plant,  the 

Diancea  nmscipula,  Ellis,  L.  Yenns  fly-trap.  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney 
informed  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  only  locality  of  this  interesting  plant  in 
this  State,  viz.,  on  the  margin  of  the  Santee  River,  between  Lynches 
Perry  and  the  sea,  particularly  at  CoUins's  and  Bowman's  bridges. 
PI.  May.  Its  leaves  possess  great  sensibility,  and  are  prehensile- 
closing  up,  and  confining  insects,  and  any  foreign  body  which  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  See  Curtis,  in  Bost.  Joum.  Nat.  Hist.  i.  p.  128, 
the  article  ^^Sarracenia"  infra,  and  authors  passim. 

MAGNOLlACBiB.     {The  Magnolia  Tribe.) 

This  order  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  bitter  tonic  taste, 
and  fragrant  flowers — ^the  latter  generally  producing  a  decided  action 
upon  the  nerves. 

Magnolia  glauea^  L.  Bog  beaver  tree;  swamp-laurel.  Diffused 
in  damp  pine  lands ;  Fl.  June,  Chas'ton. 
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Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iL  67;  Bart.  i.  77;  IT.  S.  Disp.  442;  Pc 
Mat.  Med.  ii.  783;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  248;  Ball,  and  Gar.  189; 
Michanx,  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  ii.  8;  Kalm's  Travels,  i.  205;  Humphries, 
Med.  Comment,  xviii. ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ir.  193; 
Marshairs  Arbust.  83;   Bart.  Mat.  Med.  46;  Price,   Inaug.  Dia. 
Phil.  1812;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  18;  Am.  Herbal,  200;  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  97.     It  is  a  stimulant,  aromatic  tonic,  with  considerable  dia- 
phoretic powers.     The  leaves  steeped  in  brandy,  or  a  deeocfcioD 
of  them,  are  valuable  in  pectoral  affections,  recent  cold,  &e.     The 
tincture,  made  by  macerating  the  fresh  cones  and  seeds,  or  bark 
of  root,  in  brandy,  which  best  extracts  its  virtues,  is  much  used 
as  a  popular  remedy  in  rheumatism;  and,  according  to  Barton, 
in  inflammatory  gout.     Lindley  refers  to  it  as  a  valuable  t^MDic, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  tannin,  or  gallic  acid.     The  buk 
of  the  root,  according, to  Griffith,  was  employed  by  Indians  to  fulfil 
a  variety  of  indications;  the  warm  decoction  acts  as  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive, and  subsequently  as  a  sudorific,  whilst  the  cold  decoctioii, 
powder  of,  or  tincture,  is  tonic.    These  have  proved  very  beneficial  in 
the  hands  of  regular  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  remittents  of 
a  typhoid  character.     It  is  supposed,  by  many  residing  in  the  lower 
portions  of  this  State,  that  this  tree  prevents  the  water  of  bogs  and 
galls  from  generating  malaria.     It  certainly  seems  that  the  water  is 
much  clearer  in  which  the  bay  tree  grows. "*" 

*  In  that  old  work  on  Herbs,  entitled  the  **  English  Physician,*'  by  Nicholas  Colpepper, 
gentleman,  *<  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"  we  have  met  with  a  great  deal  ooa- 
oeming  the  employment  ofberbe  in  medicine ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  botanical  term^ 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  in  many  cases,  what  species  are  intended.  In  order  to  sfaov 
the  surprisingly  superstitious  credence  then  attached  to  the  influence  of  astrology,  in 
determining  the  virtues  of,  and  the  times  proper  for  gathering  plants,  and  also  the  di- 
versity of  qualities  attributed  to  them,  we  will  extract  a  portion  of  what  Culpepper 
says  of  the  "  Bay  Tree."    <'  Gooemment  and  Futnes.— That  it  is  a  Tree  of  the  San,  and 
under  the  celestial  Sign  Leo,  and  resisteth  Witchcraft  very  potently,  as  alco  all  the  Evils 
old  Saturn  can  do  to  the  Body  of  Man,  and  they  are  not  a  few ;  for  it  is  the  Speech  of 
one,  and  I  am  mistaken  if  it  were  not  Mezaldus,  that  neither  Witch  nor  Devil,  Thunder 
nor  Lightning,  will  hurt  a  Man  in  the  Place  where  a  Bay  Tree  is.    Galen  said  that  the 
Leaves  or  Bark  do  dry  and  heal  very  much,  and  the  Berries  more  than  the  Leaves;  the 
Bark  of  the  Root  is  less  sharp  and  hot,  but  more  bitter,  and  hath  some  Astriction  widul, 
whereby  it  is  effectual  to  break  the  Stone,  and  good  to  open  Obstructions  of  the  Liver, 
Spleen,  and  other  inward  Parts,  which  bring  the  Dropsy,  Jaundice,  &c.     The  Berries  are 
very  effectual  against  all  poison  of  venomous  Creatures,  and  the  Sting  of  Wasps  and 
Bees,  as  also  against  the  Pestilence  and  other  infectious  Diseases,  and  therelbie  pot 
into  sundry  Treacles  for  the  purpose.    They,  likewise,  procure  Women^s  Courses^  and 
seven  of  them  given  to  a  Woman  in  Sore  Travel  of  CbiJd-birth  do  cause  a  speedy  De- 
livery, and  expel  the  Af\er -birth,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  taken  by  sacb  as  have  not 
gone  their  Time,  lest  they  procure  Abortion  or  cause  labour  too  soon.     They  wondsi^ 
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Magnolia  graHdiflora,  L»  Magnolia.  This  magnificent  tree  grows 
abundantly  along  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 
Found  sparingly  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  forty-fiye  miles  from  the 
ocean.     Grows  in  Georgia  also.     Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iy.  198 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.  ii.  784 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  444.  The  medicinal  and  chemical 
properties  of  these  plants  are  supposed  to  be  identical.  See  M. 
glauca.  Mr.  Procter,  in  his  analysis.  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  xiy. 
95,  and  yiii.  S5,  found  in  this  species  yolatile  oil,  resin,  and  a  crys- 
tallizable  principle  analogous  to  the  liriodendrin  of  Prof.  Emmet, 
obtained  from  the  L.  tulipifera  growing  in  this  State  (yide  L.  tulip.). 
M^rat  says  that,  in  Mexico,  the  seeds  are  employed  with  success  in 
paralysis.    Loe.  cit.  aup. 

Magnolia  acuminata^  Linn.  Mich.  Cucumber  tree.  Mountainous 
districts.    Fl.  July.     Grows  in  Georgia  also. 

U.  S.  Disp.  448;  Mx.  N.  Am.  Sylyia,  ii.  12;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
16.  Lindley  speaks  particularly  of  the  cones  of  this  species  being 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  spirituous  tincture  in  rheumatic  affections. 
M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iy.  198 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  98. 
Used  as  a  prophylactic  in  autumnal  foyers. 

■Mjr       T        %    n    r  (     Umbrella  tree.   Rare. 

magnolia  umoreUa.  Lam.  I  ^  . 

cc       ^  •    ^  7    T  •  J  Tin    oi.  S  Grows  on  the  sea  coast 

"       trtpetalcu  Lmn.  and  Ell.  Bk.     .      .  ,      .,      _.    _ 

"^  l^m  nch  soils;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  448.  It  has  a  warm,  aromatic  odour,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  similar  properties  with  the  aboye.  Mx.  N.  Am.  Sylyia,  ii. 
19 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  16.    According  to  De  Cand.  and  M^rat,  Diet. 

falty  help  all  cold  and  rheuroatio  Distillations  from  the  Brain  to  the  Eyes,  Lungs,  or 
other  Parts,  and  being  made  into  an  Eiectnary  with  Honey,  do  help  the  Consnmpiion, 
Old  Coughs,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and  thin  Rheums,  as  also  the  Megrim.  They  mightily 
expel  the  Wind,  and  provoke  Urines,  help  the  Mother,  and  kill  the  Worms.  The 
Leaves  also  work  the  like  Effects ;  a  Bath  of  the  Decoction  of  the  Leaves  and  Berries 
is  siDgnlarly  good  lor  Women  to  sit  in  that  are  troubled  with  the  Mother,  or  the  Diseases 
thereof,  or  the  stoppings  of  their  Courses,  or  ibr  the  Diseases  of  the  Bladder,  Pains  in 
the  Bowels  by  Wind  and  stopping  of  Urine;  a  Decoction,  &c,  settleth  the  Palate  of  tlie 
Blouth  in  its  Place.  The  Oil  made  of  the  Berries  is  very  comfortable— all  Cold  Griefs 
of  the  Joints,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Stomach,  Belly,  or  Womb,  and  helpeth  Palsies,  Convul- 
sions, Cramps,  Aches,  Tremblings,  and  Numbness  in  any  Part,  Weariness  also,  and  Pains 
that  come  by  Sore  Travelling.  •  •  *  •  Pains  in  the  Ears  are  also  cured  by  dropping 
in  some  of  the  Oil,  or  by  receiving  into  the  Ears  the  Fume  of  the  Decoction  of  the  Berries 
through  a  Funnel.  It  takes  away  the  Marks  of  Bruises ;  it  helpeth  also  the  Itch,  Scabs, 
and  Weals  in  the  Skin,"  &c. 
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de  M.  M^d.  iv.  198,  it  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  nerves  as  to  indaoe 
sickness  and  headache. 

Magnolia  macropht/Ua,  Mx.  and  Ell.  Sk.  Grows  on  the  inoimt» 
ains  of  South  Carolina.  It  possesses  the  most  magnificent  foliage 
and  flowers  of  any  of  our  forest  trees  ;  the  former  are  a  foot  or  two 
in  length ;  and  the  latter,  one  foot  in  diameter.  For  its  medidoal 
properties,  see  M.  glauca.  See,  also,  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  98,  aad 
£11.  Sk.  of  Bot.  of  S.  C. 

Liriodendnm  tulipifera^  L.  Tulip  tree;  white  wood;  pophr. 
Chrows  in  swamps;  diffused.  Collected  in  St»  John's,  Cbarleetoii 
district.     Fl.  June. 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  308 ;  IT.  S.  Disp.  432 ;  Rush,  in  Trm 
Phil.  CoU.  Phy.  1798 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  743 ;  younger  Micbni 
on  Forest  Trees  of  N.  America ;  Clayton,  Phil.  Trans.  8 ;  Carej's 
Am.  Museum,  12 ;  Barton's  Collec.  Form.  Matv  Med.  14 ;  Thacha''8 
U.  S.  Disp  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  107 ;  Barton,  i.  92 ;  Ball.  Gar. 
Mat.  Med.  190;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  M^d.  iy.  130 ;  AimaL 
de  Chimie,  Ixxx.  215;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.;  Bogers'  Inaug.  Di^B* 
1802.    This  plant  is  tonic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  geaenlly 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  substitutes  for  Fen- 
vian  bark.    It  has  been  employed  as  a  warm  sudorific  in  the  treats 
ment  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout ;  and  Bigelow  thinks  it  ysluable 
as  a  stomachic.     It  was  administered  by  Dr.  Young  and  himself, 
combined  with  laudanum,  in  hysteria,  and  the  former  says  that  in 
all  the  materia  medica  he  does  not  know  of  a  more  certain,  speedy, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  that  disease.     See  his  letter  to  Governor 
Clayton.     "  He  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  a  single  case  of 
worms."   Am.  Museum,  xii. ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  98.     Rafinesque 
says  the  seeds  are  laxative,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  an  external 
application  for  headache ;  they  are  washed  and  applied  to  the  foit- 
head.    M^rat  states  that  it  is  useful  in  phthisis,  and  he  also  refers  to 
its  vermifuge  properties ;  employed  in  relaxed  states  of  the  stomal 
{relde}iemen9\  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery;  this  is  eo^ 
roborated  by  Thacher,  Auc.  Joum.  de  M^d.  Ixx.  630;  J.  C.  Majer, 
M^m.  on  L.  tulipifera,  in  the  M^m.  de  T Acad,  de  Berlin,  1796 ; 
Buch.  M^m.  sur  le  tulipier,  Tilloch's  Magazine;  Hildebrande,  £^ 
sur  un  nouveau  succ^dan^  du  quinquina  in  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixvi.  201; 
Carminati  sur  les  propriet^s  m^dicinales  de  T^corce  de  tulipier.  1^ 
analysis,  &c.,  in  the  Mem.  of  Boy.  Inst.  Lombardy,  iii.  4 ;  in  ^^ 
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Snpplm.  to  M^r.  Diet.  1846,  486.  M.  Bonchardat  advises,  as  the 
most  preferable  mode  of  exhibiting  it  in  fevers,  the  wine  of  the  tulip, 
made  with  the  bark  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  to  which  he  adds,  of 
white  wine  seven  or  eight  times  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  infn* 
sion.  Bull,  de  Th^rap.  xiz.  246  ;  S.  Gubiere's  Hist.  Tulip.  Paris, 
1800;  see  Tract,  of  Bouchardat  in  Ann.  de  Th^rap.  75,  1841.  Dr. 
J.  P.  Emmet,  in  his  Analysis  in  the  Phil.  Joum.  Pharm.  iii.  5,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  in  it,  the  liriodendrine. 
This  is  solid,  brittle,  and  inodorous  at  40^,  fusible  at  180^,  and  vola- 
tile at  270^.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  thought  to  be  analogous  to 
camphor,  and  to  the  principle  found  in  the  magnolia  grandiflora,  and 
to  consist  of  a  resin  and  a  volatile  oil,  hence  the  alcoholic  tincture 
is  preferable.  We  have  employed  a  strong  infusion  of  the  bark  and 
root  of  this  plant,  as  an  anti-intermittent,  among  a  number  of  ne- 
groes, and  are  much  pleased  with  its  efficacy.  See  the  Podophyllum 
peltatum,  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  usually  given.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  that  of  the  Cornus  Florida 
(dogwood),  and  the  Prinos  verticillatus,  is  given  to  horses  affected 
with  the  bots.  Dose  of  bark  xx — ^xxx.  grs.  The  wood  is  durable 
when  not  exposed  to  the  weather — ^it  is  smooth,  fine-grained,  and 
flexible,  employed  for  various  mechanical  purposes ;  for  carving  and 
ornamental  work;  for  making  carriage  and  door  pannels,  chairs, 
cabinets,  &c.    Mx.  Forest  Trees  of  America. 

Anonaob^.    {ThePapaw  Tribe.) 

The  plants  of  this  order  generally  possess  a  powerful  aromatic 
taste  and  smell  in  all  the  parts. 


Uvaria  trilobay  T.  and  Gray. 
Anonay     "     Linn. 
Asiminay  "    Ell.  Sk. 


Papaw,  custard  apple.  Grows  in 
rich  soils  along  streams.  We  have 
observed  it  in  Fairfield  district,  and 
collected  it  in  St.  John's ;  Mr.  Elliott 
says  it  is  found  at  Beck's  Ferry, 
Savannah  River.  Fl.  May. 
Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  par  M^.  and  de  L.  torn  i.  811.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  A.  triloba  of  Linn,  possesses  a  very  active  acid ;  pulp  some- 
times employed  as  a  topical  application  in  ulcers.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  69.  "Juice  of  unripe  fruit  is  a  powerful  and  efficient  vermifuge ; 
the  powder  of  the  seeds  answers  the  same  purpose ;  a  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  juice  is  fibrine — a  product  supposed  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal substances  and  to  fungi."  "  The  tree  has,  moreover,  the  property 
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of  rendering  the  toughest  animal  substances  tender  by  causiiig  t 
separation  of  the  muscular  fibre,  its  very  vapor  even  does  this ;  newly 
killed  meat  suspended  over  the  leaves,  and  even  old  bogs  and  poultrj, 
when  fed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  become  tender  in  a  few  hours  !*' 
Lind.  loc.  cit.  This  tree  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
and  we  would  invite  examination  into  these  very  curious  properties. 
For  an  excellent  description  of  the  papaw,  see  Hooker  in  the  Bot 
Magazine,  898. 

Umbellifbk«.    {The  UmbelUferotis  TribeJ) 

This  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  Ranunculacese,  and  is  gene> 
rally  found  in  cold  countries,  and  on  the  mountains  of  tropical 
regions*  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are  often  poisonous,  some  viru- 
lently so ;  others  are  nutritive  and  wholesome ;  of  the  former,  the 
hemlock  is  an  example ;  of  the  latter,  the  celery  and  parsley. 

Hydroeotyle  umhellata^  L.  Grows  in  bogs  and  wet  marshes; 
coll.  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  t.  iii.  560.  Employed  witk 
great  efficacy  in  Brazil  against  hypochondriacism.  Accordmg  to 
one  author,  the  root  is  so  valuable  in  diseases  of  the  kidney  as  sot 
to  be  replaced  by  any  other  medicines.  It  is  emetic,  diuretic,  and 
vulnerary.  We  see  no  mention  of  it  in  the  English  or  Americsn 
works. 

Sanicula  Marylandiea^  L.  Sanicle.  Diffused ;  grows  in  shadj 
spots;  coll.  in  St.  John's;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  Fl.  July. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  201.  The  Indians  used  it 
as  we  do  sarsaparilla  in  syphilis,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Eryngium  aquaticum^'L.  (E.YticcsefoKumof'MLX.)  Button  snake- 
root.  Damp  pine  lands;  diffused;  coll.  in  St.  John's;  Cha'stoo; 
Fl.  July. 

Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  268;  £11.  Bot.  i.  843;  Barton's  CoUec.  i.  3; 
Frost's  Elems.  280 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  318 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  M^d.  iii.  145;  Shec.  Flora  Carol,  art.  Button  Snakeroot,310,545. 
The  decoction  is  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  sometimes  emetic 
Elliott  says  it  is  preferred  by  some  physicians  to  the  seneka  snake- 
root.  Barton,  in  his  Collections,  states  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
contrayerva  of  the  shops.  This  plant  is  possessed  of  undonbted 
diuretic  powers,  and  in  combination  with  the  Iris  versicolor  (blue  flag), 
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was  macli  employed  by  Dr.  M'Bride,  of  South  Carolina,  in  dropsy. 
(See  I.  yersic.)  Great  use  is  frequently  made  of  them  in  popular 
practice.  Shec.  in  his  Flora  Carol.  310,  states  that  the  decoction 
and  the  tincture  are  given  with  benefit  in  pleurisies,  colds,  and  most 
of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  mucous  passages.  It  is  also 
said  to  act  as  an  escharotie,  keeping  down  fungous  flesh,  and  pre- 
Tenting  mortification.  The  root,  when  chewed,  sensibly  excites  a 
flow  of  saliva. 

Eryngium  fostidum^  L.  Fever  weed.  Elliott  is  doubtful  whether 
this  plant  comes  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us ;  it  has,  however, 
been  noticed  by  writers  as  a  S.  C.  species,  and  Michaux  found  it  in 
Florida.  T.  and  Gray  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  Vic.  of  Cha'ston,  Bachman;  Shec.  Flora 
Carol.  54.  "An  admirable  febrifuge."  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
M^.  iii.  145  ;  Aublet,  i.  284.  RotboU  says  it  is  sedative,  alterative, 
and  febrifuge.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  M^d.  v.  467 ;  Lind.  Species, 
PL  836. 

CuriUa  TMUsulata^  L.  Walt.  Fl.,  Carolina.  Am.  hemlock ;  snake- 
weed; beaver  poison.  Grows  in  bogs  and  inundated  land;  coll. 
in  St.  John's ;  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Aug. 

U.S.  Disp.  1242;  Barton's  CoUec.  1846;  Mdr.  and  de  L. 
Diet.  deM.  M^d.  ii.  282;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  125;  Schoepf, 
M.  Med.  86;  Stockbridge,  N.  England  Journal,  iii.  834;  Mit- 
chell, Ely,  and  Muhlenberg,  Med.  Bepos.  xvii.  303 ;  Steams,  Am. 
Herbal,  172.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  are  resolvent,  power- 
fully narcotic,  sedative,  and  anodyne.  It  resembles  conium  in 
its  effects,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  "It  relieves  pain 
from  cancer  more  powerfully  than  opium  ;*'  employed  in  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers,  gleets,  painful  uterine  discharges,  venereal  ulcers, 
epilepsies,  and  convulsions ;  it  promotes  perspiration  and  urine,  and, 
externally  applied,  discusses  hard  tumours.  It  is  closely  analogous 
to  the  European  species,  tta9  C.  virosa ;  Bigelow  says  identical  with 
it  The  dose  of  the  leaves  in  powder  is  i — ii  grs.  three  times  a  day, 
in  mfusion,  or  gr.  j  of  the  extract,  increasing  it  as  the  system  be- 
comes tolerant.  This  plant  has  repeatedly  occasioned  the  death  of 
those  mistaking  it  for  others.  An  active  emetic,  to  which  an  infu- 
sion of  galls  may  be  added,  will  generally  give  relief.  The  vegetable 
acids,  lemon  juice,  and  vinegar,  neutralize  its  effects ;  and  strong  tea 
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and  ooffe^  are  the  beat  antidotes  for  tbe  stapor  wliioh  folloirB  its 
employment. 

Apium  graveolen$.  Celery;  Ex.  cult.  Milne,  Lad.  Bot.  486l 
The  fresh  roots,  observes  Dr.  Lewis,  when  prodneed  in  their  native 
water  soil,  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the  ill  quality  of  those  of  dw 
hemlock  kind,  and  to  be  particularly  hurtful  to  epileptic  and  pire^ 
nant  women.  So  that  we  have  here  a  striking  evidence  of  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  Nat.  Syst,  as  it  may  be  remembered  that,  in  describing 
the  characteristics  of  this  order,  this  plant  was  alluded  to  as  forming 
an  exception. 

Apium  petraaeUnum.  Parsley ;  Ex»  cult.  Leaves  aromatic  and 
slightly  diuretic.     See  authors. 

Bishop's  weed. 

Grows   in   damp 
Diseopleura  capillaeea,  D.  C.  and  T.  and  Gray.  J  g  ji-       pi   j-i-, 

Ammi  majus  of  Walter.  |  g^J^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^ 

[roL  1S6. 

« 

rv.  ,.^  .«r  ,         ,  T^«   ori      (     "Probably   introdne- 

Stum  nodiflorum.  Walt,  and  Ell.  Sk.    1    ,        t     j     i.  j 

*^  -s  eci;    abundant     around 

Hdo%cuidtum  of  Koch.  |^  Charleston-"  EIL 

Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  297;  Ray's  Cat.  Plantarum,  213; 
Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  It  is  recommended  in  cutaneous  emptiona« 
Withering  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  cured  of  a 
very  obstinate  attack  by  taking  three  large  spoonfuls  of  the  juies 
twice  a  day;  ^'and  I  haye  repeatedly  seen,"  says  Thornton,  " Jg 
administered  every  morning,  with  the  greatest  advantage."  It  is 
not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily,  mixed  with  milk.  When 
it  is  prepared  in  this  way  it  is  not  disagreeable,  and  does  not  affeol 
the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels.  U.  S.  Disp.  1296.  The  juice  has 
also  been  employed  in  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands^ 
and  is  considered  diuretic.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet.  869 ;  BolL  des 
Sc.  M.  de  Fdrus.  zviii.  420  and  xz.  421. 

Fosnieuhim  officinale.    Fennel.    Introduced  from  Europe ;  ^nlt. 

Seeds  of  fennel  are  well  known :  employed  in  flatulent  colic  for 
their  carminative  and  stimulant  properties.  The  oil  of  fennel  is 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  correct  the  taste  of  medicine. 
See  authors. 
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A      1'     T    .J     Till   cit-     C     Angelica-  We  hare  collected  it  in 
Angehca  luada  Ell.  Sk.    I  p^j^g^j ^  ^j^^^^^ .  ^j^^  j^  ^jpp^^  g^ 

Arehangeltca  of  some.         |^  j^j^^^,^^  Charleston  district.  Fl,  July. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Vherap.  ii.  469 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M4d. 
tr6;  Le.  M.  Med.  i.  86;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  86;  IT.  S.  Disp.  98; 
«foium.  de  Pharm.  Se  sir.  2 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  i. 
(96;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  167.  The  root  is  edible,  and  possesses 
Qore  aroma  than  any  of  our  indigenous  plants.  It  is  used  in 
spasmodic  romiting,  flatulent  colics,  and  nervous  headaches ;  some 
taj  it  is  powerfully  emmenagogue.  The  vitt®  of  some  species  are 
illed  with  a  pungent  oil.  A  candy  is  sometimes  prepared  with  the 
.roots  boiled  in  sugar. 

Anethum  fcenieulum^  L.    Dill.    Introd.  cult,  in  S.  C. 

It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colic  as  a  carminative  and  antispas- 
modic. The  oil  has  been  given  in  hiccough.  Milne,  in  his  Ind.  Bot. 
404,  says  ^^The  herb  boiled  in  broth,  has  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  preventing  obesity."     See  authors. 

DaHeu9  earota^  Toum.  Carrot.  Completely  naturalized,  says 
Elliott,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Coll.  in  St.  John's; 
Cba'ston;  PI.  April, 

Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  401.  Root  and  seeds 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  eminently  diuretic ;  employed  with 
great  success  in  strangury,  anasarcous  swellings  of  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  suppression  of  urine  and  painful  micturition.  Eberle  on 
Diseases  of  Children,  110 ;  Am.  Herbal,  92 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat. 
Med.  298.  Dr.  Chapman  used  a  strong  infusion  in  gravel.  M^r. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  299 ;  Flora  M^.  ii.  99 ;  see  Chemical 
Anal,  by  Bouillon  Lagrange,  in  the  Joum.  de  Pharm.  i.  529. 
Britanet  and  himself  wrote  a  book  on  the  plant  (which  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  York  Hosp.  Lib.).  Root  contains  some  volatile  oil, 
a  large  proportion  of  pectin,  a  peculiar  coloring  principle  called 
carotin,  and  sugar.  Oriffith,  Med^  Bot.  837.  The  authors  alluded 
to  above,  contend  that  the  plant  acts  as  a  sedative,  even  topically 
applied.  In  the  form  of  a  poultice,  it  calms  pain,  is  antiseptic,  and 
corrects  the  intolerable  fetor  arising  from  internal  diseases — ^as  of 
the  ear,  for  example.  Dr.  Geo.  Wilkes,  ophthalmic  surgeon.  New 
Fork,  informs  us  that  he  finds  it  invaluable  in  this  respect.  M^m. 
lu  Museum,  iv.  102 ;  Suppl.  to  M^r.  and  de  L.  1846 ;  Yauquelin 
upon  the  Pectic  Acid  in  the  Root  of  the  Carrot,  Joum.  de  Pharm. 
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XT.  840.  The  essential  oil  is  regarded  as  emmenagogne  and  an6- 
hjsteric.  Ancien  Journ.  de  M^d.  zziv.  68.  In  Germany,  it  is  ocm- 
sidered  rermifuge.  Grantz,  Mat.  Med.  i.  23.  Shecut,  in  his  Flora 
Carol.,  alludes  to  its  employment  in  gravel,  and  in  expelling  a 
species  of  tape  worm !  A  syrup  similar  to  treacle  has  been  obtained 
from  it,  and  by  distillation,  a  liquor  nearly  equal  in  flayer  to  brandy. 
Much  use  is  made  of  this  plant  in  popular  practice  as  a  dioretie. 

Dav4!U9  pustllua^  Mx.  Wild  carrot.  Grows  on  the  Savannah 
Biver ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Gha'ston.    Bach. 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  318 ;  BeU's  Pract.  Diet.  162. 
Seeds  contain  more  volatile  oil  than  the  other  species.  It,  however, 
possesses  nearly  the  same  properties.  Used  as  a  diuretic  in  calcu- 
lous diseases,  suppression  of  urine,  ftc. 

Arauageji.     {The  Aralia  Tribe.) 

Panax  quinquefoUum,  L.  Ginseng.  Rich  soils  in  the  moon* 
tains  of  South  Garolina ;  Fl.  May. 

Am.  Herbal.  157,  by  Stearns.     In  Ghina,  they  drink  an  infusion 
of  the  root  instead  of  tea,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  re- 
course to  it  as  a  last  resort  in  all  diseases.     Dr.  James  says,  more 
especially  in  all  cachectic  and  consumptive  cases,  and  in  those  arising 
from  debility  of  any  kind.     Dr.  Healde  also  alludes  to  their  great 
confidence  in  it  as  a  restorative  after  great  fatigue,  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  nervous  affections,  in  coma,  and  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  3ij  of 
the  sliced  root  are  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  3ij  of  the  decoc- 
tion, or  3j  of  the  root  in  substance,  is  employed.  Jartouz,  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  xxviii.  239,  states  that,  after  being  fatigued  by  travelling  three 
days,  he  employed  the  decoction  of  leaves  internally,  and  as  an  appli- 
cation to  the  feet,  and  was  satisfied  of  its  utility,  being  completely  re- 
vived by  it.    Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.  580,  says,  it  is  very  Utile 
more  than  a  demulcent;  but  Lindley,  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  25,  thinks 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  ginseng  having  an  invigor^ 
ating  and  stimulant  power,  when  fresh.  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  82; 
M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.*  iii.  366,  and  iv.  176 ;  Flor.  M«. 
iv.  185;  Eaempher,  Amoen.  Academic®,  v.  218 ;  Histoire  du  Japon, 
vi.  218 ;  Burmann,  Flora  Ind.  tab.  29,  i. ;  L*£ncyclop.  Chinoise, 
Ixcii. ;  Flora  Cochine,  806;  Lafitteau,  Descrip.  du  Ginseng.  Pans^ 
1718,  i.  12.     Dr.  Sarrazin  introduced  it  into  notice  in  Europe. 
Trans.  Roy.  Acad.  Sci.,  Bartram  Gom.  61,  1741 ;  J.  P.  Bregnios, 
Diss.  Med.  de  radice  Ginseng,  1700 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  484.    Cullen, 
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in  his  Mat«  Med.  270,  refers  to  its  efficacy  in  increasing  virility. 
See  M^rat,  loc.  cit.  '^Avoue  qu'un  individu  qui  en  avait  fait  usage 
dans  cet  demidre  intention,  pendant  long  temps,  n'en  obtint  absolu- 
xnent  ancnn  resnltat."  S.  Yaillant  in  Acad,  des  Sci.  1718 ;  Bour- 
delin,  Hist.  deTAoad.  1797;  Lafitteau,  Mem.  concernant  la  preciense 
plante  de  Ginseng.  Paris,  1788;  Kalm.  Travels,  iii.  114;  Osbeck's 
China,  145 ;  Heberden,  Med«  Trans,  iii.  84 ;  Fothergill,  Gent.  Mag. 
zziv.  209 ;  loc.  cit.  sup. 

Aralia  gpinosay  L.  Toothache  bnsh ;  Angelica  tree ;  Prickly 
Ash.  Collected  in  St.  John's ;  rich  soils  along  fences.  Charleston. 
Plant  often  confounded  with  the  Xanthoxylon ;  properties  somewhat 
similar.  See  X.  fraxineum.  Ell.  Bot.  878 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  M6i.  i.  879  ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  100;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  191; 
Frost,  Elems.  20;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  845.  It  is  a  stimulating  and 
very  certain  diaphoretic,  "probably  to  be  preferred  to  any  emetic 
yet  discovered  among  our  native  plants."  The  infusion  of  bark  of 
root  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  also 
employed  in  lues  venerea.  Pursh  states,  that  a  vinous  or  spirituous 
infusion  of  the  berries,  is  remarkable  for  its  power  in  relieving 
rheumatic  pains,  and  the  tincture  is  also  given  in  Virginia  in 
violent  colics.  See  Dr.  Meara's  experiments.  M^rat  says,  it  has 
been  used  to  allay  pain  caused  by  carious  teeth.  Dose,  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture,  a  tablespoonful,  three  times  a  day.  In  South  Carolina, 
this  plant  is  the  rattlesnake's  master,  par  excellence,  according  to  the 
negroes ;  they  rely  on  it  almost  exclusively  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  serpents.  We  are  informed  that  they  use  the  bark  of  the  fresh 
root  in  substance,  taken  internally,  also  applying  it  powdered  to  the 
wounded  part.  Dr.  Meara  advises  that  the  watery  infusion,  when 
employed  as  a  diaphoretic,  should  be  made  very  weak,  as  it  is  apt  to 
excite  nausea,  and  cause  irritation  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Aralia  raeemosaj  L.  Spikenard.  Grows,  according  to  Dr.  M'Bride, 
in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.,  Note,  i.  878.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  much 
esteemed  by  those  residing  in  the  mountainous  districts  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism ;  no  doubt  possessed  of  stimulating  properties.  Mi* 
chaux  cites  it  as  a  sudorific.  Dr.  Sarrazin  informs  us,  that  it  is  very 
useful  as  a  cataplasm  in  inveterate  ulcers;  generally  adapted  to 
similar  purposes  with  the  A.  nudicaulis.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Mdd.  i.  876;  IT.  S.  Disp.;  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  xix.  117. 
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AraUa  nMdieaulUy  Mx.  Wild  siMaparilla;  irfld  liqvocm^ 
Mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  Fl.  June. 

Baf.  Med.  Flora,  i.  68 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  116.  A  gentlj  stimqltiiig 
diaphoretic;  thought  to  he  alterative,  and  used  in  popular  praciiee 
in  rheumatism^  syphilis,  and  cutaneous  affections*  M^r.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  i.  375.  Dr.  Meara  records  the  roots  as  poeaeaaing 
the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla.  Mus*  Med.  Philosoph.  iv.  The  infoaba 
has  been  employed  with  success  in  zona,  and  as  a  tonic  in  debili^ 
of  stomach  {Ub  reldchemens  dCe»tamac\  Coze,  U.  S.  Disp.  99; 
Lindley's  Nat.  Syst.;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  844;  Phil.  Med.  Mas.  iL 
161.  Administered  in  domestic  practice,  in  pulmonaiy  dinrasffi 
•where  inflammation  does  not  co*ezist* 

Berberacsjb.     {The  Berberry  Tribe.) 

•r»    T     .       «      •    trr  1    -m   r^     1     r     BarbenT.  Growawfldia 
Berhene  vulgaris,  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.    1  g^^  j^^,^  Berkley,  near 

"  Canadensis,  Th.^ndEW.  \  ^oodlawn,  PL  Fl.  May, 
Shec.  Flora  Carol,  (see  B.  vulgaris),  268 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot 
80 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1283,  Appendix.  The  B.  vulgaris  of  Europe,  with 
which  this  plant  is  not  identical,  though  differing  from  it  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  in  medicinal  properties,  has  received  considerable 
attention.  They  are  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  jaundice,  and 
in  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea;  it  is  supposed  that  the  acid  is  iqpecific. 
From  analysis  by  Buchner,  and  Herberger,  it  is  shown  that  Oe 
root  contains  a  new  principle  called  berberine,  which  acts  like 
rhubarb,  and  with  equal  promptness  and  activity.  Griffith,  Med. 
Bot.  113 ;  Joum.  de  Pharm.  1238 ;  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1834 ;  An- 
alysis in  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xxiv.  39 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Mdd.  Supplement,  1846,  101.  From  the  berries  a  syrup  is  ob- 
tained which  is  adapted  to  putrid  fevers,  and  those  of  a  low  type; 
a  cooling  drink  is  also  made  with  them,  and  given  in  similar  cases. 
The  root  boiled  in  ley  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  wool.  It  was  said 
to  have  a  singular  effect  upon  wheat,  growing  near  it,  turning  the 
ears  black  for  some  distance  around ;  but  this,  however,  is  doubted. 
We  have  observed  the  remarkable  irritability  of  the  stamens  in  tiie 
species  growing  in  South  Carolina,  which,  when  touched,  instantly 
spring  down  upon  the  stigma,  and  in  this  way  communicate  tbttr 
pollen  to  it. 

SARRAOSNIACBiB. 

The  species  of  this  order  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  bogs  of 


this  coantry.  Lindley  thinks  it  should  also  comprehend  the  Diomea, 
which  grows  in  this  State,  and  which  also  possesses  the  power  of 
jentrapping  insects.    See  D.  muscipnla* 

Sarrtteenia  ftava^  L.,  and  variolarisy  M.  Fly-catchers.  Side-sad- 
dle flowers.    DifFdsed;  grow  in  bogs;  Charleston;  Fl.  June. 

See  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  vi.  226,  where  the  Diss,  of 
Dr.  M'Bride  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  12th  yoI.  Trans.  Linnssan  Soc, 
is  referred  to.  We  have  read  this  description  of  one  of  our  natiye 
1>otanists,  and  allude  to  it  with  pleasure.  We  are  informed  by 
aeyeral  gentlemen  of  this  State,  that  these  plants  are  used  in  dys- 
pepsia with  great  seryice.  The  roots  are  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic  properties ;  and  we  are  credibly  assured 
of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  relief  has  been  experienced  from  them. 
The  taste  is  disagreeable  to  those  using  them  for  the  first  time, 
but  erentually  it  becomes  pleasant,  as  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 
An  infusion  might  serve  as  a  useful  substitute  for  bitters. 

In  an  Article  on  the  medicinal  and  chemical  properties  of  these 
plants,  published  by  the  committee  in  the  January  number  (1849) 
of  the  Charleston  Med.  Journal,  the  attention  of  the  profession  is 
for  the  first  time  invited  to  their  reputed  value  in  the  treatment  of 
dyspepsia.  Several  cases  are  there  detailed,  illustrating  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Sarracenia.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  relieve  most  of 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  this  affection,  among  which  may  be 
oited — ^gastralgia,  pyrosis,  acidity,  and  the  general  feeling  of  malaise, 
so  frequently  attendant  upon  it.  In  some,  it  induces  considerable 
diuresis,  and  in  others,  soreness  of  the  mouth.  In  experiments  made 
upon  our  own  person,  to  ascertain  its  physiological  effects  upon  a 
healthy  individual,  it  exhibited  a  tonic,  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  producing  some  cerebral  disturbance,  when  persisted 
in.  On  one  occasion,  820  grs.  of  the  dried  root  in  the  form  of  pills  were 
taken  during  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  From  the  examination  made 
for  us  by  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  it  contains  besides  lignin,  colouring 
matter,  and  traces  of  a  resinous  body,  an  acid,  or  an  acid  salt,  and 
also  an  astringent  property,  due  neither  to  tannic  nor  gallic  acid,  ^^  and 
a  salt  of  some  alkaloid,  related  perhaps  to  cinchonia,  which,  should  it 
prove  new,  may  be  called  sarracenin."  We  ascertained  the  existence 
of  starch  in  some  quantity  in  the  cold  infusion  and  in  the  decoction, 
not  discovered  in  the  boiled  alcoholic  solution,  which,  however,  con- 
tained some  gluten.  '^In  its  exhibiting  in  moderate  quantities  no 
very  decided  nor  violent  effects  upon  the  animal  economy  in  disease 
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consista  its  ezcelleiice.  And  its  peculiar  action  on  the  stomach,  ire 
think,  is  the  result  of  a  happy  combination  of  elements,  which  renders 
it  appropriate  to  the  relief  of  an  affection  like  dyspepsia.  Its  acid 
prevents  or  corrects  the  undue  formation  of  alkalies,  or  supplies 
its  own  deficiency,  the  existence  of  either  condition  haring  be^x 
assumed  as  explaining  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease.  Its  power 
of  neutralizing,  or  correcting  acidity  was  obvious.  Its  bitter  pro- 
perty, which  is  abundant,  is  tonic  and  restorative ;  its  resinoas  por- 
tion may  supply  the  proper  cathartic  stimulus,  the  too  inordinate 
action  of  which  is  corrected  by  the  astringent;  and  this  being  neither 
that  of  the  tannic  nor  gallic  acid  found  in  other  vegetable  toni^ 
may  be  superior.  Should  dyspepsia  be  a  gastric  neuralgia,  or  con- 
sist, as  Parry  thinks,  in  a  condition  of  hyperemia ;  or  as,  according 
to  Wilson  Philip,  a  chronic  gastritis,  its  relief  may  be  acconnted  for, 
by  a  narcotic  principle  contained  in  the  plant;  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, one  of  its  physiological  effects  upon  our  own  person,  giving  some 
colour  to  the  suggestion."  (See  Art.  cit.  sup.)  A  bit  of  the  fresh, 
or  dried  root  of  either  species  may  be  chewed,  and  the  juice  swal- 
lowed, during  the  day  before  each  meal;  it  may  be  given  powdered 
in  the  form  of  pill,  with  a  little  rhubarb  if  necessary,  or  a  tincture 
may  be  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  brandy  over  several  ounces  of 
the  root,  of  which  half  an  ounce,  diluted,  may  be  taken  three  times 
a  day*  We  have  lately  had  cases  reported  to  us,  of  its  marked  sue- 
cess  in  the  relief  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  now  widely  used  in  other  portions  of  this 
State  and  in  Georgia,  with  very  general  approbation. 

Onagracb^.     {The  Evening  Primrose  Tribe.) 

(EnotJtera  biennisy  Linn.    Scabish.    Grows  in  dry  pastures ;  dif- 
fused; collected  in  Charleston  district. 

Journ.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iv.  292 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  36 ; 
U.  S.  Disp.  1281;  Dem.  iA4m.  de  Bot.  ii.  444;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot 
804.  The  root  and  herb  have  been  employed  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Dr.  Griffith  has  used  it  with  success  in  tetter,  applying  the  decoction 
to  the  affected  part  several  times  a  day,  and  giving  it  internally  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  been  successful  with  it  in  subsequent  triab. 
The  plant  should  be  gathered  about  the  flowering  season.  The  young 
sprigs  are  mucilaginous,  and  can  be  eaten  as  salad.  Lindley.  The 
leaves  of  the  (Enothera  expand  in  the  evening,  and  continue  open  all 
night.  Pursh  states  that,  even  of  a  dark  night,  it  can  be  seen  at 
some  distance,  owing,  he  supposes,  to  some  phosphoric  property. 
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JvMma  grandiflara^  Mich.  Grows  in  bogs  ^'oommon  around 
Savannah,  and  in  ponds  four  miles  from  Charleston."  Dr.  J« 
Bachman  informs  ns,  that  he  has  seen  it  in  abundance  around 
Charleston  for  the  space  of  ten  miles,  from  which  locality  we 
have  specimens.  Fl.  July.  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez, 
asserts  that  this  plant  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  malaria  in  regions  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  generation. 
He  affirms  that  it  ^^  purifies  all  stagnant  water  in  which  it  grows^ 
— ^that  of  the  lakes  and  bayous  inhabited  by  it  being  as  pure  to 
the  sight,  taste,  and  smell,  as  if  it  had  just  fallen  from  the  clouds;" 
ascribing  to  the  presence  and  peculiar  ^^  hygienic  or  health  pre- 
serving properties  of  this  plant"  the  remarkable  exemption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  lower  Louisiana  from  '' malarious  or  miasmatic  dis- 
eases." "The  fact,"  he  adds,  "that  the  region  of  country  in  which 
this  aquatic  plant  abounds  is  exceedingly  healthy,  can  be  established 
beyond  cavil  or  dispute;  it  nevertheless  contains  more  stagnant  water 
and  swamps  than  any  other  inhabited  district  of  the  same  extent,  in 
the  United  States."  He  is  quoted  in  the  notes  appended  by  the 
American  editor,  to  Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  p.  465 ;  and  Dr.  Wood, 
in  his  late  work  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  also  makes  use  of  these 
assertions  as  if  they  were  established.  Dr.  C.  must  seek  for  the 
exemption  of  this  section  of  country  from  these  diseases  in  other 
causes,  as  this  plant  is  abundant  around  the  cities  alluded  to  above, 
in  situations  where  it  is  well  known  that  fevers  of  malarious  origin 
are  continually  prevailing.  We  have  recently  observed  this  plant 
growing  profusely  around  Charleston  Neck,  where  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  are  notoriously  prevalent. 

I/udtoigia  altemifoliay  L.  Grows  in  Charleston  district;  Elliott 
says  rare;  seven  miles  from  Beaufort,  and  at  Savannah;  collected 
in  St.  John's;  Fl.  Aug. 

Merat,  in  the  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iv.  154,  says  that,  in  America,  a 
decoction  of  the  root  is  employed  as  an  unfailing  emetic. 

MSLASTOMAOBiE. 

In  this  order,  a  slight  degree  of  astringency  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic; though  a  large  one,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  unwhole- 
some species. 

Jthexia  glabella^  Mx.  Deer  grass.  Sorrel ;  grows  in  moist  pine 
lands,  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Fl.  July. 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant  hare  a  sweetish,  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten 
with  impttnitj.     Deer  are  said  to  be  fond  of  them. 

MTBTAOEiB.     {The  MffHle  TrOe.) 

Puniea  gnmatum.  Pomegranate;  cultirated  with  snccess  in  Ak 
State.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  a  well-known  astringent;  emplojed 
in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  9j  of  the  powder  may  be  given  at  a 
dose,  or  a  decoction  may  be  used  if  this  is  too  strong,  as  it  acts  on 
the  nervous  system.  Carson,  in  his  lUust.  Med.  Bot.  i.  1847,  states 
that  it  has  also  been  employed  with  success  against  taenia. 

Hamamslacilb.     {The  WUchEazel  Tribe,) 

This  order,  remarks  Lindley,  is  fonnd  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  Japan,  and  China.  In  our  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous authorities  on  the  subject  before  us,  we  have  frequently  been 
struck  with  the  correspondence  prevailing  between  the  species  found 
in  this  State  and  those  of  Japan,  and  this  respects  only  the  mtH- 
cal  botany  of  the  two;  should  the  flora  of  each  be  compared,  a  still 
more  universal  relation  might  be  established.  Professor  Agassa 
has  noticed  something  of  the  same  kind  existing  between  the  foseO 
botany  and  the  fauna  of  each. 

Hamameli$  Virginiana^  L.  Witch-hazel.  Grows  along  pine  land, 
bays;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  district ;  vie.  Gha'ston. 
Bach. 

U^t.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  iii.  452;  Coxe,  Am.Disp.810; 
U.  S.  Disp.  1258;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  201;  Griffitii's  Med.  Bot 
850 ;  Rafinesque,  Med.  Flor.  i.  227.  It  is  said  to  be  sedative,  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  discutient.  The  bark  was  a  remedy  derived  from 
the  Indians,  who  applied  it  to  painful  tumours,  using  the  decoction  tf 
a  wash  in  inflammatory  swellings,  painful  hemorrhoidal  affectiona,  and 
ophthalmias.  A  cataplasm,  and  a  tea  of  the  leaves,  as  an  astring^|' 
were  employed  in  haematemesis.  The  steam  practitioners  also  adnn- 
nister  it  in  irritable  hemorrhoids,  and  during  the  bearing-down  psin^ 
attending  childbirth.  No  analysis  has  been  made,  but  as  it  probably 
contains  sedative  and  astringent  principles,  attention  is  iir^ 
to  it. 

CoENAOBJB.    {The  Dogwood  l^ribe.) 

Oornus  Florida^  L.    Dogwood.     Well  known;  difiused  in  ^* 
shady  lands. 
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Drayton's  View,  S.  C.  63 ;  Beira  Pract.  Diet.  162 ;  Barton's  Collec. 
12;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  308;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  438; 
Ell.  Bot.  i.  208;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  758;  U.  S.  Disp.  277;  Ed.  and 
Yav.  Mat.  ,M^d.  197 ;  Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  vii.  114 ;  Rojle,  Mat. 
Med.  422;  Ball,  and  Gar.  310;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d. 
iy.  436 ;   Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  73 ;   Shec.  Flora    Carol.  449 ; 
Thacher's  Disp.  208;  Walker's  Inaug.  Diss.  Phil.  1803;  Lind.  Nat. 
Sjst.  Bot.  49 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.     This  well-known  plant 
possesses  tonic  and  anti-intermittent  properties,  very  nearly  allied 
to  those  of  cinchona;  in  periodic  fevers,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
car  indigenous  plants.     ^^Dr.  G-regg  states  that,  after  employing  it 
for  twenty-three  years  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  he 
was  satisfied  it  was  not  inferior  to  Peruvian  bark."    Generally  given 
in  coiyanction  with  laudanum.    It  also  possesses  antiseptic  powers. 
In  the  recent  state,  it  is  less  stimulating  than  the  cinchona  bark,  but  it 
affects  the  bowels  more;  the  dried  bark  is  the  preferable  form.    Ac« 
cording  to  Dr.  Walker's  examination,  it  contains  extractive  matter, 
gum,  reain,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  announces  in 
it  a  new  principle,  comine.     Dr.  S.  Jackson  also,  from  experiment, 
is  satisfied  that  it  contains  a  principle  analogous  to  quinia.     It  has 
been  exhibited  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  in  intermittent  fever,  with  suc- 
cess.    GrifSth,  in  his  Med.  Bot.  847,  mentions  that  the  infusion  of 
the  flowers  is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  chamomile  tea;  for  analyses, 
see  Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  i.  114;  and  Phil.  Journ.  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci. 
xl.     Dose,  of  the  dried  bark  in  powder,  is  3j  to  3j ;  the  decoction  is 
made  with  3j  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  water,  or  the  extract  may  be 
employed ;  alcohol  also  extracts  its  virtues.    The  ripe  fruit,  infused  in 
brandy,  makes  an  agreeable  and  useful  bitter,  which  may  be  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  the  article  prepared  in  the  shops.    Barton  says, 
in  his  Collections,  that  the  bark  is  valuable  in  a  malignant  disorder 
of  horses  called  yellow  water;  from  the  gallic  acid  it  contains,  a  good 
writing  ink  may  be  made,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  fibrous  roots, 
the  Indians  extracted  a  scarlet  colour.    Lindley  mentions  that  the 
young  branches,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  against  the 
teeth,  render  them  extremely  white.    It  is  often  employed  by  the 
common  people  in  South  Carolina  for  this  purpose. 

Comus  9eru:ea,  Ph.  Red  willow,  swamp  dogwood.  Elliott  says 
it  grows  in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina.  Sent  to  us  from  Ab- 
beville district,  by  Mr.  Reed.    Fl.  June. 

Gri£5th,  Med.  Bot.  849.     It  possesses  properties  quite  similar  to 
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those  of  the  C.  florida,  but  it  is  more  bitter  and  astringent.  Mr.B. 
informs  as  that  it  is  employed  to  a  greater  extent  in  domestic  pnc- 
tice  in  Abbeyille.  According  to  B.  S.  Barton,  the  bark  vas  god- 
sidered  by  the  Indians  a  favourite  combination  with  tobacco  for 
smoking.  The  young  shoots  were  used  to  make  coarse  baskets;  and 
they  extracted  a  scarlet  dye  from  these  and  the  roots. 

Comu%  %angu%nea^  L.  Grows,  according  to  Elliott,  in  the  ?alle7S 
among  the  mountains.     Fl.  May. 

Diet,  de  M^d.  de  F^rus.  ii.  737  ;  Mathiole,  Comment,  ii.  119 ; 
Joum.  de  Ghim.  xxxviii.  174,  and  xl.  107.  See,  also,  Journ.  dc 
Pharm.  for  an  account  of  the  oil  extracted  from  it.  M.  Murionsaj! 
they  afford  one-third  of  their  weight  of  a  pure  and  limpid  oil,  used 
for  the  table  and  for  burning.  A  case  of  hydrophobia  was  said  to 
have  been  cured  by  it.  GriflSth,  Med.  Bot.  349.  There  also  exists 
in  this,  as  in  the  others,  a  red  colouring  principle,  soluble  in  water 
alone. 

Comtis  Btricta,     Grows  in  swamps  near  Charleston. 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  449. 

LORANTHAOEiB. 

Bark  usually  astringent;  berries  contain  a  viscid  matter;  plants 
possess  the  power  of  rooting  in  the  wood  of  others. 

Viscum  veHicillatum^  L.  The  V.  verticillatum  of  Ell.  Sk.  is  not 
that  of  Linn.  T.  and  Gray.  N.  A.  Flora.  Mistletoe.  Diffosed; 
grows  on  oaks.    Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  860;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
50;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  456;  Journ.  de  M^d.  Ixx.  529;  Eberle^Di^ 
of  Children,  522.     Dr.  Barham,  in  the  Hortus  Americanos,  sajs 
that  the  fruit  of  the  mistletoe  cures  epilepsies,  pleurisies,  coup  «^ 
soleil,  &c.     Dem.  illem.  de  Bot.  iii.   556  ;  employed  in  paralysi*. 
Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.  833.     Fothergill,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Gilbert 
Thompson,  use  it  "  with  great  effect  in  epilepsy."     So,  also,  Dr. 
Fraser,  who  published  a  work   on  it.  Wade's  PL  Rariores,  8- 
Eberle,  "Dis.  of  Children,"  alludes  to  its  employment  in  infantile 
epilepsy.    Some  writers  refer  to  the  European  species ;  but  this  is  WP" 
posed  to  be  identical  with  it.     The  seeds  contain  a  viscid  substance 
resembling  birdlime  in  appearance,  which  is  insoluble  both  in  w*^*" 
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and  in  alcohoL    In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylvia,  it  is 
said  to  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep. 

CucuRBiTACBiB.    (2%e  Q-ourd  Tribe.) 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  the  Passifloracese,  and  is  found  in 
most  abundance  in  hot  countries.  Most  of  them  are  valuable  arti- 
cles of  food,  but  are  pervaded  by  a  bitter  laxative  quality,  -which  in 
the  colocynth  gourd  becomes  an  active  purgative  principle. 

CiLcum%%  pepoy  W.  Pumpkin.  Cultivated  very  successfully  in 
South  Carolina. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  488.  The  seeds  afford  an  essential  oil,  which 
might  be  made  of  some  value ;  when  triturated  with  water,  they  fur- 
nish a  cooling  and  nutritive  milk,  and  when  boiled  to  a  jelly,  they 
are  said  by  Bechstein  to  be  a  very  efficacious  remedy  for  retention 
of  urine.  The  fruit  is  much  used  on  the  plantations  in  this  State,  as 
an  article  of  food  both  for  men  and  animals;  pies  and  preserves  of 
an  agreeable  flavour  are  made  of  them.  The  musk  melon  (Cucumis 
melo),  and  cucumber  (C.  sativus),  are  also  cultivated  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Cucurlita  lagenariaj  L.  Gourd ;  calabash.  Grows  in  cornfields, 
and  along  fences;  vie.  of  Cha*ston;  Richland,  Gibbes;  collected 
in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  June. 

Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  180 ;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^d.  5G3 ;  Le. 
Mat.  Med.  i.  379 ;  M^r.  and  dc  L.  Diet,  de  M.  U4i.  ii.  492.  An 
infusion  has  been  found  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary  pasr 
sages,  and  the  seeds  have  been  employed  in  rheumatism,  strangury 
and  nephritis.  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  479.  '^  Water,  which  has  lain  for 
some  time  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  becomes  violently  emetic  and 
cathartic."  The  shells  of  the  dried  fruit  are  sometimes  so  capaci- 
ous as  to  contain  four  gallons  of  water ;  convenient  receptacles, 
water-flasks,  dippers,  milk-pans,  &c.,  are  made  of  them.  They 
must  first  be  deprived  of  their  acrid  principle  by  boiling ;  moulds  for 
buttons  are  fashioned  out  of  them,  and  they  are  much  used  for  these 
purposes  by  the  negroes  on  the  plantations.  The  water  melon  (C. 
citruUus)  grows  luxuriantly  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  juice  of  the  latter  is  diuretic,  and  the  seeds,  by  trituration, 
or  by  being  boiled  in  water^  afford  a  demulcent  and  diuretic  drink. 
The  various  species  of  squash  are  likewise  cultivated  here. 

Melothria  pendulaj  L.  Creeping  cucumber.  Grows  in  rich  shaded 
soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  district ;  Fl.  June. 


Jonm.  de  Chim.  M^d.  iii.  498 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  If.  M^ 
iy.  822 ;  GriflSth,  Med.  Bot.  811.  The  seeds  act  as  a  drastic  purgatiTe 
— a  half  a  one  is  a  dpse  for  an  adult.  Martins  states  that  three  or 
fonr  will  act  powerfully  on  a  horse.  Journ.  de  Chim.  loc.  cit.  sup. 

Gaotaoea.    {The  Indian  Fig  TriU.) 

Fruit  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  corrant  tribe; 
often  refreshing,  sometimes  mucilaginous  and  insipid. 

Opuntia  vulgarisj  Mill.  T.  and  Gray.  1      Grows  in  dry  pastures ; 

Cactus  opunttay  of  £11.  Sk.  /  Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  11.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
eatable;  the  leaves  cut  transversely  are  applied  to  tumours  as  a 
discutient ;  the  decoction  is  mucilttginous,  and  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  much  used  in  Alabama  as  a  demulcent  drink  in  pneumonic  and 
pleuritic  inflammations. 

Cactus  eochinilifer.  Elliott  says  that  it  is  probable  that  other  ape- 
dies  exist,  but  he  does  not  include  this  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Bot.  of 
South  Carolina.  Shecut,  however,  in  his  Flora  Carol.  819,  remarks, 
that  ^^  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Garden,  of  South  Carolina,  for  the 
discovery  of  this  tree  here,"  well  known  as  the  one  upon  which  the 
cochineal  insect  feeds.  T.  and  Gray,  however,  do  not  include  it  in 
their  N.  A.  Fl.  The  fruit  tinges  red  the  urine  of  those  who  eat  it ; 
and  the  leaves,  rubbed  up  with  hog's  lard,  are  useful  as  a  topical 
application  to  prevent  mortification. 

CRUOlFBRiB.    {The  Crueifer<m$  Tribe.) 

Lindley  states  that  the  universal  charaotmstic  of  this  order  is  the 
possession  of  anti-scorbutic  and  stimulant  qualities,  combined  with 
an  acrid  flavour.  The  species  contain  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  to 
which  is  attributed  their  animal  odour  when  rotting. 

{Grows  in  da»p 
pastures ;  colleol- 
ed  in  St.  John's; 
Fl.  May. 

Ray's  Gat.  Plantarum,  47;  Bergius,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  889;  Le. 
Mat.  Med.  i.  248;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  vi.  732.  ll 
astringes  and  constipates;  hence  employed  in  dysentery,  diarrhea, 
and  bloody  urine ;  the  juice  placed  on  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  inserted 
in  the  nostril,  will  arrest  hemorrhage. — "Externe  vulneribiis  soli- 
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dandis  adhibeeier  nee  sine  sncceBSu.*'  Fl.  Scotica,  842;  Linn.  Yeg. 
M.  Med.  128. 


Sisi/mbrium  nasturtium^  L.  and  Ell.  Sk. 
JErysimum  of  Bot. 


Cress.  Kat.  in  the 
upper  part  of  tliis 
State ;  yic.  of  Charles- 
ton. Bach.  Fl.  March. 

Fl.  Scotica,  851.  The  young  leaves  furnish  an  agreeable  salad ; 
the  plant  was  esteemed  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  was  employed  in 
removing  obstructions  of  the  liver,  viscera,  jaundice,  &c.  Thornton's 
Fam.  Herb.  618.  The  juice  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  Haller 
says,  ^^We  have  seen  patients  in  a  deep  decline  cured  by  living 
almost  entirely  on  these  plants."  According  to  Toumefort,  the 
juice,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  cured  cases  of  polypus  of  that  organ.  See 
Edinburgh  New  Disp.,  Flora  Med.  iii.  138;  PKny,  lib.  ziz.  chap. 
8;  XX.  chap.  18.  Hoffmann  and  CuUen  spoke  highly  of  it  as  fur- 
nishing a  mucilaginous  application  for  the  heads  of  infants  affected 
with  eruptions.  It  was  acknowledged  to  have  an  effect  upon  mala- 
dies of  the  skin,  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  when  the 
blood  10  depraved,  in  feeble  digestion,  &c.  U.  S.  Disp.  1226.  This 
plant  is  also  vaunted  in  incipient  phthisis,  in  chronic  catarrhs,  in 
maladies  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  in  hysterical  affections.  It 
contains  a  very  bitter  and  odoriferous  essential  oil,  the  seeds  yielding 
66  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  See  De  Cand.  Phys.  V^g.  i.  298;  Journ. 
G^n.  de  M^d.  xxviu.  136;  Barbier,  M.  M^d.  242.  Moreau  asserts 
that  vertigo  and  discoloration  of  the  face  are  produced  in  those  eat- 
ing this  plant ;  but  this  is  an  effect  unnoticed  by  others. 

Sisymbrium  officinale.  Fide  Gray.  1      tt  ^  .     i 

IT      •  Lc        T  •        J  Tin  csi.     r     Hedge  mustard. 

JEry9%mum         '^        Lin.  and  Ell.  Sk.   J  ^ 

This  is  not  included  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Plants  of 
South  Carolina.  It  was  one  of  the  specimens  sent  to  Professor  Gray, 
and  determined  by  him ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  Charles- 
ton district.  The  herb  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  expectorant;  the 
seeds  possess  considerable  pungency,  and  have  been  recommended  in 
chronic  cough,  hoarseness,  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces; 
the  juice  of  the  plant  in  honey  or  the  seeds  in  substance  may  be  used. 

Sisymbrium  amphibiumy  L.   Water  radish.  Rare ;  roots  immersed ; 
collected  on  causeway  near  Brunswick ;  PI.  T.  W.  Peyre's,  in  St. 
Johii's;  vie.  of  Cha'ston. 
VOL.  II. — 46 
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M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  tI.  865.  Recommended  & 
taenia  by  Didelot,  and  in  the  old  works  as  an  antiscorbutic.  M^nt 
says  the  "  young  leaves  are  eatable  in  the  spring — probably  jhs- 
sessed  of  similar  properties  with  the  S.  nasturtium.** 

Sinapis  nigra.  Mustard.  Cultivated  in  South  Carolina.  Thera- 
peutic virtues  well  known. 

ViOLACE-ffi.    {The  Violet  Tribe.) 
Roots  more  or  less  emetic;  a  property  which  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  South  American  species,  which  are  generally  less  herb- 
aceous. 

Viola  pedata^  Mich.  Found  in  the  upper  districts;  sparingly  ia 
the  lower;  Richland,  L.  Gibbes;  Fl.  May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  743;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  140.  The  roots  of  nearly  al 
the  species  of  this  genus  possess  a  nutritive  and  an  emetic  prrndple, 
called  violine,  allied  to  that  of  ipecacuanha,  but  more  uncertain  is 
its  operation.  This  is  said  to  replace  the  European  plant,  and,  «> 
cording  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  is  valuable  as  an  expectorant  and  demulcent 
in  pectoral  affections. 

Viola  arvensisy  D.  C. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  141.  This  and  the  V.  tricolor  have  recci^ 
considerable  attention  from  European  writers,  especially  the  Gennaa. 
Strack  made  them  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  1776,  and  since 
then,  the  observations  of  Metzer,  Clouquet,  and  others  have  shown 
that  they  are  possessed  of  much  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  cutane- 
ous diseases,  and  especially  of  that  obstinate  and  unpleasant  erup- 
tion, crustea  lactea.  The  fresh  plant,  or  its  juice,  is  to  be  used,  m 
drying  destroys  its  active  qualities.  Strack  states  that,  when  tie 
remedy  has  been  given  for  some  time,  the  urine  becomes  extremely 
fetid,  smelling  like  that  of  the  cat,  op.  cit.  supra.  Attention  is  »• 
vited  to  it.  (See  V.  tricolor.) 

Viola  tricolor  J  Linn.  Heartsease.  Cultivated  in  gardens;  Fl.  May- 
Trous.  et  Pid.  Traits  de  Th^rap.  et  de  Mat.  M€d.  ii.  15;  P-S. 
Disp.  743;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  458;  Griffith,  40;  Thornton  s  f^a- 
Herb.  781.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  valuable  remedy  i^^  *P^' 
lepsy,  ulcers,  and  scirrhus.  See  Storck  de  V.  tricolor,  ErlaDg.l<'82. 
Metzer  de  crustea  lactea  infantum,  ejusdem  que  remedio  p^^^^ 
coronavit.  1776.  Lond.  Med.  Journ.  A  handful  of  the  fresh,  or  Siss 
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of  the  dried  herb,  was  boiled  in  milk,  which  was  taken  twice  a  day ; 
bread  soaked  in  this  was  also  applied  to  the  affected  parts.  It 
was  much  boasted  of  as  a  remedy  in  the  latter  disease ;  see  M^r.  and 
de  L.  and  the  Art.  Y.  arvensis.  Bergins,  speaking  of  these  two, 
says  that  half  an  ounce  in  twelve  of  water  produces  a  consistent 
and  valuable  demulcent  jelly. 

Viola  palmataj  Linn.  Hand-leaved  violet.  Collected  in  St. 
John's,  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  March. 

EU.  Bot.  300,  Med.  Notes.  The  plant  is  very  mucilaginous.  It  is 
employed  by  negroes  for  making  soup,  and  is  commonly  called  wild 
okra.     The  bruised  leaves  are  used  as  an  emollient  application. 

Viola  etionUatay  Ait.  Common  blue  violet.  Grows  in  damp  pine 
lands ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  May. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  228.  Probably  possessed  of  similar  properties 
*with  the  others ;  a  deception  is  given  to  children  in  eruptive  diseases. 
These  plants  might  very  conveniently  be  used  in  domestic  practice, 
and  we  would  invite  attention  to  their  further  employment. 

DKOSBRACE-ffi.     {The  Sun  Dew  Tribe.) 
Plants  generally  slightly  acid;  acrid  and  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Dro^era  rotundifolia^  Linn.  Sun  dew.  Grows  in  damp  spots  la  the 
low  country  of  South  Carolina;  Richland;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
Fl.  Jane. 

Bull.  Plantes  Ven  de  I^rance.  Vicat  mentions  it  as  an  active 
and  corrosive  plant;  the  liquor  which  exudes  from  the  hairs  de- 
stroying warts,  corns,  &c.  Dem.  ]&l^m.  de  Bot.  ii.  834.  M.  Geof- 
froi  asserts  that  it  is  a  valuable  pectoral,  employed  in  ulcers  of  the 
Inngs,  asthma,  &c.,  the  infasion  being  generally  used.  The  juice  has 
been  recommended  in  hydrops,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  ophthal- 
mias, &c.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  690.  Shec,  in  his 
Plora  Carol.  519,  confirms  the  opinion  in  reference  to  the  corrosive 
property  of  the  juice,  and  adds  that,  with  milk,  it  furnishes  a  safe 
application  for  removing  freckles  ;  any  part  of  it  will  curdle  milk. 
PL  Scotica,  109.  It  is  thought  to  be  very  injurious  to  sheep,  producing 
in  them  consumption  or  rot.  M.  Berlace  affirms  (Esquiss.  Hist.  Bot. 
Aug.)  that  cattle  avoid  it  on  account  of  an  insect  (Hydra  hydatula) 
-which  feeds  on  it.  This  plant  is  quite  diminutive,  and  has  hereto- 
fore received  very  little  attention ;  we  see  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
our  Am.  Disps. 
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Passiflobacbis.    {The  Passion  Flower  Tribe.) 
P<us^{ora  lutea  and  ineamata^  Linn.     May  apples ;  passion  floi- 
era.    Grow  in  pastures. 

The  fmit  of  these  beantiful  climbing  plants  contain  a  sweetish, 
acid  pnlp,  and  are  eatable.  Several  of  the  species  are  employed 
in  medicine ;  but  these  have  received  no  attention,  being  more  remazi- 
able  on  account  of  the  structure  of  their  flowers.  One  is  quite  di- 
minutive. 

Hypericacbje.    {The  Tutsan  Tribe.) 

The  juice  of  many  of  the  species  is  slightly  purgative  and  febri- 
fugal. 

^        A    -,       TTT  (     Peter'swort.      Collected   in  dij 
As<^rumCrux-Andree,,^.\^^^  j^^^  ^^.j     g^.  john'^,  ^e.  rf 

The  infusion  of  the  bruised  root  and  branches  of  this  plant  wtf 
used  by  an  Indian  with  success  in  the  case  of  a  female,  under  oor 
observation,  with  an '  ulcerated  breast  which  had  resisted  all  other 
attempts  at  relief.  We  have  since  seen  it  employed  with  entire 
satisfaction,  on  the  person  of  an  infant  having  a  painful  enlarge- 
ment of  the  submaxillary  gland.  No  further  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  of  ascertaining  its  properties  with  certainty;  but  it  seentf 
to  be  possessed  of  some  power  as  a  resolvent  in  discussing  tumows, 
.and  reducing  glandular  enlargements;  given  internally,  and  applied 
topically.  The  taste  is  somewhat  acrid.  We  would  invite  ferditf 
examination. 

Pine   weed;   orange 

irrass       O'rows  in  drT 
Hypericum  sarothra,  Mich.,  T.  and  G.      I  j^^ .    ^^jj^^  i, 

Sarothra  gentianoideSy  Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk.     „    John's  vie  of  ChaV 

ton;  Fl.  July. 
.  M&.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  226 ;  Joum.  de  M6i.  hxt 
860.     It  is  employed  as  an  aperient  in  inflammatory  affections. 

AoBRACE^.    {The  Symmore  Tribe.) 

Acer  mbruniy  Linn.     Red  maple.     Diffused. 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  80.     The  wood  is  much  used  in  the  mannftertre 
of  chairs,  gun-stockS|  &c.;  the  grain  is  sometimes  beautifully  cmlen* 
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In  a  communication  receiyed  from  I.  Douglass,  M.  D.,  of  Chester 
district,  S.  C,  his  correspondent,  Mr.  M'Eeown,  states  that  the 
country  people  consider  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  "white 
sugar,  used  as  a  wash,  a  safe  and  certain  cure  for  ordinary  ophthalmia. 

Acer  saecharinum^  Linn.  Sugar  maple.  Diffused,  but  more 
abundant  in  the  upper  districts ;  found  sparingly  at  the  head  waters 
of  Cooper  River ;  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  Feb. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  90.  Pure  flake  manna  has  been  discovered  in 
this  species.  Sugar  extracted  from  it  is  an  article  of  trade;  it  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  also.  The  wood  is  esteemed  in  the  manufacture 
of  saddle-trees. 

-ZEsouLACB^.     ( The  Horse  Chestnut  Tribe.) 

The  seeds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a  nutritive  starch,  also  a 
sufficient  amount  of  potash  to  be  useful  as  cosmetics,  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  soap. 

^seulus  pavia^  L.  Horse  chestnut ;  buck-eye.  Diffused.  We 
have  observed  it  in  Greenville,  Fairfield,  and  Charleston  districts; 
Tic.  of  Cha'ston.    Bach.    Fl.  May. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  105 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  214.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  and  of  a  beautifully  polished  ma- 
liogany  colour  externally ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  prepared  a  half  a  pint  from  the  nuts,  which  retained  its 
colour  for  two  years.  It  is  superior  to  the  famous  Poland  starch, 
and  does  not  impart  a  yellow  colour  to  cloth.  It  is  said  that  the 
-washing  from  this  is  narcotic  and  poisonous.  Dr.  M'Dowel  tried 
the  powder  of  the  rind,  and  states  that  ten  grs.  were  equivalent  to 
three  of  opium ;  a  strong  decoction  is  recommended  as  a  lotion  to 
gangrenous  ulcers.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  relieve 
toothache  when  held  in  the  mouth.  The  fresh  kernels,  macerated 
in  water,  mixed  with  whe&t  flour  into  a  stiff  paste,  and  thrown  in 
pools  of  standing  water,  intoxicate  fish,  so  that  they  float  on  the 
sorface,  and  may  be  taken:  reviving,  however,  when  placed  in  fresh 
water ;  we  are  informed  that  large  quantities  were  formerly  caught 
in  this  way  in  the  swamps  along  the  Santee  River.  See,  also,  EIL 
Bot.  Med.  Notes.  The  roots  are  preferred  even  to  soap  for  washing 
and  whitening  woollens,  blankets,  and  dyed  cottons,  the  colours  of 
which  are  improved  by  the  process.  Satins  washed  in  this  manner, 
andx^arefully  ironed,  look  almost  as  well  as  new. 
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PoLYaALACE-S.      {The  Mtlk'tffort  Tribe.) 

Bitterness  in  the  leaves,  and  milk  in  the  roots,  are  their  usqaI 
characteristics. 

Poll/gala  Senega^  L.     Seneca  snakeroot;  mountain  flax.    Mount- 
ainous districts  of  S.  C. ;  Fl,  July. 

Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.  629.     An  active  stimulant,  increasing 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  especially  that  of  the  pulmonary  Te«- 
sels ;  hence,  found  very  useful  in  typhoid  inflammation  of  the  Inngs. 
Dr.  Brandreth,  of  Liverpool,  has  derived  great  service  from  its  em- 
ployment, in  cases  of  lethargy,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  combined 
with  carb.  ammonias.     It  has  been  given  in  hydropic  cases,  and  as 
it  ^metimes  provokes  plentiful  discharges  by  urine,  stool,  and  per- 
spiration, it  is  frequently  the  means  of  removing  the  disease  after 
the  ordinary  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  hydragogues  have  failed.   The 
Indians  used  it  in  snake  bites  given  internally,  and   applied  topi- 
cally ;  if  beneficial,  it  bnly  acts  as  a  diffusible  stimulant ;  it  is  ad- 
ministered, also,  as  a  gargle  in  croup.     A  principle  called  senegin 
has  been  discovered  in  it;  and  one  by  Reschier,  called  polygalicacid. 
Anevenne  is  also  said  to  have  detected  two,  polygalic  and  Virgindc, 
the  first  of  which  will  unite  with  bases,  the  second  volatile,  oily, 
nauseant,  and  emetic,  in  small — diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  diu- 
retic in  large — doses.     Stephens  &  Church,  103.     See  Analysis  in 
Journ.  de  Pharm.  xxii.  449.     One  of  the  principles  referred  to  is 
said  not  to  differ  from  saponine.    Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  M^d. 
by  M^r.  and  de  L.  1846,  578  ;  M.  Guibourt,  in  his  "  abridged  Hist, 
of  simple  drugs''  (in  French);  Carson's  lUust.  Med.  Bot.  1847,  pt  i.; 
L.  Feneulle's  Annal.  Journ.  de  Pharm.  ii.  480.     It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  pleurisy.     See  Tennent's  Essay  on  that  disease;  Duhame, 
M^m.  de  L'Acad.  de  Paris,  1739,  144 ;  M'Kensie'd  Med.  Obs.  and 
Enquiries,  ii.  288 ;    De  Haen.  Ratio  Medendi ;   F.  d'Ammon  sar 
I'emploi  et  Tutilit^  de  la  racine  du  P.  senega  dans  plosieurs  mal  de 
Toeil;  Annal.  de  Chim.  de  Heidelberg.     Dr.  Ammon,  of  Dresden,  in 
this  paper,  employs  it  in  ophthalmias,  after  the  inflammatory  stage  tf 
passed  ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cataract,  and  to  pi^ 
mote  the  absorption  of  pus  in  hypopion ;  he  reports  two  cases ;  it  i> 
adapted,  in  fact,  to  all  cases  of  exudation,  by  its  power  of  promoting 
discharge.     Suite  des  Experiences  in  Bull,  des  Sci.  Med.  xx.  241. 
Bretonneau  gave  four  to  five  grains,  every  hour,  in  croup ;  it  <^ 
poses  the  formation  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.    Boll,  des  Sei. 
Med.  de  Ferus.  xi.  61 ;  M^m.  sur  le  Senega,  Acad,  des  Sd.   See 
M&at,  loc.  cit.     Dr.  Milne  spoke  highly  of  the  decoction,  joined 
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Tfith  bitartrate  of  potash,  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Perciyal  administered  it 
in  hydrops  pectoris.  Linnaeus,  in  his  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  137,  speaks 
of  this  plant  as  a  specific  in  croup  (specifioum  in  phlogose  hinc  ofEl- 
cinis  nostris  dignissima).  Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  87.  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  sialagogue,  expectorant,  purgative,  emetic,  sudorific,  and 
also  emmenagogue.  U.  S.  Disp.  649 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii. 
27  ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  Ill ;  M&.  and  de  L.  v.  424 ;  Diet,  des  Sci. 
IMed.  Ii.  1 ;  Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.  ii.  431 ;  Journ.  Analyt.  i.  339. 
Employed  in  nervous  aflPections,  and  hectic  fever ;  in  hydrothorax, 
firom  its  stimulating  efi'ect  on  the  kidneys,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  from  its  augmenting  the  absorbent  forces.  Anc.  Journ.  de 
21  ed.  Ixxvi.  53 ;  Detharding,  Diss,  de  Senega,  1749 ;  G.  Linn.  Diss, 
upon  the  Root  of  the  Senega,  Argentorati,  1750 ;  Kielhon,  Diss. 
Prankfort,  1765 ;  Helminth,  at  Edinburgh,  1782 ;  G.  Folchi,  Rcch. 
chimico  Th^rap.  sur  la  racine  du  polygala  du  Yirginie.  In  pneu* 
xnonia,  after  bleeding,  and  in  the  typhoid  stage,  it  is  one  of  our  best 
remedies  for  promoting  expectoration ;  at  an  earlier  period,  it  is  too 
Btimulating.  Much  use  is  made  of  it  on  the  plantations  in  this  State, 
for  this  purpose.  According  to  Dr.  Bree,  it  is  eminently  useful  in 
the  asthma  of  old  people,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  croup.  It  has 
leen  employed  successfully  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  Dr.  Chap- 
man also  found  it  very  efficacious  in  recent  cases  of  amenorrhoea. 
Trost's  Elems.  258 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  225 ;  Archer's  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journ.  i.  83 ;  Bree  on  Asthma,  258 ;  Massie's  Inaug.  Diss. 
Phil.  1803 ;  Thacher's  Disp.  819  ;  N.  Eng.  Joum.  vii.  206.  In 
croup,  it  is  often  given  in  the  form  of  hive  syrup ;  the  best  form, 
however,  is  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  Sj  of  root  in  one  pt.  and 
a-half  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  pint,  the  dose  of  which  is  a 
tablespoonful ;  thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  may  be  given  in 
substance.  This  plant  is  employed  by  the  steam  practitioners.  See 
Howard's  Syst.  of  Bot.  Med.  843. 

Polygaia  %anguinea^  L.  Nutt.  Grows  in  flat,  pine  lands;  abund- 
antly near  Pittsburg ;  sent  to  us  from  Abbeville,  by  Mr.  Reed ;  vie. 
of  Cha'ston.    Bach.    Fl.  June. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  86 ;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  ii.  17.  A  stimu- 
lating diaphoretic,  similar,  it  is  supposed,  in  properties  to  the  above. 
M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  v.  424;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  225. 

Polygala  paucifoliay  Willd.     Grows  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Carolina;  Fl.  Aug. 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  227.    Bafinesque,  in  his  Med.  Flora,  says  it  is 
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possessed  of  aotiye  properties;  the  root  haying  a  sweet,  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  similar  to  that  of  the  winter  green  (Ghuiltheria  pro- 
cumb.) ;  he  thinks  it  milder  than  the  P.  senega,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  cases  in  which  that  is  inapplicable.  Griffith  does  not 
agree  with  him,  attributing  to  it  merely  tonic  and  bitter  properties. 

Polygala  polygamay  Walter.     Vic.  of  Gha'ston. 
U.  S.  Disp.  558. 

LlNACB^.   ( The  Flax  Tribe.) 

Linum  tisitatissimum.    Flax.     Oultivated  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  cultivated  here  pretty  much  on  account  of  the  seeds,  which 
are  well  known  for  their  valuable  demulcent  properties.  For  mndi 
useful  information  in  reference  to  the  economical  application  of  this 
plant,  see  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  M^.  Sup.  1846,  435. 

Malvaobjb.    {The  Mallow  Tribe.). 

They  abound  in  mucilage,  and  are  totally  destitute  of  all  un- 
wholesome qualities. 

• 
r     Low  mallows.     Naturalized;   grows 

Malva rotundifolia^  Jj.    <  around  buildings;   Richland;    vie.   of 

V  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  444.    A  substitute  for  M.  Sylvestris,  which  possesses 
valuable  demulcent  properties.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  654,  torn.  19T. 
It  is  very  emollient,   and  is  employed  in  catarrhal,  dysenteric, 
and  nephritic  diseases,   and  wherever  a  mucilaginous  fluid  is  re- 
quired.    It  is  administered  in  the  shape  of  emollient  enema,  and 
it  forms  a  good  suppurative  or  relaxing  cataplasm  in  external  in- 
flammations.   M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M .  M^d.  ii.  207.     It  wis 
highly  regarded  by  the  ancients.  ^^  Pythagore  regardait  leur  usage 
comme  propre  d.  favoriser  Texercice  de  la  pens^e."     Hippocrates 
employed  it  as  we  do  for  gargles  and  coUyriums,  as  an  application 
to  heated  and  inflamed  parts,  as  a  vehicle  for  pectoral  and  anodyne 
medicines,  and  for  those  administered  in  diseases  of  the  urinaiy 
passages. 


Abuttlon  Avicennae^  G»rtn.,  T.  and  G-. 
Sida  abiUilan,  Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk. 


^Indian  mallows.  GroirB 
at  Granby  in  Richland 
district,  and  in  Geoipt; 
vie.  of  Cha'ston.  Bach. 
Fl.  July. 
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Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  96 ;  i/t^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi. 
888.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  cnltiyated  in  China  as  a  substitnte  for 
hemp.  The  flowers  are  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  emollient  ap- 
plieations. 

SihiBcu9  MoBcheutoSy  L.  Marsh  mallow.  Collected  in  St.  John's, 
vie.  of  Cha'ston. 

Bergios,  M.  Med.  ii.  629.  This  also  is  possessed  of  demulcent  pro- 
perties ;  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  above. 

Sibisctu  esculentis,  Okra.    Introduced  from  Africa. 

The  fruit  and  pods  afford  the  well-known  valuable  vegetable,  so 
largely  used  in  the  Southern  States  in  combination  with  tomatoes 
in  making  soup.  It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and,  infused  in  water, 
forms  a  suitable  vehicle  for  medicines  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  passages,  for  enema,  &c.  Some  information  on  this  plant 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  vi.  888.  The  parched 
seeds  afford  a  tolerably  good  substitute  for  coffee;  the  difference  can 
with  di£Sculty  be  detected.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose 
among  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina. 

(}os8ypium  herbaeeum^  Linn.  Cotton.  A  native  of  tropical 
America.  The  long  staple,  including  the  varieties  of  sea-island 
black  seed,  and  mains,  grows  best  in  the  lower  country,  and  the  short, 
or  green  seed,  in  the  upper  districts.  Prescott  states  that  the  Span- 
iards found  it  in  Mexico.   See  ^^  Conquest  of  Mexico." 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  Supplem.  1846.  This  was  the 
plant  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Byssus  of  old  writers.  Herodo- 
tus, t.  iii.  184,  of  Burger's  Ed. ;  Chateaubriand,  Journ.  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 1777 ;  see  R^vue  M^dicale,  Feb.  1845,  225,  for  Observations 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Cotton  Fibre  in  Dressing  Wounds ;  Ann. 
de  Chimie,  427, 1845 ;  Binol's  Letters  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton 
in  India;  C.  Delasterie  on  the  G.  herbacea  and  its  Cultivation, 
Paris,  1808 ;  Lessier  sur  la  Culture  du  Coton  en  France;  Gerspach, 
Considerations  sur  Tinfluence  des  filatures  du  Coton  sur  la  sant^  des 
oavriers,  Paris,  1827;  Obs.  on  the  Employment  of  Cotton  in  the 
Treatment  of  Blisters,  1880;  Some  Beflections  by  F.  T.  Saint 
Hiliare  on  Wounds,  and  their  Treatment  with  Cotton  (in  French), 
Montp.  1880 ;  Sica&d,  Obs.  on  the  Employment  of  the  Cotton  Fibre 
in  Surgery,  and  a  Memoir  on  the  different  Species  cultivated  in 
Naples,  op.  cit.  sup. ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  168 ;  Dr.  Mac  Fadyen 
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(Fl.  Jamaica)  considers  tbe  speciee^  only  as  varietieB.     Humboldt 
saw  them  growing  in  Central  America  at  an  eleyation  of  9000  feet. 
The  flowers  are  emollient  like  mallows,  and  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses ;  the  roots  are  employed  in  India  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs.  See  Ainslie.     In  Brazil,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  steeped 
in  vinegar  is  said  to  relieve  hemicrania.     According  to  Martii^y  the 
seeds,  which  afford  much  oil,  are  emollient,  and  are  employed  In 
emulsions,  iigections,  and  diseases  of  mucous  passages.     The  oil  is 
afforded  by  the  seeds  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  be  exported. 
It  might  be  made  a  useful  article  on  the  plantations,  as  it  does  not 
deprive  the  seeds  of  their  valuable  properties  as  a  manure-     When 
boiled,  they  furnish  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  but  are  poisonous 
to  hogs  when  eaten  in  the  raw  state.    Much  use  is  made  of  the 
roots  in  this  state,  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  a  decoction  bdng 
employed.    It  appears  to  have,  moreover,  a  specific  action  on  the 
uterine  organs.     Dr.  Ready,  of  Edgefield  district,  informs  us  thai 
his  attention  was  called  to  its  emmenagogue  properties,  bj  an  artkle 
which  appeared  in  a  journal,  published  some  years  since.    (New 
Orleans  Med.  Journal.)    He  has  since  used  it  in  suppression  of  the 
menses,  but  more  particularly  in  many  cases  of  flooding,  with  entire 
success.    It  seems  to  produce  as  active  contractions  of  the  uterus  as 
ergot  itself.    Siij  of  the  root  are  infused  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
^f  which  f3i^ — t^iy  are  taken  internally  every  fifteen  minutes.    More 
extended  experiments  with  this  remarkable  plant,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  might  furnish  very  valuable  results,  and  we  would  invite 
particular  attention  to  it.    See  also  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  568 ;  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  xiii.  215;  U,  S.  Disp.  357 ;  Lond.  Med.  Grazette, 
Nov.  8,  1889 ;  West.  Journ.  Med.  and  Surg.  1840 ;  Royle,  Ulust 
84,  and  Mat.  Med.  288 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  409 ; 
Marcgrave's  Brazil,  60;  Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.  xxxiv.  15;  and  Gov.  W. 
B.  Seabrook's  (of  S.  C.)  paper  on  the  cotton  plant. 

TixuoBA.    {The  Tender  Tribe.) 
They  have  all  a  mucilaginous,  wholesome  juice. 

;n.T'    A       •         T«       m      J/-I   r    Bass  wood.  An  ornamental 
TilzaAmencana,Lmn.,T.f^niG.)  ^^^  j^  ^^  mountain 

^^^^^,  Vent,  and  Ell.  Sk.    \  valleys  of  South  Carolina. 
Ell.  Bot.  22.    The  bark,  when  macerated,  forms  a  strong  cordage 
used  for  domestio  purposes.    The  wood  is  white^  and  soft,  and  is 
nsed  by  carriage  and  cabinet  n^akers, 
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Meliaoks*    ( The  Bead  Tree  Tribe.) 

Bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic  properties  cliaracterize  the  species 
of  tliis  order.     Some  of  them  are  actiye  and  dangerous. 

Melia  Azedarachy  Linn.  Pride  of  India.  Nat. ;  diffused ;  grows 
in  the  streets  of  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  May. 

Chap.  Therap.  ii.  70 ;  Ell.  Bot.  475 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  M6d.  iv.  290;  U.  S.  Bisp.  135;  Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  308;  Bell's 
Pract.  Diet.  87;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  207;  Frost's  Elems.  pt.  1; 
Archiyes  G^erales  de  M^d.  xvii.  112 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  102;  Coze, 
Am.  Disp.  128.  Barton  considered  it  our  most  active  anthelmintic. 
It  is  also  a  febrifuge,  adapted  to  verminous  fevers,  where  no  worms 
are  voided.  Diet,  des  Drogues,  par  Chevallier,  iii.  27.  Toumon 
relates  a  case  where  a  little  girl  was  thrown  into  convulsions  by 
mating  three  of  the  seeds.  M^rat  also  mentions  cases.  Joum.  G^n. 
de  MM.  zlviii.  25 ;  Gazette  de  Sant^,  Mars,  1824.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  eaten  by  children  in  South  Carolina  with  no  bad 
effect.  As  an  anthelmintic,  §iv  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  are 
boiled  in  one  pint  of  water,  till  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of 
coffee,  of  which  from  gi — ss  may  be  given  every  two  hours.  It 
ishould  be  followed  by  a  cathartic.  The  dried  berries  have  also  been 
employed  against  ascarides,  taenia,  and  verminous  maladies  gene- 
rally. According  to  Thacher,  the  pulp  of  the  beny  is  used  advan- 
tageously as  an  ointment  in  tinea  capitis.  The  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  regarded  as  astringent  and  stomachic,  and  Dr.  Skyston 
says  he  uses  it  with  success  in  hysteria.  This  plant  is  employed  in 
Java  and  Persia.  See  B^v.  M^dicale,  iv.  82.  The  tree  is  plant- 
ed around  stables,  in  order  that  horses,  by  eating  the  berries, 
may  be  prevented  from  having  ^^bots."  It  is  much  valued  in  this 
State  as  a  shade  tree,  growing  equally  well  in  dry  pine  land  resi- 
dences and  in  cities ;  during  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  however, 
it  gives  out  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  easily  blown  down,  and  is 
not  long  lived.  The  wood  is  beautifully  grained,  and  adapted  for 
table  covers^  drawers,  &c.,  never  being  injured  by  worms. 

AuRANTiAOEJB.    {The  Orange  Tribe.) 

OUrua  aurantium^  W.  Orange.  This  well-known  tree  is  cultivated 
in  Charleston,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Beaufort  district^  on  the 
sea  coastr 
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Rhamnacba.    {The  Buckthorn  Tribe). 

Ceanothu%  Americanu%y  L.  New  Jersey  tea-tree.  Two  varietiei 
exist  in  this  State.  Diffused  in  dry  pine  barrens;  Bichland;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nit.  Syst.  Bot.  108;  Ferrein,  Mat.  Med.  iiL  338;  TJ.  8. 
Disp.  1240;  EU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  291;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  M^d.  ii.  165;  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  1835.     See  abo  the 
Supplement  to  M^r.  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846, 155.     This  plant 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  astringency,  and  has  been  used  in 
gonorrhoeal  discharges.     The  Indians  employed  it  in  lues  yenerei, 
preferring  it  to  lobelia;  if  the  case  was  violent,  the  root  of  the  blsel- 
berry  (Rubus  villosus)  was  mixed  with  it.   Stearn's  Am.  Herbal,  9T. 
Referring  to  its  anti-syphilitic  powers,  Ferrein  says :  "  Elle  guerit  ansa 
en  moins  de  quinze  jours,  les  veneriens  les  plus  inv^ter^s."    It  ia  not 
now  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  any  very  decided  virtue  in  tte 
respect.    Dr.  Hubbard  prescribes  it  with  advantage  in  the  aphthous 
affections  of  infants,  in  malignant  dysentery,  and  in  other  maladies 
dependent  upon  debility;  he  usually  combines  with  it  a  little  borax. 
See  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xxiii.  854.   Mr.  Tuomey,  State  GeoL,  infonas 
us  that  much  use  is  made  of  it  in  domestic  practice  in  Chesterfidi 
Dist.     An  infusion  of  the  leaves  was  employed  during  the  RctoIu- 
tionary  war  as  a  substitute  for  tea. .  We  have  experimented  with  tie 
leaves,  and  obtained  a  liquor  somewhat  resembling  common  tea  both 
in  colour  and  taste.   It  imparts  to  wool  a  fine,  persistent,  cinnamon, 
nankeen  colour. 

EuPHORBiACRS.    {The Euph&rlium  Tribe.) 
The  general  property,  according  to  Jussieu,  is  an  excitant  pnncF- 
ple,  residing  principally  in  the  milky  secretion,  and  proportioned  in 
its  strength  to  the  abundance  of  the  latter. 

Buxm  Bempervirens.    Box.     Ex. ;  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  799;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  612;  Ui. 
244;  GrifiBth's  Med.  Bot.  602.  The  leaves  have  been  affirmed  to  h 
violently  purgative,  and  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  gnaiaciun. 
D^m.  ti\4m.  de  Botanique,  iii.  434;  Bull.  Plantes  V^n  doFraiw** 
A  fetid  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  and  the  vrood  is  prized  by  engrave 
for  their  blocks. 

BiciniM  communis.  Castor  oil  plant.  Ex.  Grows  luxuriantly^ 
rich  spots.     This  valuable  plant  thrives  so  well  in  this  State,  ^^  ^^ 
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xnight  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  On  somid  of  the  plantations,  the 
seeds  are  boiled,  and  the  supernatant  oil  given  as  a  cathartic.  It 
znight  with  great  advantage  be  more  generally  used.  It  is  so  well 
Icnown  as  to  need  neither  reference  nor  farther  comment.  See 
Author's  passim. 

Jatropha  8timulo%ay  Mx.  Grows  in  dry  pine  land;  vie.  of  Chas'ton ; 
collected  in  St.  John's;  Bichland,  Dr.  L.  Gibbes;  Fl.  Ang.  The 
leaves  are  prickly,  and  highly  irritating  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
It  might  be  employed  like  the  nettle  (Urtica),  as  a  counter-irritant 
in  epilepsies  and  diseases  requiring  stimulating  lEtpplications. 

Aealypha  Virgintca^  L.  Grows  in  dry,  fertile  lands;  vie.  of 
Gha'ston;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley;  Fl.  Sept. 

EQ.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  645.  Said  by  Dr.  Atkins,  of  Goosaw- 
hatchie,  to  be  expectorant  and  diuretic;  he  has  employed  it  success- 
fully in  cases  of  humid  asthma,  ascites,  and  anasarca. 

StiUingia  sylvatiea^  L.  Queen's  delight.  Collected  in  the  Pine 
barrens  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  in  great  abundance;  Biehland;  vie. 
of  Cha'ston;  Fl.  Aug. 

U.  S.  Disp.  687 ;  Frost  in  So.  Joum.  Med.  and  Pharm.,  Oct.  1846; 
M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  585.  This  plant  exudes  a  milky 
juice,  very  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  flowing  in  great  abundance  from 
the  bruised  surface.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  State,  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofula,  in  syphilis,  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  the 
composition  of  diet  drinks;  it  adds  to  the  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla. 
yfe  are  informed  by  a  physician  residing  in  South  Carolina  that  he 
has  treated  syphilis  successfully  with  it.  It  is  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  properties,  and  greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  it  by  those  Uving  in  the  country,  where  it  is  easily  obtained. 

StiUingia  sehifera^  L.  Tallow  tree.  Nat.  from  China ;  collected 
in  St.  John's,  forty-five  miles  from  the  ocean.  We  have  seen  it 
growing  abundantly  near  Cha'ston  on  the  King  street  road. 

M^.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  476 ;  see  Croton  sebif.  of 
Mich:  An  ointment  made  from  this  is  applied  in  nocturnal  fevers. 
The  Chinese,  according  to  Thunberg,  employ  the  concreted  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  plant,  in  manufacturing  candles.  The  Reporters  of 
the  Patent  Office,  for  1848,  speak  very  favorably  of  it,  and  recom- 
mend its  introduction,  seeming  not  to  be  aware  of  its  being  already 
found  here.    See  their  method  of  extracting  the  oil. 
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Euphorbia  eoroUata,  L.  Wild  hippo.    Collected  in  St.  Jobfi*s, 
Berkley;  Charleston  Dist.;  in  dry  soils;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  Fl.  A^. 

Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  82;  Bell's  Praot.  Diet.  199;  Am.  Jowl 
Med.  Sci.  xi.  22;  U.  S.  Disp.  821;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  119; 
Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  542;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iiL  179; 
Clayton's  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  831;  ZoUickofifer,  Mat.  Med.  1819; 
cit.  in  Bart.  loc.  snp.;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  272;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot 
593.    It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic.    Dr.  ZoIlickoSer  dunb 
that,  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined  with  Dover's  powder,  it  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ipecacuanha.     He  tried  it  in  seven  cases.     Twenty  grains  of 
the  powdered  root  would  produce  emesis,  sometimes  followed  by 
hypercatharsis.     Dr.  M'Kean  states  that  twelve  grains  of  the  root 
in  substance  have  double  the  purgative  power  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
jalap.     ^^  Combined  with  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  an  excel- 
lent diaphoretic  in  dropsy."  See  Diet,  de  Mat.  M^d.   Dr.  Frost,  Prof. 
Mat.  Med.  South  Carolina  Med.  Coll.,  thinks  it  quite  as  aetire  as 
the  ipecacuanha,  and  fully  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  medics! 
profession,  he  having  used  it  with  benefit  in  his  own  practice.  "Efcn 
should  they  not  be  employed,  every  physician  should  be  instructed 
in  their  properties,  and,  when  occasion  requires,  know  the  snbstitate 
he  can  apply  to  in  case  of  need.**  Op.  cit.  82.    According  to  eipcii- 
ment,  the  contused  root  will  excite  vesication  and  inflammatian  if 
applied  to  the  skin.     Maj.  John  Leconte,  of  New  York,  infonns  « 
that  he  has  been  much  pleased  with  its  efi^ects  as  a  sudorific.    Pcee 
as  an  emetic,  gr.  xx ;  as  a  cathartic,  gr.  x;  as  a  diaphoretic,  gr.  if- 
This  plant  is  easily  obtained  in  this  State,  and  can  be  conveniently 
prescribed. 

JSuphorbia  ipecacuanha.     Carolina  hippo.     Grows  in  AbbefiD^ 
Edgefield,  and  Colleton  districts ;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  223 ;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  120.     An  energetic  and 
tolerably  certain  emetic ;  but  liable  sometimes  to  produce  exceaaivc 
nausea  by  accumulation;  hence,  thought  by  some  writers  "wkoDy 
unfit  to  supersede  the  officinal  ipecacuanha."   This  opinion,  however, 
has  been  questioned  by  Hewson,  Royal,  and  others.    Barton  said  it 
was  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior.   Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot  U^) 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  555;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de^M.  Med.  iii.  182; 
Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  272;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  74;  B.'s.  Barton,  Collec- 
26 ;  W.  P.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med. ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  89*1 
Frost,  Elems.  81.    It  sometimes  has  its  action  extended  to  ^ 
bowels,  and  operates  with  a  considerable  degree  of  activity.  ^ 
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as  an  emetic,  gr.  zv — ^xx ;  as  a  £ap1ioretic,  gr.  t.  Sigelow  notices 
among  its  constituents  caontchonc,  resin,  mucus,  and  fsecula.  Am. 
Med.  Bot.  ii.  109.  It  is  evident,  from  the  yariety  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  this  plant,  that  it  should  be  given  with 
caution. 

Euphorbia  hypericifolia^  L.  Spurge,  eye-bright.  Grows  in  the 
upper  district,  according  to  Elliott,  vie.  of  Oha'ston.  Bach.  GoUec. 
in  St.  John's;  found  by  Dr.  Bogkin,  in  Geo.;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  321.  Highly  recommended  by  Dr.  ZollickoflFer,  of 
Baltimore,  in  dysentery,  after  due  depletion.  In  diarrhoea,  monor- 
rhagia, and  leucorrhoea,  Sss  of  the  dried  leaves  is  infused  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  of  which  f  Sss  must  be  taken  every  hour  in  dysen- 
tery, and  the  same  quantity  after  every  evacuation  in  diarrhoea,  and 
Sii  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  amenorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  &c.  See 
also  Mer.  and  do  L.  Snpplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.,  1845,  282, 
where  Dr.  ZollickoflFer's  success  in  twelve  cases  is  referred  to ;  also, 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  Nov.  1832 ;  M.  and  de  L.  iii.  181.  It 
possesses  some  narcotic  power,  also,  which  contributes  to  render  it 
peculiarly  applicable  in  these  diseases.  Journ.  Med.  de  la  Gironde, 
161,  1825.  Martins  says  it  has  the  same  properties  as  the  E. 
linearis,  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  used  in  Brazil  in  syphilitic 
ulcers.  He  had  often  tested  its  value  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  Journ. 
de  Chim.  v.  427. 

Euphorbia  maculatay  L.  Cultivated  soils,  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  coUec. 
in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  July. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  184 ;  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med. 
Ind.  ii.  76.  Juice  employed  with  great  success  in  cleansing  the 
cornea  of  the  spots  and  pellicles  (les  pellicules)  following  small-pox. 
Merat  says  the  ancients  recommended  these  plants  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  Dr.  ZoUickoffer  speaks  of  this  species  also  as  possessing 
valuable  properties.     All  are  endowed  with  some  emetic  power. 

Euphorbia  helioscopea.  Grows  near  the  Horseshoe  Bridge,  Ashe- 
poo,  and  on  Hutchinson's  Island,  Savannah.  See  Ell.  Sketches. 
Fl.  May. 

D^m.  ifildm.  de  Botanique,  ii.  21.  "  A  valuable  purgative."  Ac- 
cording to  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  181,  it  is  useful 
in  syphilis  when  mercury  is  contraindicated.  Dr.  Nonne  assures 
the  profession  of  its  utility.     See  Bull,  des  Sci.  de  F^r.  ii.  354. 
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Hupharbta  thymifoUa^  L.  Included  by  Thomas  Walter  in  bii 
Flora  Carolina,  among  the  South  Carolina  species.  Mich,  says  h 
grows  on  the  Mississippi.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  iii.  188. 
In  India,  the  powder  is  administered  in  the  yerminous  disorders  of 
infants.    Ainslie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  275. 

Celastbacks. 

De  Cand.  says  that  an  acrid  principle  has  been  detected  among 
the  species. 

Eu(mymu%  Amerieanus.  Rare;  grows  in  swamps;  coUec.  in  St 
John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  May. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  220.  Emetic,  discutient,  and  anti-Byphilitie. 
It  is  also  thought  to  be  narcotic.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  nauseonsy 
purgative,  and  emetic,  and  are  used  in  some  places  to  destroy  yermiii 
in  the  hair.     Leaves  are  poisonous  to  cattle. 

EuonymuB  atropurpurens.  Possesses  properties  similar  to  the 
above. 

CyriUa  racemiflora,  Walter.  Grows  in  swamps,  and  inundated 
lands ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  it  is  found  in  abundance ;  tic 
of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  295.  The  outer  bark  of  the  oldest 
shrubs  near  the  root  is  extremely  light  and  friable,  and  absorbs 
moisture.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  a  substitute  for 
agaric  and  other  styptics.  We  learn  that  it  is  much  confided  m  for 
this  purpose  by  those  living  in  Darlington  district.  South  Carolina- 
When  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  produces  a  sensation  similar  to  tb»t 
occasioned  by  the  application  of  an  astringent  fluid.  It  has  ako 
been  applied  to  ulcers  when  the  indication  is  to  cicatrize  them.  This 
plant  merits  further  attention. 

PoRTULAOACBJB.    {The  Purslane  Tr3>e.) 

Portulacca  oleracea^  Walter.  Purslane.  Grows  in  yards  «D<f 
rich  soils  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Linn.  Yeg.  M.  Med.  88 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^*  ^* 
458.  It  is  anti-scorbutic,  diuretic,  and  anthelmintic,  and  vaunted  tf 
an  antidote  for  poisoning  from  cantharides.  According  to  LinoflSQ^ 
the  herb  was  used  in  strangury.    It  will  coagulate  milk.    The  Aifi^ 
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rican  Dispensatories  do  not  Touclisafe  it  the  same  notice  that  it  has 
receiyed  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

SiLENACB-B,     {The  DianthuB  Tribe.) 
Uniformly  insipid. 

Silene  Virginica^  L.  Grows  on  the  margin  of  roads ;  vie.  of 
Gha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  June. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  188 ;  Barton's  CoUec.  i.  89 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1296 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  342 ;  De  Cand.  Essai, 
94 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  125.  The  decoction  of  the  root  acts  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

Saponaria  officinaiU^  Linn.  Soap  wort.  Nat.  in  upper  districts; 
Fl.  Aug. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1293.  This  plant  imparts  to  water  the  property  of  form- 
ing a  lather^from  a  principle  it  contains  called  saponine,  which  is  allied 
to  the  active  constituent  of  sarsaparilla,  and  as  a  substitute  for  which 
it  is  frequently  used.  This  is  obtained  by  treating  the  watery  extract 
with  alcohol,  and  evaporating.  It  has  been  used  in  Germany  in 
visceral  and  scrofulous  affections,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and,  by  some, 
is  thought  superior  to  sarsaparilla  in  efficacy.  The  decoction  or  the 
extract  may  be  given.  Audry  said  the  inspissated  juice  would  gene- 
rally cure  gonorrhoea  in  two"  weeks,  without  any  other  remedy.  Op. 
eit.  Wade's  PI.  Rariores,  32 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
yii.  220 ;  Flore  Med.  vi.  311.  It  is  regarded  as  diuretic,  aperient, 
and  sudorific,  recommended  in  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
stomach,  intestines,  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  icterus,  cachexy,  &c. 
On  account  of  its  sudorific  properties,  it  is  advised  in  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  Perrilhe  gave  it,  combined  with  mercury ; 
whilst  fresh,  administering  it  in  doses  of  Sss  of  the  decoct.,  or  grs. 
xxiv — ^xlviii  of  the  extract.  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  vi.  747,  and 
vii.  710 ;  Ludolff,  Diss,  de  Bad.  Sap.  Offic.  Erfordiae,  1766 ;  J.  F. 
Gartheusen,  Diss,  de  Sap.  Frankfort ;  Amielhon,  ^^  Si  le  Struthium 
des  anciens  est  veritablement  la  saponaire  des  modernes."  Mem. 
Nat.  des  Sci.  et  des  Arts,  i.  587. 

Spergula  arvensiSf  Walt.  Linn.  Grows  in  cultivated  lands,  lower 
country  of  S.  0. ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  497.     "  Cows  which  feed  on 
it  give  milk  of  a  richer  quality,  and  in  larger  quantities." 
VOL,  II. — 47 
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ZaHTHOZYIiACBJB. 

The  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  generaUy  aromaiic  and 
pungent* 


Zanihoxylum 


Pricklj       aah ; 
toothache  bosh. 


Amerieanumj  T.  &  Gray. 

fraxineumy  Willd. 

ramijUyrumj  Mich. 

CflavuhSerctUiiy  Linn. 
Barham's  Hortus  Americanns.  The  scraped  root  is  applied  to 
ulcers  in  order  to  heal  them.  The  plant  possesses  stinmlating 
powers,  and  is  a  ^^  powerful  sudorific  and  diiq^horetic;"  remarkabk, 
according  to  Barton,  for  its  extraordinary  property  of  exciting  sali- 
vation, whether  applied  immediately  to  the  gums,  or  taken  inter- 
nally. It  is  reported  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  in  rheumatic  affections.  Mer.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  179 ;  Journ.  Gen.  de  Med.  xL  226. 
Dr.  Gillespie  asserts  that  it  is  a  good  tonic  and  febrifuge^  Accord- 
ing to  Cam,  the  Indians  employed  the  decoction  as  an  injection  in 
gonorrhoea;  '^Voyage  to  Canada."  It  has  been  giyen  in  syphilis  bb 
a  substitute  for  guaiacum,  and  also  for  mezereon.  See  Anc.  JoHm. 
de  Med,  ii.  814.  A  peculiar  principle,  zanthopierite,  is  afforded  by 
it.  See  also  Z.  frazineum,  with  which  this  plant  is  frequently  con- 
founded, as  well  as  with  the  Aralia  spinosa.  U.  S.  Disp.  Its  acri- 
mony is  imparted  to  boiling  water,  and  to  alcohol.  According  to 
Dr.  Staples,  besides  fibrous  substances,  it  contains  Tolatile  oil,  a 
greenish  fixed  oil,  resin,  gum,  colouring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  crya- 
tallizable  principle,  which  he  calls  zanthoxylin.  Journ.  PhiL  CoIL 
Fharm.  i.  165.  It  is  stimulating,  producing,  when  swallowed,  a 
sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  arterial  excitement,  and  a  tendency  to 
diaphoresis.  It  enjoys  considerable  reputation  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. Dose  of  powder  from  grs.  x — Sss.  It  has  been  tried  by 
many  with  advantage,  in  this  disease.  Barton's  Collec.  i.  25,  52 ; 
Thacher's  Disp.  sub.  A.  spinosa ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iiL  162. 


Z,  Carolinianumy  Lam.  and  T.  and  G. 
tricarpuniy  Ell.  Sk. 


(  This  species  is  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  similar 
properties  with  the  abore. 
It  is  the  prickly  ash  of  the 
Southern  States.  T.  and 
G. 
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GERANiACSiB.     {The  Geronium  Trihe.) 

Characterized  by  an  astringent  principle,  and  an  aromatic  or 
resinous  flavour. 

C^erantum  maeulatumy  Linn.     Cranesbill ;  crowfoot ;  alum  root. 

Lind.  Nat.  Sjst,  Bot.  137 ;  Ooze,  Am.  Disp.  804 ;  Eberle,  Mat 
Med.  i.  382 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  218  ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  189 ; 
Thacher's  Am.  Disp.  224 ;  TT.  S.  Disp.  850;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  578; 
Bart.  M.  Bot.  i.  140 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  751 ;  Am. 
Joum.  Pharm.  iv.  190 ;  Joum.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  i.  171 ;  Ed.  and 
Yav.  Mat.  Med.  185;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  107;  Barton's  CoUec.  7; 
Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  i.  469 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Mat. 
Med.  iii.  869 ;  Joum.  Pharm.  ziii.  287.  It  is  a  powerful  astrin* 
gent,  adapted  to  passive  hemorrhages,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and 
cholera  infantum.  It  is  injected  with  advantage  in  cases  of  gleet 
and  leucorrhoea,  and  is  used  as  a  wash  for  old  ulcers.  Bigelow 
speaks  of  it  as  a  very  powerful  astringent,  very  similar  to  kino  and 
catechu,  and  a  useful  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  articles.  It 
forms  an  excellent  local  application  in  sore  throats,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  such  discharges  as 
continue  from  debility  after  the  removal  of  their  exciting  causes. 
Colden  and  Schoepf  also  speak  highly  of  the  root  in  dysentery;  and 
Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  in  cholera  infantum,  used  the  decoction  in  milk. 
Eberle  was  successful  with  it,  in  his  treatment  of  aphthous  affections 
of  the  mouth,  and  of  ulcerations  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  209.  By  Staple's  examination,  Joum.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm. 
i.  171,  it  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  mucilage,  a  small  proportion 
of  amadin  and  red  colouring  matter ;  frx>m  tlia  bark,  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  resin,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  root  in  substance  is  grs.  zz — xxx ;  5i — ^ii 
of  the  tincture,  or  grs.  x — xv  of  the  extract.  The  decoction  is 
made  by  boiling  Sj  of  the  root  in  one  pint  of  water,  the  dose  of 
which  is  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  The  extract  is  said  to-be  the 
best  form ;  alcohol  and  proof  spirit,  however,  readily  dissolve  the 
active  principle,  and  the  tincture  keeps  best. 

BALSAMiNACBiB.    {The  BaUam  Tribe.) 

According  to  De  Cand.,  the  species  are  diuretic.  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valves  of  the  fruit 
separate  at  maturity,  expelling  the  seeds.    Lind. 
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cpalUday^nit.;T.9>niG.^      Touch  me  not;     jewel 
Impatiens  |  ^^^  ^^  tangere,  Ell.  Sk.  /  weed.     Grows  in  inundat- 
ed  swamps,  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  July. 

Bull.  Plantes  Ven.  de  France,  166.  "The  whole  plant  is  very  acrid, 
and  is  used  as  a  cataplasm."  Dem.  i^lem.  de  Bot.  iii.  58.  Six  grains 
of  the  dried  leaves  will  produce  nausea.  The  U.  S.  Disp.,  1264, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  dangerous  plant,  possessed  of  acrid  properties ; 
when  taken  internally,  acting  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretie. 

OXALIDAGKfi. 

Leaves  generally  acid. 

Oxalu  violaceay  L.  Wood-sorrel.  Grows  in  rich  soils ;  vie.  of 
Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  66.  It  contains  the  oxalate  of  potash,  which  imparts 
to  it  its  pleasant  acid  taste. 

Oxalis  comiculata^  L.     ^      Vic.  of  Cha'ston ;  similar  in  proper- 
"      furcatay  Ell.  Sk.  \  ties  to  the  Ox.  violacea. 

RoSACEiB.    {The  Rose  Tribe,) 

None  of  the  species  are  unwholesome ;  they  are  generally  cha- 
racterized by  the  possession  of  an  astringent  principle.  The  sub- 
order, amygdaleae,  are  better  known  for  yielding  Prussic  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Rubui  vilhsySy  Ait.  High  bush  blackberry.  Diffused ;  observed 
in  Fairfield  district;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vie.  of  Cha'ston; 
Fl.  May. 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  i.  386;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  453 ;  Ed.  and  Yav. 
Mat.  M^d.  134;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  374;  U.  S.  Disp.  608-4;  Ball, 
and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  267;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  160;  Chap. 
Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  474;  Thacher's  U.S.  Disp.  341;  Lind.Nat. 
Syst.  144 ;  Barton's  CoUec.  ii.  157 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  270.  Bige- 
low  considers  it  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is  satisfied  of  its  efficaej, 
administered  both  internally  and  externally,  in  a  variety  of  cases  ad- 
mitting of  relief  from  this  class  of  remedies.  Dr.  Chapman  also  speab 
highly  of  it  in  the  declining  stage  of  dysentery,  after  the  symptoms 
of  active  inflammation  are  removed ;  he  asserts  that  nothing  in  kis 
hands  had  done  so  much  to  check  the  inordinate  discharges  in  cIkh 
lera  infantum,  two  or  three  doses  sufficing  to  bind  up  the  bowels. 
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The  decoction  is  made  of  3j  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which 
the  dose  for  a  child  is  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls ;  for  an  adult,  a 
wineglassful  several  times  a  day ;  orange  peel  may  be  added.  No 
analysis  has  yet  been  made.  In  the  old  work  on  ^' Herbs/'  by 
Nicholas  Culpepper,  '^  Gentleman,  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology," 
the  author  observes  of  one  of  the  genus  Rubus:  ^'Either  the  decoc- 
tion or  powder  of  the  root  being  taken,  is  good  to  break  or  drive 
forth  gravel,  and  the  stone  in  the  reins  and  kidneys."  "  The  ber- 
ries, and  the  flowers,  are  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  poison  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents" — p.  48. 

Mulms  trivialisj  Mich.  Low  bush  dewberry;  creeping  black- 
berry ;  diftised;  vie.  of  Gha'ston;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Fl.  April. 

Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  820 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  603 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med. 
and  Therap.  ii.  548 ;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  875 ;  Chap,  on  Dis.  of 
Thorac.  and  Abdom.  Viscera,  279 ;  British  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
Jan.  81,  1845  ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  268.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
possessed  of  astringent  properties  similar  to  the  above:  a  decoction 
of  the  root  is  said  to  be  a  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  cure  for  dysentery; 
a  remedy  derived  from  the  Oneida  Indians. 

.    Hubus  oecidentalisy  Linn.   Virginian  or  wild  raspberry.   Grows  in 
the  upper  districts;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  131.  Properties  identical 
with  the  above.    It  is  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  dysentery. 

Fragaria  vesca.    Ex.  cult.     Strawberry. 

Flore  Med.  iii.  169  ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  277.  Gesner  speaks  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  fruit  in  calculous  disorders,  and  Linnaeus  extols 
its  efficacy  in  gout,  having,  he  says,  prevented  paroxysms  of  it  in 
himself  by  partaking  of  this  fruit  very  freely.  They  are  also  sup- 
posed to  possess  vermifuge  properties,  and  to  be  useful  in  phthisis. 
The  leaves  are  astringent,  and  are  recommended  in  bowel-com- 
plaints ;  and  the  roots  are  much  used  in  Europe  as  diuretics  ;  fre- 
quently given  in  dysuria,  in  infusion,  made  with  an  ounce  to  the  pint 
of  water.  Op.  cit.  Lallemand,  in  his  work  on  Spermatorrhoea,  p. 
810,  states  that  strawberries  are  quite  serviceable  in  relieving  irri- 
table conditions  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Geum  Virginianum,  Linn.    (      ,^.^  Avens. 

"      Carolinianumy  Walt.  ( 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  279 ;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i.  220.    This  plant  is 
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possedsed  of  tonic  and  afitringent  properties,  recominended  hj  Ires 
and  Bigelow  in  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the  viscera ;  employed, 
also,  with  success  in  leucorrhoea  and  chronic  hemorrhages.  It  is 
not  supposed,  howeyer,  to  be  possessed  of  much  jfower;  5j  of  the 
powdered  root  may  be  used,  or  a  decoction  made  by  Sj  to  one  pint 
of  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  3j,  several  times  a  day.  In  domestie 
practice,  it  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  weak  decoction,  as  tea. 

Agrimonia  Supataria,  L.    Agrimony;  cockle  burr.     Diffuaed  in 
cultivated  lands  ;  Fl.  July. 

Parr's  Med.  Diet.  art.  A,  Sup. ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  iL 
76;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  1251;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  602;  Hoffman's 
Obs.  Phys.  Chim.  i ;  Obs.  i;  Ell.  Bot.Med.  Notes,  i.  40S,  note;  U.  S. 
Disp.  145 ;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  Med.  i.  281;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med. 
481 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  287 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  MM.  L  68; 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Ann.  de  Ghim.  Ixxxi.  832;  Goxe,  Am.  Disp.  18; 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  96  ;  D^m.  tiUm.  de  Bot.  i.  442.    The  root  and 
leaves,  before  the  flowers  are  produced,  are  acrid  and  astringent,  and 
are  serviceable  in  passive  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and 
gonorrhoea,  and  are  highly  recommended  as  a  deobstruent  in  obstmo* 
tions  of  the  spleen,  and  in  diseases  arising  from  the  torpor  of  the  liver, 
as  hydrops,  icterus,  &c.    The  roots  and  leaves  have  been  found  effica- 
cious in  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  (enuresis).    Ray's  Cat.  Plant* 
arum;  Am.  Herbal,  by  I.  Stearns,  89;  Lightfoot's  Fl.  Scotica.     It 
is  styptic ;  it  strengthens  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  it  has  been 
employed  in  chronic  diarrhoea.     The  plant,  digested  in  whey,  affords 
a  very  grateful  diet  drink.  See  Linnaeus,  Veg.  M.  Med.  88.     The  In- 
dians used  it  in  intermittent  fever.     Colonel  Seaborn,  of  Pendleton 
district,  S.  C,  writes  us  word  that  he  has  known  the  plant,  boiled  in 
milk,  given  successfully  in  snake  bites  and  injuries  arising  from  the 
stings  of  spiders.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  5j ;  of  the  infusion  of  Jvi 
of  root  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  is  Sj*  In  popular  prac- 
tice, the  leaves  are  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  contusions  and  fresh 
wounds.     It  is  used  by  the  steam   practitioners.     See   Howard's 
Imp.  Syst.  Bot.  Med.  284.     The  leaves  and  stalks  impart  a  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  gold  colour  to  animal  wool,  previously  impreg- 
nated with  a  weak  solution  of  bismuth,  and  the  flowers  are  employed 
by  tanners  for  curing  soft  and  delicate  skins. 

Spirsea  trifoliata  and  gtipulaeea.     See  Gillenia. 
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Spirma  tomentosa^  Linn.  Hardback,  steeple-bodli.  Grrows  in  the 
lEipper  districts,  and  in  Georgia ;  FL  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  682 ;  Raf.  Med.  FL  ii.  91.  A  valuable  tonic  and 
«Mtringent ;  administered  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  and  other 
-complaints,  where  medicines  of  this  class  are  indicated.  Wood  says  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  by  its  tonic  powers,  to  cases  of  debility,  as  it 
does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach ;  but  it  should  be  avoided  during 
the  existence  of  inflammatory  action  or  febrile  excitement.  It  was 
employed  by  the  Indians,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion by  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Oonn.  Dr.  Ives  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
root  is  the  least  valuable  portion :  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive are  among  its  constituents,  and  its  virtues  are  extracted  by 
water.  M^r.  and  de  L^  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  507.  According  to 
Mead's  Thesis,  it  is  given  with  success  in  the  second  stages  of  dy- 
sentery and  diarrhoea,  having  virtues  attributed  to  it  analogous  to 
those  of  quinine.  See,  ulso,  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sci.  M^.  xxiv.  238, 
and  Thesis  in  New  York  Med.  Bepos.  (Fr.  Merat,  op.  cit.).  The 
extract  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  catechu,  and  might  very  well  take 
its  place.  As  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  it  is  considered 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  medica.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot. 
280 ;  grs.  v — xv  of  extract  may  be  taken,  or  ^ij  of  the  decoction,  pre- 
pared by  the  addition  of  Ej  of  the  plant  to  one  pint  of  water.  This 
is  taken  cold,  and  repeated  several  times  during  the  day.  Great  use 
might  be  made  of  this  plant,  particularly  by  practitioners  residing  in 
the  country.  In  a  communication  from  Dr.  S.  B.  Mead,  of  Illinois, 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  employed  it  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas  in  place 
of  opium. 

Spirsea  opulifoliay  Linn.     Nine-bark.     Grows  along  streams. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  282.  This  is  not  so  astringent  as  the  S. 
totanentosa,  though  Rafinesque  (Med.  Flora)  says  it  is  possessed  of 
similar  properties.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  which  renders  it  ob- 
jectionable as  an  internal  remedy.  It  is,  however,  much  employed 
as  an  external  application,  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  or  as  a  cata- 
plasm to  ulcers  and  tumours.  The  seeds  are  extremely  bitter,  and 
are  said  to  be  tonic. 

CHUenia  trifoliata,  Nutt.  1      Indian  physic.     Grows  in  the  upper 
Spirwaj  Linn.  /  districts,  also  in  Geo. ;  Fl.  July. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  10 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  165 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
353.  It  is  a  mild  emetic  according  to  some  writers,  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.    Bigelow  thinks  it  is  not  a 
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certain  emetic,  bat  Zollickoffer,  Barton,  Eberle,  and  Griffith  unite 
in  testifying  to  its  value ;  the  latter  entirely  disproves  Baome's  im- 
favourable  report.     In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  gentle  tonic,  espe- 
cially in  torpid  conditions  of  the  stomach.     According  to  Mer. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  609  (see  Spiraea  trifoL),  its  proper- 
ties partake  also  of  a  stimulating  character.    Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  305; 
Carson's  lUust.  Med.  Bot.  pt.  Ist,  40, 1847.     Shreeves  (Ex.  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  vii.)  found  in  it  starch,  gum,  resin,  wax,  fatty 
matter,  red  colouring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  principle,  solable  in 
alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ether.  According 
to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Staples,  it  contains  no  emetina.    The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  is  grs.  xxx,  persisted  in  till  vomiting  takes  place; 
grs.  ii — iv  act  as  a  tonic,  and  sometimes  as  a  sudorific.   The  infuskm 
will  occasionally  produce  hyperemesis  and  catharsis.     Lind.  Nat 
Syst.  144 ;  Frost's  Elems.  80 ;  Inaug.  Diss,  of  Dr.  De  La  Motta, 
of  Charleston,  published  in  Philadelphia;  Schoepf,  M.  Med.  80; 
Bart.  M.  Med.  26 ;   Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  288 ;  Griffith,  in  Journ. 
Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iv.  177. 

Gillenia  Btipulacea^  Nutt.   )      Grows  on  the  Saluda  mountains ; 

Spiraea  of  Mich.  >  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  144.  It  is  emetic,  and  probably  tonic,  and 
is  possessed  of  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  S.  trifoL,  though  it 
is  said  to  be  more  certain  in  its  effects,  and  not  to  have  been  dete- 
riorated by  cultivation.    U.  S.  Disp.  S5S ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  284. 

Crataegus  cms  gallu     Grows  in  swamps. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  460. 

Pyrus  coronaria,  Linn.     Crab  apple  ;  Fl.  May. 
It  is  not  employed  medicinally.     The  fruit  is  very  acid  to  the 
taste,  and  is  often  made  into  preserves. 

Pt/rus  mains.  Cultivated.  The  apple,  pear  (P.  communis), 
and  quince  (P.  cydonia),  grow  very  well  in  this  State.  The  pulp  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  of  the  latter  is  often  dissolved  in  water,  and 
used  as  a  mucilage.     See  authors. 


Pyrus  Americana^  D.  C. 
Sorbtts  Americana^  Willd. 


>  moui 
"       aueuparia.  Mx.  f  t  i 

tt  .  ^„  «,        July. 

"       mterocarpaj  Ell.  Sk.  J 


Mt.  ash.     Grows  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  FL 
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•  ]^lein.  de  Bot.  655.  The  flowers  are  purgative.  The  oil 
Tom  the  young  branches  is  caustic,  and  is  employed  against  ring- 
ironn. 

J^runtia  Virginiana,  See  Cerasus.  Several  South  Carolina  spe- 
cies furnish  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  often  employed  for  various 
domestic  purposes. 

Cerastis  serotinay  T.  k  Gray.    1     Wild  cherry.  DiflFused  in  upper 
JPrurms  Virginianay  Ell.  Sk.  J  and  lower  districts ;  Fl.  May. 
U.  S.  Disp.  576  ;  Joum.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  x.  197,  and  xiv.  27 ; 
Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  800 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  889 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med. 
and  Therap.  ii.  538;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  487;  Phil.  Trans.  418,  and 
Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  ii.  205  ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  273  ; 
CuUen,  Mat.  Med.  288  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  147 ;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  288  ;  Carson's  Illust.  Med.  Bot.  pt.  1.  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants. 
The  bark  unites,  with  a  tonic  power,  the  property  of  calming  irri- 
tation  and  diminishing  nervous  excitability,  ^^  adapted  to  cases 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  and  with  general  and  local 
irritation  existing  at  the  same  time."    It  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
hectic  fever  attending  scrofula  and  consumption,  owing  to  the  reduc^ 
tion  of  excitability  which  it  induces,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  contained  in  it.    Eberle  states  that  the  cold  infusion 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  his  pulse  from  75  to  50  strokes  in  the 
minute.     In  a  case  of  hypertrophy,  with  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  we  tried  the  infusion  of  this  plant,  taken  in  large  quantities, 
according  to  Dr.  Eberle's  plan,  but  without  very  satisfactory  results. 
It  was  persisted  in  for  three  weeks ;  the  patient,  a  gentleman,  aged 
twenty-five,  of  nervous  temperament,  drinking  several  ounces  of  it 
three  times  a  day.     The  force  of  the  circulation  was  at  first  dimi- 
nished ;  but  the  abatement  was  not  progressive ;  the  individual  was 
Bot  made  any  worse  by  it.     Tincture  of  digitalis  had  been  likewise 
used  with  no  beneficial  effects.  Dr.  Wood  speaks  of  the  employment 
of  the  wild  cherry  in  the  general  debility  following  inflammatory 
fever.  It  is  valuable,  also,  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  neuralgic  symp- 
toms. Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  159 ;  Bull,  des  Sci.  M^d. 
xi.  303.    The  bark  is  indicated,  whenever  a  tonic  is  necessary,  from 
impairment  of  the  constitution  by  syphilis,  dyspepsia,  pulmonary,  or 
lambar  abscess,  &;c.    We  are  informed,  by  a  correspondent,  that  he 
finds  equal  parts  of  this  bark,  rhubarb,  and  the  gum  exuding  from 
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the  peach  tree  ( Amygdalus  commnnifi),  ¥rhich  like'wifle  alEords 
acid,  when  combined  with  brandy  and  white  sugar,  aa  eza 
remedy  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea — Sj  of  each  is  added  to  one 
of  brandy,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  sugar;  a  tablespooi 
which  is  taken  every  half  hour.     The  sensible,  as  well  as  the 
einal  properties  of  this  plant,  are  impaired  by  boiling ;  cold 
extracts  its  virtues  best.     By  Procter's  analysis,  it  contains 
resin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  fatty  matter,  lignin,  salts  of  lime,  pot 
and  iron,  and  a  volatile  oil  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
proved  fatal  to  a  cat  in  less  than  five  minutes.     See  Jouni. 
ColL  Pharm.  vi.  8 ;  Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  x.  19T.     The  leaTes, 
are  sedative  and  antispasmodic;  used  in  coughs,  angina 
Ac.     The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  grs.  xx — 3j.     The  infiisioii 
the  most  convenient  form.    A  syrup  is  also  made ;  hesides  fleffll 
secret  preparations. 

CferawM  CbroKmaiwi,  Mich.  1      Wild  orange ;  Fl.  MarcL 

Prunus  «  L.  Ell.Sk.    /  ^   ' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  our  indigenous  cTergitA 
trees ;  and  is  planted  around  dwelling-houses.  The  berries,  bark,  uA 
leaves  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  taste  characterising  the  f^ 
It  deserves  an  analysis. 

Amygdalns.  The  peach  produces  abundantly  in  this  State,  j^ 
root,  leaves,  and  kernels  are  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  tm 
in  seasoning  drinks,  condiments,  &c.,  being  indebted  for  any  ^ 
tues  which  they  possess  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  ti>^ 
A  tea  of  the  leaves  is  a  favourite  domestic  palliative  in  koopiof 
cough,  and  in  most  pectoral  affections. 

Lbguminosa  or  Fabaoejb.    {The  Bean  TrQ>e,) 
The  sub-orders  are   distinguished  by  nutritive,  purgatite,  ^m 
astringent  properties. 

Baptma  Unctoria,  Ell.  Sk.  Wild  indigo.  Grows  in  ricli,  Ad^ 
lands,  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Fl.  July* 

Barton's  Med.  Bot.  ii,  57;  Lind.Nat  Syst.  Bot.  168.  ItflvirW 
reside  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root.  In  large  doses,  it  operates  t^ 
iently  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  sub-astringent  antiseptic  U  ^ff^ 
to  have  proved  useful  in  scarlatina,  typhus  fever,  and  the  conditi^ 
attendant  upon  mortification  and  gangrene.    Dr.  Comstoek  fooD^  ^ 
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leful  in  the  latter  state,  used  both  externally  and  mtemallj.  Eclectic 
epert«  "vi. ;  II.  S.  Disp.  1281.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  C.  not  only 
,  existing,  bat  as  a  prophylactic  in  threatened,  morUfication  and 
mgrene.  Dr.  Thacher  speaks  highly  of  its  efficacy  as  an  external 
^plication  to  obstinate  and  painful  nlcers,  and  Eberle  (Diseases  of 
hildren,  p.  98)  used  a  decoction  with  advantage  in  the  aggravated 
laes  of  ulcerated  umbilicus,  so  frequently  met  with  in  infants.  It 
lay  be  employed  topically,  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm.  The  young 
loots  may  be  eaten  as  asparagus;  but,  after  they  assume  a  green 
dlour,  -they  act  as  a  drastic  purgative.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  282. 
!he  decoction,  made  with  §j  of  the  recent  root  to  one  pint  of  boil- 
ig  water,  is  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  every  three  or  four 
lOurs.  The  ointment,  prepared  by  simmering  the  fresh  root  in  lard, 
s  applied  to  ulcers  and  bums. 

B.  leiU!ophwaj  Nutt.  ^  Cat.  Grows  in  dry  soils ;  found  in  Georgia 
bracteatay  Muhl.   I  also ;  Fl.  April. 

Bent  to  us  from  Abbeville  district,  by  Mr.  Beed,  by  whom  we  are 
informed  that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  is  considered 
stimulant  and  astringent,  and  was  used  by  Dr.  Branch  of  that 
district  with  great  satisfaction,  in  all  cases  of  mercurial  salivation. 

Melilotus  offieinaluy  Ph.  Melilot.  Completely  nat.,  says  Ell^ 
around  Charleston. 

Dem.  J^lem.  de  Bot.  iii.  87.  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  emol- 
lient and  anodyne,  and  is  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
retention  of  urine,  tympanites,  &c.  Am.  Herbal,  222 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1275.  It  is  thought  to  be  possessed  of  very  little  efficacy  in  medicine, 
but  is  used  as  a  local  application,  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  cata- 
plasm, in  inflammatory  diseases.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  158;  Journ. 
de  Pharm.  xxi.  152.  A  principle,  called  coumarin,  exists  abundantly 
iu  the  flowers  of  the  melilotus,  and  it  possesses  an  odour  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid.  See  Yogel's  Anal.  Nouv. 
Journ.  de  Med.  viii.  270;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  298; 
Plore  Med.  iv.  229;  Aublet,  Voyage,  ii.  454;  Haller,  Hist.  Stirp. 
Helv.  862.  The  flowers  are  employed  in  flatulent  colic,  and  in 
rheumatism,  and  the  decoction  for  fomentations.  Several  species  (^ 
it  are  used  to  flavour  Chapziger  cheese. 

Trifolium  pratense^  L.     Bed  clover.     Vic.  of  Cha'ston. 

Bern.  Elem.  de  Bot.  ii.  86.    All  the  species  contain  a  mucous^ 
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nutritive  principle.    In  Ireland,  when  food  is  scarce,  the  poi 
flowers  are  mixed  with  bread,  and  are  esteemed  wholesome  sad  I 
tritious.    FL  Scotica,  of  Lightfoot.     Some  are  said  to  produce 
tigo  and  tympanites  in  cattle  which  feed  on  them. 

Trtfolium  arvenscj  Linn.     Babbit  foot;   field  cloyer.    " 
sparingly  in  the  upper  districts.''     Collected  in  St.  John's, 
ton  district.     Fl.  April. 

Wade's  PI.  Rariores,  56.  Dickerson  observes  that  the 
plant  is  highly  aromatic,  and  retains  its  odour.  It  has  been 
in  dysentery.    Withering,  636 ;  Fl.  Scotica,  406. 

Trifolium  refiexum.  Wild  buffalo  clover.  Upper  districts)  % 
of  Gha'ston;  coll.  in  St.  John's. 

It  affects  very  sensibly  the  salivary  glands.  In  horses,  this  o^ 
frequently  be  noticed. 

Trifolium  repen%^  L.  White  clover.  Vic.  Gha'ston;  collected ii 
St.  John's;  Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  ii.  201.  This  also  affects  the  salivary  glands,  sometiBtt 
producing  complete  salivation.  Fl.  Scotica,  404.  Its  leaves  ut 
a  good  rustic  hygrometer,  as  they  are  always  relaxed  and  flwai 
in  dry  weather,  but  erect  in  moist  and  rainy. 

Indigaphera  Caroliniana.  Walt.  Grows  in  dry  soils,  vie.  Charles- 
ton; collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley;  Fl.  May. 

Not  inferior,  says  Nuttall,  to  the  cultivated  indigo.  It  does  vs^ 
however,  possess  so  much  colouring  matter. 

Indigophera  tinetoria  !  Indigo.  Once  cultivated  in  S.  C.  to  a 
large  extent;  see  Indigophera  anil.  Gollected  in  St.  John's,  Berk- 
ley ;  Fl.  June. 

Drayton's  View  of  S.  G.  Merat  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  MciE 
601.  According  to  Laennec,  the  decoction  of  the  root  poeseffes 
the  property  of  acting  against  poison,  and  is  useful  in  nephritic  oil' 
eases.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  employed  to  destroy  vermin.  The  lesvea  ai» 
alterative,  and  are  given  in  hepatic  disorders.  Ainslie,  Mat.  Mw* 
Ind.  i.  180,  ii.  83 ;  Journ.  de  Botanique,  v.  11 ;  Ann.  de  ChiB».l^'"* 
284;  M.  and  de  L.  Supplem.  1846,  883;  Martins,  Syst  Mat.  Med. 
126;  PerroUet  Mem.  sur  la  culture  des  indigophdres  tinctonao^ 
Paris,  1882;   L'herminier  Besume  des  obs.  faites  sur  plo^^ 
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pfeces  indigopliSres  de  Guadeloupe;  see  Journ.  de  Phann.  xix. 
>T ;  A.  Saint  Hiliare^  "  Hist.  Indigo,  from  the  first  account  of  it 
1  the  year  1888"  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  vii.  110) ;  Mem.  on  Indigo 
the  Comptes  Rendus  Hebdom.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  19th  Dec. 
186,  445 ;  Dumas'  Mem.  upon  Indigo,  its  Composition,  &;c.,  in  the 
num.  de  Ghim.  Med.  iii.  66, 1837 ;  D.  Erdmann  Rech.  upon  Indigo 
\  French,  also),  in  the  26th  vol.  Journ.  de  Pharm.  460, 1840;  and 
e  report  upon  the  proposed  extraction  of  Indigo  from  the  Polygo- 
on  tinctorum.  See  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xxxvi.  274.  The  remains 
'  the  indigo  plantations,  with  the  vats  in  which  indigo  was  prepared, 
e  still  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  State,  bordering  on 
le  Santee  River.  Since  the  introduction  of  cotton  and  rice,  it  is 
dtivated,  though  not  very  largely. 

0-lyeerta  tomentosa.     Grows  in  dry  pine  lands;  Fl.  June. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  887.     In  Pondicherry,  this  is 
iyen  to  horses  in  place  of  oats.    Mem.  du  Museum,  vi.  826. 

Tephroaia  Virginiana^  Ph.  Turkey  pea;  Goat's  rue.  Vic.  of 
Iha'ston  ;  grows  in  dry  soils ;  Fl.  July. 

Lindley's  Med.  Flora,  244 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  238.  The  roots 
rere  used  by  Indians,  and  are  now  employed  in  popular  practice,  as 
'  vermifuge ;  a  decoction  is  said  to  act  as  powerfully  and  as  effi* 
iently  as  the  pink  root  (Spigelia).    Attention  is  invited  to  it. 

Rohinia  Paeudoacacise^  L.  Yellow  locust  tree ;  false  acacia.  Grows 
u  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina ; .  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in 
ower  St.  John's,  Berkley,  near  Ward's  plantation,  Mrs.  Prioleau's; 
?1.  May. 

Bern.  ]^lem.  de  Bot.  The  flowers  are  aromatic  and  emollient.  An 
antispasmodic  syrup  is  prepared  from  them ;  and  Gendrin  states  that, 
vhen  given  to  infants,  it  produces  sleep,  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
(light  convulsive  movements ;  he  relates  a  case  where  it  was  swal- 
owed  by  boys,  in  whom  acro-narcotic  effects  were  induced.  Mer. 
ind  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  101 ;  Desfont,  Traite  des  Arbres, 
a.  804 ;  Ann.  d'Hort.  ix.  168 ;  Ann.  Clin,  de  Mont.  xxiv.  68.  The 
'nner  bark  is  fibrous,  and  may  be  spun  into  cordage ;  the  wood  is  of  a 
Bne,  compact  grain,  and  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  M^m. 
Bur  la  Robinia,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d' Agricult.  1786 ;  Francois,  Letters  on 
the  Robinia,  Paris,  1808.  Griffith,  in  his  Med.  Bot.  239,  says  that 
It  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  for  "  every  part  is  endowed 
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with  some  good  quality."  On  account  of  its  durability,  the  umii^ 
much  used  for  tree  nails  in  ship  building ;  the  leaves,  prepared  ^ 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  indigo,  may  be  employed  as  a  ri^ 
stitute :  they  afford  an  excellent  nourishment  for  cattle,  eitkr  i 
the  fresh  or  in  the  dried  state.  Willich,  Domest.  Encyc.  L  z.  On' 
sier  (Deso.  de  la  Chine)  says  that  they  are  used  by  the  Cliiiienti 
produce  the  beautiful  yellow  colour  so  remarkable  in  thdr  ob 
It  is  prepared  by  roasting  half  a  pound  of  the  half  expanded  fionc 
in  a  copper  pan  oyer  a  gentle  fire,  and  stirring  them  contiDnl^; 
after  turning  yellow,  water  is  poured  over,  and  it  is  boiled  tiD  t 
acquires  a  deep  colour.  It  is  then  strained,  and  half  an  ovnoe  i 
alum  and  the  same  quantity  of  shell  lime  are  added,  when  the  ^< 
fit  for  use.  It  is  possible  that  this  author  may  have  coDfoasU 
this  plant  with  the  B.  flava.  M^rat  says  the  flowers  furnish  a  pab* 
table  dish  when  fried.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  acrid,  but  afferj  i 
large  quantity  of  oil  on  expression.  By  infusion  in  water,  Haj^^ 
come  perfectly  mild,  and  contain  an  excellent  farina. 


Rohinia  viseosoy  Vent.     Clammy  locust.      Orows  among 
mountains,  and  in  Georgia  ;  Fl.  May. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vL  101.  The  young  hnaAs 
afford  an  abundant,  glassy  exudation,  secreted  by  little  sapedifidl 
glands,  which  is  dissolved  by  ether ;  YauqueUn  considers  it  a  pecobr 
product.  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxvii.  223.  Chevalier,  however,  doubts  i^ 
Diet,  des  Drogues,  iii.  15. 

Vieia  sativa,  Linn.  Walter,  Tare.  Grows  abundantly  aw«» 
Charleston ;  Fl.  June. 

In  England,  a  decoction  of  the  seeds  in  water  is  used  as  a  sudo- 
rific in  small-pox  and  measles.  The  seeds  are  a  good  food  for  pigeoDt 
Fl.  Scotica,  396 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  vi.  892. 

F.  faba.     Garden  bean.    Cultivated. 

Pisum  sativum.    Pea. 

Great  use  is  made  of  the  varieties  of  the  pea  on  the  plants^J^ 
in  this  State,  as  articles  of  food  for  men  and  animals,  f^^  9^ 
cies  called  the  cow-pea  is  most  in  use ;  we  have  been  QAslfe  ^ 
find,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  exists,  any  accurate  botao>^ 
description  of  this  very  valuable  plant.  It  seems,  howertfj  ^^^ 
our  examination,  to  be  included  under  the  genus  Yicia. 
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Amphicarpaea  monoica.    Grows  in  rich  lauds ;  FI.  July. 
Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  S22.     The  subterranean  pod  is  cnlti- 
YBted  as  a  regetable. 

Arachii  hypogasa.  Ground  nut.  Brought  by  the  negroes  from 
Africa ;  Fl.  May. 

Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d. ;  Supplem.  63,  1846.  The 
fruit  preserves  its  germinative  powers  for  forty  years.  Boudilch 
Excurs.  392.  Large  quantities  are  exported  from  Senegal  on 
account  of  the  oil  wMch  is  expressed  from  them,  and  which  is  much 
valued.  Ermandel  ^^  On  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  nut,  and  its 
employment  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,"  Journ.  de  la  Litter.  !l^trang. 
ix.  169 ;  Du  Buo,  Mem.  on  the  use  of  the  A.  hypog.,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  its  oil  (in  French);  see  Journ.  de  Pharm.  viii.  281; 
Rivoli,  Lettre  sur  TArachis  hypogsea,  Milan,  1807;  Donmen,  Notice 
BUT  TArachis,  Montpellier,  1838.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pagen 
and  Henry,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  oil  to  become  rancid.  Journ. 
de  Chim.  Med.  i.  435 ;  Ann.  de  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  206 ;  Gumin,  Mem. 
sur  I'Arachis,  Biblioth.  Physice  Econ.  i.  145 ;  Tessier,  Mem.  sur 
I'Arachis,  Avignon.  The  seeds,*  parched  and  ground,  can,  with  diffi* 
culty,  be  distinguished  from  coffee,  as  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 
In  some  portions  of  this  State,  it  is  employed  as  a  substitute.  The 
okra  (Hibiscus  esculent  us)  s^nres  the  same  purpose.  The  ground 
nut  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  South  Carolina,  and  great  use  is 
made  of  it  on  the  plantations  as  an  article  of  food,  and  for  various 
domestic  purposes  :  it  is  exported  with  profit,  though  troublesome  to 
prepare.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  use  being  made  in  this  State  of 
the  oil,  which  it  affords  on  expression.  The  authorities  cited  above 
-will  afford  much  valuable  information. 

Cassia  Marylandicaj  L«  Wild  senna.  Grows  along  the  banks 
of  rivers ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  July- 
Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  185;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  261.  It  is 
said  to  be  as  safe  and  as  certain  in  its  operation  as  the  imported 
senna,  but  more  apt  to  gripe ;  this  may  be  corrected  by  infusing 
Bome  aromatic  with  the  leaves.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  by 
the  Shakers,  and  is  generally  collected  after  the  seeds  ripen ;  Sj  of 
the  leaves  is  added  to  one  pint  of  water;  of  which,  the  dose  is  Sj — ^Siij. 
We  have  specimens  of  the  leaves  of  the  officinal  senna,  which  is 
cultivated  successfully  by  Mr.  W.  Lucas,  of  this  State,  for  use  on 
his  plantation.    He  says  that  it  does  not  appear  to  degenerate. 
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Cattia  occidenfaliB,L.  f  ^*yP*^<'  *"''•  Common  axcmi 
«      Caroliniana,  WaU.  i  ^^'^^^^t  collected  in  St.  Jolu.'i; 

V  VIC.  of  Cha  ston ;  Fl.  Julj. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  180;  Marcgrave,  in  his  Hist 
of  Brazil,  mentions  it  as  a  remedy  in  the  poison  of  yenomous  ani- 
mals, and  in  strangury.  In  the  Supplem.  to  Merat,  p.  150,  1816, 
properties  are  ascribed  to  it  similar  to  those  of  the  G.  hirsuta,  whid 
is  diuretic,  acting  on  the  lymphatic  system,  and  employed  in  ob- 
structions, debility,  dropsy  caused  by  derangement  of  the  dig^drv 
organs,  and  as  a  vermifuge  also ;  forty  grains  pHrched  like  coffee  are 
used.  It  is  useful  as  an  application,  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  c^ 
the  leaves,  in  itch,  erysipelatous  eruptions,  irritation,  and  inflamm- 
tion  of  the  rectum.  The  negroes  apply  the  leaves,  smeared  iritli 
grease,  as  a  dressing  for  sores.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  262 ;  Bouditd, 
Exper.  392 ;  Ghernoviz,  Form.  222. 

Cassia  Chamaecrista^  L.  Golden  cassia.  Diffused  in  dry,  sandy 
soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc. ;  Shec.  Flora  Garol.  390 ;  Mer.  and  de  L 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  129.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  purgative.  It 
grows  in  abundance  in  this  State,  and  should  be  examined.  It  is 
employed  in  portions  of  the  country  for  the  recovery  of  worn  out 
lands ;  those  that  are  sandy  being  particularly  benefited  by  ii 
See  Greenway's  account  of  the  domestic  uses.  Op.  ant.  cit» 

Oassia  tora,  L.  Diffused  in  cultivated  soils,  vie.  of  Cha*stofl; 
Fl.  Sept. 

Supplem.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  150; 
Ainslie's  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  ii.  405.     Used  in  India. 

Cercis  Canadensis,  L.  Red-bud ;  Judas-tree ;  swamps,  vie  of 
Gha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's  ;  Fl.  March. 

Shec.  Flora  Garol.  380.  "  The  wood  is  of  great  value  for  me- 
chanical purposes,  as  it  polishes  exceedingly  well,  and  is  admiraUr 
veined  with  black  and  green." 

Schrankia  angustata,  T.  and  G.  f  Grows  in  pine  lands ;  FL 
"        uneinata.  Ell.  Sk.       \  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  sensi* 
bility,  closing  up  immediately  upon  contact  with  any  surface.  We 
have  just  repeated,  upon  this  plant,  and  in  a  measure  verified,  Um 
experiments  with  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether  upon  the  mimosa 
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sensitiya,  made  by  Prof.  Marcet,  of  Geneva,  in  illnstration  of  the 
relations  existing  between  animal  and  vegetable  sensibility.'*'   After 
trying  a  number  of  substances,  including  the  tinctures  of  opium, 
capsicum,  and  camphor,  and  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  sulph* 
morphine,  and  hyd.  potash,  without  producing  any  impression,  we 
ascertained  that  the  two  anaesthetic  agents  alone,  when  placed  on 
the  main  petiole  of  the  leaves,  had,  in  about  five  minutes,  their  in- 
fluence gradually  extended  to  those  above,  causing  the  leaflets  to 
contract  seriatim.     Though  sensibility  to  impressions  was  impaired 
by  each  successive  attempt,  yet  it  was  never  entirely  lost.     The 
result  of  our  observations  differed  from  those  of  Prof.  Marcet,  but 
agreed  with  De  CandoUe  in  his  analogous  experiments  with  nitric  and 
sulph.  acids,  in  its  not  disclosing  any  impressions  transmitted  down- 
wards, or  at  any  rate  beyond  the  junction  of  the  branch  experi- 
mented on  with  the  main  limb  of  the  plant.    A  drop  of  the  oil  of 
aniseed,  placed  on  a  leaf  stalk,  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing the  transit  of  any  influence  beyond  it ;  hence,  we  may  be  led  to 
suspect  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  by  organs  of  sensation 
arranged  not  far  from  the  surface.    In  the  examination,  we  were 
assisted  by  Dr.  Bene  Bavenel. 

CALTCANTHACKiB.     {The  QaroUna  AlUpice  Tribe.) 
Flowers  aromatic  and  fragrant. 

CalyeanihuB  FhriduSy  Linn.  Sweet  shrub.  Specimens  from 
Aiken;  we  have  observed  it  growing  wild,  in  Fairfield  district; 
Fl.  May. 

One  of  the  most  aromatic,  and  sweet-scented  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  cultivated  on  this  account  in  gardens.  Dr.  Douglass,  of 
Chester  district,  S.  C,  sends  us  a  communication  from  his  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  M'Keowji,  who  says  he  has  frequently  used  it  with 
satisfaction,  as  an  antispasmodic  tonic,  in  the  cure  of  chronic  a^es. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the^  seed  or  bark  of  the  root  is  given. 

Saxipragaceje.     {The  Saxifrage  2W5e.) 
De  Cand.  considers  the  whole  order  as  more  or  less  astringent. 

Seuchera  Amerieanay  L.     Alum-root.    Grows  in  damp  soils; 

*  Read  before  the  Soc  de  Phys.  et  d'Hist  Nat,  Oct.  19tb,  1840.  See,  also,  Sill.  Joun., 
July,  1849. 
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Bichland,  Dr.  Gibbes ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  district; 
found  also  in  Georgia. 

Coxe's  Am.  Disp.  112 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  163 ;  U.  S.  1% 
390 ;  Barton's  Collec. ;  Mich.  Flora  Boreal.  Americana,  i.  171.  "A 
powerful  astringent."  It  was  employed  by  the  aborigines  in  woiini 
and  cancerous  ulcers.  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  159;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet  <fa 
M.  Med.  iii.  490.  It  is  also  administered  as  a  substitute  for  colocjiith. 

ANAOABDiACBiB.    {The  Ooshew  Tribe.) 

Trees  abounding  in  a  resinous,  sometimes  acrid,  highly  poisoDOia 
juice  are  the  ordinary  representatives  of  this  order. 

^,       _,    ,    _     ,        m   o_  ^         (     Poison  oak;  diffused; com- 
Bhus  ToxicodendranT.  Sc  Gray.  I  ^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^^.  ^^  ^ 

"      ^^^^^^'^  ^^  '^^*^^^^-  I  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Mat.  Med.  i.  524;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  45S; 
Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  116 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  603  ;  Ed.  and  Y^r. 
Mat.  Med.  345  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  718  ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  241; 
Royle,  Mat.  Med.  841 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  248 ;  Mer.  and  de  L 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  78  ;  Orfila,  Toxicologic  Gen.  i.  45  ;  Ann.  4e 
Chim.  XXXV.  186 ;  An.  Journ.  de  Med.  Ixxx.  136 ;  Eberle,  M 
Med.  ii.  117;  Ell.  Bot.  363;  Alibert,  :6lems.  de  Therap.  i.452; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  20 ;  Du  Fresnoi,  quoted  in  Ann.  of  Med. 
V.  182  and  483;  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  i.  308,  vii.  273,  and  x.486; 
Duncan's  Disp.  294 ;  Bull.  Plantes  Ven.  de  France,  146. 

It  produces  in  those  who  come  into  its  vicinity,  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation.     It  is  stimulant,  and  narcotic,  employed  in  paxalfsis 
and  herpes :  of  the  former  disease,  seventeen  cases  are  reported  bj 
one  physician  to  have  been  successfully  treated  with  it.    The  juic^ 
-which  exudes  on  plucking  the  stem,  makes  a  good  indelible  ink.  It 
is  dissolved  by  ether.    Bigelow  thinks  it  is  composed  of  a  resin, »« 
an  essential  oil.   Purging  with  neutral  salts,  the  use  of  opium,  blood- 
letting, and  cold  applications  of  acetate  of  lead,  are  employed  in  case 
of  poisoning  from  these  plants.   The  bruised  leaves  of  the  CoUinsom* 
Canadensis  (which  grows  in  S.  C.)  are  employed  for  the  eruptions 
caused  by  the  emanations  from  the  poisonous  sumachs,  and  the  V^ 
bena  urticifolia,  also  found  in  this  State,  is  likewise  considered  an  tfU- 
dote.   Horsefield,  in  his  Diss.,  states  that  he  administered  the  iflf^^ 
in  consumptive  and  anasarcous  patients.     Du  Fresnoi  reports  cases 
of  herpetic  eruption  cured  by  preparations  of  this  plant,  Jso  '^^ 
cases  of  palsy.    Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  has  given  it  Tfitb  P^ 
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effect  in  doses  of  one-half  to  one  grain,  three  times  a-day,  in  para- 
lysis. Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  627.  Dr. 
Bandelocque  employs  it  with  snccess  in  the  chronic  ophthalmia  of 
icrofuloxis  infants,  a  coUyriam  being  made  of  the  alcoholic  tincture, 
i  drs.  in  3ii  of  water  is  used,  afterwards  augmenting  the  dose.  Rev. 
Med.  Nov.  1836  ;  A.  Howroarth's  Hist.  R.  Toxicod.  in  Essai  Med. 
du  Docteur  Alderson,  Lond.  1798 ;  Fontana,  Traite  de  la  vip^re,  ii. 
160 ;  Alibert,  M.  Med.  i.  460.  Some  have  inoculated  themselves 
with  it  without  injury.  Biblioth.  Med.  xxvi.  895.  ^^On  cite  un  cas 
mortel  par  suite  d'attouchement  des  parties  sexiielles  apr^a  avoir 
manie  des  rameaux  de  ce  vegetal :"  Me.  loe.  eit  See  Annal.  in  Journ. 
de  Ghim.  In  employing  it  for  ringworm,  Du  Fresnoi  increased  the 
dose  of  the  extract  till  it  amounted  to  eight  grains  a-day.  ^' Novel 
effects  concerning  a  dangerous  American  plant,"  by  Gleditch  (in 
French);  see  Journ.  de  Physic,  1782 ;  Du  Fresnoi,  in  Actes  de  la  Soc. 
de  Med.  de  Bruxelles,  i.  186 ;  Wursur  sur  le  R.  Toxicod.;  Actes  de 
La  Soc.  !^con.  de  Florence,  iii.  188;  and  observations  by  Wilhmet 
on  the  effects  of  this  plant  in  Journ.  de  Med.  de  Courv.  i.  209 ;  Em- 
ploy. R.  Tox.,  in  thesis,  at  Montpellier ;  Ann.  de  Clinique,  vi.  348. 
Heinning's  case  of  paralysis,  cured  by  R.  rad.,  in  Bull,  des  Sc.  Med. 
de  Ferns,  iv.  262.  It  is  employed  in  maladies  arising  firom  general 
debility,  and  defective  innervation.  A  French  writer  testifies  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  plant  in  homoeopathic  doses,  in  all  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Alderson  prefers  the  infusion  of  the  recent  leaves;  Van 
Mons,  the  extract  of  the  dried  leaves.  By  analysis,  it  contains  a 
very  combustible  "hydrocarbonate,"  tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  gum- 
my substance,  fecula,  &c.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  185 ;  and  Stephen- 
son and  Churchill,  iii.  167 ;  Bull,  des  Sc.  Med.  vi.  98 ;  Bull,  de  la 
Facult.  V.  439. 

Rhus  glabra^  Linn.  Smooth  sumach.  Grows  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts; found  near  Columbia  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  wet  soils ;  Fl.  May. 

"  If  the  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
forming  with  flour  a  cataplasm,  it  will  cure  burns  without  leaving  a 
scar.*'  The  excrescences  have  been  preferred,  as  an  astringent,  to 
tannm  or  gallic  acid.  Dr.  Walter  employed,  and  substituted  them 
for  galls ;  their  sourness  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  malic  acid,  which 
is  contained  in  the  pubescence.  According  to  Dr.  Cozzens,  also,  of 
New  York,  they  are  astringent,  and  refrigerant,  furnishing  with  water 
a  cooling  drink,  useful  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat. 
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Dr.  Fahnestook  Btates  that  an  infusion  of  tbe  inner  bark  of  the  root 
ifi  employed  as  a  gargle,  and  is  considered  almost  as  a  specific  in  the 
sore  throat  attending  mercurial  saliyation.  An  infusion  of  thelesTes, 
sweetened  with  honey,  is  serviceable,  applied  in  the  same  way,  a&d 
for  cleansing  the  mouth  in  putrid  fevers.  The  bark  is  considered  i 
febrifuge.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  166;  U.  S.  Disp.  598 ;  Am.  Joura. 
Med.  Sci.  661 ;  Mfo.  and  de  L-  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  77,  where  iti 
employment  as  a  gargle  is  alluded  to ;  Bev.  Medicale,  i.  1880, 307; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  106.  The  bark  of  this,  the  R.  copaL,  B.  typii- 
num,  and  of  the  European  species,  acts  as  a  mordant  for  red  coloiin» 
and  much  use  is  made  of  it  in  the  tanning  of  morocco  leather.  A 
vinegar  may  be  prepared  from  the  berries  of  this  species. 


jRhits  vemixy  L.  Ell.  Sk. 
"    venenatay  D.  C. 


Poison  sumach;  svramp  snnutck; 
poison  elder«  Grows  in  the  upper  fr 
tricts  and  in  Georgia;  collected  in  St 
John's  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  PI.  Jtae. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  82 :  Lindley,  Phil.  Trans.  tL 
Abridg.  507;  Sherard,  do.  508;  Kalm's  Travels,  i.  77;  Marshafl's 
Abstract,  180 ;  Cutler,  Am.  Acad.  427 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot  i.  ^\ 
Bart.  Coll.  24 ;  Thacher's  Disp.  821 ;  see  Big.  R.  vemix,  Nout. 
Joum.  de  M4i.  xv.  48 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  718.     This  also  gives  out  a 
poisonous  exhalation ;  some  are  even  affected  by  the  atmosphere 
around  it.     It  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  one  in  Japan,  whicli 
furnishes  a  fine  varnish,  much  used  in  that  country.    Dr.  Bigelof 
ascertained  that  the  jtdce,  which  flows  in  large  quantities  from  oor 
tree,  when  wounded  in  the  spring,  affords  a  brilliant,  glossy,  bla» 
varnish*    Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846, 628.  See 
Thunberg's  Voyage,  vi.  15,  for  a  notice  of  the  oil  extracted  from  tic 
seeds.     Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  168 ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  56.    It  is  styptic 
and  astringent,  and  the  resin  is  used  as  an  ointment  in  piles.    Bige- 
low,  in  his  examination  of  the  juice,  referred  to  above,  believes  tW 
it  consists  of  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil.     He  first  boiled  it  till  tbe 
volatile  oil  had  escaped,  the  remainder  being  reduced  almost  to  tie 
state  of  a  resin,  was  applied  warm  as  a  varnish.     Dr.  Pierson  i^ 
ports  an  interesting  case  of  poisoning  from  this  plant ;  and  it  is  ^ 
that  some  individuals  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  v0^ 
from  the  wood  of  this  and  the  rhus  radicans,  accidentally  burnt  on 
the  fire.    A  swarm  of  bees  were  poisoned  by  alighting  on  one  ^ 
these  trees.     New  York  Medical  Repos. 
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Ithu%  copaUina,  Linn.  Walt.  Wing-rib  mountain  Bomack.  Dif- 
fdsed ;  yic.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  Jolin's ;  FL  July. 

£11.  Bot.  302 ;  Ed.  and  Yar.  Mat.  Med.  186.  A  wash  is  ap- 
plied to  ringworms.  The  root  is  used  by  the  Chippeway  Indians  as 
an  anti-yenereal.  The  excrescences  on  the  leaves  are  powdered,  and 
made  into  an  ointment,  as  an  application  to  hemoirhoids.  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  It  does  not  affiard  copal.  The  leaves  were  mixed  with 
tobacco,  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  smoking.  The  berries  are 
quite  sour,  and  afford,  with  water,  a  cooling  drink. 

Xhti^  pumUaj  Mich.  Ph.    Upper  districts ;  FL  August 
XT.  S.  DiBp.  719 ;  Mz.  Flora  Americana.    According  to  Pnrsh, 
it  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  species. 

Rhu%  tjfphinay  Walt.    Flora  Carol.    Fl.  July.  ^ 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  82 ;  see  Analysis,  in  Joum. 
de  Chim.  Med.  iv.  511.  Lassaigne  says  that  this  contains  malic 
acid.  The  incised  bark  yields  resin.  It  is  employed  in  preparing 
morocco  leather.     See  R.  vemix,  &c. 

CoRYLACEJB.    {The  Nut  Tribe.) 

Properties  well  known.  The  seeds  oily,  and  generally  eatable ;  the 
bark  astringent,  and  often  containing  colouring  matter. 

Ostrt/a  Virginicay  Willd.  £11.  Sk.  )  Ironwood ;  hornbeam. 
^^       OarpintUj  Mich.  )  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbes. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  619 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  855.  Its  leaves 
afford  a  gratefiil  food  to  cattle.  The  wood  is  tough  and  white,  and 
bums  like  a  candle.  It  is  employed  by  turners,  and  wrought  into 
mill-cogs,  wheels,  be.  A  permanent  yellow  colour  is  imparted  to 
yarn  by  the  inner  bark. 

CoryluB  ro9tratcLf  Ait.    Grows  on  the  mountains ;  Fl.  March. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  585 ;  Duhamel's  Mem.  Am.  Joum.  Pharm. 
Br.  Henlener,  of  Bethlehem,  has  employed  the  short  rigid  hairs  of 
the  involucre  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  mucuna,  and  has  found  them 
equally  anthelmintic. 

^  .  (   White  beech.  Rich  shaded  swamps. 

Fagv^  Sylvaitca.  1  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbes ;  ooUected 

V.  Americana,  L.  \^  g^^  j^^,^,  ^  j^^^^ 
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Sheo.  Flora  Carol.  559 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot  585 ;  Fl.  Scotica,  I 
588 ;  Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  175.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  hai 
been  used,  according  to  Dr.  Famham,  in  intermittent  fever;  both 
is  not  possessed  of  any  decided  powers.  The  fruit  produces  yertigi 
and  headache  in  the  human  species.  It  is  obserTed,  in  the  Fl.  Scotia, 
that  ^^  the  fat  of  hogs,  which  feed  on  them,  is  soft,  and  will  boil 
away."  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  little  inferior  to  olive  oil,  and  fit, 
also,  for  burning.  The  pulp  remaining  after  expression  may  be 
converted  into  flour,  similar  in  taste  and  colour  to  wheat,  but 
sweeter.  A  narcotic  principle,  called  fagine,  has  been  found  in  tie 
husks.  The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  by  the  common  peo- 
ple as  a  pot-herb.  The  wood  is  valuable  to  cabinet-makers  and 
turners,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  being  capable  of  receiving  i 
high  polish.  Liebig  states  that  the  ashes  of  the  beech  contain » 
larger  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  than  those  of  any  other  tree 
See  his  Agricultural  Chemistry.  It  is  observed,  in  this  State,  that 
the  lands  on  which  it  grows  are  not  usually  suited  for  cotton;  aad 
we  may,  perhaps,  attribute  it  to  their  depriving  the  soil  of  this,  eo 
necessary  a  constituent  in  the  maturation  of  that  plant.  In  die 
lower  country  of  South  Carolina,  the  beech  is  one  of  the  most  mig- 
nificent  of  our  forest  trees. 

Castanea  pumilaj  W.  Chinquapin.  Diffused  in  upper  and  lower 
country;  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet;  vie.  of  Cha'ston; 
St.  John's;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  189.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  intermittent  ferer, 
but  is  probably  possessed  of  very  little  value.    The  fruit  iB  eatable. 

Qtiereua  tinctaria.  Bartram.  Slack  oak ;  quercitron  oak.  Up- 
per districts;  rare  in  lower;  collected  in  Cha'ston  dist.;  St  John's; 
Fl.  April. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  194;  Am.  Med.  Record,  iii.  363; 
Barton's  Essay  to  Form.  Mat.  Med. ;  Alibert,  Nouv.  !6lems.  de  ThAap* 
i.  93;  M4r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  v.  590;  Edinb.  Med.  Joan. 
72 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  681;  Mich.  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  i.  91;  Joum.  de  Phann. 
et  de  Chim.  v.  251;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  559;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Hat 
Med.  896;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  585;  Am.  Herbal,  153.    The  bark,* 
powerful  and  valuable  astringent,  is  also  possessed  of  porgatire  pro- 
perties, in  which  respect  it  has  an  advantage  not  met  with  in  tlie 
Q.  falcata.     They  have  both  been  efficacious  in  leucorrhcea,  amenor* 
rhoea,  chronic  hysteria,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  pulmonary  oonssmp- 
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tion,  tabes  meBenterioa^  cynsnche  tonsiUaris^  and  astlima.    Oak  balls 
prodaced  by  these  are  also  powerful  astringents,  and  are  employed  in 
many  cases  requiring  such  remedies,  as  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
Jiemorrhage ;  also  in  mild  cases  of  intermittent  fever.     The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  40  grains.    The  powder  of  this,  or  of  the  bark,  mixed 
with  hog's  lard,  is  a  Tery  simple  and  effectual  remedy  in  painfol  hemor- 
rhoids, and  a  decoction  is  serviceable  as  a  fomentation  for  prolapsus 
uteri  and  ani,  and  for  defluctions  from  those  parts.   According  to  Dr. 
Oollen,  it  is  applicable  in  relaxations,  or  impaired  conditions  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  on  account  of  its  tonic  constringing  effect;  as, 
a  gargle  in  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  prolapsus  uvulae,  &c.    Mr. 
Lizars  has  used  it  with  ^^  wonderful  success^'  in  the  cure  of  reducible 
hernia.     It  is  applied  topically  in  mortification,  and  to  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.     Marasmic  and  scrofulous  children  are  bathed  with  great 
advantage  in  a  bath  made  of  the  bark.    Although  this  species  acts 
slightly  on  the  bowels,  it  contains  more  tannin  and  gallic  acid  than 
the  Q.  alba  and  Q.  falcata ;  hence,  it  is  better  suited  to  cases  re^- 
quiring  an  external  astringent.     Quercitron  is  obtained  from  this 
and  the  Q.  falcata  (which  see)  indiscriminately,  and  is  sent  to  Europe 
in  large  quantities  to  be  employed  in  dying  wool  and  silk  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

Quereui  falcata.  Mx.  Spanish  oak.  According  to  Elliot,  com- 
mon on  the  sea  coast;  collected  but  sparingly  in  St.  John's;  Rich* 
land;  grows  also  in  Georgia;  vie.  Cha'ston;  Bachman. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  493;  U.  S.  Disp.  581;  Bart. 
Essay  on  the  M.  Med. ;  Alibert,  Nouv.  Jl^lems.  de  Therap.  198 ;  Phil. 
Med.  Mus.  11 ;  Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  v.  586 ;  Lind.  Nat. 
8yst.Bot.  170L  This  is  possessed  of  the  astringent  qualities  character- 
izing the  genus ;  it  has  not,  however,  the  purgative  property  found 
•in  the  Q.  tinctoria.  It  is  employed  as  an  astringent  wash  for  gan- 
grene. A  decoction  is  administered  with  great  success  in  dysentery, 
pulmonary  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  some  have  said,  in  inter- 
mittent fever.  See  Q.  tinctoria  and  alba.  In  domestic  practice, 
where  an  easily  obtained  and  efficient  astringent  is  required,  this, 
and  the  more  common  species,  the  Q.  rubra,  are  of  no  little  value. 
They  are  used  to  a  large  extent  on  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina. 

Querctis  aJhOj  L.    White  oak.    Diffused ;   St.  John's ;  vie.  of 
Cha'ston;  Fl.  May. 
•    U.  S.  Disp.  682 ;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  659 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  586. 
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The  bark  is  officinal,  and  is  generally  nsed  in  similar  cases  with  tk 
above,  with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned.  By  some  it  is  preftmj 
to  the  others  on  account  of  its  not  acting  on  the  bowels.  The  deoofr 
tion  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection  in  leuoorrhoea  and  gononiuBa 
The  bark  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  bitter  extractiTe,  11m 
former  predominating.  This  is  <me  of  the  most  yalnable  of  oar 
forest  trees,  and  it  is  largely  employed  for  manufacturing  puipoMS) 
and  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  plantations  in  this  State.  Hm 
wood  is  hard  and  durable. 

Quercvs  rubra.  Bed  oak.  Diffused ;  grows  in  great  abmiduee; 
8t.  John's,  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  April. 

U.  S.  Disp. ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  587.  Employed,  like  the  others^ 
as  an  astringent.  It  is  easOy  obtained,  and  conveniently  prescribed. 
We  have  ourselves  found  the  bark  of  the  tree  of  some  service  anung 
the  negroes,  in  several  cases,  where  a  tonic  astringent  injection  M 
-required,  using  it  in  one  of  prolapus  uteri,  where  the  organ  became 
chafed  and  painful  from  exposure.  The  decoction  of  the  bark,  ifrifk 
sulphate  of  copper,  is  employed  on  the  plantations  to  dye  woollens  of 
a  green  colour,  and  for  tanning  leather.  The  wood  is  not  so  dnnUe 
as  that  of  the  Q.  alba,  but  it  is  much  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Querent  mantanay  WUld.  Bocky  soils  in  the  Alleghany  moant* 
ains  of  South  Carolina.    Used  as  a  substitute  for  tiie  above. 

QtierctiB  virenSy  Aiton.  Live-oak.  Grows  abundantly  on  the  flea 
coast,  for  the  space  of  forty  miles  from  the  ocean ;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Di^.  581 ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  i.  876.  Thia  tree  grows  to 
a  large  size  in  South  Carolina.  Its  great  value  for  manu&ctariBg 
purposes,  ship-building,  &;c.,  is  well  known.  It  is  often  exported  for 
these  purposes,  to  great  advantage.  Its  branches  extend  out  to 
some  distance,  and  it  affords  one  of  our  most  venerable,  inagiu- 
ficent,  and  ornamental  shade  trees,  suited  for  avenues. 

Qtterous  prinoij  L.    Vic.  Cha'ston.    This  may  be  used  mofr 
cinally  as  a  substitute  for  the  Q.  alba. 

Bbtulacrb.    ( The  Birch  Tribe.) 
Bark  astringent;  sometimes  employed  as  a  febriftige. 

Bei/ula  lentUy  L.    Sweet  birch ;  cherry  birch;  mountain  malH)^/' 
Mountain  ridges  of  South  Carolina. 
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TJ.  S.  Disp.  1288.  The  bairk  and  leaves  possess  a  Terj  aromatio 
flavoar.  An  infofiion  of  them  is  useful  as  an  agreeable,  gently 
Btimnlant,  and  diaphoretic  drink.  The  oil,  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  bark,  has  been  shown  by  Procter  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  O-auUherta  proeumbens.  (See  that  plant*)  It  also  affords  a  sac« 
ohaxine  liquor.  Am.  Joum.Pharm.  zv.  243;  £11.  Bot.  ii.  617.  The 
wood,  possessing  a  fine  grain,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish,  is  much  used  by  cabinet  makers. 

Betula  nigra^  Linn.  Red  birch.  Vic.  of  Gha'ston;  collected 
on  the  Santee  River,  St.  John's,  Berkley;  Fl.  March. 

Ind.  Bot.  Dr.  Green  states  that  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark 
eured  cases  of  putrid  sore  throat.  It  is  useful  also  in  pleurisy. 
Lindley  says  that  the  black  birch  of  North  America  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  yi^uable  we  possess. 

Alnus  ^errulataj  Alton.  Alder.  Grows  along  rivulets,  Charles* 
ton  district ;  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbes ;  Fl.  April. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1224.  The  bark  is  astringent.  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.  v.  7, 
8.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been  neglected;  but,  in  the  article  referred 
to,  the  decoction  is  spoken  highly  of  as  an  alterative  and  astringent  in 
scrofula,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  hsematuria ;  in  these  affections  producing  beneficial  results 
where  all  other  means  had  failed.  Shec.,  in  his  Flora  Carol.,  spoke  of 
the  alder  tags,  as  being  of  great  service,  on  account  of  their  alterative 
powers ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  has  also  been  used  to  suppress  he- 
morrhage,  and  they  have  been  found  effectual  in  relieving  dyspepsia 
and  bowel-complaints.  The  leaves  are  applied  externally  to  wounds 
and  ulcers.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic,  and  it  has  been 
given  in  intermittents.  It  is  used  by  tanners  and  dyers ;  the  shoots 
cut  in  March  will  impart  a  cinnamon  colour  to  cloths.  The  wood 
does  not  absorb  water  easily,  and  is  employed  in  making  posts. 

Ubtioacsa.    {The  Nettle  Tr^e.) 

Urtiea  urenSy  L.  Dwarf  nettie.  Grows  around  Beaufort;  col* 
lected  in  Fairfield  district.  £11.  says  at  8t.  Mary's,  Georgia ;  vie* 
of  Cha'ston.    Bach.    Fl.  Feb. 

Murray's  App.  Med.  iv.  592 ;  Bull.  Plantes  Y^n.  de  France,  170. 
It  causes  an  excessive  discharge  of  urine,  and  Serapion  said  that 
thirty  grains  of  it  would  purge.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Diet,  de 
^t.  Med.  by  Mer.  and  de  L.  1846,  p.  719,  we  have  an  account  of 
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the  remarkable  hemostatic  virtnes  of  this  and  the  U.  iioica^  abo 
fomid  in  South  Carolina.    It  had  originally  obtained  some  favour  h 
this  respect,  and  was  used  by  Sydenham ;  but  had  for  a  long  tine 
fallen  into  disrepute.    It  has  been  reserved  for  M.  Guinestet  to  r- 
fitore  the  public  confidence  in  it;  and  it  is  now  spoken  favourabljof 
by  Ghomel,  Lange,  and  Desbois.  Guinestet  advises  it  in  hemorrluige, 
and  reports  five  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  in  which  bleeding  vv 
instantly  arrested ;  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  juice  were  given,  tabo 
internally,  and  in  the  form  of  injection.     It  has  also  been  succes- 
fully  employed  in  hematemesis  and  epistaxis,  and   cases  of  two 
months*  duration  were  cured.  The  objections  of  others  who  were  not 
so  successful  have  been  satisfactorily  answered,  its  pret^ided  tii€nr 
pontic  action  being  denied  by  Drs.  Easciakewies  and  Fiard,vi» 
report  a  case  of  poisoning  from  the  internal  use  of  two  oimeei 
of   the   concentrated  decoction.     The  supporters  have  prodaeel 
well-sustained  arguments  destroying  the  force  of  these  statements; 
and  Merat  himself  speaks  favourably  of  it  in  an  official  report  made 
to  the  Academy,  and  published  in  the  Bull,  de  Therap. ;  he  fmnyM 
a  case  of  nasal  hemorrhage,  occurring  in  a  girl  who  was  giving  birdi 
to  a  child,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  flooding,  both  of  which  be 
succeeded  in  arresting  with  the  juice  of  this  plant,  when  everythiog 
else  had  failed.    Many  others  have  used  it  with  very  favourable  re- 
sults in  this  and  in  leucorrhoea.    '^  Sperons,"  adds  the  author  of  tk 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.,  ^^  que  rezp^rience  confirmera  ces  heureus  le- 
sultats."  See  Amusat's,  Chevallier's,  and  Merat's  Rapport  "sor  rea- 
ploi  du  sue  d'ortie  comme  antih^morrhagique,"  made  in  1846,  in  the 
Bull,  de  r Acad.  Royale  de  Med.  ix.  1016.    Dr.  Menicucci,  of  Komc, 
introduces  into  the  vagina  a  sponge  soaked  in  the  juice;  and  it  n^J 
be,  at  the  same  time,  administered  internally.     See  Abeilhe  Mw 
eale,  Mai,  1846.    M.  Guinestet  attributes  its  hemostatic  virtaes  to 
ja  constituent  which  coagulates  milk  in  the  same  way  that  poisons  de. 
See  a  letter  of  M6rat,  relating  a  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage  exisdog 
for  two  months,  which  was  cured  by  the  juice  of  the  U,  dioita  (in 
French).    Idem.  x.  864,  1845;  Mer.  and  de  L.  vi.  875;  Jonm-i* 
Med.  vi.  492.    By  analysis,  it  contains  a  carbonate,  ammoDiS)  cblo- 
rophyl,  mucus,  black  colouring  matter,  gallic  acid,  tannin  andrnti*^ 
of  potash,  less  abundant  than  in  the  U.  dioica  (which  see).    Indncfld 
by  these  notices  to  test  it  ourselves,  we  succeeded  in  obttisi^  * 
quantity  of  the  U.  urens  from  Fairfield  district,  S.  C.    ABiieted  ^y 
Dr.  E.  A.  Einloch,  of  Charleston,  we  proceeded  to  expose  anddh^ 
the  right  common  carotid  arteries  of  two  sheep ;  upon  the  bleedi&E 
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orifices  of  which  were  applied  lint  corered  with  a  sponge  soaked  in 
the  odd  infusion  and  the  decootion  respectively.     The  results  were  as 
follows :  The  first  died  from  improper  manipulation.    In  the  second, 
the  bleeding  ceased  entirely ;  the  animal  was  killed,  however,  a  short 
time  afterwards.     The  juice  of  the  plant  seemed  to  have  some  efiect 
in  coagulating  firesh  blood  poured  into  the  hand.     Upon  giving  the 
cold  infusion,  made  with  Sij  of  the  plant  to  a  pint  of  water,  in  doses 
of  a  wineglassful  four  times  a-day,  to  a  patient  affected  with  chronic 
hematuria,  who  had  used  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  the  infusion  of 
bnchu  ineffectually,  she  confessed  having  derived  decided  relief  from 
it,  but  complained  of  its  having  brought  out  an  eruption  over  the 
body.     The  experiments  in  both  cases  are  obviously  too  meagre 
as  yet  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  positively  as  to  the  amount  of 
power  the  plant  possesses.     Celsus  employed  the  Urtica  in  paralysis. 
De  Re  Medica,  1.  iii.  27 ;  Bull,  des  Sci.  Med.  iz.  77.     Flagellation 
with  the  branches,  which,  it  is  well  known,  contain  stings  which 
produce  great  irritation,  followed  by  inflammation,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  bringing  out  cutaneous  and  febrile  eruptions,  as  in  scar- 
latina, in  apoplexy,  in  insensibility  of  organs,  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  a  powerful  external  stimulating  revulsive  is 
required.    For  this  purpose,  it  has  even  been  employed  in  the  algid 
period  of  incurable  cholera  morbus.    Dr.  Marchand,  Seance  de 
r Acad.  Boy.  de  Med.  ii.  July,  1832 ;  J.  Stevoght,  Diss,  de  Urtica, 
1707;  J.  Francus,  Tractatus  Singnlaris  de  Urtica  Urente,  &c.  Dil- 
leng.  1726.    Both  this  and  the  U.  dioica  are  found  in  this  State, 
and  we  would  invite  further  and  particular  examination  into  pro- 
perties which  are  of  so  valuable  a  description.    We  observe  no 
notice  of  these  experiments  in  the  American  works.    The  minute 
structure  of  the  sting  is  said  to  be  very  curious. 

Urtiea  dioica,  L.  Common  nettle.  Grows  along  roads  and 
fences;  vie.  of  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Dem.  !]^lem.  de  Bot.  iii.  888.  It  is  applied  extensively  as  a  stimu- 
lating and  antiseptic  astringent  and  detersive,  the  herb  and  seed 
being  used;  the  decoction  is  also  alluded  to  in  this  work  as  being 
^ised  in  hemorrhage,  bloody  urine,  &c.  Urtipation  with  this  also  wad 
^nployed  in  rheumatism,  p&ralysis,  &c.  (See  U»  uren$.)  The  root  is 
advised  in  jaundice  and  nephritic  diseases.  Fl.  Scotica,  67.  A  ren- 
net was  made  with  a  strong  decoction.  One  quart  of  salt  was  added 
to  three  pints  of  the  decoction,  and  boiled  for  use;  a  spoonful  oi 
irhich  was  sufficient  to  coagulate  a  large  quantity  of  milk.    Steamft 
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m  the  Am.  Herba!,  186,  refers  to  its  use  in  janndioe,  n^Iiritic  dis- 
orders, and  in  hemorrhage.     ^^  The  juice  snuffed  up  the  nose  stop 
bleeding,  and  a  leaf  put  on  the  tongue,  and  pressed  against  thereof 
of  the  mouth,  will  answer  the  same  purpose."     Thornton's  PaiB. 
Herbal.   Linnseus,  in  his  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  511,  alludes  to  its  emploj* 
ment  in  hemorrhage ;  it  was  considered  lithontriptic  and  emmeDi- 
gogue,  and  adapted  to  those  in  whom  the  hemorrhapgic  diathM 
prevailed ;  all  of  which  opinions  we  quote,  as  coming  from  old  ts- 
thors.     ^^  Steel  dipped  in  the  juice  becomes  more  flexible."    Tlie 
seeds  produce  an  oil,  which,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  excites  tb 
system,  especially  ^^les  plaiairs  de  f amour."    Twenty  or  tliirtj 
grains  of  these  induce  vomiting,  and  a  few  of  them,  taken  daily,  an 
said  to  reduce  excessive  corpulency.    M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  vi.  618.    By  Salladin's  analyns,  in  Joum.  de  Chim.  Mei  li 
492,  the  plant  contains  nitrate  of  lime,  hydrochlorate  of  8oda,phospk. 
potash,  acetate  of  lime,  ligneous  matter,  with  silicate  and  oxalate  of 
iron.   Pallas,  Voyage,  i.  700 ;  Gmelin,  Flora  Siberica,  ii. ;  Mathiole, 
Comm.  560.    It  is  said  that  animals  which  feed  on  the  plant  become 
both  fatter  and  stronger.    Mem.  de  Heerlem,  xxvi.     The  stalb 
have  a  fibre  like  hemp,  and  have  been  employed  for  making  cordage; 
the  root  boiled  in  alum  will  dye  a  yellow  colour.    Bee  Hooke's  jffiov- 
scop.  Diss.  xxii.  12,  and  Guettard,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Sd  de 
Paris,  1751,  850,  for  a  description  of  the  structure  of  the  stzogt 
and  the  Petersburg  Joum.  1778, 370,  for  a  notice  of  the  value  of  the 
stalks  in  making  ropes  and  paper.     The  U.  S.  Disp.,  1303,  bare'j 
notices  the  plant.    Late  experiments  may  have  escaped  the  atteo- 
tion  of  its  indefatigable  authors. 

Urtica  pumiloy  L.  Grows  in  wet  soils,  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Kch- 
land,  Prof.  Gibbes ;  Fl.  Sept. 

Griffilii,  Med.  Bot.  572.  This  is  quite  smooth;  is  said  to  bean 
excellent  application  to  inflamed  parts,  and  to  relieve  the  emptktt 
caused  by  the  Rhus.     Griffith  invites  farther  investigation. 

Cannabis  sativa.  Hemp.  Ex.  Kat.  Cultivated  in  the  npf^  ^ 
tncts. 

The  value  of  this  plant  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  well  knewa* 
Water  in  which  it  is  soaked  becomes  violently  poisonous  ^ 
seeds  afford  an  oil,  which,  boiled  in  milk,  is  recommended  agaia^ 
coughs,  and  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  inoontinence  of  vine.  ^ 
India,  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  ttom  the  leaves^  reeeflM 
opium  in  its  effects. 
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JSumului  lupuluSy  L.    Hop.     Ghrows  in  the  motmtains  of  S.  C« 
Dr.  McBride;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^d.  185;  Chap.  Therap.  and 
Mat.  Med.  i.  848,  and  ii.  456;  Eb.  M.  Med.  ii.  55;  U.  8.  Disp.  874; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  163;  Freake,  Med.  Phys.  Jonm.  ziii.  482* 
Thompson's  Lend.  Disp.  200 ;  Bigsby,  Lend.  Med.  Repos.  v.  97 ; 
Bryorlj's  Inaug.  Diss.  Phil.  An.  1803 ;  Ives  in  Silliman's  Jonm.  ii. 
802;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal^  820.     This  plant  is  certainly  pos< 
sessed  of  some  narcotic  power.    According  to  Dr.  Latham,  an  in«> 
fusion  of  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  laudanum.   It  is  employed  in  doses 
of  5i88  ii^  allaying  the  distressing  symptoms  of  phthisis.     It  aug- 
ments the  secretions,  remoyes  pain  and  irritability,  and  induces 
sleep.     Dr.  Maton,  Fell.  Boy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.,  says  that  large  doses 
produce  headache.     It  is  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  removing  asth** 
matic  pains,  without  increasing  the  secretions.     Mdr.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  544 ;  Pliny,  lib.  zzi.  c.  15  ;  Flore  Med.  iv. 
196.    It  is  given  with  good  effect  as  a  stomachic,  in  inappetency  and 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.    Mat.  Med.  Indica.  120 ;  Bull,  des 
8ci.  M^d.  zvi.  145;  Journ.  des  Sci.  Med.  xli.  876;  Edinb.  Journ. 
iv.  28;  Diss.  Medici  de  Humuli  medici  viribus  medicis,  Edinb.  1808; 
Bromelius,  "Lupulogia,"  Stockholm,  1687;  Obs.  of  Freake  on  the 
Hop,  Lond.   Lupulin,  obtained  from  it,  is  said  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  pulse.   See  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^d.  ii.  527 ;  Journ.  de  Pharm.  viii. 
228  and  880.     In  the  Supplem.  to  M.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d. 
1846,  a  case  is  reported  of  a  girl  being  poisoned  by  the  hop.  Rev. 
Scientifique,  Mars,  1845;  Journ.  de  Pharm.  Mars,  1842.    Much 
use  is  made  of  the  hop  poultice  in  allaying  pain,  applied  over  the 
part.    Its  domestic  value  in  preparing  the  liquor,  known  as  yeast, 
is  obvious.    The  medicinal  properties  of  the  hop  are  said  to  depend 
upon  the  lupulin,  a  peculiar  resinous  secretion  contained  in  the 
glands,  which  is  obtained  by  threshing  and  sifting  the  strobUes.    By 
analysis  it  consists  of  volatile  oil,  bitter  principle,  or  lupulin,  resin, 
&c. ;  when  administered  internally,  this  has  all  the  good  effects  of 
the  hop ;  given  in  pill,  in  doses  of  grs.  vi — x,  or  in  tinct.  in  those  of 
3ss — ^i ;  and  it  may  also  be  added  to  poultices,  ointments,  &c.   Ives' 
Experiments ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  574. 

MoTM  dlha,  L.  Mulberry.  Nat  diffused;  vie.  of  Cha'ston; 
Fl.  March. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  819 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  468 ;  Dem.  tMan.  de  Bot.  The 
root  is  bitter,  and  very  astringent,  and  is  useful  in  relaxed  states  of  the 
bowels,  diarrhoea,  &c.    Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  186.    It  contains  my« 
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rozylio  acid  with  lime.  Tarner,  640.  See  analysis  in  the  Joun. 
de  Gbim.  Med.  x.  676.  The  bark  is  a  purgative  yermifnge,  butii 
more  important  on  account  of  ^^  the  leaves  being  the  favourite  fool 
of  the  silk  worm."  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem. 
1846,  496;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  579. 

MartiB  rubra,  L.  Mulberry.  Grows  along  rivers  and  swamps,  ne. 
Cha'ston ;  Bichland,  Prof.  Gibbes.     Fl.  March. 

U.  S.  Disp.  463.  The  fruit  is  laxative  and  cooling,  and  a  grate- 
ful drink  is  made  from  it,  adapted  to  febrile  cases.  EIL,  in  his  Sk.  of 
the  Bot.  of  S.  C,  says  the  wood  is  preferred,  in  the  building  of  boats, 
to  that  of  any  other  tree  except  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Yir^ 
niana). 

Ficui  carieaj  Ex.  cult.     Fig.    Flourishes  in  S.  0. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  The  fruit  is  well  known ;  the  juice  has  been 
substituted  for  sympathetic  ink,  as  the  characters  written  with  it  an 
not  visible  till  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  decoction  of  the  greea 
branches  and  leaves  imparts  a  deep  gold  colour,  of  a  brown  sbad^ 
to  cloth  prepared  with  a  solution  of  bismuth.  We  have  heard  it 
stated  as  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  but  one  male  fig  in  Americti 
which  grows  in  Louisiana ! 

ULMAOBiB.    ( The  Mm  Tribe.) 

Ulmtu  fidva.  Slippery  elm.  We  have  observed  it  in  FairfieM 
district.    It  is  sometimes  found  lower  down. 

Am.  Herbal,  139 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  228; 
U.  S.  Disp.  727;  Dr.  McDowell's  Med.  Exam.  244;  West  Joura. 
Med.  and  Phys.  Sc. ;  Michaux,  Fl.  Americana,  i.  172 ;  and  N.  An- 
Sylvia,  iii.  89 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  563.    A  decoction  of  the  bark 
was  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  cure  of  leprosy.    It  is  an  ex- 
cellent demulcent  employed  as  an  emollient  application,  and  inter- 
nally, is  especially  recommended  in  suppression  of  urine,  inflaminatioa 
of  the  bladder,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.   A  decoction  made  of  tbisr 
combined  with  the  root  of  the  sassafras,  and  guaiac,  is  esteemed  as 
a  valuable  drink  to  increase  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  to  improve 
the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs.     Griffith  considers  it  a  good  sab- 
stitute  for  acacia,  and  he  has  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects,  exter- 
nally applied,  in  obstinate  cases  of  herpetic  and  syphilitic  eroptioDs; 
he  is  inclined  to  ascribe  higher  curative  powers  to  it  than  are  gea^ 
rally  admitted.    It  forms  a  good  vehicle  for  enema,  where  a  r^^ 
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l»ginoT28  fluid  is  required.  The  bark,  cat  in  the  form  of  a  bougie,  has 
been  used  in  dilating  sinuses  and  contractions  of  the  urethra.  The 
substance  exuding  from  the  bark  is  called  ulmin. 

TTlmus  Americana^  Mx.    Vic.  of  Cha'ston. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  799;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  611;' 
Phil.  Med.  Mus.  11.    The  U.  fulva  probably  referred  to. 

Celtu  occidentalia^  L.  Sugar  berry.  A  noble  tree,  growing  along 
the  margin  of  streams,  and  in  damp  lands;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vie.  of  Gha'ston.    Bach.    Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  170 ;  Fl.  Med.  i.  90;  Griffith,. 
Med.  Bot.  563.  It  yields  a  gum  resembling  that  of  the  cherry  tree; 
the  root  and  leaves  are  somewhat  aromatic,  and  were  used  by  the 
Indians  in  syphilis.     The  berries  have  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste. 

Mtbicaob-S.    {The  Qale  Tribe.) 

Aromatic,  and  sometimes  astringent. 

Myrica  cerifera^  L.  Wax  myrtle.  Grows  abundantly  in  the 
swamps  of  the  lower  country;  Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  278;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  198;  U.  S. 
Disp.  200 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  786 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  32;  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  ii.  313;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  541; 
Nicholson's  Joum.  iv.  187 ;  Kalm's  Travels,  L  129 ;  Dana  in  Silli- 
man's  Joum.  1;  Thacher's  U.  S.  Disp.  288;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  iy.  531 ;  De  Cand.  Essai,  772;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  180. 
The  root  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  a  decoction  is  employed  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  in  dropsies  which 
succeed  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat.  It  is  also  given  to 
Bome  extent  by  the  vegetable  practitioners.  Griffith  states  (Med* 
Bot.  583)  that  the  bark  of  the  root  is  also  stimulant  and  acrid;  and 
in  doses  of  a  drachm,  causes  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting  and  sometimes  diuresis.  The  powder  is  an  active 
errhine,  and  the  leaves  have  some  celebrity  in  domestic  practice,  as 
being  antispasmodic,  antiscorbutic,  and  astringent.  Dr.  Dana  found 
the  powdered  root  powerfully  sternutatory.  Bigelow  says  that  the 
bark  and  leaves  contain  gallic  acid,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  mucilage.  The  berries  afFord  a  large  amount  of  wax,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  when  they  are  boiled,  not  remarkable  for  adhesiveness 
or  unctuosity.  Dr.  Bostock  considers  it  a  fixed  vegetable  oil,  ren- 
dered concrete  by  oxygen^  and  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dana^  it 
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eonstitutes  one-third  of  the  vhole  berry*  It  is  employed  for  candia, 
emitting  a  fragrant  odour,  and  it  also  forms  the  basis  of  a  fine  soap. 
It  appears  to  possess  some  astringent  and  slightly  narcotic  pTope^ 
ties,  and  has  been  administered  by  Dr.  Fahnestock  in  an  epidemie 
of  typhoid  dysentery.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of  3i — ^ii,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  its  active  principle  resides  in  the  green  colouring  mat- 
ter. Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  ii.  313.  Rafinesque  states  that  a  tincture 
of  the  berries,  with  Heracleum,  is  beneficial  in  flatulent  colic.  Ik 
Gand.,  Essay  upon  the  Louisiana  Myrtle  (in  French) ;  see  Ann.  de 
Chim.  xlir.  141,  and  xlvi.  77 ;  C.  L.  Cadet,  Mem.  on  the  Mjrde  d 
Louisiana  and  Pennsylyania,  Paris ;  Thiebault  de  Bemaud,  MoBi 
sur  le  cirier,  ou  arbre  k  cire,  Paris,  1810. 

Myriea  Oarolinenm.  Grows  in  dry  soils ;  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbee; 
collected  in  St.  John's. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  583.  Supposed  to  possess  similar  properties 
with  the  above.     It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 

JuGLANDACB^.     {The  WdlnvJt  Tribe.) 

Juglans  cinereay  L.  Butter-nut;  oil  nut;  Grows  in  the  moontaifii 
of  South  Carolina;  Fl.  April. 

U.  S.  Disp.  710;  Archives  Gen.  8e  serie,  x.  899,  and  xi.  40; 
Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  131.   <^  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  affords 
one  of  the  most  mild  and  efficient  laxatives  we  possess."    The  extract 
was  a  favourite  remedy  in  General  Marion's  camp  during  the  reroinr 
tiohary  war.     It  is  very  efficacious  in  habitual  constipation,  in  doses 
of  X — XXX  grs.;  the  first  acting  as  a  laxative,  the  maximum  fwrgaig' 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  115 ;  Mx.  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  160 ;  where  it  ia 
spoken  of  as  a  mild  cathartic,  operating  without  pain  or  irritatioOt 
and  resembling  rhubarb  in  its  property  of  evacuating,  without  debili* 
tating  the  alimentary  canal.     Dr.  Bush  employed  it  during  the  war. 
Wood  says  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  dysentery;  Lind.  Nat.  Sjat.  181* 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  skin  of  the  kernel  are  extremely  as- 
tringent, anthelmintic,  and  cathartic;  the  oil  extracted  from  the  bm 
is  of  a  very  drying  nature.    Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii-  ^< 
(J.  cathartica).    He  remarks  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  aena 
and  caustic,  and  purges,  but  occasions  neither  heat  nor  irritatioB» 
adapted  to  bilious  constitutions  and  to  dysentery;  often  combing 
with  calomel.    It   is  given  to  animals  in  a  disease  called  '^7^^^ 
water;"  Bull,  des  Sci.  Med.  Fer.  xii.  388.    The  powdered  lc*«» 
are  rubefacient,  and  act  as  a  substitute  for  cantharides;  Coze,^ 
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Disp.  365*  The  bark  of  the  branches  affords  a  large  quantity  of 
Bolnble  matter,  chiefly  of  the  extractiye  kind,  water  seeming  to  be  a 
fiolvent.  Wetherill  found  in  it  fixed  oil,  resin,  saccharine  matter, 
lime,  potass,  a  peculiar  principle,  and  tannin.  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  in 
his  Collections  28,  82,  thinks  it  is  possessed  of  some  anodyne  pro- 
perty. Dr.  Gray  ascertained  that  four  trees,  8-10  inches  in  diameter, 
produced  in  one  day  nine  quarts  of  sap,  from  which  was  made  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  produced 
from  the  maple.  This  plant  is  always  given  in  the  form  of  extract 
or  decoction.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  689;  Thacher's  Disp.  245;  Rush's 
Med.  Obs.  i.  112;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  767 ;  Lind.  Med. 
Fl.  887. 

JugUm%  nigra^  L.  Black  walnut.  Diffused  in  lower  and  upper 
country  of  South  Carolina ;  Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  687  ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  vi. 
89.  The  bark  is  styptic  and  acrid ;  the  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
said  to  remove  ringworms  and  tetter ;  and  the  decoction  is  given 
with  success  as  a  vermifuge.  ^^  A  kind  of  bread  is  obtained  from 
the  fruit."  In  a  communication  received  from  J.  Douglass,  M.  D., 
of  Chester  district.  South  Carolina,  his  correspondent,  Mr.  M'Keown, 
informs  us  that  a  bit  of  lint,  dipped  in  the  oil  of  the  walnut  kernel, 
and  applied  to  an  aching  tooth,  is  an  effectual  palliative:  he  has  em- 
ployed it  for  thirty  years  with  great  satisfaction.  The  fruit  is  edible, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  wood  is  very  compact  and  durable, 
with  a  black,  fine  grain,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  forming 
a  valuable  substitute  for  mahogany,  from  which,  when  seasoned  and 
varnished,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  It  is  much  used  in 
South  Carolina  in  the  manufacture  of  tables,  stair-railings,  and  the 
inner  work  of  houses. 

Carya  amara  and  poreina,  Ell.  Sk.  The  bark  is  astringent.  A 
dye,  for  woollens  used  on  the  plantations,  is  made  from  that  of  most 
of  the  species.  The  fruit  of  many  of  the  hickory  trees  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste. 

Oatya  oliveeformis.    Pecan  ;  Mississippi  nut. 

We  have  observed  it  growing  wild  in  Ward's  swamp,  St.  John's, 

Berkley,  South  Carolina.  No  doubt,  the  fruit  was  disseminated  from 

neighbouring  plantations,  where  it  is  cultivated.     The  fruit  of  the 

plants  of  this  order  are  favourite  articles  for  table  use  in  this  State. 
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Saururacba. 

Saururm eemuuij  L.  Grows  in  inundated  soils;  RicUand;  vt 
of  Cha'ston;  and  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  the  root  is  used,  k 
the  form  of  a  poultice,  in  discussing  tnmonrs,  and  as  an  applicatki 
in  abscess  of  the  breasts  occurring  after  labour.  It  is  thought  Ij 
many  to  possess  great  value  in  this  respect.  In  a  note  to  Ell.  Bot 
505,  it  is  also  said  that  the  fresh  root  is  applied  with  advantage  « 
an  emollient  and  discutient  to  inflamed  surfaces. 

Salioao&s.    {The  WiOow  Tribe.) 
Bark  generally  astringent,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 

Salix  nigray  L.  Willow.  Grows  along  streams;  Richland^  Gibbei; 
vie  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  May. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  403 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  622.  See  work  of  the  youngtf 
Michaux,  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  887  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet  de 
M.  Med.  vi.  185;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  588;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  43; 
£11.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  671.  The  willow  is  supposed  to  furnish  os 
with  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  Peruvian  bark,  the  S.  alba,  irhiek 
may  be  included  among  the  many  varieties  found  in  this  State,  and 
which  are  not  yet  accurately  distinguished;  it  seems  to  be  held  in  hi^ 
estimation.  But  this  species,  also,  is  considered  valuable:  thebtric 
possessing  some  power  as  a  purgative,  anti-intermittent,  and  ret- 
mifuge.  It  also  furnishes  the  principle  called  salicin,  which,  (iron 
the  results  of  late  experiments,  is  found  to  be  much  less  valuable  than 
quinia,  but  is  a  good  bitter  tonic.  See  Jonm.  Phil.  Coll.  Fham- 
for  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  large  stems  of  this  tree  are  li^i 
and  durable,  and  are  used  for  the  timbers  of  boats. 

Scdix  BabSoniea.  Weeping^  willow.  Completely  naturalised  iii 
South  Carolina. 

It  forms  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  graceful  ornamental  trees. 
Only  the  pistillate  plant  is  found  here ;  and  hence  it  does  not 
mature  its  fruit  as  the  others  do. 

Balsamacejb. 

lAquidambar  etynunflua^  L.     Sweet  gum.    Diffused ;  Fl.  Mardu 

U.  S.  Disp.  278 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  184 ;  Ed.  aad 

Vav.  Mat.  Med.  808 ;  Joum.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  vi.  190 ;  Bojle, 

Mat.  Med.  662 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  iL  798 ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Me^ 

In  former  times,  the  resin  was  used  in  scabies ;  and  it  is  said  (Anb 
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tierbal,  by  J.  Stearns)  to  be  useful  in  resolving  hard  tumours  in  the 
ntems.     The  Indians  esteemed  it  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  em- 
ployed it  in  healing  wounds.    Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  128, 
and  the  Supplem.  1846;  Ann.  de  Montpellier,  1805,  327 ;  Joum. 
de  Pharm.  yii.  889,  and  vii.  568 ;  Bull,  de  Therap.,  Oct.  1888, 
Vrhere  D.  L'H^ritier  proposes  to  to'eat  blennorrhagias  and  leucor- 
rhceas  with  liquid  styrax.     A  kind  of  oil,  called  copalm,  is  extracted 
from  it  in  Mexico,  which,  when  solidified,  is  called  copalm  resin : 
this  is  an  excitant  of  the  mucous  system,  and  it  is  given  in  chronic 
catarrhs,  and  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  urinary  pas- 
sages :  this  is  cordial  and  stomachic;  it  excites  both  perspiration  and 
tirine;  it  is  also  used  in  perfumery.    In  South  Carolina,  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  high  enough  for  this  tree  to  furnish  much  gum.    Dr.  Grif- 
fith experimented  with  it  in  the  latitude  of  Baltimore,  and  obtained 
a  small  quantity  by  boiling  the  twigs  and  branches ;  he  found  that  it 
exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  young  trees,  just  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves.     It  is  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour  and  taste.     The 
tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  is  ornamental,  frequently  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  sugar  loaf.     The  wood  is  soft,  but  not  durable. 


Callitriche  vema,  W. 


GALLITBIOHACEiB. 

^     Water  chickweed.    Grows 
in  shallow  water;  collected  in 
'^         heterophyllay  Ell.  Sk.     |  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston ; 

IfI.  May. 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  826.     It  is  considered  by  the  planters  a  valuable 
diuretic  remedy  in  dropsy.     The  tincture  of  the  whole  plant  in  spirits 
is  employed.    A  decoction  is  given  to  horses,  when  diuresis  is  desired. 

Santalales. 

NysBa  (jLquatica^  L.  Black  gum.  The  roots  are  immersed  in 
inundated  soils  ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  observed  in  Fairfield  dis- 
trict; vie.  of  Cha'ston. 

The  roots  are  white^  spongy,  and  light,  and  are  sometimes  used 
iu  this  State  as  a  substitute  for  cork.  Birds  are  fond  of  the  fruit 
of  this  genus. 

Thymelacbjb.    {The  Mezereum  Tribe.) 
According  to  Lindley,  the  great  feature  of  this  tribe  is  the  cans- 
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ticit J  of  the  bark,  wUoh  acts  upon  the  skin  as  a  yesicatorj,  and 
causes  excessiye  pain  in  the  mouth  when  chewed. 

Dirca  palmtrUy  L.  Leather  wood.  Grows  near  Augusta  at 
Colleton's  Neck,  (Ell.)    Bartram  found  it  near  Savannah  ;  Fl.  F^ 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iL  659 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  125S; 
Coxe's  Am.  Disp.  259 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  513;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot 
ii.  157  ;  Barton's  Collec.  32 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  562 ;  Baf.  Mei 
Fl.  i.  158.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  poisonous,  tnd 
the  bark  has  a  nauseous  odour  and  acrid  taste,  yielding  its  TirtMS 
to  alcohol;  viii  grains  of  the  powdered  bark  will  produce  violeiit 
vomiting,  followed  bj  purging.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  blisters 
like  mezereon.  The  juice  has  been  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  paioM 
tooth  with  relief,  and  in  diseases  where  acrid  masticatories  are  8e^ 
viceable.  Bigelow  says  the  decoction  is  sudorific  and  expectorant) 
and  he  considers  it  a  good  substitute  for  senega.  The  bark  is  abo 
uncommonly  tough,  and  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  cordage ;  the 
wood  is  very  hard  and  pliant. 

LATJRACE.fi.    {The  Cinnamon  Tribe.) 

The  qualities  of  the  species  of  this  order  are  uniform^  being  uni- 
versally aromatic,  warm,  and  stomachic. 

Saseafras  officinale^  Nees.       (      Sassafras.    Diffused  in  v:psa 
Laurus  sassafras  of  Ell.  Sk.   (  and  lower  country ;  Fl.  March. 
Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  411;   Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  320;  Drayton's 
View,  68;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  841;  U.  S.  Disp.  640;  Boyle, 
Mat.  Med.  518;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  253;  Cullen's  Mat 
Med.  ii.  200  and  579;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  142;  Murray's  Ap- 
parat.  iv.  835;  Kalm's  Travels,  11;  Hofiman's  Obs.  Phys.  Chem.  81; 
Clayton's  Phil.  Trans,  viii.  332;  Bremaine,  ''Sassafralogia,"  in  1627; 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  552;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herb. 
The  plant  contains  an  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  whieh  ii 
heating,  sudorific,  and  diuretic,  and  which  is  used  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  medicines.    In  the  Supplem.  to  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  426, 1846, 
it  is  reported  that  the  essential  oil,  when  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
40^  Fahr.,  will  form  crystals,  which,  being  exposed  to  heat,  return  to 
pure  oil:  from  the  Report  in  the  Lend.  Med.  Joum.  vii.  2501.831; 
Researches  on  the  ess.  oil  of  sassafras,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  Hebd. 
des  Sc.  de  1' Acad,  des  Sc.  zviii.  705.    After  the  conquest  made  bjthe 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  sassafras  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  8jpiulis» 
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warm  infnsion  being  applicable  in  cntaneons  disease,  bj  acting  on 
the  emunctories.     The  root  is  employed  in  this  State,  in  combination 
with  guaiac,  sarsaparilla,  and  China  briar  (Smilax),  in  the  formation 
of  diet  drinks.     It  is  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  useful  in  rheumatism, 
and  Alibert  speaks  highly  of  it  in  gout.     The  pith  of  the  young 
branches,  according  to  Eberle,  contains  a  great  deal  of  mucilage; 
which  is  ^'  an  exceedingly  good  application  in  acute  ophthalmia, 
and  no  less  useful  in  catarrhal  and  dysenteric  affections;"  it  is  not 
affected  by  alcohol;  Griffith  (Med.  Bot.  552)  also  speaks  favour- 
ably of  it  as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes,  being  effectual  in  the 
removal  of  the  irritation  so  constant  in  this  complaint.    It  is  advan- 
tageously given  as  a  demulcent  drink  in  disorders  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  bowels,  and  bladder;  being  more  efficacious  than  that  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  Benne  (Sesamum  Indicum).     It  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  acacia.     The  oil  extracted  from  this  plant 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils.     Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  states 
that  it  has  been  found  an  efficacious  application  to  wens.    Coll.  i.  19. 
G.  Yelsch,  ^'Lignum  sassafras  et  radice  diversum,"  Miscel.  cur.  Nat. 
832, 1670;  C.  J.  Trew,  Brevis  Hist.  Nat.;  Arboris  Sassafras  dicta 
(Nova  acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  ii.  271);  G.  D.  Ebret  de  Arboribus 
Sassafras  dictis  et  Londini  cultis  (Nova  acta  ii.  286);  Obs.  on  the 
Sassafras,  in  Obs.  sur  la  Physique,  xxiv.  63;   Bonastre,  Mem.  sur 
Thuile  volatile  de  Sass.     (Journ.  de  Pharm.  xiv.  645.)     And,  also, 
A.  Bachner  upon  the  Crystallization  of  the  oil  of  Sassafras. 


Benzoin  odoriferum^  Nees  V.  Es. 
Lauras  bemotn^  L.    Ell.  Sk. 


Spice  bush;  fever  bush. 
Grows  along  rivulets;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's,  Charles* 
ton  district.  Richland,  Prof. 
Gibbes.    FL  April. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  51 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1283 ;  Lind. 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  201;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  558;  Barton,  295.  This 
is  another  of  our  highly  aromatic,  indigenous  shrubs;  the  bark  is, 
besides,  stimulant  and  tonic;  *' extensively  used,  in  North  America, 
in  intermittent  fevers."  The  berries  contain  an  aromatic  oil,  which 
is  esteemed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  an  application  to  bruises, 
rheumatic  limbs,  &c.  It  is  said  to  have  been  employed,  during  the  Re- 
volutionary war,  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.  B.  S.  Barton  states  that 
&n  infusion  of  the  twigs  has  been  found  efficacious  as  a  vermifuge  ; 
the  flowers  are  employed  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  sassafras.    We 
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baye  observed  that  the  bark  of  any  portion  of  the  plant  is  higUj 
aromatic  to  the  taste. 

Laurui  genieidata,  Walter.    Pond  spice.    Grows  around  pondi; 
▼ic.  of  Cha'ston.     This  also  is  aromatic. 

ABiSTOLOCHiACKfi.     {The  BirthwoH  Tribe.) 
Generally  tonic  and  stimulating. 

Aristolochia  ierpentaria^  L.     Serpentaria ;  snakeroot.     Diffiiaed; 
Bichland  ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston;  Fl.  June. 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  420;  Trous.  et  Pid,  Mat.  Mei 
i.  836;   Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  249;   Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  i.  280; 
Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  168;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  520;  Rojle,  Mat 
Med.  532;   U.  S.  Disp.  658;   Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  i.  231; 
Journ.  de  Pharmacie,  vi.  865;   Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  vii.  493; 
Sydenham,  Peechej's  Trans.  4th  ed.  33;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med. 
875;  CuUen,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  85;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  765;  Mer.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  415;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  82;  Morrajy 
Apparat.  Med.  i.  348 ;  Ghap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  411 ;  Lind. 
on  Hot  Climates,  104,  254;   Shec.  Flora  Carol.  203;  LinAXit. 
Syst.  Bot.  206;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  251;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.;  Griffith's 
Med.  Bot.  829;  Lmn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  166;  Bull.  Plantes  Ven.  dc 
France,  88 ;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.     This  plant  is  well  known  as  i 
tonic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  of  great  value  in  the  low  stages  of 
fever,  as  in  typhus,  in  chlorosis,  and  in  atonic  affections  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal;  indicated  where  we  wish  to  stimulate  and  excite  at  tbe 
same  time  a  free  diaphoresis  and  diuresis.     It  is  also  useful  in  pro* 
moting  the  cutaneous  excretions  in  exanthematous  diseases,  where  tbe 
eruptions  are  tardy.     The  infusion  is  serviceable  in  restraining 
vomiting:  much  use  is  made  of  this  plant  among  the  negroes  in  this 
State,  particularly  in  the  low  stages  of  pneumonia,  to  which  theyire 
particularly  liable :  we  have  observed  the  good  effects  of  both  this 
and  the  seneca  snakeroot  (Polygala  senega)  in  this  affection.    The 
dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  x — xxx  grains ;  of  the  infusion  of  1}  to 
one  pint  of  water,  ^ij  may  be  taken  as  often  as  occasion  requires 
Its  effects  are  increased  by  combining  it  with  camphor.    Dr.  Thorib 
ton  (Fam.  Herb.  eit.  sup.)  used  it  in  typhus  fevei;;  3y  of  the  tincta^ 
combined  with  ten  grains  of  the  powder  and  five  drachms  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  may  be  given  every  hour.     It  is  said  to  w^ 
much  to  the  efficacy  of  bark. 
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Ariitoloehia  hastata.    Bich  shaded  soils;  Fl.  June, 
n.  S.  Disp.  658;  Am.  Joom.  Pharm.  xiv.  121.    It  is  said  to  be 
similar  in  properties  to  the  A.  serpentaria. 

Aristolochia  ^pho.    Shec.  Fl.  Carol.  205.     Similar  in  properties 
to  the  others. 

Asarum  Oanadensej  L.     Wild  ginger;  Canada  snakeroot.    Bich 
soil;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Fl.  ApriL 

U.  S.  Disp.  125;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  243;  Frost's 
Elems.  220;  Med.  Journ.  Pharm.  z.  186;   Diet.  Univ.  des  Drogues 
pimples,  Ann.  1733;  GuUen,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  473,  553;  Mer.  and  de 
1m  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  463;  Big.  Am,  Med.  Bot.  i.  149;   Schoepf, 
Mat.  Med.  72,  in  op.  ctt;   Barton's    Collection,  26,  48;   CozOi 
Am.  Disp.  368;   Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  206;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot. 
527.    An  aromatic,  stimulant  tonic,  and  diaphoretic,  "applicable  in 
similar  cases  with  serpentaria."     It  is  employed  in  cases  requiring 
a  medicine  of  this  class :  and  is  used  in  colic  where  no  inflamma- 
tion exists.    Dr.  Firth  gave  it  with  benefit  in  the  tetanus  of  children 
arising  from  cold.     The  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  have  powerful 
errhine  properties.     They  were   once  considered  actively  emetic 
(Shec.  Fl.  Carol.  219) ;  but  this  has  been  denied  by  Bigelow  and 
Barton,  op.  cit.     The  root  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  ginger,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  fully  equal.     According  to  Bigelow's  examina- 
tion, it  contains  a  pungent  volatile  oil  and  a  resin,  which  communi- 
cate to  alcohol  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  fecula,  a  gum,  mucus,  &c., 
op.  cit.  153,  1.    By  the  Anal,  of  Mr.  Bushton,  quoted  in  Griffith's 
work  from  the  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  x.  81,  and  more  recently  of  Mr.* 
Procter,  ibid.  xii.  177,  it  is  shown  that  the  active  principle  is  an  aro- 
matic, essential  oil,  and  that  it  contains  neither  asarin  nor  camphor. 
This  plant  may  be  given  either  in  powder,  tincture,  or  infusion; 
dose  of  powder,  grs.  xxx. 

Asarum  Virginicum.  Heart  snakeroot.  Grows  in  rocky  soils; 
Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  218;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  219;  "a 
stimulating  diaphoretic,  fully  equal  to  the  Arist.  Serp."  Probably 
possessed  of  similar  properties  to  the  other. — Milne,  in  his  Ind.  Bot. 
73,  alludes  to  this  species  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  vegetable 
errhines ;  the  root  and  leaves  being  used.  ^'The  fresh  leaves,  applied 
to  the  nostrils,  speedily  terminate  attacks  of  slight  cold  by  the  dis- 
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cliarge  which  they  induce/*  Those  who  snuff  find  it  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  tobacco,  the  dried  leayes  being  powdered^  and  mixed  with  it 
The  decoction  and  infusion  of  this  were  considered  emetic,  and  grest 
relief  was  said  to  haye  been  afforded  by  it  in  periodical  headad&es, 
Tertigos,  &;c. ;  9j  of  the  fresh,  or  5j  of  the  dried  root  and  leaTO, 
was  employed  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Asarum  arifolium^  Mich.  Grows  in  shaded,  rich  soils;  collected 
in  St.  John's,  Berkley;  near  Whitehall  PL;  vie.  of  Chas^ton;  FL 
May. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  217.  This,  no  doubt,  partakes  of  the  properdei 
of  the  others,  if  it  is  not  identical;  Linnaeus  proposes  it  as  a  sob- 
stitute  for  hippo;  and  Dr.  Cutler  says  that  the  powdered  roo^in 
moderate  doses,  acts  as  a  gentle  emetic,  given  in  substance  '^ 
The  "tincture  possesses  both  emetic  and  cathartic  yirtnes.'*  Tioi, 
like  the  former,  is  a  very  powerful  sternutatory;  when  the  powdered 
leaves  are  used,  the  discharge  from  the  nose  will  sometimes  last  for 
three  days,  hence  it  has  been  applied  in  this  way  with  great  advan- 
tage in  stubborn  disorders  of  the  head,  palsies,  &c.  **A  case  in 
which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  was  cured  by 
one  application  of  it." 

Aharantace^.     ( The  Amaranth  Tribe.) 
The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  wholesome  and  mucilagi- 
nous. 

Aehyranthe$  repens^  Ell.  Forty -knot.  Diffused;  grows  in 
Fairfield  district,  and  in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  311.  It  is  possessed  of  well-marked  dio- 
retic  properties,  and  is  employed  in  ischury  and  dysury,  and  in  tbe 
gravelly  complaints  of  old  persons.  In  Fairfield  district,  S.  C,  it  btf 
lately  been  employed  with  decided  success  in  several  cases  of  iropeji 
but  sharing  the  fate  of  all  other  diuretics,  in  being  sometimes  inef- 
ficient in  cases  depending  upon  organic  changes,  or  produced  hj 
causes  other  than  those  connected  with  the  circulation.  It  is  gi^^ 
in  decoction — a  handful  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  water — of  wiM 
a  wineglassful  is  taken  three  times  a-day. 

CflENOPODiACBJB.    ( The  Q-oose  Foot  Tr3>€.) 
Some  are  wholesome,  others  possess  an  essential  oil,  whicb  is 
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tonic  and  antispasmodic.     The  beet  and  spinach,  cultivated  in  this 
State,  belong  to  this  order. 

A^triplex  IcuAniata^  L.  Jagged  sea  orach.  Grows  along  salt 
streams ;  Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  247.  The  expressed  juice,  in  doses  of  grs.  iv — 
viii,  is  said  to  act  as  a  powerful  purgative.  According  to  Schoepf, 
it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gamboge  in  dropsy  and  asthma. 

Chenopodium  antKelminticum^  L.  Jerusalem  oak ;  worm  seed. 
Diffused ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Linnaeus,  Yeg.  M.  Med. ;    Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  274 ; 
Sberle,  Mat.  Med.  218 ;  Ell.  Bot.  i.  831 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat. 
Med.  ii.  71 ;   Drayton's  View  of  S.  C.  65 ;   Frost's  Elems.  Mat. 
Med.  191 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  206 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  183 ;  Am.  Journ. 
Pharm.  v.  180  ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  183 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  588. 
It  is  well  known  as  *^  one  of  our  most  efficient  indigenous  anthel- 
mintics," adapted  to  the  expulsion  of  lumbrici  in  children.     Eberle 
employed  the  oil  of  the  seeds  with  success  in  these  cases,  after  every 
other  remedy  had  failed.    The  dose  to  a  child  under  five  years  is  two 
drops ;  to  an  adult,  thirty  drops,  given  on  sugar  grated  in  water. 
The  expressed  juice  may  be  used,  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  milk, 
a  wineglassful  at  a  dose.     These  plants  may  not  differ  materially 
from  each  other.     They  are  much  used  on  the  plantations  of  this 
State  for  their  anthelmintic  properties. 

Chenopodium  hotrysy  Ph.  Jerusalem  oak  of  some.  Grows  near 
Columbia ;  Fl.  August. 

U.  S.  Disp.  206 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  285 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med. 
804 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  181 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
ii.  225 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  888 ;  Dem.  :^lem.  de  Bot.  250.  The  juice 
is  similar  to  the  other,  being  carminative,  pectoral,  emmenagogue, 
and  vermifuge  :  the  essential  oil  is  antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  vermi- 
fuge. An  infusion,  as  tea,  is  resolutive  and  expectorant,  and  is  useful 
in  flatulent  colic,  spasmodic  cough,  humoral  asthma  and  in  hysteria. 
The  expressed  juice  of  this  species  is  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoon- 
ful  in  molasses  to  children  affected  with  worms,  or  the  seeds  are  re- 
duced to  a  powder,  and  made  into  an  electuary,  with  syrup.  See 
Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  76 ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  41.  "  It  is  asserted," 
observes  Shec,  Flora  Carol.  889,  *^  that  the  whole  seeds  produce 
worms  in  the  stomach,  and  if  a  parcel  be  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  they 
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i^IU  generate  worms;  sucli  is  the  belief;  what  credit  may  be  dae  to 
it,  I  leave  to  the  determination  of  those  who  either  have,  or  maj 
hereafter,  put  it  to  the  trial!" 

Chenopodium  amhronoide^y  Ph.  Vic.  of  Cha'ston.  Bach.  Grows 
in  Georgia,  according  to  Porsh ;  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  The  essential  oil  of  this  is  also  tonic  and 
antispasmodic.  U.  S.  Disp.  206.  Plenk  reports  five  cases  of  chores 
cured  by  the  infusion,  made  with  5ii  to  3i  of  water,  of  which  a  cupful  is 
to  be  taken  morning  and  night.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med,  ii. 
222.  M.  Mack  used  it,  with  equal  success,  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna, 
in  this  and  in  other  nervous  affections :  see  also  the  Supplement  to 
the  work  last  mentioned,  1846,  p.  165.  It  is  employed  by  M.  Mar- 
tius  in  the  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  ICM. 
Billiet  and  Barthez  used  it  in  the  chorea  of  infants  particularly. 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  xii.  220 ;  Bouchardat,  Ann.  de  Therap.  1844 ; 
Gazette  de  Med.  de  Saltzburg,  Bill.  Med.  xiL  516.  It  is  found,  by 
chemical  analysis,  to  possess  various  products,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  gluten  and  a  volatile  oil.  Bull,  des  Sc.  Med.  de  Ferus, 
vii.  225.  The  infusion  emits  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  is 
used  in  parts  of  this  country  in  the  place  of  tea. 

Chenopodium  album ^  L.  Bichland,  L.  Gibbes;  vie  of  Cha'ston. 
Bach. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  223 ;  Phys.  Med.  Trans., 
Calcutta,  ii.  40.  It  is  a  sedative  and  diuretic ;  used  in  hemorrhoids. 
Ghevallier  remarks  the  singular  fact  that  the  C.  vulvaria,  a  foreign 
species,  exhales  pure  ammonia  during  its  whole  existence.  This  is 
the  only  observation  on  record  of  a  gaseous  exhalation  of  azote  by 
perfect  vegetables.  And  the  facility  with  which  this  principle  is 
abandoned  by  ammonia  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  presence  of  azotic 
products  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Ann.  des  ScL  Nat.  i.  444;  Lind. 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  209.  It  might  be  interesting  to  observe  whether 
anything  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  our  species. 

PHYTOLACOACEiS.     {The  Virginia  Poke  Tribe.) 

Phytolacca  decandra^  L.  Poke.  Diffused  in  rich  spots;  FL 
July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  537 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  135 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet 
865 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  213 ;  Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  xv.  169 ;  Murray's 
App.  Med.  iv.  335 ;  Kalm,  Travels  in  N.  Am.  p.  197 ;  Graffenreid, 
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j&lem.  Berne,  iii.  185 ;  Sehoepf,  M.  Med.  71 ;  Browne,  Hist.  Jamaica, 
232;  Amssn.  Acad.  iv. ;  Miller's  Diet.  art.  Fhyt.  Dec;  Sprogel, 
Diss.  Cirven.  24 ;  Beckman,  Com.  1774,  9 ;  AUioni,  Flora  Fed.  ii. 
132 ;  Franklin's  Works,  i. ;  Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  i.  447 ;  Rush, 
i.  259 ;  Tbacher's  U.  S.  Disp.  300 ;  Shultz's  Inaug.  Diss.  N.  Am. 
Jonm.  vi. ;  Journ.  de  Med.  de  Corvisart  Leroux,  xyi.  137  ;  Ann.  de 
Chim.  Izii.  71 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  298 ;  Ooze,  Am. 
J>i8p.  486 ;  Lind.  Kat.  Syst.  Bot.  210.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  or 
1>erries,  inspissated  in  the  sun,  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  will, 
it  is  said,  discuss  hard  tumours  if  applied  to  the  part,  '^  and  destroy 
cancers  by  eating  them  out  by  the  roots !"  (Am.  Herbal,  by  J. 
Stearns.)  Mixed  with  brandy,  it  is  extolled  in  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, easing  pain,  and  producing  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  and 
urinary  secretions.  §j  of  the  dried  root,  infused  in  a  pint  of  wine, 
is  said  to  act  kindly  as  an  emetic,  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls. 
Sigelow  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  resembled  ipecacuanha  in  its 
jnode  of  operation ;  but  later  experimenters  give  an  unfarourable 
report,  as  it  is  sometimes  uncertain,  acting  too  powerfully  by  accu- 
mulation. The  pulverized  root  is  also  emetic  in  doses  of  3i — 3ii- 
''  The  tincture  of  the  ripe  berries  seems  to  have  acquired  a  well- 
founded  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  and  syphilitic  rheumatism, 
and  for  allaying  syphilitic  pains."  By  some  thought  to  be  more 
useful  than  guaiac.  The  decoction  has  been  used  in  scrofula  also.  A 
spirit  distilled  from  the  berries  killed  a  dog  in  a  few  moments,  by  its 
violent  emetic  e£fect ;  and,  according  to  De  Gandolle,  it  is  a  powerful 
purgative.  The  French  «nd  Portuguese  mixed  it  with  their  wine,  to 
give  it  colour,  and  this  was  prohibited  by  royal  ordinance  of  Louis 
XrV.  ^^  on  pain  of  death,  as  it  injured  the  flavour  !''  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  210 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  state  that  two  spoon- 
fuls of  the  juice  of  the  old  plant,  which  is  acrid,  will  purge  violently; 
applied  externally,  it  will  irritate  the  skin,  and  it  is  used  in  the  cure 
of  sanious  ulcers,  cutaneous  eruptions,  itch,  and  hemorrhoids ;  for 
the  latter  affection,  an  infusion  is  injected  per  rectum.  Drs.  Jones 
and  KoUock,  of  Georgia,  assure  us  (adds  Merat)  that  they  cure 
syphilis  with  it,  in  all  its  stages,  without  the  use  of  mercury.  Dr. 
Bush  relates  that  several  students  of  Yale  College  were  severely 
purged  from  eating  the  flesh  of  pigeons  which  had  fed  on  the  berries. 
From  the  analysis  in  Annal.  de  Ghimie,  Ixii.  71,  it  is  shown  to  con- 
tain an  enormous  quantity  of  potash,  42  in  100  parts,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cultivate  it  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  From  later 
examinations  of  Dr.  £.  Donnelly  (Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  ix.  168),  it 
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appears  to  contain  gum  resin  262,  starch  20,  potash  2,  a  small 
quantity  of  fixed  oil,  and  66.5  of  woody  fibre.     According  to  the 
U.  S.  Disp.,  it  is  also  somewhat  narcotic,  and,  as  an  emetic,  is  con- 
sidered very  slow  in  its  operation,  sometimes  not  acting  for  sereral 
hours,  and  then  frequently  upon  the  bowels ;  but  the  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  it  is  not  attended  with  pain  or  spasm.    In  over  doses,  its 
effects  are  quite  dangerous.    As  an  alterative,  the  dose  is  fi*om  one  to 
five  grs.     Dr.  Griffith  has  also  used  it  with  success  in  syphilitie 
rheumatism.  (Med.  Bot.  585.)    In  the  Supplement  to  the  Diet 
Univ.  de  M.  Med.  1846,  557,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  good 
effect  in  paralysis  of  the  intestines.     Precis  des  Travauz  de  TAcad. 
de  Rouen,  188, 1838 ;  Comptes  Rendus  Hebdom.  des  Sc.  iv.  12,  Jan. 
1887.     The  ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  5j  of  the  powdered  root 
or  leaves  with  3j  of  lard,  has  been  applied  with  advantage  in  dis- 
eases affecting  the  scalp,  as  psora,  tinea  capitis,  &c.     Dr.  Bigelow  was 
successful  with  it,  and  Dr.  Haynard  cured  cases  in  which  sulphur  bad 
failed.     A  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
sores  of  secondary  syphilis  heal  up  by  the  application  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  roots.     Dr.  Braconnot  considers  the  yellow  liqnor, 
produced  by  the  juice  of  the  berries,  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
of  the  presence  of  acids.     Dr.  Shultz  procured  from  half  a  bushel  of 
the  berries  six  pints  of  spirits,  sufficiently  strong  to  take  fire  and 
bum  with  readiness.   The  root  of  the  plant  should  be  dug  in  autumn, 
sliced,  dried,  and  kept  in  close-stopped  bottles. 

PoLTOOKACEJB.    {The  Buchlbheot  Tribe.) 

The  leaves  and  roots  are  generally  acid  and  agreeable ;  the  roots 
universally  nauseous  and  purgative. 

Rumex  erispue,  L.     Dock.     Grows  around  buildings;  diffused, 
collected  in  St.  John's  ;  Fl.  June. 

Ell.  Bot.  414;  U.  S.  Disp.  606.     The  decoction  is  astringent, 
alterative,  and  tonic,  uniting  a  laxative  power  with  these,  and  re* 
sembling  rhubarb  in  its  mode  of  operation.    It  has  been  used  with 
success  as  an  alterative,  in  itch  and  syphilis;  the  powdered  root 
with  milk,  or  as  an  ointment,  is  applied  externally  in  scabies.   It 
is  recommended  as  a  dentifrice,  especially  where  the  gums  are 
spongy.     It  is  supposed  that  our  species  possesses  all  the  virtues  <d 
the  officinal :  Six  of  the  fresh  root,  or  |j  of  the  dried,  may  be  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  Sij  can  be  taken  at  a  dose. 
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Rumex  aeetoseUaj  Walt.  Flora  Carol.  Sorrel.  Abundant  in 
Bandy  pastures;  coll.  in  St.  John's;  Richland,  Gibbes;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  605;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  279;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M^d. 
586;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  800;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  546.  This  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  species.  It  is  re- 
frigerant and  diuretic,  and  is  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in  scor- 
butic complaints;  the  young  shoots  may  be  eaten  as  salad;  but  it  is 
said  to  prove  injurious  in  large  quantities,  on  account  of  the  oxalic 
acid  existing  in  it.  The  acid  taste  is  owing  to  binoxalate  of  potash 
and  tartaric  acid;  this  is  almost  destroyed  by  drying. 

Sumex  sanffuinetUj  Walt.  Flora  Carol.  Dragon's  Blood.  Grows 
around  Charleston ;  Fl.  July. 

Dem.  il^lem.  de  Bot.  240.  The  root  is  astringent,  stomachic,  and 
eccoprotic.  Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  65.  These  and  the  seeds  are 
used  in  dysentery  and  wounds;  referred  to  in  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  yi.  186,  as  a  mild  astringent.  Joum.  de  Med.  xxiii.  415. 
Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.  606,  states  that  it  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately with  the  officinal. 

Humex  BrttannictUj  Walt.   Swamps  and  along  streams;  Fl.  May. 
U.  S.  Dbp.  606. 

Water  pepper;  Biting  knot 

Polygmum  punetatum,  Ell.  Sk.  '!f <*•  ^'■^'^  ^"^  damp  rich 
hydropiperoideB,  Ph.  ^  '^^ '  .<'«"•  "^  S*.  John  s, 
hydropiper,  Mx.         1  '''«"  ''  ^""^^  abundantly; 

observed  in  Cha'ston;  Rich- 

^land,  Gibbes;  Fl.  July. 
Eb.  Mat.  Med.  i.  441;  U.  S.  Disp.  559;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat. 
Med.  128 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  198 ;  Ogier,  in  So.  Journ.  Med.  and 
Pharm.  1846;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  488.  In  the 
Bull.  Plantes  Yen.  de  France,  140,  the  young  leaves  are  said  to  ease 
the  pain  of  gout,  and  the  decoction  is  used  with  great  success  for  dis- 
sipating old  ulcers.  Dem.  ^\em.  de  Bot.  iii.  267.  The  expressed  juice 
is  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  is  applied  ;to  putrid  ulcers;  ^'aqua  hi^jus 
stillatitia  efficax  est  ad  comminuendum  calculum  etiam  vesicae."  See 
Bay's  Catalogus  Plantarum,  280.  This  plant  is,  however,  more  re- 
markable for  its  power  in  amenorrhoea.  Eberle  asserts  that  he  em- 
ployed it  in  twenty  cases,  and  was  never  more  successful.  Dr.  Ogier, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  published  cases  in  the  journal  alluded  to 
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above,  confirming  its  value.  Sj — ii  of  the  strong  infusion  is  gira 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  a  tincture  may  be  used.*  The  juice  of 
this  plant  is  very  acrid  and  caustic  to  the  taste.  It  is  stated,  in  tbe 
Flora  Scotica,  207,  that  it  is  found  a  contenient  and  useful  applica- 
tion for  driving  off  flies  from  wounds,  occurring  on  cattle  for  in- 
stance ;  the  decoction  will  dye  a  yellow  colour.  Linn.  Veg.  Mat 
Med.  71 ;  Boyl,  de  Util.  Philosoph.  Nat.  pt.  ii.  69.  This  plant 
should  be  selected  with  care,  as  it  differs  but  slightly  from  the  P. 
mite,  and  others,  which  possess  no  value.  It  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  burning  taste,  by  the  sharp  pellucid  leaves,  and  simple  flower 
stalk,  with  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  equal  length.  The  stipules  are 
long,  truncate,  and  fringed,  with  the  margin  and  midrib  of  ike 
leaves  slightly  scabrous. 

Polygonum  aviculare^Jj.  Knot  grass.  Diffused;  grows  in  pas- 
tures and  yards;  Richland  ;  collected  in  St.  John's;  observed  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston ;  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  211 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  440; 
TJ.  S.  Disp.  558.     According  to  the  Encyclopedia,  the  root  is  poirer- 
fuUy  astringent,  and  is  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  uterine  hemorrhage. 
Dem.  de  Bot,  iii.  268 ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  72 ;  Am.  Herbal,  164. 
It  is  stated,  in  the  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  578,  that 
Dr.  Bourgeois  announced,  in  1840,  that  this  plant  was  an  excellent 
febrifuge,  and  was  used  in  middle  Africa  and  Algeria,  as  a  snbstitate 
for  quinine,  and,  furtheirmore,  that  the  assertion  was  not  doubted. 
Dr.  Levrat  Perroton,  of  Lyons,  gives  it  as  an  excellent  remedy  for 
chronic  diarrhoea,  using  a  strong  decoction  for  a  month  or  more; 
he  reports  nine  cases  cured,  which  had  resisted  other  plans  of  treat- 
ment.   See  Revue  Medicale,  Nov.  1845 ;  Flor.  Med.  ii.  107.  It  ha« 
also  been  administered  in  hematemesis.     This  plant  had  some  repu- 
tation in  these  diseases  in  former  times.     It  was  said  to  be  emetie 
and  purgative,  useful  in  hernia,  and  in  arresting  the  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  vulnerary  in  moderati&g 
fluxes,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.    Griffith,  in  his  Med.  Bot  546,  ob- 
serves that  the  emetic  property,  so  unusual  in  this  genus,  is  thoaght 
by  De  Candolle  to  reside  in  the  testa.   Thunberg,  in  his  "  Voyage, 
mentions  that,  in  Japan,  they  obtain  a  colour  from  it  similar  to 
that  from  indigo. 

*  Mr.  P.,  of  Charleston)  informs  us  that  he  hat  repeatedly  found  an  ointmeBrai^ 
with  the  leaTes  give  immediate  relief  when  applied  to  piles,  in  an  initaUe  vA  ^ 
ful  condition. 
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Polygonum  polygamay  Vent,  and  Malt.  )  Grows  in  sandy  pine 
"  parvifoliaj  Mx.  )  barrens,  Richland  dist. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  129 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  558.  In  small  doses, 
it  is  tonic;  in  large,  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  Bigelow  says  the 
infusion  is  nsefal  in  imparting  tone  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Polygonum  convolvulus,  and  scandenSj  L.  Grows  in  dry  soil  and 
pastures ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  547.  ^^  The  seeds  closely  resemble  buckwheat, 
and  may  be  substituted  for  them.'' 

Polygonum  fagopyrum.    Buckwheat.     Cultivated  in  this  State. 

Mbkis  PERM  ACE  JE.    {The  JJocculuB  Tribe.) 

Menupermum  Canademe,  L.  Moonseed;  yellow  parilla.  Ell. 
never  saw  it,  but  thinks  that  it  grows  in  the  mountains.  Dr.  Gray 
determines  a  specimen  sent  from  St.  John's,  Charleston  district,  by 
H.  W.  Bavenel,  Esq.,  to  be  this.     Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1275.  It  is  said  to  be  much  used  in  Virginia  by  physi- 
cians ;  and  in  domestic  practice,  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  in 
scrofulous  and  cutaneous  affections.  Ryddel,  in  his  Synops.  West. 
States,  says  that  the  roots  are  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic.  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  103.  It  is  also  employed  by  the  vegetable  practitioners. 
See  Howard's  Imp.  Syst.  Bot.  Med.  334. 

PtbolaobJ!.    {The  Winter  Green  Tribe.) 

_, ,       , ,_  _        T»     1        f   Spotted  winter  green.  Shaded 

Chtmaphtla  maculata,  Pursh.      I  ^^;,^ .  ^.^^^^ .  ^^j,^^^^^  j^  g^^ 

Pyrola,  "  Lmn.       ( j^^^.^ .  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^^^^ 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  i.  313 ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  821 ; 
Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  505;  Eat.  Man.  Bot.  240;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet. 
128 ;  Mitchell's  Inaug.  Thesis,  1803;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  820; 
Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  380  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  208  ;  Bart.  Collec. 
ii.  21 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  219 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  207  ;  Frost's  Elems. 
Mat.  Med.  281.  See  P.  umbellata.  ^'  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  activity;"  and  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy.  See  Mitchell's  Thesis,  and  Dr.  Summerville's  paper  in  Lond; 
Med.-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  v.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  those  cases 
attended  with  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility,  for,  in 
these,  its  tonic  properties,  and  general  acceptability  to  the  stomach, 
prove  highly  useful  auxiliaries  to  its  diuretic  powers.     It  has  been 
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snccessftilly  adminiatered  in  ascites,  in  dysnria  and  ischiiria,  graTd, 
strangury,  hsematnria,  acute  rheumatism^  and  in  various  intermit- 
tent disorders.  The  Indians  considered  it  of  universal  efficacy;  bti 
employed  it  particularly  in  nephritic,  scrofulous,  and  rheumatic  dis- 
orders. Dr.  Wood,  in  the  IT.  S.  Disp.,  states  that  it  does  prove  of 
benefit  in  obstinate,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  cutaneous  eruptioDe 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  strumous  diathesis :  used  both  in- 
ternally and  locally,  as  a  wash.  The  decoction  and  watery  extract 
are  employed. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia.  Grows  in  South  Carolina*  See  Chima- 
phila. 

MONOTROPACKfi. 

Mbnotropa  uniflora.  Fit  root.  Grows  in  roads ;  attached  to 
roots ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

This  is  used  by  the  steam  practitioners.  See  Howard's  Impr.  Syst 
Bot.  Med.  889. 

Ericagea.    {The  Heath  Tribe.) 
Generally  astringent  and  diuretic. 

Andromeda  marianaj  L.  Dry  soils.  Richland ;  vie.  of  Cha'stoa; 
Fl.  May  and  July. 

U.S.  Disp.  1288,  app.;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  289. 
Coze,  Am.  Disp.  84 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  156.  It  is  employed  in 
domestic  practice;  a  remedy  for  herpes.  The  decoction  is  used  as  a 
wash  for  ulcers,  to  which  negroes  are  liable.  The  honey,  which 
bees  extract  from  this,  is  slightly  pobonous.  See  Nicholaon*8 
Journal,  163. 

Andromeda  nittdaj  Walt.  Grows  in  damp,  pine  land,  bogs;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  April ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston. 

£11.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  483.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  this 
also  is  used  in  the  cure  of  itch.  The  young  branches,  deprired  of 
their  pith,  form  good  pipe  stems ;  and  the  bark,  with  copperas,  yieltls 
a  purple  dye. 

Andromeda  arhorea.    Sorrel   tree.     Diffused ;    grows  in  opP^ 
country ;  collected  in  St.  John's  ;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1227.    The  leaves,  when  chewed,  allay  thirst. 
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Andrcmeda  speetosaj  Mich.    Vic.  of  Cha'aton ;  Bach. 
U.  S.  Disp.  1228.    It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  errhine. 

Andromeda  angu^tifcUa^  Ph.    Vic.  of  Cha'ston. 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  228.    This  and  the  A.  mariana  are  said  to 
1>e  poisonons  to  sheep. 

GauUherid  procumbens.  Ph.  Spicy  winter  green ;  monntam 
berry.  Grows  in  the  mountains  of  Sonth  Carolina.  Dr.  MacBride. 
Fl.  May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  845 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  29 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst 
Bot  221 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i.  178  ;  Ealm,  Amoen.  Acad.  iii.  14 ;  Bart. 
CoUec.  i.  19  ;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i.  202 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  425.  It  pos- 
eesses  stimulant  i^omatic  properties,  united  with  astringency:  hence 
used  with  advantage  in  some  forms  of  chronic  dysentery.  It  is  said 
to  have  also  some  anodyne  power.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  has 
been  found  beneficial  in  amenorrhoea,  attended  with  debility;  and 
in  promoting  the  mammary  secretion  when  deficient.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  it  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  berriea, 
which  are  aromatic  and  pleasant,  are  employed  to  flavour  spirituous 
liquors.  An  infusion  of  them  in  brandy  is  a  convenient  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  bitters.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  by  distillation.  From  Mr.  Procter's  examination 
(Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  viii.  211,  and  ix.  241),  it  is  shown  to  possess  acid 
properties,  and  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the  salicilate  of 
methylene.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  essential  oils,  having  a 
specific  gravity,  1.178,  with  a  burning,  aromatic  taste,  mixing  with 
alcohol  or  ether  in  all  proportions.  This  is  found,  also,  in  the  Betula 
lenta,  some  of  the  Spireas,  &c.  It  is  applied  with  good  effeet  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  of  nerves  affected  by  carious  teeth,  and  to 
tlisguise  the  taste  and  smell  of  nauseous  medicines. 

Shododendron  maximum^  L.  Mountain  laurel ;  wild  rose,  bay. 
Grows  among  the  mountains ;  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  221.  *^  It  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of 
poisonous  properties."  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  76; 
Smployed  with  success  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  glandular 
enlarg^nents :  the  petioles  act  as  a  sternutatory.  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
626 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  108.  It  is  a  resinous  astringent,  it 
leayes  containing  tannin;  but  its  supposed  poisonous  narcotic  power 
is  doubted  by  some,  as  Bigelow  swallowed  an  entire  leaf^  and  no  bad 
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effects  resulted.  B.  S.  Barton,  howeyer,  in  his  Collection^  i.  18^ 
says  it  is  certainly  poisonous.  The  brown  powder  attached  to  the 
footstalks  possesses  considerable  power  as  anerrhine.  The  pupk 
yariet J,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  grows  in  South  Carolina* 

Jthododendron  punetatum^  L.  and  Ph.  Grows  at  the  head  branehet 
of  riyers  in  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia ;  ^'  Tugoloo  branches  of  the 
Savannah ;"  Fl.  July. 

.  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  yi.  75;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot  428. 
A  stimulant  and  astringent.  Michaux  says  it  furnishes  to  bees  i 
deleterious  honey. 

Kalmia  latifoliOj  L.  Calico  bush ;  ivy  bush.  Grows  along  riveis 
in  upper  districts ;  Richland,  Gibbes ;  at  Sister's  Ferry,  Saraimili 
River ;  Fl.  July. 

Drayton's  View  of  S.  C.  69 ;  Ell.  Bot.  i.  481 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1269; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  138;  Kalm's  Travels,  L  835;  Barton's  CoU. 
i.  18,  48,  and  ii.  26 ;  Thacher's  Disp.  247 ;  Thomas's  Inaug.  dm^ 
Raf.  ii.  16 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  428.     The  leaves  are  poisonous  sod 
narcotic,  and  animals  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  them.    It  ii 
said  that  death  has  been  occasioned  by  eating  the  flesh  of  partiidges 
and  pheasants  which  had  fed  on  them.    Dr.  Shoemaker  publishes  tvo 
cases;  see  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.    Thomas,  in  Inaug.  Did. 
Phil.  1802,  reports  cases  of  obstinate  diarrhcBa  cured  by  a  decoctkn, 
thirty  drops  being  taken  four  times  a  day.    The  leaves  have  been  id- 
vantageously  used  in  syphilis,  and  extensively  applied  in  tines,  psoriy 
and  cutaneous  affections.     Dr.  Barton  states  that  nervous  symptoos 
have  resulted  from  the  external  use  of  the  strong  decoction,  thirtj 
drops  taken  internally  six  times  a  day  producing  vertigo.  Dr.  Bigdov 
detected  in  the  leaves  tannin,  a  resinous  matter,  imd  gum.    Sesida 
these,  Dr.  Stabler  finds  a  volatile  oil  of  a  narcotic  odour  andssa- 
seous  smell,  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle :  see  Am.  Journ.  ni 
Pharm.  x.  241 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  428.    From  these  experiments 
of  Dr.  S.,  he  determines  it  to  be  a  direct  arterial  sedative,  witboat 
liny  acrid  or  narcotic  property ;  hence,  he  supposes  it  soiuUe  to 
cases  of  hypertrophy  of  heart,  and  other  diseases,  when  it  is  neeei- 
sary  to  decrease  the  action  of  that  organ ;  and  from  the  tasaia 
present,  that  it  is  peculiariy  fitted  for  cases  of  hemorrhage,  d/Ben- 
tery,  &;g.    He  proposes  that  Sij  of  the  leaves  be  macerated  in  aps^ 
of  alcohol  for  a  week,  and  then  strained,  the  dose  of  which  {(if^ 
adult  is  thirty  drops  every  two  or  three  hours.    If  these  obe^^ 
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\  tions  are  confirmed,  it  will  give  the  plant  a  high  reputation  as  a 
sedative,  and  attention  is  invited  to  it*  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
mechanical  purposes,  heing  hard  and  dense. 

I 

Kabnia  hirnUUj  Walt.    Grows  in  wet  pine  barrens;  vie.  of 

t     Cha'ston;  Fl.  July. 

1  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  488.  The  leaves  are  used  by  negroes^ 
and  the  poorer  white  people,  as  a  cure  for  itch,  and  for  the  mange  in 
dogs.  A  strong  decoction  is  applied  warm  to  the  eruptions,  which 
occasions  much  smarting,  and  it  seldom  requires  more  than  one 
application  to  effect  a  cure. 

Vaccinacbjb.     {The  Bilberry  Tribe.) 
Bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  slightly  tonic,  and  stimulating. 

Vaccinium  arbareunij  Marsh.  Farcle  berry.  Ghrows  in  damp 
jM>ils ;  diffused ;  coll.  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  496 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  481.  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  very  astringent,  and  is  employed  in  diarrhoea  and  bowel- 
complaints.  The  leaves  also  are  astringent,  and  a  decoction,  as  tea, 
is  given  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  as  a  wash  in  sore  mouth ; 
the  fruit  is  more  palatable,  and  equally  as  efficacious.  The  bark  is 
also  used  for  tanning.  Most  of  the  species  possess  qualities  similar 
to  this  one.  Some  of  those  in  S.  G.  bear  fruit  very  pleasant  to  the 
taBte,  and  are  generally  known  as  huckleberries. 

PniMULACKiB.     {The  Primrose  Tribe.) 

More  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fragrance  than  for  their  sensible 
properties. 

Anagallis  arvenm.  Bed  chickweed;  scarlet  pimpernel.  Nat. 
on  Sullivan's  Island.     OoU.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1227 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  80 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  MM.  i.  276;  Orfila,  Toxicologic,  ii.  275 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
Mem.  Acad.  Boyale  de  MM.  18  Mars,  ann.  1826. 

This  plant  enjoyed  great  reputation  at  one  time,  and  was  said  to 
possess  sudorific,  vulnerary,  anti-epileptic,  and  anti-hydrophobic  vir- 
tues. Woodville  states  that  it  is  acrid  and  poisonous :  it  was  considered 
very  valuable  for  the  bite  of  serpents,  but  more  particularly  in  by* 
drophobia,  given  in  the  form  of  powder  in  doses  of  5ij*  See  the 
report  to  the  Econ.  Soc,  Berne ;  Dem.  iMm.  dc  Bot.  ii.  121.  Milne, 
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in  bis  Ind.  Bot.  260,  asserts  that  it  was  frequently  successful  em 
after  dangerous  symptoms  had  supervened ;  and  the  great  Hoffmam 
himself  yielded  to  this  opinion.  It  ^^really  posseascfl  h^hly  ene^ 
getic  powers,  for  Orfila  destroyed  a  dog  by  making  him  drink  three 
drachms  of  the  extract."  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  224.  It  is  used  is 
a  local  application  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  internally  in  Tisoenl 
obatmotionsy  dropsy,  epilepsy,  and  mania. 

Samolvs  vdUrtmdi,  L.  Brook  weed.  Yic.  Cha'ston ;  grotra  ia 
morasses ;  Fl.  June ;  cdl.  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  diet. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  vi.  201 ;  Joum.  G^  de  lUi 
lii.  413 ;  D^m.  !l^lem.  de  Bot.  ii.  121.  Lemery  says  it  is  an  u^ 
scorbutic,  aperient,  and  vulnerary. 

Sapotaoea.    ( The  SappodiUa  Tribe.) 

Bumelia  fyciaides^  Ell.  Sk.  Ironwood.  Vic.  Cha'ston.  BtcL 
Very  rare  in  St.  John's,  Berkley.  A  tree  on  Sarazin  m.  (Mia 
I.  S.  Porcher's) ;  Fl.  June. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  441.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  aust««,  aad  to  be 
useful  in  bowel-complaints. 

EsEiTACftiB.    ( The  Mony  Tribe.) 
Wood  generally  hard  and  black. 

Dio9pyro%  Virffiniana.  Persimmon.  D^sed;  grows  abundsBtif 
in  both  upper  and  lower  districts ;  Fl.  March. 

Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  269;  U.  S.  Disp.  802 ;  Ed.  and  Vay.  Mat.  Mei 
185 ;  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc,  N.  S.  iv*  297 ;  Mer.  and  de  L-  TM* 
de  M.  Med.  ii.  657 ;  Ann.  Chim.  de  Montp.  xxiv.  247;  Shec.  Tkn 
Carol.  510 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  227 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  486.  An 
«ustiingent  and  styptic.   The  inner  bark  is  used  in  intermittent  ferer, 
in  diarrhoea,  and  with  alum  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  thrott 
The  unripe  fruit  is  exceedingly  astringent ;  employed  whilst  fresfcf  o' 
dried  in  the  sun  and  powdered,  it  is  very  valuable  in  di»nrlMW» 
chronic  dysentery,  and  uterine  hemorrhage.     It  forms  a  conTement 
and  useful  prescription  for  those  residing  in  the  country,  im^«  ^^ 
pills  or  in  the  shape  of  a  spirituous  tincture.    Mr.  B.  Smith  foaw 
that  the  green  fruit  contained  tannin,  sugar,  malic  add,  and  ^^ 
fibre ;  the  first  disappears,  and  the  others  increase  as  it  np^ 
(Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  xii.  157.)    The  juice,  in  the  unripe  8t»t^  * 
said  to  be  preferable  to  oak  bark  for  tanning ;  and  a  black  ij^  ^7 
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be  extracted  from  it.  The  fmity  when  matured,  is  rery  sweet  and[ 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  yields,  on  distillation,  after  fermentation, 
a  quantity  of  spirits ;  a  beer  is  made  of  it,  and,  mixed  with  flour, 
a  pleasant  bread. 

Sopea  tinetartOy  L.  Sweet  leaf.  Diffused ;  grows  sparingly  in 
IJhe  low  country ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston.  Bach.  OoUected  in  St.  John's, 
Berkley ;  ward  swamp ;  Fl.  May. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  487.  The  root  is  esteemed  a  valuable  stomachic. 
SIL  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  177.  Its  leaves  afibrd  a  yellow  dye ;  they 
are  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  cattle.  Maj. 
J.  Le  Gonte  informs  us  that  the  leaves  and  root  are  much  used  in 
Georgia,  in  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  affections.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  genus  Hopea  belonging  to  the  order  Dipteracewy  which 
fiumishes  such  valuable  resins. 

Stjfrax.  Several  species  grow  in  this  State,  but  none  are  medi- 
cinal, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  It  is  well  known  that  storaz  and 
^lUBoin  are  furnished  by  some  of  them. 

Aquifoliaoilb.    {The  Holly  Tribe.) 
These  are  generally  astringent. 

Prince  vertieillatu9j  It.  Black  alder;  winter  berry.  Damp  soils; 
Fl.  May. 

n.  S.  Disp.  874 ; .  Wild.  Spec.  Plantarum,  275 ;  Mer.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  16;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  i.  203.  The  berries 
and  bark  are  tonic  and  astringent,  and  are  used  in  intermittent 
fevers,  diarrhoeas,  and  dbeases  connected  with  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  especially  gangrene  and  mortification.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  admin- 
istered internally,  and  locally  as  a  wash.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  229. 
^'  The  bark  and  berries  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  properties  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  and  tonics,  combined  with  antiseptic  powers 
bighly  spoken  of."  They  are  extensively  prescribed  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  in  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  corroborant  in  dropsy.  The  leaves 
are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  plant  was  used  by  the 
Indians.  It  may  be  taken  in  substance,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  to 
a  drachm,  to  be  repeated,  or  a  decoction  made  with  two  ounces 
of  the  bark  to  three  pints  of  water,  of  which  three  ounces  may  be 
taken  several  times  a-day.    A  saturated  tincture  of  the  bark  and 
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berries  has  also  beto  used.  Bigelow  did  not  speak  bighly  of  thii 
plant,  but  W.  P.  0.  Barton  extols  it,  and  recommends  it  to  tlie 
profession,  having  employed  it  on  seyeral  occasions.  Dr.  Meaia,  in 
the  Phil.  Med.  Museum ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  434;  Coxe's  Am.  Di^ 
600. 

PrinoB  glabeTy  L.  Ink  berry.  Grows  in  damp  soils,  along  Ujs; 
Richland  dist. ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  229 ;  Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  a 
53.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  a  tea.  The  plant  probably  poeseaes 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  other. 

Ilex  opaeaj  L.     Holly.    Diffused;  in  rich  soils;  Fl.  May. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  432;  U.  S.  Disp.  1263.  We  are  informed  by 
gentlemen  who  have  used  this  plant  that  the  decoction  of  the  hfA 
of  the  root  has  been  found  very  serviceable  as  a  demukent  n 
colds,  coughs,  and  incipient  phthisis;  and  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  rf 
Charleston,  that  the  berries  are  serviceable  as  an  emetic.  It  a 
asserted  by  some  to  possess  properties  fully  equal  to  those  (^  the  I 
aqutfolium  of  Europe,  the  inner  bark  of  which  also  yields  a  visod 
substance  called  birdlime ;  its  leaves  are  esteemed  as  a  diapboretk 
in  the  form  of  infusion ;  employed  in  catarrh,  pleurisy,  small-po^ 
&;c.  Its  febrifuge  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend  on  a  bitter  prisei- 
ple,  ilicin,  and  the  berries  are  considered  purgative,  diuretic,  asd 
emetic.  The  good  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  I.  qwea,  ia 
diseases  affecting  the  mucous  passages,  may  be  owing  to  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  inner  bark.  Some  declare  that  they  find  it 
fully  as  efficient  in  intermittent  fevers  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  Asia 
emetic,  the  buries  are  said  to  be  more  active  than  the  leaves. 

Hex  easnnay  Mich.  1      Cassina  grows  near  the  sea-oosst; 

'^    vomitcriaj  L.  and  Ait*  /  Fl.  March. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  591.  See  I.  vomitom* 
Linn.  Veg.  Mat.  Med.;  XT.  S.  Disp.  1268,  App.;  Griffith,  Med. Bat; 
Ell.  Sk.  of  Bot.  of  S.  G.  ii.  682.  The  leaves  act  as  a  powerful  dit- 
retic,  and  are  employed  in  calculous,  nephritic  diseases,  disbci^ 
gout,  and  small-poz.  This  plant  is  said  also  to  act  as  a  mild  emetiei 
(Mer.  and  de  L.)  The  Indians  used  the  cold  infusion,  which  «tf 
called  the  black  drink,  and  which  was  said  to  enliven  them,  in  th« 
place  of  opium.  The  Greeks  employed  it,  according  to  Elliott,  it  ^ 
opening  of  their  councils,  sending  to  the  sea  coast  for  a  s^f^T* 
They  considered  it  one  of  their  most  powerful  diuretics.  (Bart*  Gw* 
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88.)  The  inliabitanta  in  North  Carolina  purify  brackish  water  bj 
boiling  in  it  cassina  leayes. 

Hex  dahoan^  Walt*  Also  called  cassina.  Grows  in  swamps ;  it 
13  said  to  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  !•  cassina^ 

Hex  myrtifoliaj  Walt.  Grows  around  ponds,  in  flat  pine  barrens, 
forty  miles  from  Charleston. 

Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  informs  ns  that  this  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  domestic  practice  in  this  State,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

CUSCUTAORfi. 

-  OuMcuta  AmerieanOy  Linn.  Dr.  Engleman,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
determined  that  we  have  not  the  C.  Am.  of  Linn.,  and  he  has  sub*- 
atituted  three  distinct  species  which  are  found  in  South  Carolina,  the 
C.  compacta  and  comuti  of  Choisey,  and  C.  vulgivaga,  Engl.  Love 
Tine.    Grows  in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  527 ;  Flora  M^d.  des  An* 
tiiles,  ii.  834 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  485. 

-  This  is  said  to  be  laxative  and  hy dragogue.  It  imparts  a  yellow  dye 
to  cloth.  The  vine  may  be  snapped  in  pieces,  and  the  divisions  wiU 
retain  a  separate  existence,  throwing  out  new  tendiils,  and  re-attach- 
ing themselves  to  surrounding  objects. 

CoNYOLYTiLAGBJi.     {The  Bindfveed  Tribe.) 

An  acrid  milky  juice  is  found  in  their  roots,  which  is  strongly  pur- 
gative, this  quality  depending  upon  a  peculiar  resin,  which  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  jalap,  the  soammony,  &c.  plants  belonging  to 
this  order. 

Ipomea  nUy  Pursh.  f     Grows  in  dry  soil;  vie.  of  Cha'ston; 

Ci^Mfolvulue^  Sprengel.  \  St.  John's ;  Fl.  July. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  de.  M.  Med.  iv.  409.    The  root  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  purgative. 

{Wild  potato  vine.  Found  in 
dry  pine  barrens;  collected  iu 
St.  John's;  Cha'ston  district, 
where  it  grows  abundantly. ' 
Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  226;  Barton's  Collec.  ii.  49;  Ell.  Bot.  Med, 
Notes,  i*  254;  U.  S*  Disp.  269;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
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JL  409;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  i.  252;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  477.  The 
root  is  diuretic,  and  in  the  form  of  infiiBion,  is  said  to  be  y%sj  service* 
able  in  calculous  complaints.  It  is  employed  with  great  success  by  Dr. 
Harris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  these  and  in  other  affections  as  a  substi- 
tute for  jalap  and  rhubarb;  Dr.  B.  S«  Barton  says  that  an  extnot 
from  one  of  our  native  species  is  little  inferior  to  scammony. 

Convolvulus  nutcrorrhizuM.  Ell.  )  „.       *  ^,    , 

X  D  uf  x.  c  Vie.  of  Cha  ston ;  dry  sous. 

Ipomea  of  Michauz.  J  '      ^ 

U.  S.  Disp.  408 ;  £11.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  253 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet 

de  M.  M^d.  ii.  406;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  140.    This  is  thou^ 

to  resemble  jalap;  De  GandoUe mentions  the  root  as  possessing  par- 

gatiye  properties  (Essai);  and  the  expressed  juice  was  said  to  be  very 

active.    Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  231 ;  Flore  MM.  des  Antilles,  iL  28& 

Dr.  Baldwin,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  yerj 

little  purgative  power.    It  is  said  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  saedii- 

rine,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  farinaceous,  matter. 

Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

It  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  officinal  jalap  may  be  ob- 
tained from  plants  growing  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  but  btt 
researches  have  almost  disproved  it.  See  U.  S.  Disp. ;  M^r.  and  ds 
L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 

Convolvulus  haUatus,  Cult.    Sweet  potato. 

This  valuable  plant  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent  in  this  State, 
and  great  use  is  made  of  the  root  as  an  article  of  food*    It  msjy 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  furnish  some  references  to  tbs 
various  sources  of  information  concerning  it  that  have  oome  in  oof 
way.    A  large  quantity  of  sago  called  ^^Bowen's  patent  sago,"  vtf 
made  in  Georgia  from  the  potato,  particularly  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  noAf 
Savannah.    The  roots  were  scraped  and  grated,  the  pulp  was  tiwa 
mashed  through  sieves,  and  the  deposited  flour  colle<^ed  and  dried 
in  pans  either  by  fire  or  sun  light.    See  Shec  Flora  OaroL   In  ^ 
State,  the  root  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  prepared  in  various  fonns. 
They  may  be  grated  when  raw  and  the  pulp  made  into  a  padding  > 
they  are  sometimes  eaten  roasted,  or  boiled,  in  which  state  with  iriMst 
flour  a  very  pleasant  bread  is  made  of  them.   On  the  plantati(»fl  tbcj 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  animals*    Mer.  and  de  L 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  205.  See  Depuy's  M^oiie  te 
la  culture  de  la  patate.   Bordeaux  1801 ;  Lelieur  de  Yille-siir  iree^ 
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M^m.  BUT  la  <)iiltiire'  dti  patate  et  du  maiSy  Farii^.  Gosse,  Cultuire  do 
la  patate  (BibUoth.  Univ.  de  Gen^ye,  iii.  1818);  Roberts'  Note  on  the 
Colture  of  the  Potato  in  the  M^m*  de  la  Soo.  Koj.  d'Agric.  1841 ; 

Sonthern  Agricnltnidst,  Charleston,  pamm. 

Htdkoleacsji. 

HydaroUa  quadrhahis*     Immersed  in   ponds;   collected  in  St, 
John's;  Fl.  July. 
.    A  bitter  principle  exists  in  this  genns. 

LOBELIACEiB. 

Lindlej  states  that  all  are  dangerous  or  suspicious,  in  consequence 
of  the  excessiye  acridity  of  their  milk* 

.   Lobelia  inflak^  L.   Indian  tobacco;  lobelia.     Grows  in  Spartan-* 
burg  and  Abbeville  dist's,  and  in  Georgia ;  Fl.  August. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  219;  U.  S.  Disp.  484;  Barton's  OoUec. 
86,  56;  Thacher's  IT.  S.  Disp.  267;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  88. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants,  well 
known  as  a  nauseating  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  possessing  some 
narcotic  power,  and  acting  particularly  on  the  bronchial  mucous 
membranes.  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  promotes  urine,  diaphore- 
sis, and  the  discharge  of  the  lochia;  used  ahio  in  convulsions  and 
palpitations  of  the  heart.  The  infusion  of  the  plant  is  stimulating 
io  the  throat,  and  is  largely  employed  in  asthma,  as  it  occasions  a 
copious  secretion  of  saliva  and  of  mucous  fluid:  ^'It,  however,  some* 
times  operates  vehemently  and  speedily  on  the  stomach."  Lind* 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  287 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  187 ; 
Chapman,  Bigelow,  and  Barton  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  active  and 
dangerous  plant.  Supplem.  to  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,, 
488;  Dr.  Noaoh,  of  Leipsic,  says  that  it  acts  specifically  on  the  ^^pneu- 
mogastric  nervous  system,"  and  consequently  possesses  such  a  re« 
markable  influence  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  In  (Geneva, 
also,  it  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  spasmodic  asthma.  See  the 
12th  Series  of  the  Joum.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pharmacie,  i.  454.  Dr. 
Elliotson  cured  two  cases  in  four  days  with  the  alcohoKc  tincture  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water.  It  has  been  found  in  Europe 
-very  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis,  aphony,  and  nervous  affections  of 
the  bronchia,  and  in  laryngitis  and  hooping  cough.  It  has  been 
administered  in  convulsions,  tetanus,  and  dance  of  St.  Guy.  M^r. 
Supplem*;  see  also  Lancet,  Feb.  28,  1888.    The  Indians  used  it 
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as  tobacco,  and  this  is  a  convenient  way  of  administering  it    Buft, 
de  empoisonnement  pratiqn^  par  les  Nfegres,   189 ;    Sigmond  ob 
the  properties  of  L.  inflata  and  syphilitica,  in  Jonm.  de  Ghim.  Mei 
ix.  587, 1883;  Glasgow  Med.  Joom.  May,  1828 ;  Bidanlt  de  Yillien^ 
notice  sur  Temploi  du  Lob.  inflat.  dans  Tasthme  et  comme  em^tiqoe, 
Kony.  Biblioth.  M^d.  v.  226.    Lobeline  has  been  extracted  from  it: 
Phil.  Jonm.  Pharm.  1884.    Dr.  Procter  found  it  also  to  contain  u 
odorons  volatile  principle,  a  peculiar  acid,  lobelic,  gum,  resin,  ixd 
oil,  lignin,  salts  of  lime,  potassa,  oxide  of  iron,  &;c. ;  Am.  Joam.  Phun. 
ix.  106,  xiii.  i.     It  has  been  used  as  an  enema  in  the  same  wtjtf 
tobacco,  and,  in  small  doses,  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  oe  uteri. 
Eberle  employed  it  with  success  in  a  case  of  strangulated  henk; 
he  considers  the  root  and  inflated  capsule  the  most  powerful  parte  of 
the  plant.    Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  xvii.  248.     Some  have  doubted 
whether  it  produces  its  effects  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco.    Br. 
Cutler,  who  introduced  it,  says  if  the  leaves  be  held  in  the  mootk, 
they  induce  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head,  with  agitation  s&d 
finally  nausea.    Both  Dr.  Randall  and  himself  found  it  very  effieir 
eious  in  asthma,  and  employed  it  as  a  speedy  expectorant  in  catanfc'- 
the  latter  did  not  observe  any  narcotic  effect  ensue  from  it  in  mod^ 
rate  doses.    In  New  England,  the  infusion  has  been  used  adna* 
tageously  in  leucorrhoea.    The  active  principle  is  extracted  by  water 
and  alcohol ;  x — ^xx  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves  will  act  as  tf 
emetic,  a  moiety  less  as  an  expectorant :  3ij  of  the  dried  plant  are 
added  to  one  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  of  which  one  teaspoonfU 
given  to  an  adult,  will  generally  bring  on  nausea  and  sometimei 
vomiting.     This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  prescribed  in 
asthma,  repeating  it  several  times  a-day,  and  desistmg  when  heid« 
ache  or  nausea  ensues.    Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  878 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bo^ 
i.  179;  Cutler,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  i.  484;  Schcepf,  128;  Man.  B6- 
port,  vi.;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  419;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  ii.  22.    Greit 
use  is  made  of  the  lobelia  in  this  State ;  the  steam  and  vegetabk 
practitioners  relying  on  it.     Obstinate  and  very  violent  eases  rf 
flatulent  colic,  which  the  tinctures  of  cardamom,  &o.  fail  to  relit^ 
we  know  to  be  immediately  dissipated  by  preparations  of  tluB  pisB^ 
See  Matson's  Yeg.  Pract.  and  Howard's  Imp.  Syst  Bot.  Med.  SSL 

LobeUa  typhUitiea,  L.  Mountains  of  Carolina  and  Geergi* ;  ^ 
September. 

Bart.  M.  Bot. ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  268.  In  the  Dem.  t^ 
de  Bot.  ii.  92,  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  acrid  and  purgative  plaot  ^^ 
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gn^rissont  de  la  y^role  en  bnvaBt  decoction  de  cinq  k  six  racines/* 
Am.  Herbal,  208.  The  Indians  employed  the  decoction  internally 
and  topically  for  Ines ;  they  commnnicated  their  opinion  of  its  yirtnes, 
in  this  respect,  to  Sir  W.  Johnson,  who  published  it  in  the  April 
No.  of  the  AmsBn.  Acad. ;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  177;  Ealm.  L.  0.;  Linn. 
Veg.  M.  Med. ;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  727.  Dr.  Wood,  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Disp.  486,  allows  its  emetic,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  properties, 
but  denies  it  any  value  in  syphilis.  Dr.  Chapman  states  that  it  is 
beneficial  in  dropsy.  It  is  less  powerful  than  the  L.  inflata,  but 
more  diuretic  and  diaphoretic ;  its  diuretic  effects  are  produced  by 
free  doses,  purging  or  Tomiting  as  it  is  augmented.  From  an  ana- 
lysis, by  M.  Boissel,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  fatty  butyraceoua 
matter,  sugar,  mucilage,  a  volatile  bitter  substance,  some  salts,  &o. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  188 ;  Des  Bois  de  Bochefort, 
Mat.  Med.  ii.  212 ;  Diet,  des  Drogues,  iii.  878.  For  analysis,  see 
Joum.  de  Pharm.  z.  628 ;  Kalm.  Description  du  Specifique  centre 
le  Mai.  Yenerien,  in  the  M6m.  de  TAcad.  de  Storck,  xii.  1750. 

Lobelia  eardinaliSj  L.  Cardinal  flower.  Grows  in  inundated 
soils,  roots  often  immersed ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  collected  in  St.  John's, 
Charleston  district ;  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbes ;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  268 ;  Drayton's  Views,  77 ;  tJ.  S.  Disp. 
486 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  187  ;  De  Candolle's  Essai, 
189 ;  Journ.  de  Pharm.  iii.  470 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  186 ;  Lind.  Nat. 
Syst.  Bot.  286 ;  GrifiBth's  Med.  Bot.  421.  This  plant  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  an  anthelmintic,  some  say  quite  as  efficient  as  the  pink- 
root.  (Spigel,  Maryland.)  Merat  says  it  is  employed  as  a  poison 
by  the  negroes  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 

CiNCHONACKS.    {The  Coffee  Tribe.) 

The  grand  features  of  this  order  are  powerful  febrifugal  proper- 
ties in  the  bark,  and  emetic  in  the  root.  Quinquina  represents  the 
first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second. 

Pmehneya  pubene,  Michz.  Georgia  bark.  ^^  Found  from  New 
River,  South  Carolina,  along  the  sea  coast  to  Florida."  Vic.  of 
Gha'ston.  Bach.  Named  in  honour  of  Gen.  C.  C.  Pinckney ;  Fl. 
June. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  267 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  1880 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1289 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  519 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  866.    Ii 
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was  Bliid  by  Michftnz^  in  his  N.  Am.  Sylm,  to  be  rerj  usefol  h 
intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Law,  of  Georgia,  cnred  six  out  of  seTea 
cases  with  it.  It  did  not  distress  the  stomach,  though  to  two  pa^ 
tients  3j  was  given  at  a  dose ;  Bj  is  the  usual  quantity  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Dr.  Farr  detected  a  considerable  amount  of  doh 
ehonine  in  it»  bat  was  prevented  from  completing  his  ezftminatioit 
The  attention  of  those  residmg  where  it  may  be  found  is  invited  to 
it  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

MUehetta  repen9^  L.  Mitchella ;  partridge  berry.  Yic.  of  Cha'i- 
ton ;  grows  in  shady  swampy  lands ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  FL 
May. 

.  EIL  Bot^  Med.  Notes,  199.  An  infiision  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
is  used  in  dysuria ;  its  diuretic  powers,  however,  not  being  of  any 
importance.     The  fruit  is  slightly  acid,  and  is  edible. 

Cephalanthiis  oeeidentalis.  Button  bush.  Grows  along  nvakti 
in  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's.  Specimens  from  Axk&L 
Vic.  of  Oha'Ston ;  PL  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  187 ;  Drayton's  View,  62 ;  Mer.  and  de  L 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  176 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  376.  The  decoction 
has  been  used  in  palsy.  Elliott  states  that  the  inner  bark  of  the 
root  is  frequently  employed  in  obstinate  coughs.  Merat  notices  it 
as  an  anti-venereal. 

Caprifoliacbjs.    ( The  Eoney-%uckle  Tribe.) 

Independently  of  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  these  plants,  as- 
tringent and  purgative  properties  are  possessed  by  some  of  them. 

Trio%teum  perfoliatum^  Linn.  Fever  root ;  wild  ipecacuanha;  wild 
coffee ;  horse  gentian. 

Bart.  M.  Bot.  i.  59  ;  Barton's  Collect  29 ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes, 
k  271;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  91;  Baf.  Med.  Fl.  L  59;  Griffitii, 
Med.  Bot.  358.  This  plant  acts  as  a  gentle  but  certain  cathartie» 
particularly  when  combined  with  calomel,  when  its  operation  is  al- 
most as  marked  as  that  of  jalap.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  also  emetic, 
the  leaves  and  stalks  proving  less  powerful.  To  produce  its  catkartis 
effect,  Bigelow  finds  a  somewhat  larger  dose  than  that  of  aloes  or 
jalap  necessary,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  ig^ 
BAfinesque  says  the  leaves  are  also  diaphoretic ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Pr.  Muhlenberg  l^at  the  hard  seeds,  properly  prepared,  are  a  p^ 


cnbstiiitte  for  coffee.  Randilly  in  his  eommnnieatibn  to  the  Liimseian 
Society,  asserts  that  water  extracts  its  virtaee  best ;  but  it  is  now 
recommended  to  b^  treated  with  alcohol.  The  dose  as  a  purge  is 
grs.  z — ^xv  of  the  extract,  and  zk — jax  of  the  powdered  root. 

TriosHum  anguHifoliumy  laiin.  Qrows  in  South  Carolina.  Dr. 
OSnker's  weed. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  858.  Possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  T.  perfoliatum. 


Lonicera8empervtren$y  Ait.  and  T.  and  Gr, 
Vaprifoliumj  EIL  Sk« 


Woodbine.  Grows 
in  wet  swamps ;  monb 
abundant  in  lower 
country;  vie.  of  C; 
coll.  in  St.  John's; 
I^Fl.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet*  de  M.  Med.  iv.  143.  The  plant  is  not 
much  used  in  medicine.  The  syrup  made  of  the  leaves  is  given  in 
asthma,  and  in  angina  tonsillaris.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  L. 
caprifolium  of  Linn,  are  styptic  and  acrid ;  the  flowers  diuretic; 
the  latter,  in  decoction,  calm  the  pain  of  colic  (coliques  ou  tran- 
ebees)  followixig  childbirth* 

DierviUa  trifida^  Moench.  and  T.  and  G.  C      Bush   honeysuckle. 
'^        Oanademis^  Ell.  Sk.  Muhl.       <  Grows  in  the  mount- 
Lonieera  diervUla^  Linn.  I  ains  of  S.  C. ;  Fl.  June* 

Dem.  ]^l6m.  de  Bot.  iii.  654.  The  leaves  possess  a  narcotic  prin- 
ciple, inducing  nausea,  and  are  recommended  as  a  gargle  in  catarrhal 
angina.  The  decoction  calms  the  pain  attending  the  disease ;  taken 
largely,  it  causes  stupor  and  catalepsy. 

Sambueus  OanadennSj  Linn.  Elder.  Grows  abundantly  in  South 
Carolina  along  fences,  and  in  rich,  damp  soils ;  diflfiised ;  Fl.  June. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  248 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  404 ;  Drayton's 
View,  65;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  825;  U.  S.  Disp.  625 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med. 
428;  Oullen,  Mat.  Med.  iL  684;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
vi.  196 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  864.  '^  The  leaves  are  fetid,  emetic^ 
and  a  drastic  purgative."  The  plant  acting  in  the  same  way  as 
die  European  species,  the  8.  nigra;  the  leaf  buds  also  operating  as  a 
powerful  purgative.  The  flowers  are  excitant  and  sudorific,  and  are 
used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  as  a  disoutient.    The  inner  bark  is 
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a  hydragogae  oathartio  and  emetio,  acting  well  in  dropsj,  and  as  an 
alterative  in  yarioos  cbronio  diaeases.  The  purgation^  which  resnlli 
from  ita  employment,  is  sometimes,  however,  too  severe.  The  bcrriei 
are  diaphoretic  and  apment,  and  are  used  as  a  remedy  in  rhemnaSic 
goat  and  syphilitic  affections ;  the  juice  of  these,' dilated  with  water, 
famishes  a  cooling  and  valuable  laxative  drink.  This*  plant  is  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  domestic  practice  in  this  State,  for  tii€ 
purposes  severally  referred  to  above. 

GoMPOsrrjE. 

These  embrace  four  orders,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  l»t- 
temess,  which,  in  the  different  sections,  is  variously  combined, — ^ia 
the  order  Asteracese,  it  assumes  a  particular  character,  being  nnited 
with  a  resinous  principle ;  in  the  GynaracesB,  this  bitterness  depends 
npon  the  mixture  of  extractive  with  a  gum,  which  is  sometimes 
yielded  in  great  abundance;  the  Ghichefacese  are  characterised  bys 
juice,  which  is  milky,  bitter,  astringent,  and  narcotic* 

Vemonia  anguMtifolia^  Mx.  Grows  in  the  pine  lands  in  low 
country;  collected  in  St.  John's;  FL  July. 

The  root  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  South  Carolina  as  a  reme^ 
for  the  bite  of  serpents.  It  is  also  considered  by  them  to  Im 
aphrodisiac. 

• 

Liatris  %quarro%a^  W.  Grows  in  pine  lands;  collected  in  St 
John's;  Richland  dist.;  vie.  of  Oha'ston. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1273 ;  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  v.  419.  <'  Y  sont 
usit^es  centre  la  morsure  des  serpens."  Mer*  and  de  L.  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  iv.  97. 

Liatris  acariosaj  W.  Grows  in  pine  lands;  vie.  of  Cha'ston; 
PI-  July. 

U.  S.  Bisp.  1278,  Appendix.  It  is  employed  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
as  a  gargle  in  sore  throats 

« 

Liatris  spicatOj  W.    Grows  in  wel^  pine  lands ;  collected  in  St 
John's,  Charleston  district;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 
.    U.  S.  Disp^  1272.     One  of  the  ''  rattlesnake's  masters."     Dr. 
Barton  said  that  all  the  tuberous^ooted  Liatres  were  active  pla&ta 

.   £upatarium  peffoliutumy  lion.    Thoroughwort;  boneset  Grows 
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itk  damp  soils ;  diffused ;  Ricbland  dist* ;  common  in  low  country ; 
Fl,  July. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  i.  387^  and  ii.  435 ;  Bell's  Pract. 
Diet.  197;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  803;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and 
Therap.  889  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  216 ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med. 
ii.  216 ;  Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  445 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  819 ;  Ed.  and  Yar. 
Mat.  M^d.  197 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  84 ;  Thacher's  Am.  Disp. 
217 ;  Am.  Med.  Record,  iii.  831 ;  Barton's  Essay  to  Mat.  Med.  28 ; 
Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  315 ;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  121 ;  Gnthrie, 
}n  Annal.  of  Med.  iii.  408  ;  Anderson's  Inaug.  Thesis,  New  York  ; 
M&*.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  177 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  271 ; 
Shec.  Flora  Carol.  549 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  183 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  253.  A  warm  infusion  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  sudorific,  and 
diaphoretic  ;  employed  cold  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  prescribed  with  advantage  in  rheumatism,  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, catarrhs,  dropsy,  and  in  the  influenza  which  prevailed  at  the 
North,  and  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Rush:  he  also  used  it  with 
great  success  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1798 ;  and  Dr.  Chapman  found 
it  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  epidemic  called  the 
^^break  bone  fever."  Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  made  much  use  of  it 
in  the  ship,  or  typhus  fever.  See  note  to  Graves  and  Gerhard,  Am. 
ed.  This  plant  is  extensively  employed  among  the  negroes  on  the 
plantations  in  this  State  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in  colds  and 
fevers,  and  in  the  typhoid  pneumonia  so  prevalent  among  them.  In 
a  few  cases,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  we  have 
found  this  and  the  seneka  snake  root  (Polygala  senega)  conve- 
nient and  useful  prescriptions  in  this  disease ;  the  latter,  with  tartar 
emetic  solution,  to  promote  expectoration ;  and  the  former,  with  flax- 
seed tea,  as  a  stimulant  diaphoretic,  combining  them  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  when  it  has  assumed  the  typhoid  form«  From  its  action 
on  the  capillaries,  it  has  been  recommended  in  chronic  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Barton  said  it  possessed  no  power  in  this  respect ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  ZoUickoffer  it  has  proved  eminently  successful  in 
tinea  capitis,  given  in  combination  with  cremor  tartar.  See  GrifiBth, 
Med.  Bot.  391.  In  the  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.,  1846,  it 
is  reported  to  have  been  given  with  benefit  in  asthma.  Echo  du 
Monde  Savant,  16 ;  Janvier,  1845.  The  infusion  of  the  roots  and 
leaves  is  usually  preferred,  of  which  ii — ^iii  may  be  taken  several 
times  a-day ;  of  the  root,  in  powder,  the  dose  is  gr.  xxx. 

JEupatorium  purpureum^  L.    Purple  thorough  wort ;  gravel  root. 
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We  bave  a  specimen  from  Abbeville  distriot  from  Mr.  Reed  ;  Kuk- 
land  diet. ;  collected  in  St.  Jobn's,  Cbarleston  district ;  grows  ii 
damp  or  inundated  soils ;  vie.  of  Gba'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  819  ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  iii.  177.  It 
is  said  to  operate  as  a  diuretic  ;  and  it  is  one  of  tbe  popular  reoe- 
dies  for  calculus,  probably  possessing  properties  somewhat  simflar  to 
those  of  the  Eup.  perf. 

JEupatorium  teuertfolium,  W.  and  T.  and  G.  I     g  .       j|    .     qJ 

verbemefol^ym,  EIL  Sk-  \  j^^,^ .  ^  "J^ 

Micbaux,  Flora  Amer.  ii.  98  ;  U.  S.  Disp.  819.  This  is  tonic,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  aperient.  A  popular  remedy  in  intermittoitB. 
See  tbe  obserrations  of  Dr.  Jones,  of  Georgia.  It  may  be  substitvfted 
in  some  cases  for  tbe  Eup.  perfol. 

Eupatorium  rotundifolmmj  L.  Grows  in  dry  pine  barrens ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  Gba'ston ;  Richland  Dist. ;  TL 
July  and  Aug. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M6d.  iii.  177 ;  Joum.  Q4n.  de  Med. 
zzzvi.  111.  Tbe  infusion  is  said  to  be  useful  in  consumption.  See 
Dr.  Mitchell's  letter. 

Aiter  tartifolitUy  Mx.  Mouse  ear.  "Vic.  Gba'ston ;  grows  is 
dry  pine  barrens ;  collected  in  St.  John's. 

This  plant  has  some  reputation  in  domestic  practice  in  this  State 
as  a  diuretic.  We  have  noticed  the  summit  generally  oorered  wA 
little  insects. 

Aiter  eordifolium.    Grows  in  rich  lands ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  887.    It  possesses  antispasmodic  |Nropertiea 

Erigeron  Oanadenfej  L.  Colt's  tail;  flea  bane.  Common  in 
damp  sandy  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  Gba'ston ;  Richland^ 
Gibbes ;  Fl.  July. 

Boyle,  Mat.  Med.  447;  Matson's  Yeg.  Pract.  866;  U.  S.  Diq»> 
816;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  140;  Joum.  de  Bot 
448 ;  et  des  Pharm.  214 ;  Goxe,  Am.  Disp.  268 ;  Chriffith,  Uel 
Bot.  896 ;  D^m.  tlem.  de  Bot.  200 ;  Raf.  Med.  Fl. 

This  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  diuretic,  and  astringent,  employed  witk 
marked  success  in  dropsy  and  diarrhoea ;  it  is  much  used  by  tbe  YCg^ 
table  practitioners  in  tbe  latter  disease ;  they  gite  a  teaeupfiil  of  the 
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infusion  of  the  herb  in  hot  water  every  ^o  hours ;  when  chewed,  it 
relieves  cholera  morbus.  Dr.  Depuz  found  it  useful  in  these  dis- 
eases. See  his  observations,  quoted  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.  816.  He  found 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  volatile  oil  among  its  constituents,  from 
"whence  its  beneficial  action  in  the  diseases  specified  may  be  inferred. 
An  infusion  of  the  powdered  flowers  is  antispasmodic,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  hysterical  and  nervous  afiections.  The  oil  obtained  from 
the  plant  possesses  extraordinary  styptic  properties.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  grs.  xxx — 5j- 

Erigeron  PTiiladelphicum^  L.  Non.  Ell.  Common  in  pastures ;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  253 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  587  ;  Royle,  Mat. 
Med.  447 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  i.  234 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  317.  It  is  diuretic, 
without  being  offensive  to  the  stomach.  Fr.  Elems.  81.  In  great 
repute  as  a  remedy  in  calculus,  and  in  nephritic  diseases.  It  was  a 
favourite  prescription  in  Philadelphia,  in  dropsy,  and  Dr.  Wistar 
recommends  it  in  hydrothoraz  complicated  with  gout. 

Srigeron  strigosum^  Muhl.    Grows  in  sandy  soils ;  vie.  Cha'ston. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  896.  It  is  similar  in  properties  to  the  E.  an- 
nuum,  a  favourite  diuretic  in  the  dysuria  of  children — used  by  Physick 
and  Dewees  in  painful  micturition  dependent  on  nephritis.  This 
also  yields  a  styptic  oil  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  E.  Canadense. 

Urigeron pusilum.     Grows  in  pastures  and  cultivated  soils;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's;  Fl.  June. 
U.  S.  Disp.  816. 

Solidago  odora^  Ait.  Golden  rod.  Grows  in  rich  soils,  among 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  upper  districts,  ace.  to  Ell.  Collected 
in  St.  John's  also ;  Fl.  Oct. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  437;  U.  S.  Disp.  679 ;  Big.  Am. 
Med.  Bot.  i.  189.  An  aromatic,  moderately  stimulant,  and  carmina- 
tive plant,  and  like  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  diaphoretic  in 
warm  infusion.  It  is  used  to  allay  pain  from  flatulence,  lessen  nau- 
sea, and  cover  the  taste,  or  correct  the  operation,  of  irritating  or  un- 
pleasant medicines.  Merat  states  that  the  infusion  is  also  employed 
as  an  astringent  in  dysentery,  and  in  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 
Joum.  G^n.  de  Mdd.  xxzvi.  3.  When  the  leaves  are  subjected  to 
distillation,  a  very  aromatic  volatile  oil  collects,  and  an  essence 
may  be  made  by  dissolving  this  in  proof  spirits.  This  will  also  stop 
VOL.  n. — 51 
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▼omiting,  and  correct  the  taste  of  medicineSy  even  laQdannm 
castor  oil ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  897,  observes  that  it  is  ralaable  ia 
allaying  the  pain  from  headache,  externally  applied.  It  is  muck 
used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  Bigelow  thinks  it  will  entirely  rap- 
plant  more  expensire  articles.  According  to  Pmrsh,  the  dried  floiren 
are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  substitute  for  tea. 

Solidago  sempervirem^  L.  Narrow-leaf  golden  rod.  Grows  in 
wet  lands ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston  ;  Fl.  September. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  yi.  437.  Very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  wounds. 

BaecKartB halimifolia^li.  Sea  myrtle;  consumption  weed.  Grows 
along  the  sea  coast ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  it  is  found  in 
abundance ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  October. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  256.  This  plant  is  of  undoubted  value,  and  of 
very  general  use  in  popular  practice  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  pal- 
liative and  demulcent  in  consumption  and  cough ;  we  have  frequently 
seen  it  used  with  advantage,  and  have  often  heard  those  employing  it 
confess  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  root 
may  be  drunk  several  times  a  day.  It  is  slightly  mucila^nous  to 
the  taste.  No  analysis  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  we  can  leazn. 
Shecut  states  that  the  '^  bark  is  said  to  exude  a  gum  so  much  resem- 
bling honey,  as  to  attract  bees  in  great  numbers."  This,  like  many 
others  of  our  indigenous  plants,  possessed  of  unequivocal  utility,  is 
unnoticed  by  the  dispensatories  and  other  works. 

Pterocaulon  pyenottaehyum.  Grows  abundantly  in  dry  pine 
barrens ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  824.  Much  use  is  made  of  this  plant  in 
St.  John's,  Berkley,  as  an  alterative ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  decided  value.  It  is  well  known  as  the  blackroot  of  the  negroes. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  is  given  several  times  a  day. 

Xanihium  Hrumariumy  L.  Burr ;  burdock.  Grows  abundantly 
in  cultivated  lands  ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  of  CHia's* 
ton ;  Richland,  Gibbes ;  Fl.  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  970 ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  iv. 
183.  It  has  been  used  in  scrofula*  The  only  works  in  wfaidi  w^ 
have  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  it  are  the  Dem.  £]eia.  <i« 
Bot.  iii.  91,  where  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  astringent,  the  aeeds 
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diuretic,  and  the  expressed  juice  useful  in  affections  of  the  bladder, 
And  as  an  auxiliary  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm.  Also  in 
Linnaeus,  Vegetable  Mat.  Med.  172,  according  to  which,  it  is  found 
1>eneficial  in  herpes,  and  in  erysipelas ;  hence,  we  may  infer  that  it  has 
at  any  rate  some  power  as  an  alterative.  Its  leaves  afford  a  yellow 
dye.  No  use  is  made  of  it  in  South  Carolina,  so  far  as  we  can  as* 
certain.  The  plant  is  considered  a  nuisance  by  farmers,  as  the  burs 
get  entangled  in  the  wool  of  sheep,  from  which  they  are  with  difGi- 
culty  removed. 

Verbesina  Virginiea^  Linn.  Grows  along  fences ;  collected  in 
St.  John's;  Richland  district;  Fl.  July. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  880.  The  root,  in  decoction,  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  sudorific. 

AmhroBia  artemistsefoUa^  W.     Grows  in  cultivated  lands  and  pas- 
tures ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  district. 
M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M«d.  i.  227. 

AmbroBta  trifida^  Linn. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  387.  "  A  plant  has  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Bobertson  (Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  xii.  382,  new  series),  which  appears 
to  be  this,  which  is  highly  beneficial  in  arresting  excessive  saliva- 
tion." 

Eclipta  erecta,  Linn.  T.  and  Gray.  (  Collected  in  St.  John's,  dry 
"       procumbensy  Ell.  Sk.  I  soils;  vie.  Cha'ston;  Fl.  July. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  887.    It  is  said  to  stain  the  hair  black. 

ffelianthus  ttiberosus.    Artichoke.    Cultivated  in  South  Carolina. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  Supplem.  1846,  351.  The  root 
washed  in  water,  and  given  to  animals,  will,  it  is  said,  produce 
tneteorism  (motorizations  mortelles).  Nouv.  Biblioth.  M^d.  viii. 
426. 

Anthemis.    See  Maruta. 

Marutacotula,J).C.,T.^niG.(    Wild  chamomile.    Growsindry 
Anthemis,  Ell.  Sk.  ]  ~^5  coUectedmSt.  John  s  Berk. 

I  ley ;  vie.  of  Cha  ston ;  Fl.  July. 
Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  741 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  i. 
741 ;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^d.  263 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  278 ;  Shec.  Flora 
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Carol.  171 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot«  398.  A  tonic,  diaphoretic,  vA 
emetic;  resembling  chamomile  in  its  effects,  to  which  it  is  folly  equal) 
but  more  nauseous.  It  is  one  of  our  most  useful  domestic  remedies^ 
and  is  given  in  numerous  diseases.  It  is  also  possessed  of  some  power 
as  an  antispasmodic.  Herat  mentions  it  as  a  substitute  for  assft- 
fetida,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  antihjsteric,  and  is  recommended 
in  rebellious  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Ashb j  speaks  of  it  as  a  prompt  and 
powerful  vesicant,  when  bruised  and  applied  to  the  surface  as  a  poul- 
tice. Barton  and  Rafinesque  had  conveyed  a  different  impression 
concerning  it.  Dr.  Ashby  adds  that,  unlike  blisters  caused  by  otis 
vegetable  irritants,  the  vesications  readily  heal.  Joum.  FhiL  CoD. 
Pharm. 

Achillea  millefolium,  L.     Milfoil ;  yarrow.     Grows  in  damp  rick 
soils  ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Julj. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1225,  Appendix ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  108 ;  Ed.  and 
Vav.  Mat.  M^d.  267 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  738 ;  Hoffmann,  "  De  pws- 
tantia  Remed.  Domest. ;''  Matson's  Yeg.  Pract.  299 ;  M^r.  and  de  It- 
Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  i.  22 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  91 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Sjst 
Bot.  253 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  180.     This  is  an  astringent  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhages.     The   Highlanders  made  as 
ointment  of  it  to  dry  up  wounds.     Linnaeus  informs  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Dalecarnia  mix  it  with  ale,  in  place  of  hops,  and 
think  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  an  intoxicating  quality.     Lightfoot's 
Flora  Scotica,  486 ;  Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.     A  tablespoonfnl  rf 
the  expressed  juice  will  arrest  spitting  of  blood;  and  it  is  also  valu- 
able as  an  astringent  in  dysentery.     Dr.  Buckwald  says  he  ezpe- 
rienced  great  benefit  from  the  plant  in  the  bleeding  piles.    StaU 
boasted  of  it  as  a  specific ;  and  the  great  Haller  asserts  that  the 
infusion,  taken  inwardly,  with  the  outward  application  of  the  leaves, 
cut  fine,  will  dissipate  dreadful  wounds,  cicatrizing  them  rapid!/* 
Stahl,  Diss,  de  Therap.;  Hoffmann,  "De  Pr»stant.  Remed."  W; 
Linnaeus,  Flora  Suec.  299.    Besides  the  astringent,  it  possesses  a 
mild  antispasmodic  tonic  power,  which  renders  it  beneficial  in  hjs- 
terical  affections,  and  in  leucorrhoea.     The  flowers  are  stronger  than 
the  leaves,  being  somewhat  similar  to  chamomile,  and  yielding,  by 
distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a  blue  colour.   Df* 
Grew  siys  it  resembles  contrayerva  in  its  effects.    Mer.  and  de  t- 
Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  Supplem.  1846,  p.  6.     See  Analysis  in  Bull  Je« 
Sci.  M^d.  de  F^rus,  xxii.  119,  and  xxvi.  253 ;  Soc.  de  Med.  B«" 
tanique  de  Londres,  1830.     It  is  asserted  that  this  plant  bs  & 
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marked  tonic  power  upon  the  bladder ;  it  is  employed  in  debility  of 
that  organ,  and  is  especially  useful  in  correcting  the  involuntary 
discharge  of  urine  in  children.  A  handful  of  the  leaves  is  infused 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  Siii  may  be  taken  by  an  adult  three 
times  a-day.  See  Culverwell's  treatment.  This  plant  might  be 
found  of  great  service  by  practitioners  residing  in  the  country. 

Ox-eyed  daisy; 
white  weed.  Nat. 
in  upper  districts ; 
^  coll.  in  St.  John's, 
Charleston  dist. ; 
vie.  of  Gha'ston; 
I^Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  394  ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  ii.  271 ; 
Nouv.  Joum.  de  Med.  v.  208;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  887.  It  is  vul- 
nerary  and  detergent.  D^m.  ^\4m.  de  Bot.  iii.  212.  In  Siberia, 
according  to  Dr.  Rehmann,  they  employ  the  plant  in  leucorrhoea.  It 
is  not  used  in  this  country.  Nouv.  Joum.  de  M^d.  v.  208.  Contraine 
states  that  it  is  a  certain  safeguard  against  fleas,  destroying,  or 
driving  them  off  in  a  short  time*    Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  viii.  234. 


Zeucanthemum  vulgarcy  Lam.  and  T.  and  G. 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum^  L. 


Antennarta  Margaritacea^  R.  B.  T.  and  G. 
Chnaphalium  margaritaceum^  L.  £11.  Sk. 


Cat-weed;  life  ever- 
lasting. Grows  among 
the  mountains  of  S. 
C. ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston. 
Bach.     Fl.  Sept. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1258.  It  is  employed  in  popular  practice  in  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  bowels^  and  is  externally  applied  as  a  fomentation  to 
wounds  and  bruises.     Schoepf  says  it  possesses  anodyne  properties. 

Gnaphalium  polycephdlum^  Mx.  Cat-foot.  Diffused  in  upper 
and  lower  country.  Grows  in  pastures ;  collected  in  St.  John's ; 
vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  August. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1258 ;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  275.  "  It  probably  pos- 
sesses little  medicinal  virtue."  A  popular  remedy  in  hemorrhagic 
affections,  and  as  a  fomentation  in  bruises  and  languid  tumours. 
The  infusion  is  employed  by  the  vegetable  practitioners  in  fever, 
influenza,  fluor  albus,  and  consumption.  Acting  probably  as  a  warm 
sudorific. 
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Arnica  nudicavlUy  Ell.  Grows  in  damp,  pine  barrens,  Tic  d 
Cha'ston,  Bach ;  Richland,  Gibbes. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  409.  It  is  supposed  that  diis  may  be  used  ai 
a  substitute  for  the  European  species,  the  A.  montana,  which  is  well 
known  as  a  powerful  plant,  possessing  stimulant  properties,  direetei 
with  peculiar  energy  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  It  also  pro* 
duces  an  emetic  and  cathartic  effect,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Ger* 
mans  in  paralysis,  amaurosis,  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

Senecio  aurev^^  Ell.  Sk.  Ragwort.  Mountains  of  S.  G. ;  FL 
July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1295.  It  is  said  by  Schoepf  to  have  been  a  fsvonrite 
vulnerary  with  the  Indians;  the  juice  of  the  plant  in  honey,  ortke 
seeds,  in  substance,  are  employed. 

Cnicu%  henedictusy  T.  and  G.  (^     *  *         ^„   .     _,     t  i^  . 

Centaurea  benedicta,  L.  ]  ^^^^^"""^  ^  ^^"; ^^  f  *•  ^""^  ^  "^ 

I  of  Cha  ston ;  Fl.  August 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Traits  de  Th^rap.  4c.  i.  253;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  2. 
408;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M^d.  179;  U.  S.  Disp.  196 ;  Le.  Mat  Mei 
i.  202;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot  34,  i.  14;  Ann.  de  Th^rap.  1843,  206; 
Bergii,  Mat  Med.  i.  747 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet  de  M.  M^d.  il  171; 
Thompson's  Steam  Pract. 

The  plant  is  emetic,  tonic,  and  febrifugal ;  5j  of  the  powder  of  ti»« 
flowers  in  wine,  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  is  said  to  be  invalnaUe 
in  anorexia,  weak  stomach,  impaired  by  irregularities  of  diet,  atony, 
jaundice,  and  tertian  fevers ;  Thorn.  Fam.  Herbal,  725 ;  D^m.  H^n. 
de  Bot.  iii.  115.     It  is  used,  also,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  in  gont 
Woodv.  loc.  cit.     A  decoction  "  possesses  marked  tonic  properties; 
a  large  dose  acting  as  an  emetic,  and  occasioning  a  plentiful  <W- 
charge  from  the  cutaneous  surface.     It  is  employed  as  a  febriftg* 
in  dyspepsia,  pleurisy,  and  chronic  peripneumony.     Woodville  8aj3 
the  extract  is  strongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  children ;  tw 
seeds  are  very  bitter,  and  may  be  used  with  the  same  intention  as 
the  leaves.     Rectified  spirits  extract  the  virtues  of  the  plant.   ^ 
watery  extract  appears,  also,  to  possess  the  emetic  principlo*   ^7 
keeping,  a  salt  is  produced  upon  the  surface  resembling  nitre.   ^ 
Hist,  des  Sc.  de  Berlin,  79 ;  and  Duncan's  Edinb.  New  Dispensa- 
tory. 

Of/nara  %colymus.    Jerusalem  artichoke ;  Ex.  cult. 
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We  call  attention  to  this  plant,  as  it  grows  luzuriantly  in  this 
State. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  Supplem.  1846,  234.  ''Dr. 
Montaine,  of  Lyons,  assures  us,"  remarks  M^rat, ''  that  each  year  he 
treats,  with  success,  a  large  number  of  fever  patients,  with  the  ex- 
tract of  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  pills."  Great  use  is  made  of  it  on 
the  plantations  in  this  State,  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic  in  dropsy ;  the 
leaves  are  steeped  in  rum,  of  which  a  wineglassful  is  administered 
three  times  a-day;  among  the  negroes  we  have  frequently  seen  it 
prescribed  with  advantage  in  this  way.  It  is  employed  also  in  jaun- 
dice, expressed  juice,  or  the  infusion,  being  used;  of  the  former,  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  may  be  given;  large  doses  purge.  We  also  use  the 
corollas  for  curdling  milk.  The  modern  Arabians  consider  the  root 
aperient,  and  class  the  gum  among  their  emetics.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Sot.  284 ;  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  i.  22.  Dr.  Gopeman,  Pharma- 
ceutist to  the  Hospital  at  Norfolk,  makes  a  favourable  report  on 
tlie  value  of  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  extract,  in  rheu- 
matism. See  London  Med.  Gazette,  1833 ;  from  extracts  in  Gazette 
M^d.  de  Paris,  13  Avril,  1833.  Dr.  Barry  first  employed  the  leaves 
in  chronic  jaundice,  and  Perroton,  of  Lyons,  also  administered  it 
firequently  in  the  same  disease.    Bevue  M^d.,  Nov.  1845. 

Dandelion.  Col- 
lected in  St.  John's, 
Berkley.  We  have 
observed  it  growing 
in    the    streets    of 

i 

Charleston  and  New 
lYork. 

Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  39;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  184;  Wil 
^on  Philip,  Diss.  Abdom.  Viscera;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  M.  M.  445 
Eoyle,  Mat.  Med.  453;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  401;  U.  S.  Disp.  706 
Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  396;  Brande,  Diet.  Mat.  Med.  and  Pharm.  v.  632 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  39,  t.  16;  De  Cand.  Prodromus,  vii.  45;  Ball 
Gar.  M.  M.  319 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  687 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet 
de  Mat.  Med.  iv.  87;  English  Physician,  by  Nich.  Culpepper,  Gent., 
Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,  p.  109. 

The  root  is  deobstruent,  cathartic,  and  diuretic.  "  Good  in  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  scirrhosities  of  the  liver,  stone  in  the  gall 
bladder,  ascites,  jaundice,  &c."  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  also  useful 
in  impetigo  and  itch;  the  doses  are  3j  of  the  juice,  and  3ij  of  the  de- 


Taraxaeum  dens-leonis,  Desf.  T.  and  Gray. 
Jjeontodon  Tarazacumy  Ell.  Sk. 
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coction.  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  677 ;  Dem.  !^Iem.  de  Botanique,  iS. 
169.  At  Gottingen,  the  roots  are  washed  and  substituted  for  coffee,  bj 
the  poorer  inhabitants ;  they  say  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
imported  article  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.     Murray's  Apparat 
Med.     Withering  mentions  that,  when  a  swarm  of  locusts  destroyed 
vegetation  on  the  Isle  of  Minorca,  the  inhabitants  subsisted  on  this 
plant.     The  great  Boerhaare  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of  it; 
and  Bergius  found  it  useful  in  derangement  of  the  biliary  apparstas, 
from  gall  stones,  &c.     Mat.  Medica,  Delius,  de  taraxaco  praesertim 
aqu8B,  &c.     Dr.  Mendelstaed  cured  black  jaundice  (Fict^  notr^ 
with  it.     Van  Swieten,  in  his  Comment.,  Zimmermann  and  Storek 
spoke  of  it  in  jaundice  and  hypochondriacal  affections.     Later  writ- 
ers have  confirmed  these  opinions  expressed  by  those  living  at  anea^ 
lier  period.     Dr.  Wood,  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.,  says  that  his  experience  m , 
derangements  of  the  biliary  secretions  has  been  decidedly  in  iis  faTOV, 
it  being  particularly  valuable  in  chronic  hepatitis.     Eberle  recom- 
mends it  in  chronic  cases  of  infantile  jaundice ;  "  Diseases  of  Ch3* 
dren."     Griffith,  in  his  Med.  Bot.  415,  alludes  to  its  use  in  deranged 
conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  connected  with  an  abnormal  state 
of  the  liver,  and  in  dropsical  effusions  arising  from  the  same  caose. 
In  habitual  costiveness,  dependent  on  a  want  of  due  biliary  secre- 
tion, it  acts  with  peculiar  benefit;  and,  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  actire 
remedies,  where  the  liver  is  indurated,  it  has  been  prescribed  with 
advantage.     It  has  been  employed,  likewise,  in  affections  of  the 
spleen,  uterine  obstructions,  chronic  cutaneous  disorders,  &c.   When 
its  diuretic  effect  is  desired,  it  is  advised  that  it  be  given  in  combi- 
nation with  supertartrate  of  potash.     This  plant  is  supposed  to  ha 
possessed  of  valuable  properties  as  an  alterative,  and  much  nse  ^ 
made  of  it  among  patients  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  those  affected 
with  diseases  of  the  skin.     We  have  seen  it  employed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  New  York  for  these  purposes,  constituting  an  important  in- 
gredient of  diet  drinks.     It  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  might  be 
found  of  much  service  to  practitioners  residing  in  the  country.   In® 
young  shoots  are  eaten  as  salad.     It  has  been  observed  that  the  flow- 
ers possess  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility;  for,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  summer  morning,  an  evident 
motion  of  the  filaments  is  perceptible.   See  MSS.  Lect.  of  Dr.  Hope- 
The  plant  should  be  gathered  in  the  summer,  and  early  in  to^ 
autumn.     An  analysis  of  it  is  found  to  contain  gum,  glnten,  J^^ 
men,  an  odorous  principle,  extractive,  caoutchouc,  a  pecnliar  bitter 
crystallizable  principle,  some  salts,  &;c.     The  decoction  madewi^ 
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Sij  of  the  root  of  a  whole  plant  to  two  pints  of  water,  boiled  to  on« 
half,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful ;  of  the  extract,  the 
dose  is  grs.  x — Sss;  the  latter  should  be  of  a  brown  colotir,  and  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water. 

LactiLca  elongatay  Muhl.  C  Wild  lettuce.  Damp  soils ;  coll. 
"       longifoliaj  Mx.       c  in  Charleston  dist. ;  Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  421 ;  Ann.  de  Thdrap.  ann.  1843 ;  Woody.  Med. 
Bot.  75-81 ;  see  L.  yirosa,  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iv.  10. 

It  is  said  to  act  as  an  anodyne,  and  to  produce  discharge  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  being  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  L.  virosa  of 
Europe  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  destitute  of  narcotic  power ;  see 
M.  Aubergier's  experiments. 

f  Gall  of  the  earth.  Grows 
Ifahaluifraseriy  D.  C.  and  T.  and  G.  J  in  damp  pine  lands;  coll.  in 
JPrenanthes  alha.  Ell.  Sk.  St.  John's;  Richland,  Prof. 

Gibbes;  vie.  of  Cha'ston. 

V. 

The  root  is  excessively  bitter ;  it  is  used  in  domestic  practice  in 
this  State  as  a  tonic ;  we  would  invite  further  examination. 

Sonchvs  oleracetiSj  L.  Common  sow  thistle.  Diffused ;  coll.  in 
St.  John's ;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  vi.  489.  It  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  stagnation  of  the  portal  circulation ;  according  to  some,  it  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  milk.  Fl.  Scotica,  428 ;  D^m.  Eldm.  de 
Bot.  iii.  177.  The  tender  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  some  coun- 
tries as  greens ;  they  are  of  a  cooling  nature,  are  applied  outwardly 
as  an  emollient  cataplasm,  and  are  found  serviceable  in  inflammatory 
swellings,  carbuncle,  &c.  The  flowers  open  at  6  A.  M.  and  close 
at  12  M. 

PLANTAGiNACBiB.     {The  Rib  Gross  Tribe.) 

The  herbage  slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 

Plantago  major.  Plantain.  Nat.  Coll.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley, 
near  the  San  tee  river;  we  have  also  observed  it  in  the  streets  of 
Charleston ;  Richland  district ;  Fl.  June. 

Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  71 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  232 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
1289,  App.;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Med.  135;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet, 
de  M.  Med.  v.  358 ;  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sc.  M^d.  xix.  127. 

The  leaves,  when  chewed,  tinge  the  saliva  red.     This  plant  was 
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a  popular  vulnerary  and  astringent,  once  in  great  repute.    It  ns 
also  highly  valued  for  its  efficacy  in  fevers.  Bergius,  however,  tested 
it  with  unfavourable  results.     We  are  informed  that  ^^  the  seeds  in 
milk  will  stop  a  dysentery."     Boerhaave  states,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the  feet  will  ease  the  pain 
and  fatigue  occasioned  by  walking,  and  that  the  whole  plant  ms 
esteemed  useful  in  healing  and  consolidating  ulcers  and  recent 
wounds,  and  as  a  dressing  for  blisters  and  sores.     A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  in  milk  was  employed  as  a  gargle  in  inflammation  of  tlw 
fauces,  and  a  collyrium  was  made  with  a  decoction  of  the  seeds. 
Thornton's  Fam.  Herb. ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. ;  Dem.  £l^m.  de  Bot 
85 ;  Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  102.    It  was  looked  upon  as  a  panacea  by  the 
ancients;  see  Pliny,  1.  26,  c.  11;  Gelsus,  lib.  iii.  c.  22;  Scultii 
Mat.  Med.  i.  112 ;  Boyle  de  Util.  Phil.  Nat.  U.  150 ;  Petzolat,  EpL 
Nat.  cur.  cent.  vii.  Obs.  x.  25.    It  was  formerly  carried  as  an  amulet. 
^'£n  fin,"  remarks  M^rat,  ^'on  a  porte  la  racine  des  plantauss  eo 
amulet  pour  gu^rir  ou  pr^venir  une  multitude  des  maladies."  Seethe 
Diet  de  M.  M^d.  Supplem.  1846,  567 ;  Rev.  Med.  Juin,  1837, 399. 
Dr.  Perret  communicated  to  the  Soc.  des  Sc.  Med.  de  Lausanne  i 
report  on  the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  root  in  various  mala- 
dies ;  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sc.  M^d.  xix.  127 ;  and  Desbois  says  he  has 
seen  the  good  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  leaves  in  scrofuloifi 
ulcers  and  in  indolent  tumours.    Mat.  Med.  ii.  254.    The  authors  of 
the  U.  S.  Disp.,  however,  refer  to  it  as  a  plant  of  feeble  power, 
allowing  it  to  be  refrigerant,  diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  somewhat 
astringent.     A  chemical  analysis  would  be  desirable,  as  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  narcotic  principle  exists  in  it. 

Plantago  lanoeolata^  Ph.  Ribwort;  snake  plantain.  Grows 
around  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  coll.  in  damp  meadows  in  St. 
John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  July. 

Fl.  Scotica,  ii.  1089.  It  possesses  properties  very  similar  to  the 
above.  The  Highlanders  attribute  great  virtue  to  the  leaves  ss  an 
ointment  for  healing  up  fresh  wounds. 

PLUMBAGiNACEiB.     {The  LeodwoH  Tribe.) 
This  order  embraces  plants  possessed  of  very  opposite  qualities » 
part  are  tonic  and  astringent,  and  part  acrid  and  caustic  in  ^ 
highest  degree. 

Statice  Kmoniumy  Torrey.  C     Marsh  rosemary.  G^^ 

"       Oaroliniana^  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.  (  on  the  sea  shore;  Fl.Sep^ 
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U.  S.  Disp.  680 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  251 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
568.  This  is  one  of  our  ^'  most  intense  and  powerful  astringents  ;"• 
much  used  in  New  England  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  catechu 
and  kino  are  applied.  A  large  dose  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  as  a  powerful  expectorant ;  it  also  possesses  considerable 
antiseptic  power.  Its  chief  popular  application  is  to  aphthous  and 
ulcerative  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Dr.  Balies,  of  Mas- 
sachusettSy  found  it  highly  serviceable  in  cjnanche  maligna:  he, 
used  a  decoction  of  the  roots  both  internally  and  locally,  and  these, 
beneficial  results  have  been  corroborated  by  others.  It  is  also 
given  with  advantage  in  S.  anginosa,  and  in  aphthous  fever  attend- 
ant on  dysentery,  where  bark  is  inadmissible.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  y.  Mott,  in  an  inaugural  thesis  spoken  favourably 
of  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  it  proved  serviceable  in  chronic  dysentery  after 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  subsided.  From  his  observations, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  Dr.  Edward  Parrish,  the  cold  infusion 
was  the  best  form.  Dr.  P.  found  it  to  contain  twelve  per  cent, 
of  tannin,  also  gum,  extract,  alkali,  &c.,  but  no  gallic  acid.  Am. 
Joum.  Pharm.  xiv.  116 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  625 ;  Am.  Joum.  by 
John  Stearnes,  281;  see  S.  limonium;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M. 
Med.  vi.  524.  It  was  regarded  as  an  astringent  in  the  time  of 
Pliny ;  lib.  xxvi.  28. 

Ehretiacejs. 

Meliotropium  Indicum,  Turnsole.  Michaux  found  it  at  the 
Eutaw  battle  ground,  St.  John's,  Berkley,  and  Mr.  Oemler  in  the 
Dutch  Fork,  in  Richland  district ;  Fl.  July. 

£11.  Bot. ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iii.  462.  It  has  been  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  headache.  See  Walkenaer,  "Voyage,"  xii.  469. 
It  is  used  in  Guinea  and  in  India ;  the  juice  is  applied  to  eruptive  sur* 
faces,  ophthalmias,  &c.  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.  ii.  414.  Bottboll^ 
after  Sprengel,  says  it  is  a  vulnerary  employed  in  some  countries  to 
arrest  flooding.     Hist,  de  la  M^d.  iv.  467;  Abbet,  Guyane,  i.  117. 

BoRAGiNACE^.     {The  Borage  Tribe.) 

Characterized  by  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  emollient  properties. 
Some  are  said  to  contain  nitre :  a  proof  of  which  is  shown  by  their 
frequent  decrepitation  when  thrown  on  the  fire.     (Lindley.) 

^       -  ,    .      ,    %r      f     Hound  tongue.      Grows  in 

Cfynogh»mm  amplextcaule,Ux.  I  ^^^^^  ^p^^^       ^j^j^^^   ^^^ 

Vxrgtmeum,  L.       (^  Charleston  districts ;  FL  June. 
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Shec.  Flora  Carol.  489.  According  to  Clayton,  the  root  is  as- 
tringent, and  is  administered  in  diarrhoea.  The  leayes  intoxictte 
when  smoked  as  tobacco.  According  to  Griffith,  it  is  stated  that  tk 
root  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  comfrey ;  Med.  Bot.  500. 

Lamiacbji  or  Labiate.    {The  Mint  Tribe.) 

These  do  not  contain  a  single  unwholesome,  or  even  suspidou 
species ;  their  tonic,  cordial,  and  stomachic  qualities  are  dae,  a^ 
cording  to  Lindley,  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  yolatile  oil,  and 
a  bitter  principle. 

Mentha  tenuis.     American  Spearmint ;  Cult. 

It  is  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  said,  by  Culpepper,  to  be  also  u 
aphrodisiac.  English  Physician,  by  Nich.  Culpepper,  Gent.,  StndeDl 
of  Physic  and  Astrology,  p.  214.  It  is  considered,  by  the  steam  and 
regetable  practitioners,  a  specific  in  allaying  nausea  and  yomituig* 
Thompson's  Practice,  and  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  286. 

Lt/copu8  UuropeuSj  Eat.  M.  r  Water  horehound.  Nat.  in  damp 
"  angii8tifolitC8  and  <  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  tic- 
"       sinuatus,  Ell.  Sk.    i  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  25 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  437 ;  Mfr.  and  de  L 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  168  ;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  250 ;  Milne,  M 
Bot.  84.  This  is  reputed  to  give  an  indelible  stain  to  whatererit 
touches.  Hoffmann  says  the  gipsies  use  it  to  disguise  themeelfes* 
It  has  been  highly  spoken  of  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  iDt«^ 
mittent  fevers ;  Prof.  Re,  of  Turin,  declares  that,  in  doses  of  Sij  ^ 
the  dried  plant,  the  most  obstinate  intermittents  were  removed. 
BroflSero  says  it  is  astringent.  See  Letter  (in  French)  on  the  pro- 
perties of  L.  Europeus  in  allaying  fever.  Dr.  Broffiero's  liot^  ffl 
the  Repertorio  Medico-Chirurg.  882,  and  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  505. 
It  is  employed  by  the  vegetable  practitioners  in  diarrhoea,  atomc 
conditions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  as  a  cleansing  wash  for  sores. 
We  would  invite  attention  to  this  and  the  following,  which  are  ea«3y 
obtained. 

Lycopu%  VirginictiSy  Mich.  Bugle  weed ;  Virginian  Lycopus- 
Diffused ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Kck- 
land  district ;  Fl.  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  ii.  168.  It  has  been  admiiA- 
tered  internally  with  great  success  in  hemorrhage  and  h»mopt]fi^> 
and  in  phthisis  it  lessens  the  force  of  the  circulation.    In  tkew>' 
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eases  first  mentioned,  Dr.  Silliman  verifies  the  results  obtained  by 
liinstej,  20  persons  having  tried  it  with  benefit,  in  internal  hemor- 
rhage. Drs.  Porter  and  Winkoop  also  report  cases  in  which  they 
have  employed  it  with  success.  See  Joum.  des.  Sc.  Med.  154. 
According  to  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  it  is  a  mild  narcotic.  Drs. 
Pendleton  and  Rogers,  of  New  York,  obtained  favourable  efiects  from 
it  in  incipient  phthisis,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  See  New 
York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  i.  179 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  486 ;  Raf.  Med. 
Fl.  11.  As  a  direct  sedative,  it  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  quieting  irritation,  and  allaying  cough.  Prac- 
titioners, observes  Griffith  (Med.  Bot.  505),  are  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  it  is  an  important  addition  to  the  Mat.  Med.  It  appears 
to  act  like  digitalis  in  abating  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  its  use, 
however,  not  being  attended  with  the  disagreeable  symptoms  some- 
times accompanying  the  employment  of  the  latter.  An  infusion 
may  be  given  <id  libitum^  made  with  one  ounce  of  the  herb  mace- 
rated in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  It  imparts  a  black  color  to  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk.  This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  lower  coun- 
try of  S.  C. 

Salvia  lyrata^  L.  Cancer  weed.  Grows  in  shady  rich  lands ; 
collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  Richland  district,  Gibbes; 
Fl.  June. 

£11.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  31.  "  The  fresh  radical  leaves  of  the 
plant,  when  bruised  and  applied  to  warts,  generally  destroy  ihem  :" 
continue  the  application  for  a  day  or  two,  and  renew  it  every  twelve 
hours.  The  leaves  of  the  Hieracium  gronovii  are  also  applied  in 
this  way. 

Salvia  afficinalis.     Sage.     Ex.  cult. 

Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^d.  268;  Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd. 
vi.  191.  This  is  a  warm  aromatic,  and,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Ellinger,  is  possessed  of  marked  antispasmodic  power :  it 
strengthens  the  circulatory,  cutaneous,  and  digestive  functions; 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  has  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  cephalic  organs  (see  M^rat,  and  authors),  prescribed  as  a  sto- 
machic, and  in  catarrhal  and  cellular  infiltration,  and  used  as  a  gargle 
in  mucous  angina,  and  fungous  ulcers. — '^Cur  moriatur  homo  cui 
salvia  crescit  in  horto,"  became  an  adage,  so  much  confidence  was 
formerly  reposed  in  the  plant. — Its  reputation  is  most  extensive  in 
domestic  practice,  the  warm  infusions  being  given  as  a  sudorific,  and 
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in  promoting  tbe  menstrual  discharge.  The  plant  is  said  to  hn 
great  power  in  resisting  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.  Ts 
Swieten,  Com.  ii.  870;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  It  is  thought  to  haw 
ft  remarkable  efficacy  in  stopping  night  sweats,  infused  in  wine  or 
spirits,  and  this  opinion  was  sustained  by  Quarin;  Methodus  Hedeni 
87.  Baron  Van  Swieten  also  found  it  efficacious  in  restraining  tk 
inordinate  flow  of  milk,  after  weaning  children.  In  the  EngU 
Physician,  p.  295,  the  quaint  author,  Nic.  Culpepper,  Gent.,  Stndoit 
in  Physic  and  Astrology,  mentions  it  as  an  aphrodisiac.  "Helped 
Conception,  and  hinders  Miscarriage."  ^^ Jupiter  claims  this,  aul 
bids  Me  tell  You  it  is  good  for  the  Liver  and  to  breed  Blood."  !Dw 
Essential  oil  deposits  camphor  in  abundance,  hence  employed  tf  t 
friction  in  rheumatism,  paralysis,  kc;  Joum.  de  Pharm.  x^  574. 

Monarda  punctata^  L.  Dotted  monarda;  horse-mint;  origaniia. 
Orows  in  rich  and  damp  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's,  where  it 
is  found  abundantly;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  Richland  district;  FI.  Aif. 

Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  802;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  30; 
U.  S.  Disp.  462 ;  Am.  Med.  Record,  ii.  496;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Mei 
860;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  444;  Bull  des  ScL  M^de 
Ferns,  xi.  802.  This  is  another  of  our  very  aromatic  indigenous  plaBt>» 
possessing  stimulant  and  carminative  powers,  and  regarded  as  a  Teiy 
popular  emmenagogue  among  those  residing  in  this  country.  ^ 
French  authorities  speak  favourably  of  it;  an  aromatic  oil  ifl  ob- 
tained from  this ;  and  the  infusion  of  the  leaves,  recent  or  dried,  ii 
very  efficient  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting  in  bilious  fevers.  Dr* 
Chapman  mentions  cases  of  long-standing  deafness  cured  by  the  A 
rubbed  on  the  head  as  a  counter-irritant.  It  was  used  in  caseB  of 
this  description,  and  in  many  diseases,  by  Dr.  Atlee  of  Philadelphia; 
see  his  Essay ;  among  other  affections,  in  hemiplegia  and  paraljtie 
diseases,  in  the  sinking  state  of  epidemic  typhus,  in  cholera  inl!uituB) 
where  there  is  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  mania  k  pota;  sooe- 
times  employing  a  liniment  (see  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii* 
805);  and  sometimes  the  undiluted  oil  rubbed  on  the  parts.  T^ 
oil  is  of  an  amber  colour  approaching  to  red,  and,  if  ezposod  to  • 
great  degree  of  heat,  leaves  a  beautiful  straw-coloured  eamphor! 

Thymui  vulgairi%.    Ex.  cult,  in  S.  C. 
A  well-known  warm  aromatic. 

Collinsonia  Oanadensts.     Gravel  root;   horseweed;  knot  vc^t 
Canadian  collinsonia.    Grows  in  the  mountains  of  S.  C;  FlSep^ 
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The  root  is  used  in  colic  from  lochitil  discharge ;  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med. 
9.  "The  infusions  of  the  bruised  root  in  cider  cured  several  alarm- 
ing cases  of  dropsy."  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  482,  and  Mease's  Domest. 
Encycl.  ii.  177.  Dr.  Wood  says  it  possesses  tonic,  astringent,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic  powers;  the  root  in  substance,  eyen  in  small  doses,  is 
said  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  produce  Tomiting;  the  actiye  prin- 
ciple is  volatile,  so  that  it  is  best  employed  in  the  fresh  state.  The 
decoction  is  efficacious  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  leucorrhoea,  gravel, 
dropsy,  &c.,  and  as  a  cataplasm  to  internal  abdominal  pains.  XT. 
fl.  Disp.  1248.  M^rat  says,  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  ii.  364,  that,  in 
America,  it  merits  the  name  all-heal  (gu^rit  tout),  having  the  pro- 
perties referred  to  above.  Drs.  A.  French  and  Beers  speak  highly 
of  it  in  pains  of  the  bladder,  in  ascites,  and  dropsy  of  the  ovaries; 
given  also  as  a  powerful  tonic  in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  and  in 
leucorrhoea:  the  contused  leaves  are  applied  to  bruises,  lividi ties  (les 
meurtrisseurs),  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  as  an  application  to  erup- 
tions produced  by  the  poisonous  sumachs.  (See  Rhus.)  The  plant, 
l>y  chemical  analysis,  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  extractive  matter, 
and  a  colouring  principle.  Of.  eit  See  also  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Linn, 
de  Paris,  v.  508.  In  his  late  work,  Griffith  (Med.  Bot.  513)  states 
that,  externally,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  friction  in  rheumatism. 
See  account  of  it  by  Dr.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Ann.  Linn.  Soc. 
Dr.  H.  thinks  the  infusion  should  be  made  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a 
close  vessel.  The  best  preparation  is  supposed  to  be  the  essential 
oil,  which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  tonic,  given  with  benefit  in  low 
fevers,  exhaustion  of  the  forces,  &c. 

This  plant  certainly  merits  farther  notice. 

ColKnsoma  anisata.     Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  515. 
It  possesses  an  odour  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  aniseed,  having 
the  properties  of  the  0.  Ganaden. 

OolKnsonia  seabra.  Rough-leaved  collinsonia.  Collected  in  St. 
John's,  in  shaded  soils ;  Fl.  June.  ' 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  864.  It  is  possessed  of  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  the  C.  Ganaden.  Tonic,  astringent,  and 
diuretic.     See  C.  Ganaden. 

Cunila  marianay  Mx.  Dittany ;  Maryland  cunila.  Grows  in  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina ;  Richland,  Prof.  Gibbes. 

Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  175 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  ii.  517 ; 
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Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  276  ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  127.  The  infii- 
Bion  forms  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink ;  it  is  diaphoretic,  ini 
is  employed  in  fevers  and  colds. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides^  Porsh.  Pennyroyal ;  tickweed.  Groin  in 
the  upper  districts,  and  among  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Disp.  366 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  ii.  165 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst  276, 
and  Flora  Med.  491 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  508  ;  Raf.  Med.  FL  i 
281 ;  Bart.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  165.  A  gently  stimulant  aromttie, 
given  in  flatulent  colic,  and  sick  stomach ;  also,  as  a  stimulant  dit- 
phoretic  in  catarrhs  and  rheumatism.  The  warm  infoBion  is  a  ocm- 
venient  and  useful  prescription,  which  is  largely  employed  in  popohr 
practice,  in  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge.  It  is  said  that  tiM 
plant,  or  the  oil  extracted  from  it,  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
attacks  of  ticks,  fleas,  and  musketoes. 

Prunella  vulgaris*  Heal-all.  Grows  in  dry  soils ;  collected  m 
St.  John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  July. 

Le.  M.  Med.  ii.  245 ;  Med.  Diet,  by  Carr,  art.  Bninella ;  U.  S. 
Disp.  1291 ;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^d.  276 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet  de 
M.  M^d.  V.  520.  This  plant,  though  possessing  some  power  as  a 
stimulant,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  was  also  used  as  an  astm* 
gent  in  affections  of  the  throat. 

Scutellaria  lateriflora.  Mad-dog  scuUcap;  hoodwort.  Grows 
along  ditches;  Richland,  Gibbes;  collected  in  St.  John's.  Elliott 
says  it  is  found  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  386 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  1294,  Appendix ;  Mfc 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  274 ;  Bulletin  de  la  Facnlte,  m 
191,  ann.  1820,  where  Spalding's  (of  Geo.)  report  concerning  iti 
anti-hydrophobic  virtues  is  referred  to.  Youatt  spoke  in  faFOfflf- 
able  terms  of  this  remedy  as  enjoying  the  reputation  for  some  time 
of  being  the  only  one  for  this  disease.     See  Watson,  loc,  cit 

Scutellaria  integrifolia^  L.     Diffused  in  swampy  soils ;  coUectea 
in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  June. 
U.  S.  Disp.  1294. 

Nepeta  cataria^  L.     Catnip.     Nat.  in  upper  districts ;  collected 
also  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 
Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  130 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  191 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  MatMei 
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216 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  540 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  iv. 
£92 ;  D^m.  J^l^m.  de  Bot.  248 ;  Am.  Herbal,  26.  This  plant  is  pos- 
sessed  of  stimulant,  tonic,  and  warm  aromatic  virtues.  Employed 
in  popular  practice  in  colds,  asthma,  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  hys- 
teria, and  the  flatulent  colic  of  infants.  It  was  also  used  in  yellow 
fever ;  and,  like  many  others,  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  reputation  as 
a  remedy  in  hydrophobia.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  was  said  to 
open  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  the  Supplement  to  the 
Diet.  Univ.  de  M.  M^d.  1846,  509,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Guasta- 
machia  had  used  the  N.  cataria  with  great  advantage  in  toothache, 
caused  by  cold  or  carious  bone,  mashing  the  leaves  in  the  decayed 
tooth;  this  produces  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  and  causes  the  pain 
to  cease  in  a  few  moments.  See  also  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^d.  vii.  2d 
series.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  3iss.  This  plant  is  much  used  by 
the  vegetable  practitioners.  Cats  roll  in  it  with  the  same  avidity 
that  they  do  in  valerian,  and  cover  it  with  their  urine. 

Dracocephalum  variegatum.  Vent.  Grows  in  inundated  swamps; 
roots  frequently  immersed.  Collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  in  the 
Santee  swamps,  near  Somerset  PL  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  FL  July. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  ii.  682.  The  organization  of 
the  peduncle  is  peculiar.  See  observations  on  certain  phenomena 
attending  the  plant  called  the  D.  Americanum.  Acad,  des  Sci.  276^ 
1702.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  a  ^^  cataleptic  power."  ^^  Pourvues 
de  cette  singulidre  faculty,"  namely,  "  aussi  la  propriety  de  la  Cata- 
leptique,  c'est-a-dire,  de  garder  la  position  dans  laquelle  on  place  la 
fleur."     Supplem.  to  Diet.  Univ.  de  M.  M^.  252,  1846. 

Dracocephalum  Virginianum^  L.  Grows  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Carolina. 

Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  preceding. 

Leonurus  eardiaca,  L.  Motherwort.  Nat.  Grows  around  build- 
ings ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

*^  The  leaves  are  deobstruent,  laxative,  diaphoretic,  emmenagogae, 
anti-hysteric,  and  anthelmintic."  Am.  Herbal,  230 ;  Linn.  Yeg.  M. 
Med.  168.  L.  states  that  the  herb,  drank  as  a  tea,  is  useful  in 
hysteria,  and  hypochondriacal  affections.  Griffith,  in  his  work  on 
Med.  Bot.  515,  supposes  it  to  be  tonic,  and  to  relieve  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  It  is  extolled  in  Russia  as  a  preservative  against  hydro- 
phobia. 

VOL.  u. — 52 
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Marruhivm  vulgare.    Ex.  Nat.     Horehaund. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  284 ;  Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  118 
and  882 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  M^d.  273 ;  Trous.  et  Pid.  Mat.  M«.; 
Traite  de  Therap.  808 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  470 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  iL 
89 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  462 ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  358 ;  Matson  s  Veg. 
Pract. ;  Gallen,  Mat»  Med.  ii.  154;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  558; 
Woody.  Med.  Bot.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  only  as  a  warn 
aromatic  stimolant.  The  leaves  are  tonic  and  somewhat  lazatire,  and 
are  employed  in  colds,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  menorrhagic  diseases. 
The  warm  infusion  acts  as  a  sudorific,  and  is  applicahle  as  a  palliatire 
in  phthisis  and  peripneumonia,  but  is  not  allowed  the  possession  of  an; 
very  decided  powers.  In  the  Supplem.,  however,  to  the  Diet.  Univ.  de 
M.Med.  457, 1846,  it  is  said  to  be  certainly  useful  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, Siss  of  the  infusion  being  given  morning  and  evening.  See  abo 
the  Joum.  des  Oonnaissances  Medic.  Dec.  10, 1836.  Ferrein  notices 
the  root  as  an  excellent  vermifuge.  Mat.  Med.  i.  279,  iii.  312;  and 
Desbois  de  Rochefort  says  the  decoction  of  three  or  four  ounces  is  a 
good  remedy  in  taenia.  Dr.  Cutler  asserted  that  the  infusion  was 
a  very  useful  application  in  salivation.  Am.  Herbal,  by  J.  Stearns, 
LL.D.  Griffith  states  that  obstinate  catarrhs  are  much  benefited  bj 
the  expressed  juice  taken  in  milk.  Dose,  5i  of  the  powder,  or  Ji—n 
of  the  infusion,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  dried  herb  to  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  From  this  plant,  it  is  well  known,  the  candy  so  msd 
used  in  pectoral  affections  is  made. 

Verbbnackji.    {The  Vervain  Tribe.) 

CaUicarpa  Americana^  Mx.  French  mulberry.  Collected  in  St 
John's,  Berkley,  in  dry  soils ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Richland  district 

Drayton's  View  of  S.  C.  62.  This  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dropacal 
complaints.  It  bears  very  pretty  red  berries,  growing  in  whorls 
around  the  stem,  which  are  slightly  sweetish  to  the  taste. 

Verbena  urtidfolia,  L.  Nettle  leaf  vervain.  Common  in  damp 
soils  ;  collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1804.  Boiled  in  milk  and  water,  and  combined  with  the 
inner  bark  of  the  white  oak,  it  is  advantageously  used  in  poisoning 
from  the  sumachs  (Rhus).  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^  ^ 
868 ;  Journ.  de  M^d.  Ixx.  529. 

Verbena  hoHata,  L.  Vervain ;  Simpler 's  joy.  Middle  distnct 
of  South  Carolina  and  in  Georgia ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Ang* 
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U.  S.  Disp.  1304.  This  is  more  bitter  than  the  European  species, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  emetic. 

Verbena  Aubletiay  L.  Grows  in  the  middle  districts  of.  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  in  Georgia ;  Fl.  Sept. 

M^r^  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  865.  It  is  said  to  contain  a 
yery  acrid  mucilage.    Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  x.  426. 

pBDALiACEiB.     {The  Oil  Seed  Tribe.) 

Sesamum  Indicum.    (     Bennd.  Introduced  by  the  Africans ;  Fl. 
"        Orientate.  \  July. 

This  is  the  sesame  of  the  Anabasis,  mentioned  also  by  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  others.    The  seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  fixed 
oil  as  tasteless  as  olive,  and  for  which  it  may  be  substituted ;  it  is  said 
to  be  used  extensively  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.     Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  280 ; 
IT.  S.  Disp.  661.     M^rat  says  that  in  Egypt  they  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  the  oil  morning  and  evening,  to  give  them  embonpoint.     It 
is  also  used  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  and  is,  by  some,  preferred  to 
castor  oil;  also  as  an  application  to  furfuraceous  eruptions.     In 
India,  it  is  regarded  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  as  provocative  of 
abortion,  employed  in  cutaneous  a£fections  and  ophthalmia;  a  solution 
is  given  in  colic  and  dysentery,  and  used  as  an  application  for  soften* 
ing  the  skin.     Men  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  832,  and  the 
Supplem.  1846,  657,  according  to  which,  it  is  also  becoming  an 
object  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  being  substituted  for 
olive  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap.    See  Essay  of  M. 
Hardy,  Revue  Agricole,  Avril,  1845, 177.   In  the  Trans.  Phil.  Soc, 
it  is  said  that  one  hundred  parts  of  the  seed  yield  ninety  of  oil.  Coxe, 
Am.  Disp.  art.  Sesam.  orient.,  states  it  was  found  beneficial  in  a  dysen- 
tery which  prevailed  in  1808.     We  have  seen  it  given  to  some  extent, 
and  with  great  advantage,  in  New  York,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
particularly  in  these  affections  as  they  occur  in  children ;  two  or 
three  of  the  leaves,  thrown  in  water,  are  sufficient  to  render  it  very 
mucilaginous.     This  is  taken  internally.     It  also  serves  as  a  con- 
venient vehicle  for  enema,  gargles,  coUyria,  &c.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  seeds  are  largely  used  by  the  negroes  in  making  broths.     They 
are  also  eaten  parched,  and  are  made  with  sugar  into  a  very  nice 
candy.    It  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  raise  this  plant  in 
this  State,  as  it  grows  well,  and  the  seeds  bring  a  high  price. 
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BiGNONlACBiB.    {The  Trumpet  Flower  TSribe.) 
T>.         .  .         Ttr  ix  /XT   A    -o  \  r     Rich  shaded  soils;  col 

"         caJeolaL,  L.  and  EU.  Sk-I  "^  ^''  John's   Berkley; 
//    "^       *       *      ^  .  o*^.  j^^^^  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Mard 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  278.  See  B.  crucigera,  Walt.  The  root  and 
vine  in  infusion  or  decoction,  answer  the  purpose  of  sarsapanlla. 
It  is  detergent  and  alterative,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  used 
in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  derangements  arising  from 
impurities  of  the  blood.  The  pith  is  said  to  be  divided  longitudinally 
into  four  equal  parts,  so  that,  when  the  stem  is  cut  transversely,  it 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  and  hence  Walter's  name.  Tlu3 
vine  appears  to  be  possessed  of  instinct ;  it  shoots  up  to  the  high^ 
tops  of  trees  before  sending  out  a  branch. 

_.  ,      ,,  (     Catalpa.  Grows  in  the  upper  and 

B^nmta  catalpa,  Mx.  I  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Carolina; 

Catalpa  cordifolia,  Ell.  Sk.    (^^^^  j^  g^  j^j^^,^,   p,^  jjay. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d. ;  Supplem.  1846, 107.  The 
physicians  at  Naples,  after  the  favourable  report  of  Thunbeig  aod 
KsBmpher,  as  well  as  those  of  Brera,  have  given  incontestable  en- 
dence  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  use  in  asthma.  The 
decoction  of  the  fruit  is  also  employed.  See  Gazette  M6iicale,  8, 
1884 ;  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  x.  164.  Ksempher  says  he  also  ap- 
plied the  leaves  to  the  painful  part.  Poultry  are  said  to  thrive  oDj 
and  to  be  fond  of,  the  seeds.  The  timber  makes  durable  posts.  We 
find  no  notice  of  the  plant  in  the  American  works. 

C^eUeminum  sempervirenSy  Juss.  Jessamine.  Grows  in  fiwamps; 
diffused  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  obserred 
that  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the  upper  country.  Wehav^ 
noticed  it  just  beyond  Columbia. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  812 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  490- 
"  Possessed  of  narcotic  properties  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

■ 

A  spirituous  tincture  of  the  root  is  used  with  success  in  rheumatisiB' 
It  is  also  employed  in  gonorrhoea ;  ninety  drops  of  the  bark  of  tk«  wo* 
in  tincture,  taken  in  three  doses,  produces  vertigo,  perverted  woa, 
&c.  Dr.  Frost,  of  South  Carolina,  has  observed  its  marked  eW 
on  the  nervous  system* 

AcANTHACBiBS.     {The  Jwticia  Tribe.) 

RueUia  etrepensy  L.     Grows  in  pine  barrens ;  collected  in  ^^ 
John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  FL  July, 
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Ainslie,  iL  158;  Lind.  Nat.  Sjst.  Bot.  285.  The  leaves  are  said 
to  be  sub-acrid. 

OBOBANGHACHfi.     {The  Broom  Rape  Tribe.) 

OrohaTiche  uniflora^  L.  Squaw  root ;  cancer  root ;  broom  rape. 
Grows  in  pine  barrens  in^he  middle  district. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1282.  It  is  said  to  possess  properties  similar  to 
the  following : — 

Orolanche  Vvrginiana,  L.  f,  ^f ^^    ^^P'     .^,^^«    ?^ 

Epiphagm  Americana,  Nuttall.     )  ^^^^  *^^^^  exclusively ;  vie. 
pp     yy^  ^mf^Twana,  x^uiiaii.      |^  ^^  Qha'ston  ;  Fl.  Aug. 

n.  S.  Disp.  128.  It  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  astringent  taste-— 
diminished  by  drying;  it  is  given  internally  in  bowel  affections.  Dr. 
Sarton  thought  it  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  secret  remedy  for 
cancer,  known  as  Martin's  cancer  powder.  This  is  supposed  to  possess 
some  of  the  powerful  astringency  belonging  to  the  0.  major.  Mi* 
ehauz  says  that  in  Virginia  they  use  the  powder  in  inveterate  ulcers 
»nd  cancers.  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  288;  Bart.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  88;  Mer. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  102. 

Orolanche  AmerieanOj  L.  Ooll.  in  St.  John's,  in  rich  soils;  vie. 
of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

This  has  been  also  used  as  a  remedy  in  carcinomatous  affections, 
ulcers,  &C. 

SfiROPHULARiACKS.    {Hie  Figwort  Tribe.) 

Generally  acrid  and  bitterish,  sometimes  dangerous  in  their  pro- 
perties. 

Verbaseum  thapsus,  Walt.  Mullein.  Diffused;  grows  in  pastures, 
upper  and  lower  country  of  S.  C. ;  vie.  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  July. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  446;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  295;  U.  S.  Disp.  785; 
Watson's  Pract.  Physic,  202;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  493;  Journ.  de 
Chim.  Med.  ii.  223;  Home,  Clin.  Experiments  and  Hist.;  Bergii,  Mat. 
Med.  i.  118;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  864;  Bull,  des  Sc. 
Sled,  de  Ferus,  zvi.  841.  The  leaves  of  the  flowers  contain  a  narcotic 
principle;  a  decoction  of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  as  tea,  is  beneficial 
in  dysentery  and  tenesmus ;  it  calms  pain  in  the  fundament  caused 
ty  hemorrhoids ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  convulsions  of  infants,  in  ardor 
iirin»,  and  wherever  the  indication  is  to  moderate  spasm  or  irrita- 
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lion.  A  large  quantity  of  the  flowers  will  even  indaee  Bleep,  so 
active  is  the  narcotic  principle  it  contains.  Dem.  !Elem.  de  Bot  i 
1S5;  Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  293.  The  leaves  of  mullein,  warmed  and  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  have  given  relief  to  those  affected  with  gout;  and 
the  distilled  water  of  the  flowers  has  heen  used  effectually  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin ;  Merat  says,  in  erysi^las  and  colics.  Scopdi 
relates  that,  in  Carniola,  mullein  is  esteemed  valuable  in  the  pnhso* 
nary  complaints  affecting  cattle,  (hence  called  cow's  lungvort) 
"  The  roots,  both  recent  and  dried,  have  the  property  of  fattening 
poultry,  even  to  obesity."  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  238.  It  ifloscfil 
in  stopping  or  diminishing  diarrhoeas  of  long  standing,  and  often  in 
easing  pain  of  the  intestines,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  anodjne, 
emollient,  and  gently  astringent  qualities  of  the  plant.  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  ii.  343.  Linnseus  states,  in  his  Veg.  Mat.  Med.  31,  tbt 
fish  will  become  so  stupefied  by  eating  the  seeds,  as  to  allow  then- 
selves  to  be  taken.  See,  also,  the  ^sculus  pavia,  which  possesfltf 
similar  powers.  Dr.  Wood  refers  to  its  value  in  pectoral  diseases, 
coughs,  &c.  U.  S.  Disp.  736.  The  leaves,  steeped  in  hot  water,  are 
applied  externally  as  a  feebly  anodyne  emollient  dressing  for  sores, 
and  are  much  used  by  the  poorer  class. 

Taken  internally,  the  dose  is  Siv,  Sj  of  the  leaves  being  added  to 
one  pint  of  water.  It  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  an  analysis  o( 
this  plant. 

Verbaseum  lycKnibis^  L.  Grows  in  S.  0.  according  to  Dr.  Muhl- 
enberg; Fl.  July. 

Dem.  J^ldm.  de  Bot.;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.^ed.  vi.  863. 
The  root  has  been  used  in  jaundice.  Durand  gave  an  extract  of  the 
leaves  in  this  disease,  in  pectoral  affections,  and  in  colics ;  no  dosit 
beneficial,  from  its  sharing  the  possession  of  the  narcotic  principk 
ascribed  to  the  Y.  thapsus. 

Griffith  states  that  the  flowers  are  said  to  destroy  mice.  Hed. 
Bot.  517. 

VerhcLscum  hlaUaria.  Moth  mullein.  Grows  abundantly,  ^' 
cording  to  Elliott,  in  the  middle  and  upper  districts ;  sparingly  n^ 
the  lower;  coll.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  near  the  bridge  at  the  Big 
Camp,  on  the  Santee  Canal ;  vie.  Cha'ston,  Bach. ;  Fl.  March. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  863. 

Scrophuhria  nodosOj  Linn.  (Prodrom.)      1      Vic.   of  Cha'stoa. 
''  Marylandieay  Ell.  Sk.  J  Bach. 
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Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  518.  It  is  vulnerarj  and  soothing,  when  ap* 
plied  as  a  poultice  to  ulcers,  burns,  &c. 

Chehne  glabra^  li.  Snake  head.  Grows  in  damp  soils;  Rich- 
land dist. ;  coll.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  520.  In  small  doses,  it  is  laxative;  large  quan- 
tities purge.  It  acts  on  the  liver ;  3j  of  the  powder  may  be  given  at 
once.  It  is  administered  by  the  vegetable  practitioners  as  an  anthel- 
mintic ;  also  in  jaundice,  in  hepatic  disorders  generally,  and  in  con- 
stipation. 

Digitalis  purpurea.    Digitalis;  foxglove. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Gazettes  that  this  plant  grows  native 
around  Charleston!  See  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  805.  £11.  makes  no 
mention  of  it;  neither  does  Bachman  in  his  Catalogue.  The  power 
this  remarkable  species  possesses  of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation is  well  known.  It  sometimes  proves  violently  emetic  and 
purgative.     See  authors. 


Crratiola  officinalisy 

"        Virginiea,  of  Mx.  Ell.  Sk. ' 


Hedge  hyssop.   Natural. 
Abundant  along  the  mar- 
gins of  ditches ;  vie.  Cha's- 
^ton ;  Fl.  April. 

*  Bull.  Plantes  Y^n.  de  France,  118.  It  is  purgative  and  emetic; 
like  the  Arum,  however,  it  loses  much  of  its  virtue  when  dried;  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fresh  root  will  purge  excessively  (des  superpur- 
gations  extrSmemens  dangereuses).  It  was  used,  says  Lieutaud,  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic,  9ii  of  dried  root  being  given  in  dropsy,  and 
intermittent  fever.  Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  23.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  powerfully  anthelmintic,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
celebrated  Boerhaave,  by  Hoffmann,  and  Dureau.  ^'  Relieves  dropsy 
in  the  chest."  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  291.  According  to  Yauquelin, 
the  purgative  property  depends  upon  a  peculiar  substance  analogous 
to  resin,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Ghratiola  aurea^  Muhl.     Vic.  Cha'ston. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  519.  It  is  said  to  be  fully  as  powerful  as  the 
above,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  employed ;  attention  is  called 
to  it. 

Veronica  officinalis.  Speedwell.  Grows  in  S.  C,  according  to 
Pursh;  Fl.  May. 
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Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  1.  This  is  tonic  and  pectoral ;  used  in  asthBiu 
and  conghs;  four  spoonfuls  of  the  expressed  juice  being  given  in  the 
form  of  tea.  Indig.  Bot.  18.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  em- 
ployed, on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  as  a  drink  in  gravellj  com- 
plaints. Drs.  Frank  and  Scopoli  wrote  monographs  on  it;  the  latter 
affirms  that  he  cured  a  very  violent  case,  where  suffocation  arose  from 
catarrhal  affection,  by  introducing  through  the  mouth,  by  a  funnel,  die 
vapour  of  a  decoction  of  veronica,  mixed  with  vinegar.  It  conttias 
tannin.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^.  vi.  875  ;  Flore  Med.  n. 
845.  It  is  alluded  to,  in  the  U.  S.  Disp.,  as  a  diaphoretic,  diaretie^ 
and  expectorant,  which  had  passed  out  of  use.  Griffith  refers  to  it  ss 
a  mild  astringent.  Many  of  these  plants  only  require  examinatioB, 
to  regain  the  confidence  once  placed  in  them;  all  being  liable  to  the 
fluctuations  which  have  characterized  some  that  are  now  considered 
our  most  valuable  agents. 

Veronica  peregrina,  Mx.     Meek  weed.     Vic.  of  Cha'ston. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  517.  In  some  portions  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  very  efficacious ;  and  is  used  internally,  and  ex- 
ternally as  a  wash  in  scrofulous  tumours  on  thd  neck. 

Veronica  Virginiea^  L.  (     Virginian  veronica.      Grows  in  tbe 
Leptandray  Nutt.  \  mountain  valleys ;  FL  August 

U.  S.  Disp.  772 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  816/ 
The  root  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  yielding  its  active  properties  to 
boiliug  water.  In  the  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  act  violently,  some- 
times as  a  cathartic,  and  sometimes  as  an  emetic. 

Veronica  anagalliSy  Mich.  Brook  pimpernel;  long-leaved  brook- 
lime.     Grows  in  S.  C,  according  to  Pursh,  Nat. ;  Fl.  July* 

D^m.  :6lem.  de  Bot.  ii.  130.  The  infusion  is  diuretic,  antiscor^ 
butic,  and  vulnerary. 

SoLANACB^.    {The  Nightshade  Tribe.) 
Leaves  are  narcotic  and  exciting — ^tubers  generally  wholesome. 

Capsicum  annuum.    Pepper.     Cultivated  in  S.  G. 
Its  properties  are  well  known. 

Solanum  nigrum^  L.  Deadly  nightshade.  Grows  in  rich  ff^> 
collected  in  St.  John's,  Charleston  district;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;*** 
July. 
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Trous.  et  Pid.  Mat.  Med.  i.  206  ;  U.  S.  Disih  804 ;  Eberle,  Mat* 
Med.  ii.  89;  Ed.  and  Yay.  Mat.  Med.  343;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  495; 
Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  326 ;  Le.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  272 ;  M^r. 
and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  417 ;  Journ.  de  Ghim.  Med.  iii.  422 
and  541;  Noiiy.  Journ.  de  M^.  x.  67  ;  Alibert,  Nout.  i^lems.  de 
Therap.  i.  417.  The  berries  are  an  active  narcotio  poison;  one  grain 
of  these,  in  augmented  doses,  is  nsed  as  a  remedy  for  increased  flow 
of  nrine.  It  is  indicated  in  diseases  affecting  the  bladder,  rebellions 
ulcers,  &c.  Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  315 ;  Bull.  Plantes  Yen.  de  France, 
156 ;  Dem.  !^16m.  de  Bot.  ii.  139.  When  swallowed,  headache, 
yiolent  distortion  of  limbs,  and  delirinm  supervene.  Rucke  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  family  having  eaten  the  leaves,  and  being  attacked 
with  swelling  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  burning  heat,  followed  by 
gangrene.  Forskall,  in  his  Flora  ^gypt.  Arabica,  says  that  an  ap- 
plication of  the  bruised  leaves  acts  as  a  specific  in  the  disease  termed 
by  the  Arabs  bulla,  and,  applied  with  hogs'  lard,  cures  whitlows. 
Csesalpinus  states  that  the  juice,  or  a  decoction,  proved  useful  in  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  Gataker,  in  his  ^^  Observations  on  the  Use 
of  the  Solanum,"  commenced  by  giving  a  grain,  which  acted  gently  as 
an  evacuant  by  sweat,  urine,  and  stool ;  if  the  dose  was  too  large,  it 
produced  vomiting,  profuse  perspiration,  or  too  copious  a  discharge 
by  the  kidneys,  or  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  dimness  of  sight,  ver- 
tigo, &c.  He  used  it  frequently  in  nervous  affections,  obscure 
pains,  and  dropsy.  Stearns'  Am.  Herb.;  Mer.  andde  L.  Diet,  de  M* 
M^d.  The  leaves,  beat  up  into  a  poultice,  are  applied  to  painful 
parts,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  and  as  a  cataplasm  in  spasmodic  retention 
of  urine,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  no  doubt  producing  beneficial 
results  by  its  narcotic  properties.  Combined  with  bread,  or  bruised 
and  applied  alone,  it  eases  headache  and  pain  in  ears,  helps  inflam- 
mation of  venereal  kind,  pains  from  cancerous  tumours,  and  is  ap- 
plied with  advantage  in  herpetic,  syphilitic,  and  scorbutic  eruptions* 
Given  internally,  one-half  grain  infused  in  3j  of  boiling  water  may  be 
used.  See  also  Linnssus,  Yeg.  Mat.  Med.  34 ;  Flore  Med.  v.  239. 
It  was  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  lib.  iv.  56.  By  the  analysis  of 
Desfosses,  the  berries  furnish  an  alkaloid  called  solanine,  possessed 
of  marked  properties.  Nouv.  Journ.  de  Med.  z.  67 ;  Journ.  de 
Chim.  Med.  iii.  541.  Dunal  says  it  induces  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
l^y  friction,  as  completely  as  it  is  accomplished  by  belladonna. 
Auc.  Journ.  de  Med.  vi.  150 ;  Hist.  Med.  des  Solane,  by  Dunal. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  produces  any  impression  upon  epi- 
leptic patients.    Botanique  Med.  292.     The  fumes  arising  from  tiie 
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burning  of  the  fresh  fruit  are  valaable  in  curing  toothache.  Guecte 
of  Healthy  May,  1824.  The  juice  furnishes  a  reactive  agent  wfakk 
indicates,  at  the  same  time,  acids  and  alkalies;  according  to  S.  Bool- 
lay.  Bull,  des  Pharm.  ii.  576;  and  in  the  Observs.  on  different  EngM 
species  by  Bromsfield.  See  also  Desfosses,  Chem.  Anal,  of  tbe 
narcotic  principle,  followed  by  some  cases  illustrating  the  action  of 
that  principle ;  RoTue  Med.  iv.  463.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  482,  aji 
that  it  appears  to  possess  the  same  properties  as  the  S.  dulcamMt, 
but  in  a  greater  degree;  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  solamna  exists 
in  it  in  larger  proportion.  Orfila  found  the  extract  equal  in  power 
and  energy  to  that  of  lactucarium.  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  190.  It  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  description  of  cases  as  the  bittersireei. 
Eberle  thinks  it  is  by  far  too  much  neglected. 

Solanum  OaroUnense^  Michaux.  Horse  nettle.  Diffused;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's,  in  pine  barrens ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  410.  Valentin  employed 
it  in  tetanus  (non  traumatique).  The  juice  of  five  or  six  berries  vtf 
used,  augmenting  the  dose  from  day  to  day.  See  ^^  A  notice  of  the 
different  methods  of  treating  tetanus  in  America,  irith  obseryatioDS 
on  the  good  effects  of  the  S.  Garolinense,"  (in  French.)  Joum.  Geo. 
de  Med.  xl.  13.  They  did  not  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  re- 
peat the  experiment;  with  us  it  is  abundant.  It  possesses  some  re- 
putation among  the  negroes  in  this  State,  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Solanum  mammosumy  Pursh.    Vic.  of  Gha'ston. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  295.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  bitter,  sixi 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  diuretic.  Ainslie,  M.  Med.  291 ;  Griffith's 
Med.  Bot.  483.  It  bears  a  poisonous  fruit,  which  is  said  to  contm 
malate  of  solanina.  Its  extract,  in  small  doses,  has  been  given  in 
cardialgia,  lepra,  &c.    Flore  Med.  Antill.  iii.  159. 

Solanum  Virginianumj  Pursh.  Grows  in  sandy  soils;  vie  oi 
Gha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Stearns'  Am.  Herbal,  154.  The  leaves  are  anodyne;  thejuies 
of  the  whole  plant  is  sharp  and  corrosive,  and  inspissated  in  die  son 
to  the  consistence  of  an  ointment,  is  applied  to  cancers  and  ulcei^ 
^^  The  plant  is  good  in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  those  proceeding 
from  venereal  taint — surpassing  opium."  It  has  also  been  fonw 
serviceable  in  itch  and  herpes.  From  this  statement,  it  appetft  ^ 
resemble  in  its  properties  the  S*  nigrum. 
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Solanum  tuberosum.  Cult.  Irish  potato.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  carried  to  Europe  from  Virginia.  Baldwin  found  it  grow- 
ing wild  in  Pern. 

Dem.  !l^lem.  de  Bot.  ii.  142.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  diuretic.  '^  Nous  avons  remarque,  que  les  enfans  de 
nos  provinces,  nourris  avec  ces  racines,  ont  le  ventre  gros,  dur,  et 
font  sujets  k  des  glandes  tumefiees !"  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  295,  where 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  root,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  is  afSrmed 
to  give  out  a  light  sufiScient  to  read  by.  MaccuUoch  said  potash 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  stalks,  though  it  exists  largely  in 
the  plant.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  483.  An  extract  of  the  leaves  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  pain- 
ful affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  he  thinks  it  ranks  between 
conium  and  belladonna.     Pharm.  Joum.  i.  590. 

Solanum  lycoper%icum.    Ex.  cult.    Tomato. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  well  known  as  an  article  of  food ;  it 
is  slightly  acid,  and  has  a  constipating  effect,  which  renders  it 
so  appropriate  as  an  article  of  food  during  the  warm  months  of 
summer.  The  leaves  are  said  to  produce  vomiting,  from  an  alkaline 
principle  which  exists  in  them;  they  also  contain  calcareous  sul- 
phates, extractive,  and  a  colouring  matter,  combined  with  a  volatile 
oil.  See  analysis  in  Joum.  de  Pharm.  xviii.  106  ;  Griffith's  Med. 
Bot.  483.  The  alkaloid  principle  contained  in  the  leaves  is  analogous 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  solanina.  A  peculiar  oil,  and  an  animalized 
extractive  are  also  ascribed  to  it  by  other  observers.  Journ.  Phil. 
Coll.  Pharm.  iv.  224.  The  fruit  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  and  a  brown, 
tarry,  odorous,  resinous  matter,  with  some  indications  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkaloid.    It  is  said  to  act  on  the  biliary  functions. 

Phi/8alis  jmbe$cens.  Grows  in  sandy  soils ;  collected  in  St. 
John's ;  Fl.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v.  296 ;  Journ.  de  Ohim.  Med. 
vi.  210.  It  is  supposed  that  the  species  bearing  this  name  in 
Europe  and  America  are  different.     The  former  is  interesting. 

Phjf salts  viscosaj  L.  r  Ground  cherry.  Diffused ;  grows  along 
'^  obscura,  Mich.  <  roads ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley; 
"        pvhescens^  W.  I  vie.  of  Gha'ston  ;  Fl.  Aug. 

This  is  said  by  Clayton  to  be  actively  diuretic. 
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Atropa physahides.  Grows  around  buildings;  in  rich  soik;  R 
Aug. 

This  plant  would  probably  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be 
possessed  of  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Nicotiana  tobacunij  W.    Tobacco.  Introduced. 

This  plant  grows  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  lower 
portions  of  the  latter  State,  it  is  planted  as  an  article  of  trad^* 
Its  properties  are  well  known.     See  authors. 

Datura  stramonium^  Linn.  Jamestown  weed;  thorn  ap]de; 
stramonium.  Diffused;  grows  abundantly  in  upper  and  lower 
districts ;  FL  July. 

Trous.  et  Pid.  Traite  de  Therap.  et  de  M.  Med.  i.  280 ;  Orffli, 
Traite  de  Toxicol.  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sci.  Med.  47,  227 ;  Ell  Bot 
276  ;  Drayton's  View,  63 ;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  m  and 
viiL  1812 ;  Trans.  Med.-Chirurg.  Soc.  Edin.  i.  285 ;  ArchiTcs  Gene- 
rales  de  Med.  iv.  373;  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans.  Lond.  vii.,  ann.  1806; 
Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  434 ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  80 ;  Ed.  and  VaT. 
Mat.  Med.  438  ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  308  ;  Frost's  Elcoa. 
Mat.  Med.  460 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  688  ;  Watson's  Pract  Physic,  197 ; 
De  Cand.  Phys.  Veg.  i.  354 ;  Bayle,  Bill.  Therap.  ii. ;  Big.  Ajb- 
Med.  Bot.  i.  17 ;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  74,  197 ;  Traite  de  Chiiiiie,81, 
819 ;  Paris's  Pharm. ;  Bart.  Essay  Form.  Mat.  Med.  48 ;  New  Eng- 
land Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  iv.  226 ;  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans,  rii.  2; 
Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  346 ;  Gullen,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  281 ;  Bergii, 
Mat.  Med.  i.  122;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  593;  Ball 
des  Sci.  Med.  de  F^rus,  zi.  197 ;  Lindenstolpe,  de  Yenenifl,  531, 
op.  cit. ;  Sauvage,  Nosol.  ii.  430 ;  Greding,  in  Ludwig's  Adfe^ 
saria,  i.  345;  Murray's  Apparat.  Med.  i.  670;  Fowler,  in  Mei 
Comment,  v.  161 ;  Adhelius,  cit.  in  Med.  Com.  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg. 
vi.  53 ;  Rush,  in  Phil.  Trans,  i.  384 ;  Schoepf,  Mat.  Med.  25;  Wed- 
inburg,  Med.   Comment,  iii.  18;   Beverly's  Hist.  Virginia,  HU 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxv.  xxvi ;  Cooper,  in  Caldwell's  Thesis, 
vol.  i. ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  497;  New  York  Med.  Bepos.  ii.  27; 
Lind,  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  294. 

A  well-known  narcotic  and  antispasmodic,  employed  in  o*^ 
epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  and  palsy. 

Bergius  frequently  saw  maniacs  restored  to  perfect  aanenes*  oi 
mind,  which  they  never  afterwards  lost,  by  the  continued  use  rf^« 
extract  of  our  common  stramonium ;  and  by  the  same  m®^ 
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effectually  cnred  the  delirium  so  often  attendant  upon  childbirth, 
where  every  other  remedy  had  proved  abortive.     Bull,  des  Plantes 
Yen.  et  Suspect,  de  France,  i.  38;  Dem.  !l^lem.  de  Bot.  ii.  75; 
Milne,  Ind.  Bot.  285.     Adhelius  states  that,  of  fourteen  patients 
who  suffered  under  epilepsy  and  nervous  affections,  in  a  hospital  at 
Stockholm,  eight  were  completely  cured,  five  relieved,  and  only  one 
received  no  benefit.     Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.  188 ;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  ii.  889 ;  Storck,  i.  c.  6 ;  Kames  in  Comm.  Nov.  1738,  p.  261 ; 
Lobsten,  Epistle  ad  Gurren,  Plantes  Ven.  Alsat.  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  cent. 
ix.  obs.  94;  Huckel  in  Comm.  Nov.  1744,  14;  Barrex,  Essai  sur 
I'Hist.  Nat.  de  la  France,  48 ;  Buchner,  Misc.  Phys.  Mat.  122.     The 
seeds  are  soporific,  and  are  said  to  induce  delirium,  and  a  partial  for- 
getfulness;  and  to  be  used  by  women  in  the  East  for  purposes  herein 
stated,  viz. :  ^^  Ab  India  alia  inebriantia  et  aromatica  in  electuarium 
recipitur  semen,  ad  grata  phantasmata  cienda,  et,  ut  quidem  volunt, 
quo  ad  celera  patranda,  tanto  audaciores  evadant."     Ksempher, 
Exotic,  650.     ^^  Somnum  facit  adeo  profundum  ut  impune  pudicitia 
paell»  violari  possit,  quae  hoc  toxicum  sumserit."     Haller,  t.  c. 
^^  A  mulieribus  infidis  Turcis  gynecaeis  inclusis,  ad  consopiendos  et 
dementandos  maritos,  quo  aliorum  majis  desideratorum  amplexibus 
satientur,  usurpari,  et  Hamburgi  a  vetula  sic  honestam  feminam, 
quo  se  inscia  moechum  admitteret,  intoxicatam   narratur.''     See 
Lindenstolpe,  de  Yenenis,  531 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Supplem.  to  Diet,  de 
M.  Med.  238,  1846.     Dr.  Begbie  has  given  the  extract,  with  great 
success,  in  doses  of  J — J  grain  every  four  hours,  in  many  cases  -of 
neuralgia.     Revue  Med.  iii.  57,  and  iv.  414.     Dr.  Fott  relates  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  cured  in  six  weeks  of  tic  douloureux, 
by  using  8 — 15  drs.  of  the  tincture.     Gazette  de  Sante,  Janvier, 
1830,  p.  8;  Emploi  du  Stramonium  dans  I'Asthme  Nerveux,  Paris, 
1835.     Series  of  Observations  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  dried 
leaves,  as  a  purgative,  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  (in  French.) 
Bull,  de  Therap.  vi.  12,  336.     Ducros'  Observations  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  leaves  of  Dat.  stramonium  in  a  case  of  angina  pectoris,  from 
the  Bull,  de  Therap.  vii.  93.    Serres'  Observations  on  the  employment 
of  extract  of  stramonium  in  facial  neuralgia.     Bull,  de  Therap.  xiv* 
61.    F.  Moreau,  Mem.  on  treatment  of  hallucination  by  stramonium, 
in  GasBette  Medicale,  373, 1841 ;  see  also  Biblioth&que  de  Therap.  by 
M.  Bayle,  ii.  249.     Lindley,  in  his  Natural  System,  says  it  is  more 
particularly  applicable  in  "  mania  without  fever."     The  remedies  for 
poisoning  by  this  plant  are  a  speedy  emetic,  the  free  use  of  vege- 
table acids,  strong  coflfee,  &c.  Dr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Medicftl  Society,  found  stramonium  useful,  remarks  Bigelov, 
in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  which  are  diurnal,  or  have  regular  i^ 
turns.     It  was  unsuccessful  in  those  which  did  not  observe  aoy 
regular  period.     In  tic  douloureux  of  long  standing,  it  is  advised  tbt 
it  be  taken  in  large  doses,  and  that  the  system  be  kept  under  its  in- 
fluence. The  leaf,  prepared  and  smoked  as  tobacco,  has  been  found  to 
act  as  a  palliative  in  asthma;  the  root  being  less  useful  in  this  re- 
spect.    From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Marcet,  Phjs.  Guy's  Hosp^ 
taken  internally,  it  had  proved  very  effectual  in  removing  acute 
pains,  as  in  those  arising  from  chronic  diseases,  acute  uterine  affe^ 
tions,  for  instance.     Decided  benefit  was  obtained  from  it  in  four 
cases  of  sciatica,  and  in  two  others,  complicated   with  syphilitic 
pains.     Eberle  used  it  in  this  disease  with  entire  success ;  and  he 
states  that  his  trials  with  it,  in  rheumatism,  were  exceedingly  flit- 
tering.    Dr,  Chapman  administered  it  in  dysmenorrhoea.     The  en- 
ployment  of  the  ointment  in  allaying  pain  was  known  as  far  bick 
as  the  time  of  Gerarde,  1597.     It  is  efficacious  in  changing  the  con- 
dition, and  promoting  cicatrization ;  acetate  of  lead  being  employed 
with   the   ointment,    as   an    application   to   painful    and   irritable 
ulcers,  and  hemorrhoidal  tumours.   Preparations  of  stramonium,  ap- 
plied to  the  eye,  it  is  well  known,  diminish  sensibility,  and  dilate 
the  pupil.     We  have  seen  the  extract  employed  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  in  which  institution  it  has  entirelj 
taken  the  place  of  belladonna,  as  an  application  for  dilating  the 
pupil.     Its  virtues  reside  in  an  extractive  principle,  which  is  dis- 
solved  by  water.     The  powder  should  be  kept  in  closely  stopped 
bottles ;  the  juice  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  leaves  with  a  bag.    The 
ointment  may  be  made  with  a  pound  of  the  fresh  leaves,  simmered 
in  three  of  lard,  until  the  leaves  become  crisp,  then  strained,  and 
cooled  gradually.     Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  461.     Its  peculiar  properties 
depend  upon  a  principle  called  daturia,  very  analogous  to  hjos- 
cyamia,  slowly  dilating  the  pupil,  and  exercising  a  poisonous  influ- 
ence.    Mr.  Morries,  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xxxix.  879,  has 
described  an  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  it,  closely  allied  to  that 
from  the  foxglove.    Stramonium  is  stated  to  be  an  acro-narcotic,  very 
similar  to  belladonna ;  but  acting  in  a  more  marked  mannernpontbe 
secretory  functions.    Chapman  says  it  is  considered  useful  rather  in 
allaying  the  excessive  mobility  of  the  system  than  in  tending  to  tie 
absolute  cure  of  the  complaint ;  referring  to  its  effects  in  mania  aod 
epilepsy.    Dr.  Marcet  regards  its  operation  on  the  bowels  as  reltf- 
ing  rather  than  astringent.    The  ointment  has  been  recommended  iu 
nymphomania,  to  lessen  venereal  excitement.    The  dose  of  the  pov- 
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dered  leaves  is  one  grain;  of  the  seeds,  a  half  grain ;  of  the  extract  of 
the  seeds,  one-quarter  of  a  grain ;  from  the  leaves,  one  grain ;  of  the 
tinctnre,  ten  drops,  to  be  increased  if  necessary.  In  dilating  the 
pupil  with  the  extract,  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  a  diseased 
eye  by  the  catoptric  test,  we  have  repeatedly  found  it  to  allay  supra- 
orbitar  pains.  To  relieve  the  latter,  so  often  a  distressing  concomi- 
tant, we  frequently  prescribe  it,  with  equal  parts  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  xxx  grs.  of  mur.  morphia,  as  a  local  application. 

Datura  tatula^  L.  Purple  thorn-apple.  Grows  around  Charles- 
ton ;  Fl.  July  and  September. 

U.  S.  Disp.  690.  "  It  possesses  very  much  the  same  properties 
as  the  D.  stramonium."  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  699. 
The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  employed  in  leprosy.  Diet,  des 
Drogues,  ii.  56.     Said  to  be  aphrodisiac. 

Gentianace^.    {The  Q-entian  Tribe.) 
Characterized  by  intense  bitterness. 

Q-entiana  Oatesbasij  Walter.  Sampson's  snakeroot.  Damp  soils 
along  rivulets ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  grows 
in  Georgia  also ;  Fl.  September. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  138 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  848 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet. 
218 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  861 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp. 
804 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  859 ;  GrifSth,  Med.  Bot.  461.  An 
excellent  bitter  tonic,  "  little  inferior  t9  the  European  gentian,"  in- 
troduced to  notice  by  Dr.  M'Bride,  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  South 
Carolina.  It  is  frequently  prescribed  with  advantage  in  pneumonia, 
attended  with  typhoid  symptoms,  and  in  dyspepsia.  The  virtues 
reside  in  a  bitter  extractive  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  chalybeates.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  popular  practice  in  this  State,  and  is  found 
of  much  service  as  a  substitute  for  bitters.  The  decoction  is  the 
form  prescribed  in  pneumonia.  The  saturated  spirituous  tincture  is 
advised  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  debility  of  stomach,  in  doses  of  | — ^ 
of  a  fluidounce.  Given  before  meals,  it  invigorates  the  stomach, 
increases  the  appetite,  and  prevents  acidification  of  the  food. 

Gentiana  ochrohueay  W.  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  St. 
John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Sept. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  340.  It  possesses  properties  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  above. 
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Gentiana  saponariaj  L«    Yic.  of  Cha'ston* 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot  461. 


Gentiana  quinquefloray  Frl.  This  and  the  G.  sap.  are  esteemed 
fully  equal  to  the  imported  gentian.  In  large  doses,  they  are  vai 
to  be  lazatiye  I 

cr  .1  ..  T    •    -n     v   r     Am.  centaury.  Grows  in  low  soih, 

Saobatta  angularUy  Pursn.  |  .  ,,    .     r.     t  i.  • 

Chironia,  Linn.  i  *^^^«  "™^^^'  ^^"-  '^  ^^  ^^"^ 

I. Berkley;  vie.  of  Cha'ston. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  385 ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  438; 

ii.  417 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  611 ;  Pe.  Mat,  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  344 ;  Boyle, 

Mat.  Med.  475 ;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  i.  807.    See  Chironia,  Big.  Aid. 

Med.  Bot.  iii.  147 ;  Bart.  M.  Bot.  1256 ;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  Mei 

1176  ;  Barton's  Collec.  i.  16 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  297 ;  Griith's 

Med.  Bot.  469  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  629.     "  This  is  a  pa» 

bitter,  with   tonic  and  stomachic  properties."     Bigelow  does  sot 

hesitate  to  attest  its  utility ;  and  Eberle  considers  it  one  of  the  most 

valuable  of  our  indigenous  remedies  of  this  class :  employed  ifi 

domestic  practice  in  intermittent  fever,  but  principally  to  iniigo- 

rate  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.     Barton  says  it  was  girea 

with  success  in  certain  stages  of  the  yellow  fever.    The  cold  infiuioa 

of  ij  of  the  herb  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  taken  in  doses  of  a 

wineglassful  every  two  hours,  may  be  used,  or  thirty  grs.  to  3j  of  thi 

powder,  which  also  acts  as  a  vermifuge. 


Sabbatia  stellarU^  Ph.  (Prodrom.) 
"       gracilis^  Mich.  Ell.  Sk.     ^ 


Grows  in  damp  soils ;  vift 
of  Cha'ston;  collected  in  St 
John's ;  sent  to  us  ttom  Ab- 
beville by  Mr.  Reed.  It  pos- 
sesses properties  similar  ^ 
the  above. 


Frasera  Carolinienmj  Walt,    r      Am.  Colombo.    Found  in  Fai^ 
"        Walteri,  Mich.  \  field  and  Abbeville  districts. 

Ell.  Bot.  M'Bride's  Note,  i.  205  ;  Drake's  Cincinnati,  86 ;  Bart. 
Veg.  Mat.  Med.  iii.  107  ;  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  i.  196 ;  Coxe,  Am.  DisP' 
297  ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  634  ;  Mer.  and  de  L,  Diet,  k  M. 
Med,  iii.  291 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  463.  "A  pure,  powerful, an*' 
excellent  bitter,  destitute  of  aroma."  Lind.  Nat  Syst.  Bot.  ^  "* 
recent  state,  it  is  said  to  possess  considerable  emetic  and  catbf^^ 
power :  the  root  is  employed  as  a  tonic  and  febrifiige,  and  is  *"* 
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stituted  for  the  officinal  Colombo  with  equal  advantage,  given  dur- 
ing the  convalescence  from  fevers.  Bj  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  vi.  157,  it  contains  bitter  extractive,  gum, 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  fatty  matter,  sugar,  &c.  Griffith,  in  Journ. 
Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iii.  269.  In  the  recent  state,  it  is  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb,  in  doses  of  thirty  grs.  to  3j  of  the  infu- 
sion of  Si  of  the  root  to  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  a  wine- 
glassful  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  It  is  also  useful,  pre- 
scribed as  a  tonic.  This  plant  holds  a  deservedly  high  rank  among 
our  native  tonics,  and  we  would  recommend  its  employment  to  those 
residing  in  localities  where  it  may  be  found. 

Spiqeliacb^.     {The  Wormseed  Tribe.) 

Spigelia  Marylandica^  Walter.  Pink-root.  Abundant  in  the  lower 
portions  of  South  Carolina;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha*ston; 
Fl.  May. 

Lining,  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  Lit.  South  Carolina,  i.  886; 
Garden's  Essay  Phys.  and  Lit.  iii.  145 ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes, 
287;  Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  377;  Chalmers  on  the  Weather  and 
Diseases  of  S.  C.  L  67 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  187  ;  Le.  Mat. 
Med.  ii.  877 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  142 ;  Home,  Chim.  Exper. 
420  ;  Murray's  App.  Med.  i.  548 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  469 ;  Thomp- 
son's  Inaug.  Diss.  Fenella,  Journ.  de  Pharm.  iz.  197  ;  Griffith, 
Phil.  Journ.  Pharm.  1833 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  488  ;  Ed.  and  Vav. 
Mat.  Med.  595 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  844 ;  U.  S.  Disp. 
680 ;  Ball,  and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  834 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  i.  96 ; 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  502 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  128 
and  558 ;  Bull,  des  Sci.  Med.  de  Ferus,  xi.  801 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  299 ;  Bart.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  80 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  289. 
See  Dr.  Brocklesby's  Obs.  Med.  282 ;  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  466. 
This  plant  is  a  well-known  indigenous  anthelmintic,  possessed  of 
narcotic  and  cathartic  powers.  Dr.  Barton  found  it  also  'useful  in 
the  fevers  of  children  not  proceeding  from  verminous  irritation,  as 
from  those,  for  instance,  consequent  upon  hydrocephalus.  The  root 
contains  a  heavy,  gross,  and  volatile  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  resin, 
a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  spigeline,  albumen,  gallic  acid,  salts,  &c. 
See  Anal.  Journ.  de  Pharm.  ix.  197.  According  to  Feneuille, 
spigeline  is  bitter,  nauseant,  and  purgative,  and  produces  a  sort  of 
intoxication  (ivresse).  The  root  is  much  more  active  in  the  recent 
Btate.  With  senna,  it  forms  the  well-known  and  efficacious  remedy 
called  worm  tea:  composed  of  spig.  Sss;  senna  two  drachms; 
VOL.  u. — 58 
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sayin  half  a  drachm,  and  manna  trro  drachms — ^to  be  infbaed  ii 
a  pint  of  water,  and  strained,  of  which  i — ^ii  onnces  may  be  gim 
to  a  child.  This  dose  does  not  excite  narcotic  symptoms.  Chalmen' 
Hist.  S.  C.  Dr.  Lining,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  gave  twelve  grs.  of  tlie 
root  of  this  plant  to  an  infant  morning  and  eyening ;  x — ^xx  gn.  msj 
be  giyen  to  one  of  seven,  and  3j  to  an  adult,  repeated  two  or  tkice 
times  a-day ;  or,  an  onnce  of  the  root  infused  in  one  pint  of  mta, 
of  which  a  half  may  be  taken  by  an  adult,  and  one  or  two  BpooD- 
fuls  by  a  child.  When  a  full  dose  is  given  at  night,  it  is  wdl  to 
follow  it  by  a  purge  in  the  morning.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thomas  infcrm  a 
that  his  children  drink  the  pink-root  tea  habitually  as  a  bevengi) 
and  prefer  it  to  the  hyson ;  and  in  this  way  it  proves  prophylactie 
against  worms. 

It  contains  species  with  purgative,  acrid,  and  febrifugal  prope^ 
ties. 

A  vine.  Foani 
sparingly  in  tbb 
State ;  collected  is 
St.  John's,  Berkley, 
on  SarrazinPl.fMn. 
1.  SL  Porcher's); 
found  also  in  the  lit 
^of  Cha'ston. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iii.  51.     With  mflk,  it  ia  vsei 

« 

as  a  wash  for  freckles.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  cswtie 
to  destroy  warts  and  scirrhous  excrescences.  Any  portion  of  tk« 
plant  will  coagulate  milk. 

Apocynum  eannabtnum,  L.     Indian  hemp.     Grows  along  f<»wi 
in  wet  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Jdy* 

Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  61 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  865;  Jow 
Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  v.  186 ;  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  xii.  55 ;  DT' 
Griscom,  in  op.  cit. ;  U.  S.  Disp.  108 ;  Am.  Med.  Rev.  iii.  197;  BA 
and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  888 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  Stf. 
This  is  a  powerful  emeto-cathartic,  producing  diaphoreflifl^  iiw  ^' 
pectoration,  inducing  also  a  tendency  to  sleep,  independent  rf  ^ 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  vomiting.  The  evacuations  brongi**  v 
it  are  large,  feculent,  and  watery;  and  they  are  succeeded!? P*'" 
spiration.   Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.  loc.  cit.    "It  diminishei  fif*P^9 


Fartteronia  diffomm^  D.  C.  (Prodrom.) 
EehiteM  "         Walter,  and  Ell.  Sk. ' 
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of  the  pulse,  and  induces  drowsiness."     This  plant  is  one  of  our 
most  powerful  hydragogue  cathartics  and  diuretics,  and  has  fre- 
quently cured  aggravated  cases  of  ascites.     It  acts  so  decidedly  in 
draining  the  system,  that  Dr.  Rush  called  it  the  "vegetable  trocar." 
We  have  seen  it  used  with  advantage  in  dropsy,  by  Dr.  V.  Mott, 
among  his  clinical  patients;  he  employs  it  in  all  cases  of  tonic 
dropsy,  being  too  active  for  those  of  an  atonic  character,  where  iron 
"would  have  been  advisable.   Dr.  Knapp  states,  in  his  Inaug.  Thesis, 
that  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  would  induce 
vomiting :  he  gave  it  in  intermittent  fever,  in  pneumonic  affections, 
in  dysentery,  and  as  an  alterative  in  enteritis.     It  acts  as  a  sternu- 
tatory, and  the  fresh  juice  has  been  employed  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  some  cutaneous  affections.     By  chemical  analysis,  it  is 
shown  to  contain  tannin,  gallic  acid,  gum-resin,  wax,  fecula,  and  a 
bitter  principle,  apocyne.     Merat  states,  in  the  Supplem.  to  the 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  52,  1846,  that  the  preparation  called  apocyne, 
combines  all  its  valuable  constituents.     Revue  Med.  Oct.  1833,  and 
Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  x.  96  et  567 :  see  also  GriflBth,  Med.  Bot. 

449.  The  decoction,  made  with  Sj  of  the  root  in  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  is  given  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day. 
The  bark  furnishes  a  fibre  resembling  hemp,  of  a  whiter  colour,  and 
Btiperior  in  durability ;  and  the  decoction  affords  a  permanent  dye, 

•brown  or  black,  according  to  the  mordant  used.  It  is  given  to  some 
extent  in  domestic  practice  in  the  lower  portions  of  this  State,  and 
is  called  by  the  negroes  "Gen.  Marion's  weed,"  from  its  having  been 
a  favourite  remedial  agent  in  the  camp  of  the  partisan  leader. 

Apoeynum  androssemifoliumj  L.  Dog's-bane.  Grows  in  damp 
rich  soils ;  vie.  of  Gha'ston. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  148 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  i. 
868 ;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  85 ;  Kalm's  Travels,  326 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot. 

450.  Thirty  grains  of  the  powder  of  the  recently  dried  root  is  emetic, 
and  diaphoretic,  causing  scarcely  any  previous  nausea ;  so  that  it  is 
suitable  for  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  pro- 
ducing exhaustion,  or  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  It  operates 
in  this  way  as  effectually  as  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  ipecacu- 
anha. The  active  property  is  diminished  by  keeping.  As  a  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  best  combined  with  one  grain  of  opium.  Dr.  Zollick- 
offer  considers  it  a  useful  tonic,  in  doses  of  x — xx  grs.  The  Indians 
used  it  in  lues  venerea.  Mdr.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mdd.  It  is 
also  employed  by  the  vegetable  practitioners.  See  Howard's  Imp. 
8yst.  Bot.  Med.  291.    It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  bitter,  extractive 
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principle,  a  colouring  principle  soluble  in  water,  caoutclioiic,  audi 
volatile  oil.     The  wounded  plant  emits  a  copious  milky  juice. 

AsCLEPIABAOEiB. 

Roots  generally  acrid  and  stimulating.     Some  of  them  emede. 

Gonolobus  macrophylluSj  Mich.  Variety  a  and  ft.  Collected  is 
St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  328  ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mei 
iii.  409;  Ann.  du  Museum,  xiv.  464.  It  is  one  of  the  sobstitiites 
for  colocynth  ;  Merat  says,  ^'  Gette  apocjnee  dee  J^tats  Unis  puK 
pour  fournir  le  sue  avec  lequel  les  sauvages  de  ce  pays  empoiaoo- 
nent  leurs  fleches." 

j      Pleurisy-  root ;  butterily- 

Asclepias  tuberosa^  W.  J  weed.    Grows  abundantljii 

"       decumbens^  of  some  Bot.  |  pine  barrens ;    collected  in 

[ St.  John's;  FL  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  127 ;   Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap,  iL  347 ;  Ck^. 
Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  i.  851 ;  Ed.  and  Yav.  Mat.  M^.  345; 
Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  219 ;  Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  326;  Big.  Am. 
Med.  Bot.  ii.  65 ;  Thacher's  U.  S.  Disp.,  art.  A.  tuberosa ;  Bart 
M.  Bot.  i.  244 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  304 ;  Am.  Med.  Record,  E 
334 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  217 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  82 ;  Cullcn, 
Mat.  Med.  i.  6 ;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  467 ;  De  Cand. 
Prodromus,  458 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  220 ;  Barton's  CoUec.  48;  Lifli 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  804.     This  plant  is  actively  diaphoretic  and  exp6^ 
torant,  without  being  stimulant.     '^  It  has  the  singular  property  of 
exciting  general  perspiration,  without  increasing,  in  any  perceptible 
degree,  the  heat  of  the  body."     (Lindley,  see  A.  decumbens.)   Ib 
large  doses,  it  is  purgative.     It  has  been  advantageously  used  in 
rheumatism,  in  most  pectoral  affections,  catarrh,  subacute  pneamonift, 
and  in  phthisis,  as  a  palliative.     It  has  also  been  favourably  em- 
ployed in  dysentery.  Shecut  says  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powdered 
root,  at  a  dose,  was  much  esteemed  in  this  disease.     Dr.  M'Bride,  of 
St.  John's,  Berkley,  S.  C,  experimented  largely  with  it  in  pleurisy, 
generally  finding  it  to  act  with  advantage.     Eberle  used  it ;  and  Or. 
Parker  employed  it  for  twenty  years  with  continued  confidence.   1* 
a  communication  from  Dr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester  District,  S.  &> 
we  have  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  M'Keown)  who  belierd 
it  expectorant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  sudorific;  and  idio  has  en- 
ployed  it  with  benefit  in  pectoral  affections;  he  considers  tbit  a 
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teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  root  in  hot  water,  often  repeated,  acts 
as  a  safe  and  useful  substitute  for  the  preparations  of  antimony ;  he 
has  also  observed  that  the  same  quantity  of  the  root,  with  half  the 
amount  of  snakeroot  (Aristoloch.  serp.),  given  several  times  a  day, 
for  several  days,  will  induce  soreness  of  the  mouth,  with  free  and 
copious  salivation ;  this  soon  subsides,  without  any  of  those  disagree- 
able results  which  follow  the  administration  of  the  mercurial  prepa- 
rations.    Should  this  effect  be  constant,  it  might  be  made  of  great 
service.     The  powdered  root  has  been  employed  as  an  escharotic, 
for  restraining  the  growth  of  fungous  flesh  in  ulcers.    When  the 
diaphoretic  effect  is  desired,  the  decoction  of  Sj  of  the  root  to  one 
qxiart  of  water  is  best  given  in  dose  of  a  teacupful  every  two  hours. 

Aaclepias  incamatay  W.  ^^  Grows  in  the  valleys,  among  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina."  Elliott;  vie.  of  Gha'ston;  Bach. ; 
Fl.  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  126;  Journ.  Phil.  Coll.  Pharm.  iv.  288;  Griffith, 
Med.  Bot.  455.  Dr.  Griffith  speaks  of  it  as  a  useful  emetic  and 
cathartic ;  and  Dr.  Sully  says  it  may  be  given  advantageously  in 
asthma,  catarrh,  and  syphilis ;  no  doubt,  very  similar  in  properties 
to  the  A.  decumb. 

Asclepias  verticiUata^  L.  Dwarf  milk-weed.  Collected  in  St. 
John's,  Berkley. 

This  is  a  domestic  remedy  in  repute  for  the  bite  of  snakes.  It  is 
said,  by  those  who  have  used  it  in  the  upper  districts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  very  deservedly  celebrated.  These  plants  emit  a  milky 
juice,  when  bruised ;  with  the  aigrette  of  the  seeds,  a  fleecy  down 
one  or  two  inches  in  length,  somewhat  resembling  silk,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  cloth. 

0LEACE2B.    {The  Olive  Tribe.) 

This  order  is  said,  by  Lindley,  to  offer  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  oil  being  contained  in  the  pericarp ;  it  being,  in  most  other  plants, 
yielded  by  the  seeds. 

Chionanthu9  Virginiea^  Walter.     Old-man's  beard ;  poison  ash ; 

fringe  tree.    A  very  ornamental  plant ;  collected  in  the  swamps  of 

St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  April. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  6.    An  infusion  of  the  roots  is  given  in 

^      long-standing  intermittents.     It  is  tonic,  and  febrifugal,  with  some 

I       acrid-narcotic  properties ;  used  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  as  an  appli- 

cation  to  wounds  and  ulcers.    Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  44. 
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* 

Fraxinu9  acuminaia^  La.  M.     Grows  in  rich  swamps. 
EU.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  678.     The  wood  is  light,  elastic,  asJ 
strong ;  used  by  carriage  and  cabinet  makers,  and  wheelwright. 


Class  II.    GYMNOSPERMS. 

CoNiPER-fi,  or  PiNAOBiB.     {The  Fir  Tribe.) 

One  of  the  most  important  orders,  whether  we  yiew  it  in  reference 
to  its  timber,  or  its  secretions. 


PinuB  palu%tri%^  L. 
^^      australisj  Mich. 


Long-leaved  pine.  Grows  along  the 
sea-coast,  in  the  tertiary  region,  and 
within  120  miles  of  the  ocean.  We 
have  observed  it  in  the  lower  part  of 
Fairfield  district ;  FI.  May. 
Beirs  Pract.  Diet.  859;  U.  S.  Disp.  709;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  li.  16T; 
Ball.  Gar.  M.  Med.  809;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  564.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  pine  trees,  and  from  it  the  largest  amount  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  is  obtained.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a 
well-known  and  valuable  diffusible  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  anthel- 
mintic, in  large  doses  acting  as  a  laxative.  It  is  from  this  spedes 
that  the  Boston  turpentine  is  obtained,  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  soap  of  very  superior  quality.  This  tree  shoots  up 
into  a  straight  shaft,  devoid  of  branches  sometimes  for  fifty  or  sixty 
feet;  the  heart  is  very  durable,  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  almost 
every  purpose. 

Pinus  rigida^  L.    Pitch  pine.     Vic.  Cha'ston. 

U.  S.  Disp.  207.   From  the  P.  palustris,  and  from  this  species,  tar 
Is  extracted  which  contains  two  principles  valuable  in  medicine,  vi&, 
picromar  and  creosote.   It  is  used  in  chronic  cough,  and  bronchial  in- 
flammation. Tar  water  had  great  reputation  at  one  time,  and  is  reaOy 
not  devoid  of  some  value.     The  vapour  also  is  employed  in  bnm- 
ohial  diseases,  and  the  ointment  in  tinea  capitis  and  psoriasis.    The 
resin  from  these  species  is  frequently  made  into  pills,  and  taken  for 
colds,  by  those  residing  in  the  country — among  whom,  also,  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  with  success  in  chronic  blennorrhagia.    A  medieai 
friend  informs  us  that,  in  one  individual  who  took  the  pine  gon  i^ 
large  quantities,  it  produced  an  irritation  of  the  iirethral  moeou 
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,   membrane  similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  spirit  when 
improperly  given. 

t 

J^inuB  nigray  Aiton.    Black  spruce ;  fir.    In  this  State,  confined 

to  the  high  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  Fl.  May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  710 ;  Ell.  Bot.  ii.  641.  From  this  species,  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  spruce  is  obtained ;  prepared  by  boiling  the  young  branches, 
and  evaporating  the  decoction;  it  has  a  bitterish,  astringent,  acidu- 
lonfl  taste.  The  tall,  slender  bodies  of  this  tree  are  used  for  the 
spars  of  vessels. 

J^inus  gtrobuSj  L.    Found  in  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  of 
S.  C,  in  the  dark  sphagnous  swamps  along  rivulets ;  Fl.  May. 
^  The  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  and  light,  and  free  from  turpen- 

tine.     It  is  used  for  the  inner  work  of  houses,  for  boxes,  cabinets, 
&c.     ^^  Preferred  for  the  masts  of  vessels  to  all  other  wood." 

f       

JPintis  tmda,  L.  Abundant  along  the  sea-coast ;  coll.  in  St.  John's ; 
grows  in  Georgia ;  Fl.  April. 

Pe.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  161;  U.  S.  Disp.  709.  This  also  yields  tur- 
pentine. 


Abies  bahaTHea,  /-     American  silver  fir,  or  Balm  of  6il- 

^^    balsamtferay  Mich.  )  ead  tree.     Chrows  on  the  summits  of 

JPintiB  baUamea,  Willd.    (the  mountains  of  S.  0.;  Fl.  April. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  605 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  710.  From  this  elegant 
species,  the  Canada  balsam  is  obtained ;  receiving  this  name,  though 
containing  no  benzoic  acid.    M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  v. 


Ab%e%  OanadensiSf  (     Hemlock  spruce.     Confined  to  the 

PinuSy  Linn.  I  highest  mountains. 

Ell.  Bot.  ii.  641.  The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning,  though  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  oak. 

Thuja  oecidentalis,  L.  Arbor  vitas.  Confined  to  the  mountain 
districts,  along  streams ;  Fl.  May. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1301;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  609.  The  leaves  and  twigs 
have  a  balsamic  odour;  the  decoction  was  used  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and,  according  to  Schospf,  in  cough,  scurvy,  and  rheumatism;  Boer- 
haave  employed  the  distilled  water  in  dropsy.  The  leaves  are  said 
to  form  an  excellent  irritating  ointment,  which  has  proved  useful  in 
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rheumatism;  and  the  oil  has  been  given  with  success  as  a  Termifiige. 
The  wood  is  said  by  Michaux  to  be  the  most  durable  which  our  forw 
ests  produce ;  fences  for  enclosures,  rail  posts,  &c.  are  made  of  it. 

r     Cypress.        Grows     in 
Schubertta  of  later  Bot.  i  swamps  in  the  lower  por- 

Oupre98U8  disttchaj  L.  and  Ell.  Sk.   j  tion  of  the  State ;  via  rf 

(^Gha'ston;  St.  John's. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  229,  652;  see  the 
Cultivateur,  iL  668,  for  an  article  upon  the  Cypress.     Recherdias 
sur  Thistoire  des  Cypress,  Ann.  de  Hortic.  zv.  37 ;  Strauss,  Mem. 
sur  le  Cypress,  Montpellier,  1841 ;  Mirbel,  Abridg.  des  Voyages,  ziiL 
896 ;  S.  T.  Cubieres'  Mem.  on  the  Cypress  of  Louisiana,  (in  French,) 
Paris,  1809.     For  a  description  of  this  remarkable  tree,  see  Mi* 
chaux,  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  484.     The  seeds  are  said 
to  possess  an  odoriferous  principle ;  a  rich  balsam  of  a  deep  red,  in- 
clining to  black,  is  obtained  by  boxing  the  tree,  and  from  the  nuts 
and  fruit,  by  distillation.     It  is  applied  to  cuts  and  wounds,  and  is 
possessed  of  valuable  balsamic  properties;  the  cones  are  also  bal- 
samic, and  the  resin  from  them  is  diuretic,  and  carminative.     This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  that  we  pos- 
sess.   The  wood  is  soft,  and  rather  fine-grained,  resisting  the  action 
of  weather,  and  the  changes  of  temperature  remarkably  well;  hence ' 
used  for  making  the  interior  work  of  houses,  posts,  shingles,  staves, 
&c.    Barton  mentions  that  boats  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  diameter, 
and  eighty  feet  straight  shaft,  are  made  out  of  a  single  trunk.   See, 
also,  £11.  Bot.  for  a  description ;  and  also  an  elaborate  paper  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Am.  Journ.  Science,  for  1848,  by  Dr.  Dickescm 
and  Brown,  a  Committee  from  Louisiana,  appointed  by  the  Assoc 
of  Geol.  and  Naturalists. 

Oupre89U8  thyoide$j  L.  Said  to  grow  around  the  savannahs  in 
Horry  and  Williamsburgh  districts. 

Ell.  Bot.  ii.  644 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  610.  The  infusion  is  re- 
puted to  be  stomachic,  and  in  the  warm  state,  diaphoretic.  1%^ 
wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  light,  and  durable,  and  is  adapted  for 
purposes  similar  to  the  above. 

Juniperus  Virginianaj  Linn.  Cedar.  Grows  in  upper  and  lowff 
districts;  Fl.  March. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  49;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  iL  184;  Fr.  Ele»«. 
195;  U.  S.  Disp.  418;  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Mfed.  iii.  698; 
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Brfich.  N.  Am.  Sylvia,  iii.  221;  Am.  Jonm.  Pharm.  xiv.  285;  Thach- 
er's  Disp.  247 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  816 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot. 
607 ;  Supplem.  to  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  406  ;  Bull,  de  1' Acad. 
Roy.  de  M^d.  vi.  478;  S.  Cubieres'  Mem.  on  the  Red  Cedar  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  French,  Paris,  1805;  Nicolet's  JBssai  on  the  Physiol,  and 
Chemistry  of  genus  Jnniperns ;  see  Jonm.  de  Pharm.  xxvii.  809> 
and  Bonastie's  note  on  a  volatile  oil  from  the  Virginia  cedar,  in 
Jonm.  de  Pharm.  xxi.  177,  1884. 

The  bark  is  employed  in  Abyssinia,  under  the  name  of  bisenna. 
The  expressed  oil  is  very  useful  as  an  application  to  rheumatic  pains; 
one  bushel  of  the  dried  shavings,  heated  in  an  inverted  iron  ves- 
sel, will  yield  a  half  pint  of  oil.  A  decoction  of  the  berries  pro- 
motes diaphoresis,  and  is  also  beneficial  in  rheumatic  pains,  stiff 
joints,  &c.  It  acts  very  much  as  savin,  being  stimulant  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  employed  in  catamenial  obstructions;  a  cerate  is 
made  for  keeping  up  the  irritation  and  discharge  from  blisters ;  this 
is  quite  serviceable,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in 
twice  their  weight  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax.  The 
fungoid  excrescences  on  this  tree  are  thought  to  be  anthelmintic. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  employed  for  posts,  staves,  &c. 


Class  III.  ENDOGENS;  OR,  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Marantacejb.     {The  Arrowroot  Tribe.) 

Maranta  arundinacea.  Arrowroot.  Cult,  in  S.  0.  for  domestic 
use. 

IT.  S.  Disp.  449 ;  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  585 ;  Bell's  Pract.  Diet.  48. 
See  authors.  The  root  is  grated,  washed,  and  then  d/ied  in  the  sun 
on  flat  dishes. 

Amarillidaobji.    ( The  Narcisdus  Tribe.) 

Some  of  these  are  poisonous,  and  Lindley  says  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  of  the  monocotyledonous  orders  in  which  any  poisonous 
properties  are  found. 

Agave  Virginicaj  L.  Called  by  negroes  Rattlesnake's  master. 
Grows  in  damp  soils;  coll.  in  Wassamasaw,  St.  John's;  vie.  Cha'ston. 

Ell.  Bot.  L  402.  A  domestic  remedy  for  flatulent  colic ;  used  in 
Charleston  Dist.  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 
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AmaryUU  atama^cOy  L.  Atamaseo  lily.  Grows  in  damp  soils; 
ooll.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  vie.  Gha'ston. 

£11.  Bot.  i.  884.  This  is  sapposed  to  produce  the  disease  ift 
cattle  called  '*  staggers." 


Pan^atium  nujuribimvanj  Walt. 


^^  Seen  by  Catesby  in  the  Fa^ 
rachucla  Sayannah,  St.  Peto'i 
^^         OaroUnianumy  L.  1  Parish."    EIL    Coll.  on  Cooper 

^  River,  St.  John's,  Berkley. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  y.  179 ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  iL  e. 
168.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  it,  lib.  zvii.  c.  12.  The  bulbs  are  bitr 
ter  and  emetic,  and  are  useful  in  dropsy.  Loiseleur,  Manuel  desFL 
Indigenes,  19.  In  the  experience  of  one  writer,  forty  grs.  of  tba 
powder  produced  vomiting  five  times. 

H^MODOBAOBJS.    {The  Bhod^oot  Tribe.) 

JHlatrU  tinetoria,  Ph.  ) 
Laehnanthes  Ell.  Sk.  ) 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  622.    The  root  is  astringent  and  tonic. 

BUBMANMACEiB. 

Tripterella  coeruHa^  L.  Blue  tripterella.  Grows  near  Savaimak 
and  Purysberg;  coll.  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  near  Pinopolis;  Tic* 
Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Nov. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  881 ;  Nuttall  in  Acta,  Philad.  72a  i 
flavour  like  that  of  green  tea  is  discernible  in  this  plant. 

Ieidaoblb.    {The  Com-fiag  Tribe.) 
Iris  verfteoloTj  L.,  Var.  a  and  b.    Blue  flag.    Grows  in  bogs,  mo- 
rasses, and  inundated  land ;  coll.  in  St.  John's ;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  FI. 
May. 

Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  854 ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  883 ;  U.  S.  !%• 
405 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  105 ;  Bartram's  Travels,  451 ;  Cutier's 
Mem.  Am.  Acad.  405-«;  Ell.  Bot.  146;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Dietde 
M.  Med.  iii.  659 ;  Frost's  Elems.  279. 

The  expressed  juice  is  acrid,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  \om 
application;  it  is  also  purgative,  and  sometimes  occasions  distretfiBg 
nausea,  like  sea-sickness,  accompanied  with  prostration  of  streo^ 
The  plant  is,  however,  more  remarkable  for  its  diuretic  poveia  ^» 
was  prescribed  by  Dr.  M'Bride  with  great  success  in  dropfljj  ^^ 
bining  it  with  the  button  snakeroot  (Eryngium  yuccifolims)*  *^ 
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;>iroportion8  are  as  follows :  Root  of  blue  flag  3j ;  button  snakeroot 
Sij  y  water  &>8s;  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  pint,  and  taken 
Lu  divided  doses.  See  Bigelow.  This  does  not  disturb  the  stomach, 
E^ncl  was  nsed  with  success  in  cases  of  hjdrothoraz,  combined  with 
anasarca.  Bartram  said  the  root  was  considered  by  the  Indians  a 
very  powerful  cathartic,  and  it  was  found,  in  artificial  ponds  made 
for  the  purpose,  near  their  villages.  See  his  Voyage  dans  la  partie 
Bud  de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale,  ii.  822,  and  the  Supplem.  to  Mer. 
and  de  L.  1846.  According  to  Bigelow,  its  active  chemical  con- 
etitnent  seems  to  be  a  resin,. which  separates  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  water  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  tincture.  The  plant  is  much 
employed  in  domestic  practice  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  in  dropsy. 

Iris  Virginica. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  625.  It  is  said  to  possess  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  I.  versicolor. 

Bromeliacks.    {The  Pine  Apple  Tribe.) 

TiHanckia  tLsneoides^  Linn.  Moss.  Grows  within  the  tertiary 
districts  of  S.  C.     We  have  observed  it  as  high  up  as  Columbia. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  743;  Journ.  de  Pharmacien, 
iii.  185.  It  is  stomachic,  purgative,  and  even  diuretic.  Employed  in 
hemorrhoids,  op.  eit.  We  see  no  notice  of  it  in  the  Am.  works. 
Great  use  is  made  in  S.  0.  of  this  plant,  when  dried,  in  stuffing 
chair  cushions,  mattresses,  &;c.  It  gives  to  the  trees  in  winter  quite 
a  venerable  and  pleasing  aspect. 

Obchidacb^.     {The  Orchis  Tribe.) 

Some  species  of  orchis  are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  properties. 
The  roots,  when  boiled,  are  farinaceous  and  eatable,  furnishing  an 
article  of  food.  Attention  is  invited  to  those  growing  in  this  State, 
among  which  are  several  beautiful  species. 

Bletia  verecunda^  N.  Elliott  is  doubtful  whether  it  grows  in  S«  C. 
Mich.  cult,  it  near  Charleston ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  239.  The  cormus  is  said  to  be  stomachic 
and  tonic ;  see  Browne's  Jamaica. 

Oypripedium  pubeseens^  W.  Yellow  ladies'  slipper ;  yellow  moo- 
eason. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  640.  It  is  employed  by  the  Indians,  and  held  in 
high  estimation  in  domestic  practice  as  a  sedative  and  antispasmodio, 
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acting  like  valerian  in  alleviating  nervous  symptoms ;  said  to  hmTe 
proved  useful  in  hysteria,  and  even  in  chorea.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  is  taken  at  a  dose.     Op.  eit,y  and  Raf.  Med.  Fl.  140. 

Palmace^.    ( The  Palm  Tribe.) 

ChamseropB  serrulataj  L.  Saw  palmetto.  Grows  on  the  coast  of 
S.  Carolina,  and  at  Blythe's  Isl.  in  Geo.  Mr.  Elliott  says  that  it  ex- 
tends also  through  the  pine  lands  of  that  State. 

Shec.  Fl.  Carol.  485.  The  pulp  is  very  sweet,  but  is  possessed 
of  a  purgative  property,  often  producing  a  copious  evaciiatioB, 
attended  with  griping. 

ChamseropB  palmettOy  Mich,  r  Tall  palmetto.  Grows  along  the 
Corypha  palmetto^  Walter.  \  sea-coast;  vie.  Cha'ston. 
£11.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  432.'*'  The  leaves  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  mats,  &c.  Forts,  wharfs,  and  struc- 
tures under  water  are  made  of  the  logs,  which  do  not  splinter.  The 
cabbage,  or  expanded  embryo,  iQay  be  classed  among  the  ''most  ddi- 
cious  vegetables  produced  on  our  tables."  The  tree,  however,  per- 
ishes when  deprived  of  these.  Griffith  says  (Med.  Bot.  614)  that 
the  bark  contains  tannin. 

MsLANTHACEiB.     [The  Colchicum  Tribe.) 
"  Poisonous  in  every  species." 

Melanthium  Virginieum^  W.     Grows  in  wet  soils. 

Griffith,  Med.  641.  In  infusion,  it  is  an  effectual  anthelmintic.  It 
will  operate  as  an  active  poison.  The  decoction,  used  as  a  wash,  is 
a  certain,  but  somewhat  dangerous,  cure  for  the  itch. 

Ohamselirium  OaroUnianum,  Willd.  (K'th's  En.  PI.) 

ffelonias  dioicay  Ph.  and  £11.  Sk. 

Common  blazing  star.  Grows  in  damp  pine  barrens ;  collected 
in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  Charleston  district,  near  Pinopolis;  vie. 
Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  848;  Ell.  Bot.  i.  423;  De  Cand.  and  Dubog., 
473,  an.  1828 ;  Matson's  Yeg.  Pract.  218.  The  infusion  is  anthel- 
mintic, and  the  tincture  tonic.  Prof.  Ives  recommends  it  as  effi* 
cient  in  checking  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  Indian  women  employed 
this  plant  in  preventing  abortion.  It  is  used  by  the  vegetable 
practitioners  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  given  in  doses  of 

*  From  this  noble  and  oharacteristio  tree  is  derived  the  well-known  annoriftl  eob 
Uem  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
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&  lialf  teaspoonful  of  the  powder,  in  warm  water,  three  times  a-daj. 
Xlie  root,  when  chewed,  relieves  *cough. 

^mianthtis  museeetoxicum.  Gray  in  E'th's  En.  PL  )    i^t 

t>t  i    !bly  poison. 

Melonia%  erythro9perma^  Mx.  and  Ell.  Sk.  ) 

Grows  in  rich  shaded  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley;  near 

Brunswick,  PL     (T.  W.  Peyre's,  Esq.    Vic.  Cha'ston ;  FL  May.) 

]B)11.  Bot.  421.  ^'A  narcotic  poison,  employed  in  some  families 
to  destroy  the  house-fly.  The  bulbs  are  triturated,  and  mixed  with 
molasses.  The  flies,  if  not  swept  in  the  fire,  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
revive  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours."  We  would  invite  others 
to  an  examination  of  this  plant  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Veratrum  viridey  (     Itch  weed ;  Indian  poke ;  white  hel- 

^'         albuntj  Mich.  \  lebore.     Grows  in  mountain  streams. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  848.  ^^  An  acrid,  emetic,  and  powerful  stimu- 
lant, followed  by  sedative  effects."  .  Big.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  125.  Dr. 
Talby  also  says  it  is  a  deobstruent,  or  alterative,  an  acrid  narcotic, 
an  emetic,  an  epispastic,  and  an  errhine;  found  very  useful  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  lungs,  and  some  complaints  of  the  bowels. 
Osgood,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  states  that  it  is  perfectly 
certain  in  its  operation,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  analogous  to  colchi- 
cum,  which  it  should  supersede.  Bigelow  states  that,  in  his  hands,  it 
has  arrested  the  paroxysm  of  gout,  and  has  given  relief  in  some  cases 
of  protracted  rheumatism.  It  has  been  externally  employed,  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  in  many  cutaneous  affections.  Mr.  Worthington, 
who  made  a  full  analysis,  found  veratria,  gallic  acid,  extractive,  &c. 
See  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  N.  S.  iii. ;  Dr.  Osgood's  examination.  Am. 
Journ.  Med.  Sci.  1835,  and  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  i.  202,  N.  S. ; 
Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  644;  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  N.  S.  iv.  89;  Raf. 
Med.  FL  585.  The  tincture  or  the  extract  is  the  best  form  of  ad- 
ministration; the  dose  of  the  first  is  thirty  drops;  of  the  latter, 
one-third  of  a  grain  gradually  increased.  Ealm  says  that  corn, 
soaked  in  a  strong  decoction,  will  be  protected  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  birds;  those  that  eat  of  it,  becoming  giddy,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  deter  others.  This  plant  is  considered  eminently  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  profession. 

Veratrum  parvifoUum  and  angustifolium>>    Both  are  found  in 
S.  C. ;  they  are  probably  active,  and  should  be  examined. 
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Oyromia  Virginicay 

Medeola         ^^         Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk. 


Indian  oncomber ;  Ti^ 

ginian  medeola.     Grovs 

-{  in  moist  soils;  generallj 

found  under  beech  trees; 

Fl.  June. 

U.  S.  Disp.  274.  Pursh  states  that  the  root  was  eaten  by  the 
Indians.  Dr.  Barton  thought  it  useful  in  dropsies.  Bart.  M.  Bot.; 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  818.  It  enjoys  some  reputation  as  a  bydia- 
gogue.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iv.  270 ;  according  to 
which,  it  IB  esteemed  a  very  active  diuretic.     De  Cand.  Essai,  293w 

Trillium  seeaUe^  L.  Bare;  grows  in  rich  shaded  soil;  coQected 
in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  near  Wantoot  PI.  Vic.  Cha'ston.  Wt 
have  observed  it  on  the  Ashley  road.     Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  348.     "  Roots  generally  violently  emetic" 


JErythronum  Americanum,  L. 
^'  laneeolatumy  Ph. 


LlLlACBJB.     {The  Lily  Tribe.) 

•     Dog's   tooth   violet;    adder's 
tongue.  Grows  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts, and  in  Creorgia.      Sent  to 
us  from  Abbeville,  by  Mr.  Reed; 
.Fl.  April. 

U.  S.  Disp.  318 ;  Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  151 ;  M^r.  and  de  L- 
Dict.  de  M.  Med.  iii.  147;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  269;  Bart,  Flor» 
N.  Am.  133 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  The  recent  bulbs  are  emetic, 
when  powdered  and  given  in  doses  of  xx — xl  grs.  When  dried  or 
cooked,  they  become  eatable.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  more  active 
and  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  root. 

Allium  Oanadensey  W.     Meadow  garlic.     Grows  in  damp  soils. 

Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  653.  It  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mon garlic,  and  it  is  said  to  be  fully  as  efficient.  Most  of  the  exotic 
alliaceous  plants,  the  leek,  onion,  garlic,  &e.,  are  cultivated  in  S.  C. 

Aletris  farinosay  L.  Star  grass ;  unicorn  root.  Diffused  in  damp 
pine  lands;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vie.  of  Cha'ston;  FL  July. 

Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  92;  Fe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  121; 
Frost's  Elems.  283 ;  M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  161 ;  Liod. 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  353 ;  Clayton's  Phil.  Trans.  Ab.  viii.  833 ;  CotI<y, 
Am.  Acad.  i.  435 ;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  628.  ''The  root  is  tonic  sad 
stomachic  in  small  doses,  but  one  of  xx  grs.  occasions  nausea,  with  a 
tendency  to  vomit."    Lind.  Nat.  Syst.    Bigelow  knew  of  no  plant 
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exceeding  this  in  genuine,  intense,  and  permanent  bitter.  Piirsh 
says  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  colic;  Cnllen,  in  chronic  rheoma- 
tism ;  and  Dr.  Thacher,  in  dropsical  affections.  Infused  in  vinegar, 
it  is  given  in  intermittent  fever  attended  with  dropsical  accumula- 
tions. ,  The  decoction  of  the  root  and  leaves  in  liberal  doses  is  much 
-  employed  in  popular  practice  in  the  lower  portions  of  this  State.  The 
root  is  quite  resinous,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  portion  of  extract- 
ive matter ;  ten  grains  act  as  a  tonic.  The  tincture  is  the  strongest 
preparation.  It  is  also  employed  by  the  vegetable  practitioners. 
See  Howard's  Imp.  Syst.  Bot.  Med.  285« 

Aletris  aurea,  Walter.  Yellow  star  grass.  Grows  in  similar  situ- 
ations; collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  near  Pinopolis;  vie.  of 
Cha'ston;  Fl.  July. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  i.  89 ;  Frost's  Elems.  283;  XT.  S.  Disp.  67. 
It  is  purgative  and  nauseating  in  large  doses,  probably  possessed  of 
properties  similar  to  the  above. 

Oanvallaria  majalis.  Lily  of  the  valley.  According  to  Elliott^ 
grows  on  the  highest  mountains  of  S.  0. 

Bull.  Flantes  Yen.  de  France,  164.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is 
said  to  be  a  very  active  sternutatory.  Dem.  tA6m,  de  Bot.  by  Gilli- 
bert,  ii.  6.  Some  practitioners  order  the  powder  of  the  leaves  in 
epileptic  affections,  depending  upon  verminous  influence.  The  flowers 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  essential  oil :  ''  We  have  tried,  with  success, 
a  powder  of  the  flowers  in  inveterate  pain  of  the  head."  Trans, 
from  op.  eit.  This  was  taken  in  the  nostrils  as  snuff.  Dr.  Wood, 
in  the  U.  S.  Disp.  1249,  confirms  the  assertion  in  reference  to  the 
power  the  flowers  possess  of  exciting  sneezing.  They  have  a  de- 
lightful odour,  resembling  that  of  musk,  and  when  dried  and  pow- 
dered, are  much  employed  as  a  sternutatory,  acting  sometimes  quite 
violently.  According  to  Merat,  they  are  esteemed  in  nervous  head- 
aches and  vertigo ;  and,  when  pulverized,  are  emetic  and  purgative. 
See  Diss.  Botanico  Med.  Inaug.  de  Lilium  Conval.  1718,  Al  torfii ; 
Diss.  Inaug.  at  Gottingen,  1757 ;  one  by  Misdorf,  in  1742 ;  and 
another  by  Schultze,  in  the  same  year.  Shec,  in  his  Flora  Carol. 
481,  states  that  the  dried  flowers  are  narcotic.  ^^The  extract  of  the 
root  and  flowers  possesses  purgative  properties  similar  to  aloes."  The 
poultice  of  the  root  enjoys  some  celebrity  for  taking  away  the  marks  ' 
of  bruises,  &c.  With  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  leaves,  a  beautiful 
green  colour  is  obtained.  The  dose  of  the  simple  distillation  of  the 
flowers  is  Siv:  when  powdered  3j;  of  extract,  grs.  ii — iiL 
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CanvaUaria  fnuUiflara^  1        GrowB  is 

Polygonatum  mtdtijlarumj  Desfont.  and  Ell.  Sk.  J  damp  8oil& 
U.  S.  Disp.  1249.  This  is  used  in  similar  cases  with  the  Euro- 
pean species  (the  Con.  polygonatum),  the  root  of  which  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cosmetic,  and  which,  according  to  Hermann,  is  a  good 
remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  See  Nouv.  Joum.  de  Med.  t. 
209.  Thirty  grains  of  the  dried  root  is  given  in  Russia,  as  a  pre- 
Tentiye  against  plague.    Sull.  des  Sc.  Med.  v.  209. 

Uvularia  perfoliataj  L.  Grows  in  damp  soils ;  collected  in  St 
John*8 ;  Fl.  June. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  641.  The  roots  of  the  different  species  are 
sub-acid  and  mucilaginous  when  fresh ;  and  a  decoction  of  them  has 
been  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  sore  mouth,  and  in  affections 
of  the  throat ;  also  considered  as  alezipharmic  in  snake  bites.  The 
roots  are,  however,  edible  when  cooked,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
a  very  good  substitute  for  asparagus. 

Uvularia  sessiliflora,  L.  Collected  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  in 
damp  soils ;  Fl.  July. 

Similar  in  properties  to  the  above. 

Asparagm  officinalis j  L.  Ex.  Nat.  on  banks  of  Cooper  River; 
vie.  of  Cha'ston.     Bach.    Fl.  May. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  Supplem.  1846,  78.  A  prepa- 
ration in  the  shape  of  a  syrup  was  much  in  vogue  as  a  powerful 
sedative  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  used  by  Broussais.  Joum.  de 
Pharm.  xix.  667.  Its  diuretic  property  is  well  known.  Revue 
Med.  1838,  409.  See  M.  Lodiberts  on  its  culture,  and  an  accoant 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  from  the  branches,  in  the  Joum.  de 
Med.  Militaire. 

CoMMBLlNACE^.     (  The  Spider-woH  Tribe.) 

Commelina  communisy  Pursh.     Grows  in  pine  barrens ;  collected 
in  St.  John's ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  ii.  272.  In  Cochin  ChioS}  it 
is  said  to  be  employed  as  a  refrigerant  and  relaxant ;  prescribed  in 
constipation  and  strangury.  The  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  blae,  and 
Ksempher  says  that  a  colour  like  ultramarine  might  be  obuioed 
from  it. 
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AiJSMAOBiE.    {The  Water  Plantain  Tribe.) 

All  are  aquatic  plants,  and  many  contain  a  fleshy  rliizome  which 
is  eatable. 

Arrow  head.      Grows  in  rioe 


Sagittaria  Bagittifolia^  Mich. 
"         Utifolia,  W. 


fields;, collected  on  Cooper  River. 
We  haye  specimens  from  Sumter 
district;  vie.  of  Cha'ston.  Bach. 
J\.  July. 
Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  153 ;  Journ.  Gomp.  des  Sc. 
Med.  xix.  143.  The  leaves  are  acrid,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
them  in  dispersing  scrofulous  ulcers.  Dem.  il^lem.  de  Bot.  ii.  416. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  cultivate  it  on  account  of  the  bulbous  roots, 
which  are  eaten.  It  was  employed  as  food  by  the  Indians.  Wade's 
PL  Bariores,  80.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves,  applied  to  the  breast  of 
nursing  women,  will  tend  to  dispel  the  milk.  Griffith's  Med.  Bot. 
619.  The  fecula  is  like  arrowroot  (Marant.  arund.),  and  has  been 
used  for  similar  purposes. 


JuNGE^.    {The  Rush  Tribe.) 

^     Soft  rush ;   bnl- 

Juneus  communis^  Mey,  in  Kunth's  En.  PL  j  rush.      Grows    in 

'^       effusuSj  Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk.  j  bogs  and  morasses; 

IfI.  May. 
Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  681.     Cultivated  in  Japan  for  making  floor 
mats,  chair  bottoms,  &c.    It  is  sometimes  employed  in  S.  C.  for 
similar  purposes.     The  fruit,  when  dried  and  oiled,  will  serve  as  a 
wick. 

Smilacbls.    ( The  Smilax  Tribe). 

Smilax  Pseudo-China,  L.    China  briar.    Grows  in  swamps,  along 
streams ;  collected  in  St.  John's,  Berkley ;  Fl.  May. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  700 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  634 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med. 
and  Therap.  133;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  351 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat. 
Med.  228.  The  decoction  is  alterative ;  in  large  doses,  emetic.  It 
is  much  used  in  portions  of  this  State,  in  the  composition  of  diet 
drinks,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  sarsa- 
parilla.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  660,  states  that  the  Indians  employed 
the  fecula  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  S.  caduca,  laurifolia,  and 
tamnoides — all  indigenous  to  South  Carolina. 
VOL.  II. — 54 
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Smilax  sarsapartllaj  L.   c      Rich  soils ;  Abbeville  district ;  PL 
"      glauca^  Walt.       \  July. 

U.  S.  Disp.  634  ;  Woody.  Med.  Bot.  161.    This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  officinal  sarsaparilla,  though  it  probably  shares  the  atten- 
tive virtues  belonging  to  the  genus.    Thornton's  Fam.  Herbal,  241; 
Joum.  de  Pharm.  xvi.  88 ;  Frost's  Elems.  Mat.  Med.  223.    It  ii 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  undoubted  efficacy,  given  in  diet  drinks, 
and  alterative  mixtures,  combined  with  the  China  briar,  and  used  is 
syphilis  and  chronic  rheumatism.     M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med. 
iii.  79;  Humboldt's  Voyage,  viii.  878 ;  Analysis  in  Joum.  de  Ghin. 
Med.  i.  215.   A  principle  has  been  derived  from  it,  called  smHaeise. 
Journ.  de  Pharm.  xvi.  501,  and  xviii.  824.     From  Bartley's  end- 
nation,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  xvi.  473,  the  virtues  appear  to  le 
side  in  the  cortical  part ;  hence,  it  is  best  extracted  by  the  cold  mft- 
sion.    Biblioth.  Med.  xxvi.  119.     According  to  these  writers,  it  is 
considered  a  powerful  sudorific  and  alterative,  indicate  when  yos 
wish  to  produce  diaphoresis,  as  in  rheumatism  of  the  joints;  and 
this  agrees  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it  in  this  State. 
J.  Pope,  Recherches  upon  the  different  species  of  sarsaparilla,  in 
Journ.  G^n.  de  Med.  xci.  300,  and  Thunberg's  Mem.  on  the  quan- 
tity of  extractive  matter  furnished  by  the  species. 

Smilax  caduca^  L.  Around  ponds,  and  in  rich  shaded  soils; 
collected  in  St.  John's  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  vi.  375.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  furnishes  caoutchouc.     See  Hist.  Nat.  Pharm.  ii.  590. 

Smilax  tamnoides^  L.  Grows  in  dry  soils ;  collected  in  St.  John's; 
vie.  of  Gha^ston ;  Fl.  June. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  384.  The  root  of  this  M 
says  Merat,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  decoction  to  purify  the  Uooi 

Smilax  herbacea^  L.     Grows  in  rich  wooded  soils ;  collected  in 
St.  John's  ;  vie.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  June. 
This  species  has  been  used  for  its  alterative  properties. 

Smilax  ovataj  Ph.  and  Ell.  Sk.  Grows  on  the  sea  shore,  QI*' 
vie.  of  Oha'ston  ;  Fl.  June. 

Ell.  Bot.  Med.  Notes,  ii.  698.  Remarkable  for  the  fragrance  rf 
its  flowers. 
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DioscOKEAOB^.    {The  Tarn  Tribe.) 

Dio9corea  villosaj  L.  Wild  yam.  Grows  in  damp  soils;  col- 
lected in  St.  John's ;  yic.  of  Cha'ston  ;  Fl.  July. 

Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  659.  The  decoction  of  the  root,  according 
to  Biddell,  in  a  late  paper,  Synops.  Flo.  West  St.  98,  is  eminently 
beneficial  in  bilious  colic:  3j  is  added  to  one  pint  of  water,  and  half 
of  this  is  taken  at  a  dose.  He  says  it  acts  with  great  promptitude, 
and  that  Dr.  Neville  places  much  reliance  on  the  tincture  as  an  expec- 
torant ;  it  is  likewise  diaphoretic,  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  its  employment. 

,Arao&s.    {The  Arum  Tribe.) 

An  acrid  principle  generallj  pervades  this  tribe,  existing  in  some 
of  them  to  a  high  degree. 

Arisaema  atroreubem,  Blum,  in  K'th's  En.  PI.  (      ^*^®    ^^^^^' 
Arum  triphyllum,  L.  m.  Sk.  <  Indian     turnip; 

v  dragon  root. 

Grows  in  rich  soils;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vie.  of  Gha'ston;  Fl. 
June. 

Eberle,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  487  ;  Chap.  Therap.  and  Mat.  Med.  ii.  41 ; 
U.  S.  Disp.  128  ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.  ii.  78;  Big.  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  i.  52 ;  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  xv.  83 ;  Thacher's  U.  S.  Disp.  art. 
A.  triphyllum,  158 ;  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  211  and  554 ;  Mdr.  and 
de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  460 ;  Goxe,  Am.  Disp.  121 ;  Schoepf, 
Mat.  Med.  133 ;  Rush,  ii.  301 ;  Barton's  Collec.  29 ;  Shec.  Flora 
Carol.  273;  McCall,  in  Phil.  Med.  Journ.  ii.  84;  Cutler,  Am.  Acad. 
i.  487  ;  Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  864 ;  Matson's  Veg.  Pract.  295,  and 
Thompson's  Steam  Pract.  It  is  said  to  be  similar  in  its  action  to 
the  A.  maculatum.  Dr.  Meara  affirms  that  it  does  not  act  on  the 
general  circulatory,  but  only  on  the  glandular  system,  which  it 
stimulates  greatly,  and  the  secretions  of  which  it  augments.  Dr. 
Wood  says  it  stimulates  the  secretion  of  the  skin  and  lungs  also.  It  is 
used  advantageously  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particu- 
larly pertussis  and  asthma.  ''  In  the  chronic  asthmatic  affections  of 
old  people,  it  is  a  remedy  of  very  considerable  value."  The  powder 
of  the  fresh  root,  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  or  syrup,  and  placed 
in  small  quantities  upon  the  tongue,  so  as  to  be  gradually  diffused 
over  the  mouth  and  throat,  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  the 
aphthous  sore-throat  of  children.  Dr.  Thacher  employed  it  in  this 
affection,  and  adds  that  it  is  of  approved  efficacy  in  rheumatism. 
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'^Milk  in  which  the  acrid  principle  of  the  A.  triphyl.  has  beet 
boiled  has  been  known  to  cure  consumption!"  De  Cand.  dtis 
Lind.  The  sliced  root  has  been  used  as  an  application  for  poisoning 
by  the  ivy  (Rhus).  Lindley  remarks  of  some  of  this  class,  ^^tbat 
the  spadixes  disengage  a  sensible  quantity  of  heat  when  they  vt 
about  to  open."  Agardh  considers  that  the  acrid  priniuple,  whi^ 
notwithstanding  its  fugacity,  has  lately  been  obtained  pore,  is  of 
great  power  as  a  stimulant.  In  corroboration,  we  would  mentni 
our  having  produced  vesication,  merely  by  rubbing  the  st^n  of  the 
Arum  Walteri  (S.  0.  species)  in  contact  with  the  unbroken  slab; 
and  we  observe  that  both  species  are  very  irritating  to  the  faucefl. 
By  chemical  analysis  (Am.  Joum.  Pharm.  xv.  83)  it  contains,  besidsf 
the  acrid  principle,  from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent,  of  starch,  whid 
may  be  obtained  from  it  as  white  and  as  delicate  as  from  the  potato; 
also  albumen,  gum,  sugar,  extractive,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa  and 
lime.  Bigelow  states  (i.  59)  that  the  starch  is  prepared  by  pouring 
repeatedly  portions  of  water  over  the  fresh  root,  reduced  to  a  pulp 
by  grating,  and  placed  on  a  strainer,  the  farinaceous  part  being 
carried  through,  and  leaving  the  fibrous  behind.  Dr.  M'Call,  of 
Georgia,  found  it  to  yield  one-fourth  part  its  weight  of  pure  amyla- 
ceous matter,  which  is  white,  delicate,  and  nutritive.  See  abo  tbe 
experiments  of  «Bigclow  to  extract  the  acrimonious  principle  of  tiie 
fresh  root. 


PeUandra  Virginicay  Raf.  (Eunth,  En.  PL) 
Arum   Virginicumy  L. 


Common  a 
swamps;  collee. 
in  St.  John's, 
Berkley ;  vie  of 
Charleston;  FL 
May. 

Stearns*  Am.  Herbal,  133.  Property  probably  similar  to  dwse 
of  the  above.  ^^  Powerfully  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretie. 
Stimulates  the  solids,  promotes  the  secretion  of  perspiration,  urine, 
&c. ;  good  in  languid,  phlegmonous  habits,  in  relaxation  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  in  jaundice,  hysterical  tn' 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  rheumatism,  pains,  and  obstinate  be*^ 
aches  unattended  with  fever."  Dose  grs.  x,  witii  3ii  gum  Arabio. 
3i  of  spermaceti,  and  sugar  grs.  viii. 

Arum  maculatum.    We  find  that  this  species  is  not  a  nati^  ^ 
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this  State ;  but  the  indigenons  A.  triph jUnm  is  said  to  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties ;  so  we  will  allow  it  to  remain. 

Soil.  Plantes  Yen.  de  France,  83.     ^^  The  leaves,  being  eaten  by 
three  children,  produced  horrible  convulsions,"  swelling  of  the  tongue, 
&c.    One  author  mentions  that  he  uses  the  root  with  great  success  in 
rheumatic  pains,  in  doses  of  grs.  vi — 3}  of  fresh  root,  three  times  * 
^day.     The  emulsion  is  more  sedative.     The  dry  root  is  quite  nu- 
tritious, serving  as  an  article  of  food.   Gatalogus  Plantarum,  28.   The 
decoction  of  the  root  with  honey  is  a  powerful  expectorant,  and  is  use- 
ful in  asthma.  (Expectorat  enim  validissime  crassas  lentasque  excrea- 
tiones.)    The.  Catalogus  Plantarum  of  Bay,  furthermore,  expresses 
this  high  opinion,  "  Remedium  est  prs&stantissimum  et  minime  fallax 
adversus  venenum  et  pestem,  asthmaticos  maxime  juvat,  hernias 
carat  et  urinam  ciet."     See  also  the  Historia  Plantarum  Raii,  p. 
1208.     The  root,  dried  and  powdered,  has  been  sold  as  a  cosmetic,  ' 
under  the  name  of  cypress  powder ;  said  also  to  possess  a  soporific 
quality,  and  to  be  used  in  washing  linen.     Linn.  Yeg.  Mat.  Med. 
168  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  75.     The  recent  root,  according  to  Orfila, 
will  cause  the  death  of  a  dog  in  thirty-six  hours.     Toxicol.  298 ; 
Ancien  Journ.  de  Med.  xxxiv.  529.     See  Diet,  des  Drogues,  i.  355, 
for  chemical  analysis.    Portland  sago  is  made  from  the  root.   Encycl. 
Plants,  800.    The  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  arum  are 
alleviated  by  the  administration  of  butter-milk,  and  oily  liquors. 
Shecut,  in  his  Flora  Carol.,  speaks  of  its  great  reputation  as  an 
effectual  remedy  in  cachectic  cases,  in  weakness  of  stomach,  and 
fixed  rheumatic  pains.     The  fresh  root,  externally  applied,  is  a 
good  substitute  for  Spanish  flies.    Dr.  Lewis,  in  the  Fam.  Herbal, 
751,  asserts  that  neither  water  nor  spirits  extract  its  virtues ;  the 
fresh  root  being  best  administered  in  substance,  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  emulsion,  or  by  beating  it  up  with  resin  or  gum,  and  keep- 
ing  in  pill.     Geoffroi  alludes  to  it  as  a  valuable  stomachic,  for  re- 
storing lost  appetite;  useful  in  chlorosis,  jaundice,  and  hysterical 
affections.     He  says  that,  by  boiling  the  root  in  vinegar,  it  becomes 
powerfully  diuretic.    Bergius  reports  the  root  as  of  great  service, 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  aromatic,  in  cases  of  obstinate  periodical 
headache,  when  the  pulse  is  slower  than  natural  without  fever. 
Journ.  de  Pharm.  xii.  158.    Merat,  in  the  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.,  en- 
dorses the  opinions  generally  expressed  above.    U.  S,  Disp.  123 ; 
Big.  Am.  Med.  Bot  i.  52. 
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Orontium  aquaticum^  Mz.  Golden  club.  Roots  often  immened; 
common  in  lower  country ;  collected  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  May. 

Lind.  Nat.  Syst.  865.  '^  The  root  is  acrid,  bnt  becomes  eadbk 
by  roasting."     Both  the  seeds  and  roots  were  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

TYPHACEiB.    ( The  Buttrush  Tribe.) 

Typha  latifolia,  L.  Cat-tail;  reed  mace.  Morasses  and  stag* 
nant  waters,  often  immersed ;  collected  in  St.  John's;  vie.  Cha'stoo. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  t.  vi.  795;  Joum.  de  Chiin. 
Med.  iv.  179 ;  Joum.  de  Pharm.  xii.  564.  This  plant  reccires  an 
extended  notice  in  European  works.  The  root  is  eaten  as  a  salti 
See  also  Lightfoot's  Fl.  Scotica,  ii.  8S9.  A  jelly  is  also  extracted 
from  it.  Aublet  assures  us  it  is  good  in  gonorrhoea  and  ehroiQe 
dysentery.  See  an  analysis  in  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xii.  664,  and  xif. 
221.  Little  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  stems. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  abundant  in  fecula.  Decouy.  des  Basses.  E 
450 ;  Gmelin,  Flora  Siberica,  i.  25-139.  See  VignaL's  Essay  on 
the  treatment  of  wounds  with  the  pollen  or  aigrettes  of  the  tjpb) 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  (in  Frenci) 
Paris,  1808.  The  bark  has  been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  hats, 
and  with  cotton  in  making  gloves ;  and  some  have  recommended  it 
in  making  China  paper.  See  the  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  The  down  bss 
been  used  to  stuff  mattresses.  Linnaeus  informs  us  that  the  eoopeis 
in  Sweden  employ  the  stalks  to  bind  their  casks  with.  In  England, 
they  use  the  Scirpus  lacustris,  and  in  Italy,  the  Carex  acuta  (all  S.  C. 
species,  which  see);  employed  to  fasten  the  timber  in  the  joints.  The 
stalks  are  opened  longitudinally,  and  placed  between  the  inteisticee, 
so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fluids.  Those  who  mann- 
facture  turpentine  and  rice  barrels  might  find  these  plants  of  mQch 
service  in  this  respect — serving  the  purpose  much  better  than  the 
strips  of  wood  shaving  generally  employed  to  fender  the  seams 
tighter.  We  would  invite  further  attention  to  the  typha  for  the 
several  purposes  alluded  to. 

AoORAO&fi. 

AccruB  ealamusy  L.  Sweet  flag;  calamus,  DiAised  inlx^^ 
morasses;  we  have  collected  it  in  Fairfield  and  in  Charleston otf- 
tricts;  vie.  Gha'ston.     Bach. 

Le.  Mat.  Med.  i.  251 ;  Pe.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.ii.  76;  Boj^^ 
Mat.  Med.  602;  Hoffmann's  Obs.  Phys.  Chim.  L  obs.  i.;  BD**^ 
Note,  i.  408 ;  U.  S.  Disp.  146;  Ed.  and  Vav.  Mat.  MAL281;  BJL 
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and  Gar.  Mat.  Med.  431 ;  Bergii,  Mat.  Med.  287 ;  M^r.  and  de  L. 
Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  63 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. ;  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxxi. 
332;  Coxe,  Am.  Disp.  18;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  96.  This  is  a  very 
pleasant,  aromatic  stimulant  and  stomachic;  esteemed  as  a  stimu- 
lating tonic  in  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  in  the 
iEast,  as  a  powerful  aphrodisiac,  and  carminative.  Ed.  and  Yav. 
state  that  it  has  been  administered  successfully  in  intermittent  fever: 
*  *  On  I'a  beaucoup  vant^  pour  combattre  les  symptomes  c^r^braux  qui 
accompagnent  la  s^conde  periode  des  fi^vres  dites  atoxiques."  Dr. 
Thompson  says,  from  his  own  experience,  he  finds  it  one  of  the  most 
useful  adjuvants  to  bark  and  quinine ;  given  also,  combined  with  mag- 
nesia, in  the  flatulent  colics  of  infants.  In  the  Supplem.  to  Mer.  and 
de  L.  1846, 10,  Dr.  Endelicher  assures  us  that  the  root  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  chronic  gout:  '^qu'elle  apaise  les  douleurs,  qu'elle 
assouplit  les  articulations'' — administered  in  powder,  from  18  to  20 
grs,  every  two  hours.  Annal.  de  M^d.  and  note,  sur  quelques 
plantes  de  TAube,  M^m.  de  T Aube,  1841.  The  fresh  root,  candied, 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  large  quantities  as  a  preservative  in 
epidemic  diseases.  Thornton's  Fam.  Herb.  354.  The  root  is  used 
in  vertigo.  Linn.  Veg.  M.  Med.  64;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  620.  See 
Anal,  by  Trommsdorf ;  Ann.  Clinique,  xvii.  From  which,  it  appears 
to  contain  volatile  oil,  resin,  extractive,  &;c.  Thompson,  in  his  M. 
Med.,  says  that  the  oil  differs  from  other  volatile  oils  in  not  dissolv- 
ing iodine. 

PiSTiACBiB.    {The Dttckweed  Tribe.) 

f  Water  flax- 
Spirodelia  polyrrhizaj  Schleid.  in  Kunth's  En.  PI.  J  seed.  Santee 
Lemna  "  W.  and  Ell.  Sk.      '  1  Canal ;     Fl. 

[july. 
Lightfoot's  Fl.  Scotica,  ii.  538.    The  'leaves  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  water  in  winter,  and  rise  in  the  spring." 

GRAMiNACBiB.     {The  Ghross  Tribe.) 
Well  known  for  their  great  value  for  many  purposes. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum^  L.  Probably  imported;  found  near 
Savannah  River,  and  around  Charleston. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  316  and  514.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  tonic  and  cordiaL     The  fragrance,  according  to  the  analy- 
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ses  of  Vogel,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  benzoic  acid.    liJ. 
Nat.  Syst.  819. 

Panicum  dactyhn^  L.  )      Bermuda  grass.     Common  in  tk 

Digitaria        "       Ell.  Sk.  J  low  country;  vie.  Cha'ston;  FI.Aog. 
D^m.  iHem.  de  Bot.  iii.  289.     The  root  is  used  in  the  shape  oft 
ptisan,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.   The  extract  is  said  to  purge  lib 
manna.     It  is  eaten  by  dogs  to  procure  vomiting.     The  plant  coo- 
tains  a  nutritive  principle. 

Panieum  Italicum^  Walt.  Large  spiked  panicum.  Grows  ia 
ponds  and  damp  soils ;  vie.  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  Sept. 

Dem.  £lem.  de  Bot.  iii.  286.  Detersive  and  mucilaginous ;  ettes 
by  birds,  but  said  to  be  injurious  to  man.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet.  d» 
M.  Med.  V.  182. 

Phleum  pratense^  Linn.  Timothy  grass.  Grows  on  Snllivin's 
Island.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  grass. 

Saceharum  officinarum.  Sugar  cane ;  cultivated  in  S.  C. ;  groin- 
ing tolerably  well  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  State.  Its  vahe  ia 
well  known.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  for  poisoning  6j 
arsenic,  and  it  might  be  temporarily  substituted  for  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Oryza  sativa.  Rice.  Cultivated  extensively  in  the  lower  portfoo 
of  the  State,  on  the  Cooper  and  Santee  Rivers. 

U.  S.  Disp.  1268.     The  "  seeds,  being  wholly  free  from  laxatiVe 
power,  are  adapted  to  cases  of  weak  bowels,  in  which  there  is  • 
strong  tendency  to  diarrhoea."     The  decoction  of  rice  water  is  tciJ 
applicable,  as  a  nutritive  drink,  to  fevers,  and  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  kidneys.     This  plant  is  well  known,  9sA 
largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  for  exportation.    See  An- 
thers for  references.     Carolina  rice  was  found  by  Braconnot  to  coft- 
tain  85.07  per  cent,  of  starch,  8.60  gluten,  0.71  gum,  0.29  nnciys- 
tallizable  sugar,  0.18  of  fixed  oil,  4.80  veg.  fibre,  6.00  of  water, 
and  0.40  of  saline  substances.     Dr.  Wood  (U.  S.  Disp.)  discredits 
the  opinion,  expressed  by  some,  that  a  rice  diet  produces  iDJnn<^ 
effects  on  the  eyes — ^the  condition  of  myopy,  for  instance.   ^^^ 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  both  sections  of  South  Caroliw?  ^ 
observations  have  been  directed  towards  this  point  with  specials^ 
tion.    We  can  safely  assert  that,  in  the  lower  country  of  tliis  St>w 
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wHere  rice  has  long  been  a  favourite  article  of  food — the  whites 

partaking  of  it  every  day,  and,  in  some  form,  at  almost  every  meal, 
t;lie  number  of  near-sighted  individuals  bears  a  proportion  of  at  least 
■ten  to  one  over  those  residing  in  the  upper  districts,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  its  use  has  only  lately  been  generally  introduced.     So 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  of  whom 
inquiries  have  been  made,  scarcely  an  example  can  be  found  of  it  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  State,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
pretty  accurately  defined  limits.   If  such  a  relation  does  exist  between 
'tlte  quality  of  the  ingesta  and  the  greater  convexity  of  the  cornea, 
-which  further  investigation  and  comparison  must  confirm  or  reject,  it 
is  exceedingly  curious,  there  being  as  yet  not  even  a  hypothesis  ac- 
counting for  the  modus  operandi.  It  has  also  been  indistinctly  assumed 
to  depend  upon  a  long  course  of  luxurious  living  in  the  ancestors;  and 
another  difference  characterizing  these  divisions  of  the  State  tends  to 
corroborate  this  opinion,  and  perhaps  to  throw  some  light  on  the  exist- 
ing disparity,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  vision.     This  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  seaboard  of  South  Carolina  was  earliest  settled,  by 
the  Cavaliers  and  Huguenots,  comprising  many  individuals  of  large 
means,  who  have  for  several  generations  been  enabled  to  indulge  in 
most  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.     The  case  was  otherwise 
-with  respect  to  the  upper  portions,  where  the  inhabitants  for  some 
time  lived  necessarily  in  a  more  plain  and  frugal  way.     Any  objec- 
tions to  the  first  ground,  founded  on  the  assertion  that  the  negroes 
in  the  lower  country  are  not  affected  in  this  way,  may  be  anticipated 
by  the  reply,  that  we  seldom  or  never  hriow  when  there  is,  among 
them,  such  defect  in  the  power  of  vision ;  and,  besides,  they  are  in 
fact  not  generally  furnished  with  rice  as  an  article  of  food.     The 
condition  of  things  in  Hindostan   and   China  might  throw  some 
light  on  this  question* 


Spartina  juncea^  Schreber,  Ell.  Sk. 
LimnetU  of  some  Bot. 


f  White  rush;  rush-like 
spartina.  "  Grows  in  the 
salt  water  marshes;"  vie. 
Cha'ston ;  often  immersed ; 
Fl.  Aug. 

Dem.  ]6lem.  de  Bot.  vi.  655.  The  flowers  are  purgative.  The 
oil  from  the  young  branches  is  caustic,  and  is  employed  against  ring- 
worm, and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  generally. 

Spartina  glabra^  Muhl.  Cat.    Salt  marsh  grass. 
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Ell.  Bot  96.  This  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle; 
and,  though  it  affords  a  good  pasturage  for  out-door  stock,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  for  a  strong,  rancid,  and  peculiar  smell,  affecting  the 
breath,  the  milk,  butter,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals  that  feed 
upon  it«     It  is  also  valued  as  a  manure. 

Avena  sativa.     Oat.     Cultivated  in  S.  0. 
See  authors.     Used  as  a  food  for  horses.     A  gruel  may  be  made 
of  it,  which  is  somewhat  laxative,  and  which  is  employed  in  feveis. 

Glt/ceria  ftuitanSy  Poa  of  Ell.  Sk.    i      Water  fescue.     Groire  in 
Festuca  of  Linn.  /the  upper  districts;  FL  Ang. 

Dem.  !l^lem.  de  Bot.  iii.  807.     It  furnishes  a  species  of  manna. 

Bromtis  secalinusj  W.  Chess.  Dr.  M'Bride  foand  it  in  St 
John's,  Charleston  district ;  Fl.  July. 

Flora  Scotica,  1087.  This  is  the  plant  which  is  said  to  renderthe 
seeds  of  wheat  bitter.  Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  L  67S; 
Journ.  Gen.  de  Med.  Ixxxviii.  82 ;  Shec.  Flora  Carol.  297.  A  good 
green  dye  is  extracted  from  the  flowers.  Griffith,  Med.  Bot  662. 
M.  Cordier  finds  that  it  is  bland  in  its  action;  it  was  once  thou^t 
to  possess  purgative  powers. 

Bromus  pwrgans,  L.  Cathartic  bromus.  Mountains  of  S.  C; 
Fl.  August. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  i.  672.  It  was  said  to  be  an- 
thelmintic, and  that  forty  grains  would  produce  vomiting;  effect 
uncertain. 

Dactylis  ghmerata^  Linn.  American  orchard  grass;  clustered 
dactylis ;  James'  Island,  near  Cha'ston ;  Fl.  July. 

Shec.  Flora  Carol.  493.  This  is  the  species  instinctively  soagii 
after,  and  swallowed  by  dogs  and  cats,  when  they  are  inclined  to 
vomit,  or  to  envelop  the  splinters  of  bone  collected  in  their  9ltorD»(ii^ 
^^  It  is  a  valuable  grass,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  care." 

CYPBKACBiB.    {The  Sedge  Trihe.) 
They  contain  very  little  fecula  or  sugar. 

Oyperue  artieulatuej  Mich.  Jointed  cyperus.  "  Grows  on  W^ 
head  Island,  at  Ogechee,"  £11.;  vie.  Cha'ston;  Fl.  July. 

Mer.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  iL  667.  In  Guinea,  this  '^^ 
ftidered  one  of  their  remedies  for  worms. 
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dyperuB  odorattts,  L.    Biver  banks ;  vie.  Oha'ston ;  Fl.  Aug. 

Xind.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  885.  The  root  has  a  warm  aromatic  taste, 
arZid  the  infusion  is  given  in  India  as  a  stomachic.  Ainslie,  Mat* 
ld;ed.  Ind.  288. 

Off  perils  virenSj  Mx.  Sharp  grass.  If  incautiotislj  drawn  through 
-the  hand,  the  stem  will  cut  severely  with  its  sharp  angles. 

Ct/perus  Tiydray  Mz.  Nut  grass.  Prof.  Holbrook  informs  us  that 
Oen.  Pinckney  told  him  it  was  introduced,  though  Elliott  does  not 
mention  it.  Its  reproductive  power  is  marvellous,  and  hence  it  is 
&  great  scourge  to  the  planter,  depreciating  the  value  of  land.  It 
is,  with  difiSculty,  eradicated  by  constant  hoeing ;  by  this  process, 
in  its  constant  efforts  to  throw  its  leaves  to  the  light,  the  root  be- 
comes exhausted.  The  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  by  J* 
M' Queen,  Esq.,  of  Geo.    Ell. 


Maritime scirpus.  Marshes,  ^'Little 

ScirpvLs  maritimuSj  L.  J  Ogechee  bridge,  7  miles  from  Savan- 

^^      maero8tachi/ii8j  M.    }  nah,"  Ell.     GoU.  in  St.  John's ;  vie. 

Cha'ston ;  Fl.  June. 

Dem.  !^l^m.  de  Bot.  ii.  292.    Aromatic  and  slightly  nutritive. 


Uleocharis  paltMtriSy  R.  Brown. 
SeirpuB  ^^         Linn,  and  Ell.  Sk. 


Bog  scirpus ;  marsh 
club  rush.  Grows  in 
rice  fields,  often  im- 
mersed; coll.  in  St. 
John's;. vie.  Gha'ston; 
Fl.  June. 

M^r.  and  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  M^d.  vi.  262.  Lemery  says  the  roots 
are  astringent,  and  that  they  are  employed  in  decoction  in  diarrhoea 
and  hemorrhage.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of 
chairs,  mats,  and  delicate  work,  and  we  would  invite  the  attention 
of  those  engaged  in  similar  operations  in  this  country. 

Oarex  acuta^  L.  Grows  in  bogs  in  the  upper  districts,  often  im- 
mersed.    Lightfoot.    Fl.  April. 

Fl.  Scotica,  ii.  566.  In  Italy,  the  leaves  are  used  by  glass- 
makers  to  bind  their  wine  flasks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  chair 
bottoms ;  also  by  coopers,  to  place  between  the  seams  of  cask  heads 
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to  render  them  air*tight«  The  Tjpha  latifolia  and  Scirpns  lacastrb, 
both  found  in  S.  C.j  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  (See  diae 
plants.)  The  makers  of  turpentine  barrels  in  this  State  might  tai 
them  convenient  and  yaluable,  supplying  the  place  of  the  strip  of 
wood  shaving  we  have  seen  some  of  them  employ. 


Class  IV.   RHIZANTHS. 


Class  V.  ACROGENS;  OR,  PLOWERLESS  PLANT& 

The  leaves  of  ferns,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  class,  genertD/ 
contain  a  thick,  astringent  mucilage,  with  a  little  aroma ;  on  wbick 
account  they  may  be  considered  pectoral  and  lenitive.  Lindlej 
states  that  almost  any  of  them  may  be  substituted  for  the  Adiantom 
pedatum  and  A.  Capillus  Veneris,  which  especially  abound  in  these 
products.  We  have  observed,  in  the  leaves  of  the  Os  MundaregaliB, 
and  of  several  other  species,  a  taste  strongly  resembling  that  of 
spermaceti. 

POLTPODIACB-S. 

PteriB  aquUina,  L.  Grows  in  damp  pine  lands;  sent  to  us  fiom 
Abbeville  dist.  by  Mr.  Beed;  coll.  in  St.  John's;  vie.  Chaston; 
Fl.  July. 

Dem.  ^Um.  de  Bot.  iii.  847.  The  root  is  vermifuge  and  astrin- 
gent ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  the' tape-worm,  Sj  of  the  decoction 
being  used  at  a  dose.  This  plant  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  alkali.  Fl.  Scotica,  656.  Its  ashes  will  yield  double  the  quantity  • 
of  salt  afforded  by  any  other  plant — forming,  therefore,  a  minnri 
adapted  to  potatoes.  Made  into  balls  with  water,  it  is  employed  to 
wash  linens.  The  astringency  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  usefol  jn 
preparing  leather  and  kid  gloves. 

OSMUNDACEiB. 

I 

Osmunda  regdUj  Mx.    Royal  fern ;  flowering  fern.    Grovi  ^ 
damp  soils ;  coU.  in  St.  John's ;  Fl.  May. 
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"Wade's  PL  Rariores,  87v  Dr.  Stokes  says  that  impressions  of 
his  fern  are  observed  in  nodules  of  iron-stone  in  the  Colebrookdale 
[ron  Works,  and  that  it  is  the  only  species  of  an  indigenous  (Eu- 
ropean) vegetable  which  has  ever  been  found  in  a  fossil  state,  all 
>thers  being  of  American  growth.  Withering,  Supplem.  to  Mer. 
md  de  L.  Diet,  de  M.  Med.  1846,  536.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
n  dropsy,  as  an  astringent  in  injuries,  and  by  Dr.  Heidenreich  in 
;he  radical  cure  of  hernia;  he  reports  50  cases  (gurries  radicalement) 
ifter  the  method  of  Simon :  giving  the  root  in  wine  internally,  and 
>lacing  upon  the  hernial  ring  compresses  which  have  imbibed  the 
lecoction  of  the  plant.  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  viii.  395,  2d  series, 
L842.  In  the  Diet.  Univ.  de  M.  Med.  v.  113,  its  employment  in 
this  affection  was  spoken  of.  Herman  boasts  of  it  as  having  a 
direct  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal  (bas  ventre),  which  it  purges 
mildly  in  doses  of  5ij — iv  of  the  powder.  It  acts  upon  the  bile,  aug- 
ments digestion,  and  strengthens  chilification.  The  extract  has 
been  thought  peculiarly  suited  to  cases  of  children  affected  with 
caries,  mixed  in  milk  or  water,  and  continued  for  some  time.  Aubeil's 
Obs.  sur  Temploi  de  TOsmond,  Journ.  Gen.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  xlvi. 
59,  1843.  Lindley,  in  his  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  400,  states  that  it  "  has 
been  employed  successfully  in  doses  of  three  drachms  in  the  rickets." 
The  leaves  have  been  selected  to  make  cradles  for  delicate  children, 
from  some  supposed  good  effects  derived  from  their  use.  Encyclop. 
Meth.  Botanique,  iv.  652.  The  strong  resemblance  which  we  have 
noticed  between  the  taste  of  this  species  >and  spermaceti  is  quite 
marked.  The  plant  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  in  this  country, 
and  we  observe  no  notice  of  it  in  the  American  works. 

Fungi  or  Fungacbjs.    ( The  Mushroom  Tribe.) 

These,  as  well  as  the  Lichens,  Musci,  and  Algae,  found  in  South 
Carolina,  have  not  as  yet  been  arranged  so  that  we  can  make  any 
information  concerning  them  available.  There  are,  however,  so 
many  species  among  these  allowed  the  possession  of  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  that  a  rich 
field  is  open  to  the  investigator  in  these  interesting  departments  of 
natural  history  and  indigenous  medical  botany.  And,  although  the 
cryptogamic  Flora  of  this  State  has  not  yet  been  examined  and 
arranged  by  a  Greville,  a  Fries,  or  a  Nees  von  Eisenbeck,  there  are  at 
present  those  of  ability  and  industry  engaged  in  the  task,  whose  con- 
tributions will  ere  long  be  equally  honourable  to  themselves,  their 
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native  State,  and  the  progress  of  science.  Already  have  we  learned 
by  inquiry,  of  the  existence  in  one  section  of  this  State  of  that  remark- 
able Norwegian  fungus  (the  Amanita  muscaria),  whose  eorioii&Ij 
transmitted  intoxicating  property  is  the  source  of  so  much  interest 
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Abies  baUamea,  831 

**     Canadensia,  831 
Abatilon  Avicennx,  720 
AeaJypha  Virgin ica,  725 
Acer  nibrom,  716 

**    aaccharinum,  717 
Achillea  millefoliam,  796 
Achjrantbes  repena,  768 
Acorua  calamaa,  846 
AcUea  racemoaa,  686 
Ascolua  pavia,  717 
AgaTe  Virginica,  833 
AffriiDonia  eupatoria,  734 
AJetria  farinoaa,  838 

«     anrea,  839 
AUiom  Canadenae,  838 
AInua  aerrulata,  753 
Amanita  maacaria,  852 
Amarjllia  atamaaco,  834 
Ambrosia  trifida,  795 

«       artemiaifoiia,  795 
Amiaothua  muacaatozicum,  837 
Ammi  majua,  700 
Amphicarpa  moooica,  743 
Amjgdalus,  738 
Anagallia  arvensia,  779 
Andromeda  anguatifolia,  777 
arborea,  776 
coriacea,  777 
"  mariana,  776 

«  nitida,  776 

"  apecioaa,  777 

Anemone  nerooroaa,  684 
<<        bepatica,  684 
Anetham  ftenicalam,  701 
Angelica  lucida,  701 
Anona  triloba,  697 
Anthemis,  795 

Anthozanthum  odoraturo,  847 
Antennana  Margaritacea,  797 
Apium  grareolens,  700 

*<     petroselinum,  700 
Apocynam  cannabinum,  836 

androsamifolium,  827 
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Arachis  hypogea,  743 
Aralia  apinoaa,  703 
<■     nudicaulia,  704 
"     racemoaa,  703 
Argemone  Mezicana,  689 
Arisnma  atroreubena,  843 
Ariatolocbia  aerpentaria,  766 
<«  baataU,  767 

«  aipho,  767 

Arnica  nudicaulia,  798 
Arum  macolatum,  844 
«     tripbyllum,  843 
**     Yirginicum,  844 
Aaamm  Virginicum,  767 
«      Canadense,  767 
«       arifolium,  768 
Aaclepiaa  decumbens,  828 
«        incarnaU,  829 
«        verticillata,  829 
«        tuberosa,  828 
Aacyrum  Cruz-Andreae,  716 
Asparagus  officinalis,  840 
Aster  tortifolius,  792 
«     cordiPoiius,  792 
Atriplex  laciniata,  769 
Atropa  physaloides,  820 
Avena  saliva,  849 

Baccharis  halimifolia,  794 
Baptisia  bracteata,  739 
leucophsca,  739 
tinctoria,  738 
Benzoin  odoriferum,  765 
Berberis  Canadensis,  704 
Betula  nigra,  753 
*<      lenta,  742 
Bignonia  capreolata,  812 
«       catalpa,  812 
<<       crucigera,  812 
Bletia  Terecunda,  835 
Bromua  secalinus,  849 

«       porgans,  849 
Bamelia  lycioides,  780 
Bazas  sempervirens,  724 
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Cactui  cocbinilifer,  713 
«     opuntia,  7U     . 
Callicarpa  Americana,  810 
Callitricoe  verna,  763 

"         heterophylla,  763 
Caljcanthua  Florid  as,  745 
Cannabis  sativa,  756 
Caprifoliam,  789 
Capsella  Buraa-paatoriij  712 
Capsicom  annuuro,  816 
Cares  acuta,  850 
Carpinua,  749.    (See  Ottrya) 
Carja  amara,  761 

«      oiineformia,  761 
Casiia  occidentalis,  744 
«     Caroliniana,  744 
"     ckamccrieta,  744 
•*     Marjlandica,  743 
"      tora,  744 
Caetanea  pumila,  750 
Catalpa  cordifolia,  813 
CeanothuB  Americanus,  734 
Celtis  occidenulia,  759 
Centaorea  benedicta,  798 
CepbalanthuB  occidentals,  788 
Ceraaui  serotina,  737 

«      Carol inania,  738 
Cercis  Canadenais,  744 
Cicota  maculata,  699 
Cimictfuga  racemosa,  686 
Cbamclirium  Carol  iniannro,  836 
Chamcrops  palmetto,  836 
**        aerraiata,  836 
Cbelone  glabra,  815 
Chenopodium  anthelminticnm,  769 
«  ambroaioidea ,  770 

««  album,  770 

*<  botryt,  769 

Chiroaphila  maculata,  775 
Chionanthua  Virginica,  839 
Chironia,  834.    (See  CenUnrea) 
Chrjaantbemum  leucantbemnro,  797 
Citraa  aurantium,  733 
Citrnllua,711 
Clematis  crispa,  683 
«        viorna,  684 
«        VirgiDiana,  684 
Cnicna,  798.    (See  Centanrea) 
Collinsonia  Canadensis,  806 
«  aniaata,  807 

«  scabra,  807 

Commelina  communis,  840 
Convallaria  multiflora,  839 

«  majalis,  839 

CoDTOfTttlus  macrorrhizus,  784 
«  batatus,  784 

«  Jalapa,  784 

«  panduratus,  783 

Cornos  florida,  708 
«      aericea,  709 
"      aanguinea,  710 
«      atricU,  710 
Cory]  us  rostra  ta,  749 
Corypha  palmetto,  836 
Cratcgus  crua-galli,  736 
Cucumia  pepo,  711 
Cucurbita  lagenaria,  711 
Cunila  mariana,  807 
CupressQS  disticha,  833 
•*        thyoides,  833 


Coscota  Americana,  783 

com  pacta,  783 

cornoti,  783 
Cynara  scolymua,  798 
Cyn<^los8om  Vii^nicnm,  803 

"  ampleiicaule^  803 

Cyperos  artksulatas,  850 

«       odoratoa,  850 
Cypripedom  pubeacena,  835 
Cyrilla  racemiflorai  728 

Dactyl  is  glomerata,  850 
Datura  stramonium,  820 

«      tetttla,  833 
Dancus  carota,  701 

«       pusillua,  703 
Diervilla  tri6da,  789 
Digitaria  dactylon,  847 
Digitalia  parpurea,  815 
Dilatris,  834 
Dionoea  muacipola,  693 
Dioacorea  Tillosa,  843 
Diospyroa  Virginiana,  780  * 
Dirca  paluatris,  764 
Discopleura  capillacea,  700 
Dracocephainm  Tariegatom,  809 
<*  Virginianam,  809 

Droaera  rotnndifoliay  715 

Ecbitea  difformia,  826 
Eclipta  erecta,  795 
Eleocbaris,  850 
Epiphagoa  Americana,  813 
£rigeron  Canadenae,  792 
"       Philadelpbicum,  793 
«       poaellum,  793 
**       atrigoaam,  793 
Eryngiom  aquaticum,  698 

«         foetidum,  699 
Erythroniom  Americanam,  838 
Euonymua  American oa,  738 

'<         atropnrpurena,  738 
Eopatoriam  perfoliatom,  790 
*<  purpureom,  791 

*'         rotund ifblinro,  792 
*'         Teocrifoliom,  792 
**         YerbencfblimD,  792 
Euphorbia  corollata,  726 
«         helioacopea,  727 
«         hypericirolia,  727 
<*         ipecacuanha,  726 
"         maculaU,  727 
«         thymifolia,  728 


Fagaa  ayWatica,  749 

«     Americana,  749 
FeatQca,  849 
Ficua  carica,  758 
Foemculum  ikfficinale,  700 
Forateronia  difformia,  886 
Fragaria  veaca,  733 
Fraaera  Walteri,  824 

"       Carolinieosia,  884 
Fraxinus  acuminata,  830 
Fumaria  officinalis,  693 

Gaultheria  proevmbena,  777 
Gelaeminum  aemperrirena,  813 
Gentiaoa  cateabei,  833 
**        ochrolenra,  823 
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^ontiana  npontria,  8S4 

**  qoinqaeflon,  834 

S^ranium  maculBtum,  781 
uvillenia  tomentoM,  736 

«<        trifoJiata,  736 

**        atipalacea,  736 
Glyceria  flaitana,  849 

*'        tomeotoaa,  741 
Gnaphaliom  margariUceiiiii»  79T 

**  poljcepbalnm,  797 

Gonolobaa  macrophjUoa,  8S8 
Goaaypiom  herbaceom,  721 
Oratiola  officinalia,  816 

«<       aorea,  816 
•*       Virginica,  816 
Gyromia  Virginica,  837 

Hamamelia  Virgiaiina,  708 
Hedeoiaa  palegioidea,  808 
Heliantbaa  tuberotut,  795 
HeliotroploiD  Indlevni,  809 
Heloaio  dioica,  836 

**       erytbroaperma,  887 
Hepatica  trUoba,  684 
Heachera  Americana,  746 
Hiblaooa  moaebeutoa,  721 

•*        aacalentia,  791 
Hteraciam  gronoTii,  806 
Hopea  tinctoriay  781 
Humolua  lopoloa,  767 
Hydraatia  Caaadeoaia,  686 
Hydrolea  qoadriralyiay  786 
Hydrocotyle  omballata,  698 
Hypericom  aarotbra,  716 

Daa  caaaiaa,  782 

««    Tomitoria,  789 

<«    opaca,  783 

<•    dahoon,  783 

*•    myrtifoiia,  783 
Impatieaa  pallida,  733 

**       noli  Bie  taagere,  78S 
Indigopbera  Carol  iniana,  740 

*•  anil,  740 

Ipomea  nil,  783,  784 
Iria  Virginica,  836 

«   Teraicolor,  834 

Jatropba  atimuloaa,  736 
Jogltni  einerea,  760 

«      nigra,  761 
Jancui  effaana,  841 

"     comroonia,  841 
Janipanit  Virginiana,  833 
Jotuaa  grandillora,  707 

Kalmia  Utifolia,  778 
«      angnatifolia,  778 
«      biraau,  779 

Lacbnanthea  tinctoria,  884 
Lactoca  elongata,  801 
Laonu  Miaafraa,  764 

«(     bensoin,  766 

«     genicolaU,  766 
Lemna  polyrrhiia,  847 
Leontodon,  799 
Leonurof  cardiaca,  809 
LeDcanthemam  Tulgarai  797 
Liatrit  ipi«ala,  790 
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Liatria  acarioaa,  790 

*'      aqoamoaa,  790 
Limnetia,  849 
Linam  naitatiaaiaiani,  730 
Liqnidambar  etyracifloa,  763 
Liriodendron  tnlipifera,  696 
Lobelia  inflate,'  786 

«       ayphilitica,  786 

«       eardinalia,  787 
Lonicera  aempenrirena,  789 

«        diervUla,  789 
Lycopna  eoropena,  804 

*'        angaatifoliua,  804 

«       ainnatua,  804 

«       Virgtnicaa,  804 
Ludwigia  alteraifolia,  707 

Magnolia  glanca,  693 
^        acominaU,  696 
«        grandiflora,  695 
*'        macrophylia,  696 
«<        tripetala,  696 
«<        umbrella,  696 
MaWa  rotundifolia,  720 
Marante  aroodinaoea,  833 
Marrobinm  vnlgare,  810 
Manite  cotala,  796 
Medeola  Virginica,  837 
Melantbiiim  Virginicum,  886 
Melia  axedarach,  723 
Melilotna  officiaalia,  738 
Melotbria  pendnla,  711 
Meniapermum  Canadenae,  776 
Mentba  tennia,  804 
Mitchell  a  repena,  788 
Monarda  puncUte,  806 
Moootropa  nniflora,  776 
Morua  alba,  767 
«     rubra,  768 
Myrica  Carotinenaia,  760 
«      cerifera,  769 

Nabalna  firaaeri,  801 
Nepete  catena,  808 
Nicotiana  tobacum,  830 
Nympbaa  odorate,  693 
aqaatica,  763 


CElnothera  biennia,  706 
Opantia,  713 
Orcbia,  836 

Orobancbe  Virginiana,  813 
«         Americana,  818 
«         nniflora,  813 
Orontinm  aqaatienm,  846 
Oryia  aatiTa,  848 
Oamonda  regalia,  863 
Oatrya  Virginica,  749 

«      carpinna,  749 
Ozalia  violacea,  733 

«      corniculate,  733 

<•      fnrcate,  733 

Panax  qninqnefolinm,  703 
Pancratiom  maritimum,  834 

*'  Carol inianom,  834 

Panicnm  dactylon,  847 

«       itelicom,  847 
Paaaiflora  Intea,  716 

**        incarnate,  716 
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PelUndn  Virpnica,  844 
Pbytalii  ▼iscosa,  819 
•<       obtcura,  819 
**       pubescens,  819 
Phytolacca  decandra,  770 
PiDckneya  pabena,  787 
Pinoa  nigra,  831 
«      austral !•,  830 
«      balsamea,  831 
«      Canadentit,  831 
**      palustris,  830 
«      rigida,  830 
«      ■trobui,  831 
«      tsda,  831 
Piaam  sativum,  742 
Plantago  major,  801 

<«        lanceolata,  802 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  687 
Poiygala  ieoega,  718 
«        paucifoUa,  719 
'*        polygaroa,  720 
**       aanguinea,  719 
Polygonum  punctatum,  773 
«  aviculare,  774 

**         convoWttlus,  776 
<*  fagopyrum,  776 

hydropiperoidof ,  773 
polygama,  776 
parTifolia,  776 
■candena,  776 
Polygonatum  multiflomm,  839 
Portnlacca  oleracea,  728 
Prenanthes,  801 
Prinos  Terticillatus,  781 

«      glaber,  782 
Prunella  vulgaris,  808 
Prnnus  Virginiana,  737 
«      Caroliniana,  738 
Pteris  aquilina,  851 
Pterocaulon  pycnostachyum,  794 
Punica  granatum,  708 
Pyrola,  776,  776 
Pyrus  coronaria,  736 

QuercQS  tinctoria,  750 
«       alba,  751 
«<       lalcaU,  751 

montana,  752 

prinos,  752 

rubra,  752 

▼irons,  752 

Ranunculus  sceleratos,  686 
«  repens,  686 

«  phragmites,  684 

Rbeiia  glabella,  707 
Rhododendron  maiimum,  777 
«  punctatum,  778 

Rhus  toxicodendron,  746 
<c     copallina,  749 
"     glabra,  747 
**     pumila,  749 
"     radicans,  746 
**     typhina,  749 
"     vernix,  748 
<<     venenata,  748 
Ricinus  communis,  724 
Robinia  pseudoacacia,  741 

''       viscosa,  742 
Rnbns  villosus,  732 
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Rnbas  occidentalts,  738 

«      trivialis,  733 
Ruellia  strepens,  812 
Rumex  crispus,  772 
<<      acetosella,  773 
'*      britannicus,  773 
**      sanguineus,  773 
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Sabbatia  angvlaris,  821 
<*        gracilis,  824 
«        stellaris,  824 
8accharum  officinarom,  847 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  841 

«        latifolia,  841 
Salix  nigra,  762 

«    Babilonica,  762 
Salvia  lyrau,  806 

«      officinalis,  805 
Sambucus  Canadensis,  789 
Samolus  valerandi,  780 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  689 
Sanicula  Marylandica,  698 
Saponaria  officinalis,  729 
Sarracenia  variolaris,  693,  706 

«         flava,  706 
Sarottra,  716 
Sassafras  officinale,  764 
Saurunis  cemuns,  762 
Schrankia  uncinata,  744 
«        angustaU,  744 
Schnbertia,  832 
Scirpus  maritimns,  860 
«       macrostachyus,  861 
*'       palustris,  851 
Scrofularia  Marylandica,  814 

"         nodosa,  814 
Scutellaria  integri folia,  808 

«         lateriflora,  808 
Senecio  aureus,  798 
Sesamum  indicum,  811 
«        orienUle,  811 
Sida  abutilon,  720 
Silene  Yirginica,  729 
Sinapts  nigra,  714 
Sisymbrium  amphibium,  713 
"         nasturtium,  713 
Sium  nodiflorum,  700 
Smilax  sarsaparilla,  841 
«      caduca,  842 
*'      glauca,  841 
"      berbacea,  842 
«      ovaU,  842 
«      Psendochina,  841 
"      Umnoidea,  843 
Solanum  Virginiaaum,  819 
"        Lycopersicam,  819 
«*      nigrum,  816 
«        tuberosum,  819 
Solidago  odora,  793 

(«       sempervirens,  794 
Sonchns  oleraceus,  801 
Sorbus  Americana,  736 
«       aucuparia,  736 
**       microcarpa,  736 
Spartinajoncea,  849 
Spergula  arvensis,  729 
Spigelia  Marylandica,  826 
Spiraea  trifoiiaU,  736 
«      opulifolia,  736 
"      atipulacaa,  734.    (8m  GiUont) 
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Spirea  tomentosa,  735 
Spirodelia  polyrrhiza,  847 
Statice  limonium,  803 

«       Carolioiaoa,  803 
Sullingia  tyWatica,  726 
«<        aebifera,  736 
Stjnx,  781 

Taraxacam  denaleonia,  799.    (Leontodon 

of  aome) 
Tephroiia  Virginianay  741 
Tblaapiom  Buraa-paatoria,  718.    (Capaella 

of  aome) 
Thuja  occidentalia,  831 
Tbymna  Tulgaria,  806 
Tilia  glabra,  733 

«    Americasa,  732 
Tillandaia  aaneoidea,  836 
Trilblioiii  pratenae,  739 

**        arvenae,  740 

«        reflezom,  740 

**        repena,  740 
Trillinm  aeaaile,  838 
Trioflteam  perfoliatom,  788 

**         angoatifoHuni,  789 
TripCarella  conilea,  834 
Typha  latifolia,  846 

Ulmna  fhWa,  768 

<<     Americana,  769 
Urtica  arena,  763 

**      dioica,  766 

«      pnmila,  766 
UTaria  triloba,  697.   (Aatimina  and  anona 

of  iome) 


nvalaria  perfoliata,  840 
aeaailiflora,  840 
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Vacciniam  arboreom,  779 
Veratrum  viride,  837 
**        albam,  837 
Verbaacom  thapaoa,  813 
«  blaturia,  814 

«<  lychnitia,  814 

Verbena  nrticifolia,  810 
«       aubletia,  811 
**        haaUU,  810 
Verbeaina  Virgioica,  796 
VerncDia  anguatifolia,  790 
Veronica  officinal ia,  816 
«       anagallia,  816 
<<       peregrine,  816 
<«       Virginica,  816 
Vtcia  aativa,  743 
Viola  tricolor,  714 
«    arvenaia,  714 
«    cucallaU,  716 
«    palmaU,  716 
<c    pedata,  714 
Viacam  Tertieillatnm,  710 

Zanthiam  atmmariom,  794 
Zanthorrhiia  apiifolia,  687 
Zanthozylum  Americanum,  730 
«  Carolinianum,  730 

«<  claTa-hereolia,  730 

"  frazineum,  730 

«  ramiflorum,  730 

«  tricarpom,  730 
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Acacia  false,  741 
Adder's  tongoe,  898 
Agave,  833 
AgrimoDy,  734 
Alder,  753,  781 
Alom  root,  731,740 
American  centaury,  894 

•*        Colombo,  8M 
hemlock,  099 
orchard  gram,  800 
■pearmint,  804' 

"        nlver  fir,  831 

<«        spikenard,  708 
Ambrosia,  795 
Anemone,  804 
Angelica,  701 

««         tree,  708 
Apple,  736,  820 
Arbor  Tits,  831 
Arnica,  798 
Arrow  head,  841 
*'     root,  833 
Artichoke,  795,  798 
Aram,  843 

Ash,  730,  736,  8S9,  830 
Asparaf  OS,  840 
Aster,  792 
AUmasco  HI  j,  834 

Bslm  of  Gilead  tree,  831 

Balsam  apple,  781 

Barberry,  704 

Bass  wood,  722 

Beaver  tree  poison,  693,  699 

Beech,  749 

«    drops,  813 
Benn^,  811 
Benzoin,  781 
Bermuda  grass,  847 
Birch  red,  753 

"     cherry,  752 
Biting  knotweed,  773 
Black  alder,  781 

<«     oak,  750,  752 

"     gum,  763 

**     snakeroot,  686 
Blackberry,  732 


Blatiitf  sur,  836 
Blood  root,  689 
Blue  flag,  834 

«    tripterella,  834 
Bog  rash,  850 
Boneset,  790 
Borsge,  803 
Boi,  7S4 
Brook-lime,  816 
Brook  pimpernel,  816 
Brook- weed,  780 
Broom  rape,  813 
Buck-eye,  717 
Buckwheat,  775 
Buffalo  clover,  740 
Bugle  weed,  804 
Bulrush,  841 
Burdock,  794 
Burr,  794 

Butterfly  weed,  828 
Butter-nut,  760 
Button  bush,  788 

Cactus,  712 
Calabash,  711 
Calamus,  846 
Calico  bush,  778 
Canadian  Coilinsonia,  806 
Canada  snakeroot,  767 
Cane,  847 

Cancer  root,  805,  813 
Cardinal  flower,  787 
Carolina  potato,  784 
«       hippo,  726 
Carrot,  701,  702 
Cassina,  782,  783 
Cassia,  744 
Castor  oil  plant,  724 
Catalpa,  812 
Cat-foot,  797 
Cathartic  bromns,  850 
Catnip,  808 
Ca^tail,  845 
Cat- weed,  797 
Cedar,  832 
Celery,  700 
Centaury,  American^  824 


Chamoihile,  wild,  791 
Cherry,  737,  819 

*'        bireh,  752 
Chess,  850 
Chickweed,  779 
China  briar,  841 
Chinqoapin,  750 
Clover  rabbit  A>ot,749 

«      buffalo,  740 
Club  rash,  851 
Cockle,  734 
Cohosh,  686 
Coilinsonia,  807 
Colt's  tail,  792 
Colombo,  American,  8)4 
Consumption  weed,  794 
Cotton,  721 
Crab  apple,  736 
Cranesbill,  731 
Creeping  cncomber,  711 
Cress,  713 
Crowfoot,  731 
Cryptf^amons  geaera,  851 
Cucumber  tree,  996, 711 
Conilla,  807 
Custard  apple,  $07 
Cypress,  832 
Cypenis,  860 

I>aisy,  797 
Dandelion,  799 
Deadly  nigbtsbsde,  819 
Deer  grass,  707 
Dewberry,  733 
Dtgiulis,  816 
Dill,  701 
DitUny,  807 
Dock,  772 
Dog's-bane,  Sf! 
Tk^wood,  708, 709 
Dogtooth-violet,  838 
Dragon's  blood,  771 
"       root,  848 
Duckweed,  6S7, 847 
Dwarf  nettle,  763 

Elder,  748, 789 
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dm,  768 
£ye-bright,  727 

False  teacti,  741 
Farcle  berry,  779 
Fennel,  700 
Fern,  851 
Fever  baifa,  166 

**     weed,  699,788 
Fig  tree,  768 
Fir,  liWer,  880 
Fit  root,  776 
Flag, 846 
Flaz,718,  720,  847 
Fleabane,  792 
Flowering  fern,  862 
Fly  poison,  837 

«    trap,  693,  706 
Forty-knot,  768 
Foxglove,  816 
Fringe  tree,  829 
Fnmitory,  692 
Faogi,  862 

Gall  of  the  earth,  801 
Garlic,  838 
Gentian,  788,  823 
Georgia  barli,  787 
Geranium,  731 
Ginseng,  702 
Goat's  rue,  741 
Golden  cassia,  744 

«       club,  846 

"      rod,  798,  794 
Gourd,  711 
Grass,  847 
GraTel  chick  weed,  779 

«      root,  791,  806 
Oroondnnt,  743 
Ground  cherry,  819 

Hardback,  735 
Heal-all,  808 
Heart's  ease,  714 
Heart  snakeroot,  767 
Hedge  mustard,  713 

«     hyssop,  816 
Hellebore,  837 
Hemp,  756,  826 
Hemlock  spruce,  831 
Henbane,  819 
Hibiscus,  721 
Hickory,  761 

Hippo,  Carolina,  726, 787, 788 
Hoarhound,  804,  810 
Holly,  782 
Honeysuckle,  789 
Hood  wort,  808 
Hop,  767 
Hornbeam,  749 
Horse  chestnut,  717 

«      gentian,  788 

«     nettle,  818 

«      weed,  806 
Hound  tongue,  803 

Indian  cucumber,  834 
"     hemp,  826 
«     mallows,  720 
«     physic,  736 


Indian  poke,  837 
«      turnip,  843 
«      tobacco,  785 

Indigo,  738;  740 

Ink  berry,  782 

Iris,  835 

Ironwood.  749,  780 

Itch  weed,  837 

Ivy  bush,  778 

Jalap,  wild,  788,  784 
Jamestown  weed,  820 
Jasmine,  812 
Jerusalem  oak,  769 

«        artichoke,  798 
Jewel  weed,  732 
Jointed  cyperus,  860 
Judas  tree,  744 

Kalmia,  778 
Knot  grass,  774 
«     weed,  773,  806 

Ladies'  slipper,  885 
Leather  wood,  764 
Leek,  838 
Lettuce,  801 
Life  everlasting,  797 
Lily  water,  693,  834 

"    of  the  valley,  839 
Liverwort,  684 
Live  oak,  752 
Lixard's  tail,  762 
Lobelia,  784 
Locust  tree,  yellow,  741 

"      clammy,  742 
Love  apple,  716 

««     Tine,  783 
Lungwort,  808 

Mad-dog  scnilcap,  808 

Magnolia,  693 

Mallows,  720,  721 

Mandrake,  687 

Maple,  red,  716 
«*       sugar,  717 

Marsh  club  rush,  861 
«      mallow,  721 
**     rosemary,  802 

May  apple,  687,716 

Meek  weed,  816 

Melilot  clover,  739 

Milfoil  mint,  796 

Milkweed,  829 

Mississippi  nut,  761 

Mistletoe,  710 

Mitchells,  788 

Mock  moecason,  836 

Monarda,  806 

Moonseed,  775 

Moss,  835 

Motherwort,  809 

Mountain  ash,  736 
"         berry,  777 
"        flax,  718 
«         laurel,  777 
«        mahogany,  752 
«         sumach,  749 

Mouse  ear,  792 

Mulberry,  767,  758 


Mullein,  810, 813, 814 
Mushroom,  852 
Musk-melon,  711 
Musurd,  714 
MyrUe,  708,  759,  794 

Nettle  dwarf,  763,  818 
«      common,  763 
«      leaf  vervain,  810 

New  Jersey  tea-tree,  724 

Nightshade,  816 

Nine-bark,  735 

Oak,  750 

«    quercitron,  760 
<<    of  Jerusalem,  769 
«    Spanish,  761 

Oat,  849 

Oil  nut,  760 

Okra,  721 

Old-man's  beard,  829 

Orach,  769 

Orange  root,  723 
«  wild,  738 
«      grass,  716 

Orchard  grass,  850 

Orchis,  836 

Origanum,  806 

Ox-eyed  daisy,  797 

Palma  christi,  724 
Palmetto,  836 

«         saw,  836 
Panicum,  847 
Papaw,  697 
Parsley,  700 
Parilla,  776 
Partridge  berry,  788 
Passion  flower,  716 
Pea,  741,742 
Peach,  738 
Pear,  736 
Pecan  nut,  761 
Pennyroyal,  808 
Pepper  grass,  816 
Persimmon,  780 
Peter'swort,  716 
Phenogamous  species,  683 
Pimpernel,  779,  816 
Pine,  long-leaved,  830 

••     pitch,  830 

«     Spanish,  830 

«     weed,  716 
Pink  root,  825 
PlanUin,  801,802 
Pleurisy  root,  828 
Poison  ash,  829 
«      elder,  748 
«     oak,  746 
««      sumach,  747,  748 
«      vine,  748 
Poke-weed,  770,  837 
Pomegranste,  708 
Pond-lily,  693 

«    spice,  766 
Poplar,  696 
Poppy,  689 
Potato,  783,  784,  819 
Prickly  ash,  703,  730 
•*      pear 
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Prickly  poppy,  689 
Pride  of  India,  723 
Puccoon,  689 
Pumpkin,  711 
Puralane,  728 

Queen'!  delight,  725 
Quercitron  oak,  750 

Rabbit  foot  cloTer,  740 
Radish,  713 
Ragwort,  79S 
Raspberry,  733 
Ratueanake's  maater,  833 
Reed-mace,  845 
Red  birch,  753 

«    bud  salad,  744 

«    chick  weed,  779 

«•    clover,  739 

"    willow,  709 
Ribwort,  802 
Rice,  848 
Rose,  732,  777 
"      bag,  777 
Rosemary,  802 
Rue,  Turkey,  741 
Rush,  841,849,  850 
Rye,  849 

Sage,  805 

Sampson's  snakeroot,  823 
Sanicle,  698 
SarsapariUa,  704 
Sassafras,  764 
Savin,  832 
Scabish,  706 
Scarlet  pimpernel,  779 
Scouring  rush,  849 
Sea  myrtle,  794 
Scullcap,  808 
Seneka  snakeroot,  718 
Senna,  wild,  743 
Senaitive  brier,  744 
«        plant,  744 
Serpentaria,  766 
Sheep  Inurel,  778 
Shrub,  745 

Side<«addle  flower^  705 
Silver  fir,  831 
Simpler'sjoy,  810 
Snake  head,  815 

*'      plantain,  802 

«<     weed,  699 
Snakeroot,   686,    698,    718, 

766,  767,  823 
Soapwort,  729 
Soft  rush,  841 
Solomon's  seal,  793 
Sorrel,  707,  732,  773,  776 
Sow  thiatle,  801 
Spearmint,  804 
Speedwell,  815 
Spice  bush,  765,  766 
Spicy  winter-green,  777 


Spikenard,  AmerieaOi  70S 
Spruce,  830 

«       hemlock,  831 
Spurge,  727 
Squash,  811 
Squaw  root,  813 
Sur  flower,  838 
«    grass,  838,  839 
Steeple-bush,  735 
Storaz,  781 
Stramoniom,  820 
Strawberry,  733 
Styptic  weed,  744 
Sugar  cane,  847 

«     maple,  717 

««     berry,  769 
Sumachs,  747,  749 
Sun  dew,  715 
Swamp- laurel,  693 

«     dogwood,  709 

"      sumach,  ^48 
Sweet  birch,  752 

«    flag,  846 

"    gum,  762 

«    leaf,  781 

"    lily,  693 

*«    pouto,  784 

«*    shrub,  746 

Tallow  tree,  725 

Taraxacum,  799 

Tare,  742 

Tea  tree,  724 

Thistles,  801 

Thorn  apple,  689,  820,  823 

Thorough  wort,  790,  791 

Thyme,  806 

Tick  weed,  808 

Tobacco,  786,  820 

Tomato,  819 

Toothache  bush,  703,  730 

Touch-me-not,  732 

Traveller's  joy,  684 

Trefoil,  739 

Trumpet  flower,  812 

Tulip  tree,  696 

«     poplar,  696 
Tupelo,  696 
Turkey  rue,  741 
Turmeric,  686 
Turnsole,  803 

Umbrella  tree,  695 
Unicorn  root,  838 

Venus'  fly-trap,  693 
Vervain,  810 
Vetch,  742 

Violet,  common,  714,  838 
"       hand-leavpd,  715 
Virgin's  bower,  684 
Virginian  veronica,  816 
«       Lycopus,  804 


Wake  robin,  843 

Walnut,  760,  761 

Water-cress,  713 

Water  chickweed,  763 
<<      fescue,  849 
«      flaxseed,  847 
<<      grass,  847 
<<      horehoosd,  804 
«      lily,  693 
<«     melon,  711 
**      pepper,  773 
"      radish,  713 

Wahoo,  758 

Wax  myrtle,  759 

White  hellebore,  837 
«      beech,  749 
«      clorer,  740 
"      oak,  751 
"      rush,  849 
"      weed,  797 

Whortleberrv,  779 

Wild  chamomile,  795 
"     carrot,  702 
"    cherry,  737 
"    avens,  733 
**    clover,  740 
«*    coffee,  788 
"    ginger,  767 
V    hippo,  726,  788 
"    indigo,  738,  740 
"    ipecac,  787 
"    jalap,  687,  783 
"    lettuce,  801 
<<    liquorice,  704 
**    orangej  738 
**     potato  vine,  7S3 
**    rmspberry,  733 
"    rose,  777 
<<    sarsapariUa,  704 
"    senna,  743 
"     strawberry,  733 
<<    yam,  843 

Willo'w,  762 

Wing-rib,  749 

Winter  berry,  781 
«      green,  776,  777 

Witch  aider,  70S 
"      hazel,  708 

Woodbine,  7S9 

Wood  anemone,  684 
"      sorrel,  732 

Wormseed,  769 

Tarn  root,  843 

Yarrow,  wUd,  796 

Yellow  grass,  S39 

«       lady's  »lipp«'»»» 
"       locust  use,  741,  TO 

«  moccuoDf  835 

«  panlit,  775 

"  root,  685, 6^ 

«  star  tbiitif,  w9 

"  star  gn»,  839 


J.— 2. 

REPOKT 

ON  THE  INDIGENOUS  MEDICAL  BOTANY  OP 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Stephen  W.  Williams,  M.  D. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  plants  of  Massachusetts  haye  been  pretty  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated by  able  botanists.  Although  the  State  embraces  but  a  small 
extent  of  territory,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  rocky  and  barren,  and 
although  she  is  situated  in  a  pretty  high  northern  latitude,  for  the 
temperate  zone,  she,  nevertheless,  has  some  as  warm  weather  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  though  not  of  so  long 
continuance.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  plants  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  climate  of  the  south  and  southwest.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  plants  which  have  been  described  by  botanical  writers,  as 
growing  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  States,  which  are  not  found 
in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  our  western  and  southwestern  States, 
however,  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  the  natural  history  of  them 
has  not  been  much  investigated.  The  admirable  resolution  of  the 
Association  for  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the  medical 
botany  of  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  will  do  much  to- 
wards drawing  out  and  developing  the  comparatively  unexplored 
resources  of  our  country  in  this  department  of  science.  Although 
considerable  has  been  done  in  this  respect,  a  great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  time  will  probably  ultimately  arrive,  when  many 
of  what  are  now  termed  ^^  worthless  weeds,  and  useless  plants,'*  will 
be  considered  invaluable  medicinal  agents ;  and  many  which  are  now 
considered  medicinal,  will  be  considered  comparatively  of  little  value. 
The  chaff  will  be  sifted  from  the  wheat,  and  a  proper  value  will  be 
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attached  to  the  most  Important  medicinal  plants.  The  sabject,  u 
jet,  is  almost  in  embryo,  and  much  light  will  be  thrown  upon  it  bj 
the  investigations  of  our  future  medical  botanists. 

It  is  to  the  researches  of  regular  scientific  physicians,  that  rsoA 
is  to  be  expected  in  this  department  of  our  profession.     The  self- 
styled  botanic  physicians,  who  make  pretensions  to  the  exclnsiTense 
of  vegetables,  in  their  empiric  practice,  employ  but  few  articlea  m 
comparison  with  educated  physicians,  and  with  the  exception  of  their 
divine  lobelia,  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  known  in  die 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdoms,  their  remedies  are  generally  rerj 
inert.     Nearly  all  the  knowledge  which  they  ever  obtained  of  them, 
has  been  from  the  writings  of  regular  physicians,  and  firom  m 
standard  works  upon  Medical  Botany  and  Materia  Medica.   We 
have  no  hopes  that  our  vegetable  materia  medica  will  receive  ao/ 
valuable  accessions  from  them.     I  have  seen  but  in  a  very  few  of 
their  writings,  even  a  scientific  botanical  description  of  ai^  of  their 
boasted  remedies,  or  even  a  reference  to  the  natural  orders  of  Jussieii 
or  Lindley,  or  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnseus.     The  English  or 
vulgar  name  generally  is  only  given,  which  may  mean  one  thing,  or 
may  mean  another,  but  generally  ends  only  in  jargon  and  oonfii' 
sion,  for  the  same  English  name  oftCQ  applies  to  a  dozen  differeat 
plants. 

The  only  extensive  early  writer  upon  the  medicinal  plants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  was  Dr.  Cutler,  who  pub* 
lished  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts,  Boston,  not  far  from  the  year  1790* 
The  work  is  not  now  before  me,  and  I  may  not  be  exactly  correet  in 
relation  to  the  date.     Separate  monographs,  or  papers,  have  been 
published  in  the  medical  journals  upon  individual  medicinal  pbo^ 
but  no  regular  system  of  botany  was  published  in  this  section  (^tbe 
country,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  till  some  time  after  the  commence 
ment  of  the  present  century,  when  Waterhouse  published  his  Bota- 
nist.   Eaton  published  his  Botany  of  the  Northern  States,  not  ftf 
from  the  year  1812  or  1814.     He  described  almost  all  the  plantt 
then  known  in  the  northern  part  of  our  Union,  according  to  the 
Linnssan  scheme,  with  a  reference  to  their  natural  orders.   Be 
speaks  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  all  the  plants  which  be  de 
scribes,  by  referring  them  to  the  classes  of  X^innsMis,  and  to  his  ob- 
servation ^^  that  plants  in  the  same  class  and  order  possess  the  saitf 
medicinal  properties."     If  this  observation  is  correct,  then  sUpI^^ 
are  medicinal,  and  the  poisonous  hemlock  possesses  sunilsr  p^ 
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.  *  ties  with  the  aromatic  caraway  and  anise.  The  work  of  Eaton  ha« 
r«  passed  through  several  editions.  Our  indefatigable  and  learned 
SigeloWy  about  the  same  time,  published  his  valuable  and  most  in- 
a  teresting  work  upon  the  Plants  of  Boston.  This  learned  work  has 
a  passed  through  several  editions.  His  more  splendid  work  upon 
3:  Medical  Botany,  was  commenced  not  far  from  the  year  1815,  con« 
zj  taining  elegant  coloured  engravings  of  several  of  our  most  valuable 
^  medical  plants.  This,  next  to  Wilson's  Ornithology,  was  considered 
Bj  the  most  splendid  work  upon  natural  history  which  had  been  pub* 
*<  lished  in  America.  vBarton,  of  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time 
^  eammenced  a  Medical  Flora  upon  much  the  same  plan,  with  superb 
engravings,  in  quarto.  This,  with  that  of  Bigelow,  was  discontinued 
for  the  want  of  patronage,  after  the  publioation  of  three  volumes. 
Muhlenberg,  Pursh,  Bartram,  and  the  elder  Barton,  had  published 
interesting  works  upon  the  subject  of  botany,  and  also  Elliott,  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  had  examined  these  works  with  great  attention,  and  also  several 
foreign  works,  and  among  the  rest,  Sowerby  and  Curtis.  I  became 
^amoured  with  the  study  of  botany,  and  about  the  year  1816,  in 
connection  with  Edward  Hitchcock,  now  President  of  Amherst  CoU 
lege,  and  Dr.  Dennis  Cooley,  now  of  Michigan,  who  was  then  a  stu« 
dent  in  the  office  of  my  father  and  myself.  With  them  I  examined 
the  valleys  and  the  mountains  of  my  native  town  of  Deerfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  investigating  their  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions.  Our  meadows,  containing  about  two  thousand 
acres,  receive  the  deposit  and  wash  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Ver- 
mont, as  in  a  basin,  as  the  Deerfield  Biver  in  its  meanderings, 
washes  the  base  of  those  mountains  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  wafts 
on  its  tumultuous  waves  the  seeds  of  various  plants  from  those 
mountains,  and  deposits  them  in  this  fertile  basin.  Hence  this  little 
alluvial  tract  is  peculiarly  rich  in  botanical  productions.  Nearly 
one  thousand  species  were  found  within  the  borders  of  this  town  in 
a  single  season,  including  those  which  were  naturalized.  Extensive 
herbariums  were  formed  from  these,  and  those  of  Dr.  Cooley  and 
Dr.  Hitchcock  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  in  the 
country.  Both  these  gentlemen,  I  believe,  still  continue  to  add  to 
their  extensive  collections.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  much  assisted  in  his 
early  investigations  upon  this  subject,  by  Miss  Orra  White,  of  Am- 
herst, now  his  wife,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naturalists,  who^ 
with  her  own  hand,  painted  many  of  the  plants  collected  with  almost 
inimitable  beauty.     She  still  cultivates  almost  all  the  branches  of 
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natural  history  with  great  assiduity,  as  do  the  gentlemen  mentioDed 
above.  President  Hitchcock  has  long  been  considered  the  moA 
learned  geologist  in  America. 

My  object  in  attending  to  the  study  of  botany,  was  to  invest^ 
the  medical  properties  of  such  plants  as  we  might  discoyer  in  our 
peregrinations  and  wanderings.     The  field  had  been  but  partuDj 
explored,  and  many  of  our  plants,  in  the  language  of  the  imnKfftsl 
Bush,  were  ^^  exhaling  their  virtues  in  the  desert  air."    After  mj 
marriage,  in  1818,  to  Miss  Harriet  T.  Goodhue,  I  was  greatly  a^* 
sisted  by  my  wife,  who  drew  and  painted  most  of  the  plants  painted 
by  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  besides  very  many  others  from  nature,  and  froB 
other  sources.     In  subsequent  years,  this  collection  of  paintings  hi 
been  very  much  enlarged  by  my  daughter  Helen  Maria  (noir  Mb. 
Huntington),  and  my  younger  daughter,  Caroline  Willard.    The 
paintings  now  in  my  possession,  principally  of  medical  plants,  from 
these  and  other  sources,  amount  to  several  hundred,  which,  to  meat 
least,  are  invaluable,  and  they  have  been  of  great  service  to  me  is 
my  lectures  on  medical  botany  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and 
upon  materia  medica  in  the  Willoughby  University  of  Ohio.    Thi^ 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  permanent  and  beautiful  method  of  pre- 
paring what  may  be  called  a  fac-simile  of  an  herbarium.    TbereaBO 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  paintings  from  insects,  and  of  die 
fading  of  the  plants  from  the  ravages  of  time.     I  have  availed  mj- 
self,  also,  of  all  the  limited  means  in  my  power,  to  procure  onrTala- 
able,  and  even  costly  works  upon  Medical  Botany.    In  this  waj, 
I  have  enriched  my  library  with  the  splendid  work  of  W.  P.  C.  Ba^ 
ton,  with  the  beautiful  plates  of  Michaux,  and  many  other  splendia 
works.     While  making  my  collection  of  coloured  engravings  of 
plants,  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants  which  have  been  found  in  tte 
section  of  the  country;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1819, 1  compled 
a  volume  upon  the  medical  virtues  of  our  plants,  culling  information 
from  every  source  within  my  reach,  both  regular  and  empirical,  and 
I  have  been  adding  to  that  collection  ever  since.     If  I  have  not  re- 
corded much  that  is  new,  I  trust  I  have  at  least  enlarged  the  boow* 
aries  of  our  vegetable  Materia  Medica.     In  this  report,  however,  w 
the  Medical  Botany  of  Massachusetts,  I  can  only  give  an  outline  of 
skeleton  of  the  properties  of  the  plants  enumerated.    An  exteaW 
account  of  their  uses  would  comprise  a  volume  of  no  inferior  dim^" 
sions. 

Rather  than  cumber  the  individual  articles  upon  which  I  »^ 
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a  treated  in  this  report  of  the  indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  Massa- 
s  chusetts,  with  the  names  of  my  authorities  nnder  the  head  of  the 
articles  treated  of,  I  have  preferred  to  group  the  principal  part  of 
s  them  together  in  these  remarks,  without  regard  to  names,  to  time 
;  and  dates.    I  may  here  observe,  that  I  have  very  briefly  noticed 
■r  more  than  three  hundred  medicinal  indigenous  plants  found  growing 
.    in  Massachusetts,  which  is  as  far  as  I  haye  been  able,  at  present,  to 
^   inyestigate  them.    My  list  is,  undoubtedly,  very  imperfect.    Many 
p   more  may  be  known  which  have  escaped  my  notice.     The  list  of 
valuable  articles  is  increasing,  and  many  years  will  not  elapse  be- 
^   fore  a  perfect  account  will  be  obtained  of  them.    Many  of  them,  of 
-.   which  I  have  spoken,  will,  probably,  be  considered  inert ;  and  others 
'    will  be  deemed  more  valuable  than  they  have  been  described  to 
'   be*     I  have  not  treated  of  any  article  without  some  authority. 
Probably  as  many  naturalized  medicinal  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
Massachusetts,  as  indigenous.    If  so,  our  vegetable  materia  medica 
^    is  rich,  and  will  well  repay  further  and  deeper  investigation.    Had 
,     the  Committee  been  called  upon  by  the  Association  to  investigate 
our  exotic,  as  well  as  indigenous  plants,  my  list  of  references  to 
authorities  would  have  been  altogether  greater.    As  it  is,  I  shall 
•    mention  only  a  few  of  those  from  whom  I  have  received  most  im- 
portant information.    I  have  availed  myself,  among  other  works,  of 
the  knowledge  communicated  upon  the  subject,  by  Rees's  Cyclo- 
pedia, Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  new  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 
Willich's,  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Nicholson's,  and  the  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Practical  Medicine,  as  far  as  published;    of  Michauz, 
Bartram,  Weld,  Flint,  Drake,  Peck,  Darby,  Schoolcraft,  Morse, 
Godman,   Wilson,  Audubon,  Carver,  Pursh,   Muhlenberg,  Elliott, 
and  many  other  writers  upon  our  Southern  and  Western  States,  and 
travellers  in  those  regions ;  of  Catesby,  Clayton,  Ealm,  Bobbins, 
Charlevoix,  and  other  celebrated  travellers  in  America;   all  of 
whom  have  spoken,  more  or  less,  of  our  plants.     To  Silliman's 
Journal,  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Phil.  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences,  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  B.  S.  Barton's  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Barton's  Elements  of  Vegetable  Materia  Medica, 
his  Medical  Botany,  his  Flora,  &c.,  both  with  splendid  coloured 
plates,  Coxe's  Medical  Museum,  Coxe's  Dispensatory,  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Recorder,  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  Carson's  (splendid)  Medical  Botany, 
with  elegant  coloured  engravings,  Griffith's  Medical  Botany,  Rafi- 
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nesqne's  Medical  Flora  (I  hare  quoted  largely  from  this  latter  wnk, 
though  many  of  the  yirtnes  of  the  plants  described  by  him  iefoi 
rather  too  much  upon  the  Indians  to  be  considered  absolnteljesli^ 
blished;  he  was,  howeyer,  ranked  among  onr  most  distiognidiel 
naturalists),  the  New  York  Medical  Repository,  the  New  Toik 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  the  New  York  Medical  Magasu^ 
the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (and  partieolsrly  to  i 
most  able  article  in  it,  upon  the  Medical  Botany  of  the  Sttte  of 
New  York,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  the  editor},  the  Lyceum  of  li*> 
tural  History  of  New  York,  and  the  writings  of  Mitchell,  Tonef, 
Gray,  Emmons,  Dewey,  Eaton,  &c. ;  the  New  England  Joorittl  d 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomi, 
the  works  of  Bigelow,  Peck,  and  the  indefatigable  and  learned  Mu^ 
tyn  Paine,  Nuttall,  and  others,  Sumner,  Ives,  Comatock,  T11II7,  ^ 
Each  of  the  above  journals  and  authorities,  and  many  others  to 
which  time  will  not  allow  me  to  allude,  contain  numerous  pspenof 
much  value,  upon  the  medical  properties  of  individual  plants.  Mn. 
Lincoln's  Botany,  and  the  able  and  elaborate  reports  upon  the  nb- 
jects  of  natural  history,  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Nev 
York  and  Massachusetts.  To  the  Professors  Dewey  and  Hitdioock 
I  am  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  my  catalogue  of  the  BtfM 
of  the  indigenous  medical  plants  of  this  State ;  and  also  to  Bi^Wv, 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  Plants  of  Boston.  To  these  latter  weHOr 
to  Gray  and  Torrey,  to  Lindley,  Eaton,  and  many  other  standifi 
writers  on  botany,  some  one  or  more  of  which  must  be  in  the  pfl^ 
session  of  all  my  readers,  I  refer  for  particular  descriptions  of  th9 
plants  which  I  have  noticed.  As  a  minute  account  of  them  would 
enlarge  this  report  to  the  size  of  a  volume,  I  merely  refer  the  pisnti 
of  which  I  speak  to  the  natural  orders  and  the  sexual  system. 

Of  Pharmacopoeias,  Dispensatories,  Materia  Medicas,  and  woifa 
upon  Natural  History,  I  have  examined  the  ancient  ^  Seentu  ff 
AlexUy*'  in  black  letter,  published  in  1659;  Culpepper's  UtMt 
published  in  1653,  containing  coloured  plates  of  more  thsn  finr 
hundred  plants ;  Salmon's  Dispensatory,  8th  edition,  1716;  Broob 
Natural  History,  and  his  Practice  of  Physic;  Quiacy's  Dispensstajt 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Dispensatories;  the  Eclectic  Bi^mb- 
satory ;  Pereira  and  Thomson's  Materia  Medicas  and  Dispensatories; 
Wood  and  Baohe's  Dispensatory ;  the  Pharmac<^oeia  of  the  Uow 
States,  and  Sequel  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societj:  ^^ 
York  Hospital,  &c. ;  Paris's  Pharmacologic;  Dunglison*sNeirito»^ 
dies;  Smith's  Physiology  of  Plants;  the  invaluable  work  of  lia^J 
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B3  on  Medical  Botany,  from  which  I  have  qnoted  largely ;  Evelyn's 
i"  Sylra,  folio ;  the  able  treatise  on  the  Botanical  History  and  Medical 
^1  uses  of  British  Plants,  published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  London 
g  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  and  also  to  other  articles  in  that 
li  work ;  Thomson's  Abridgment,  in  quarto,  of  the  Transactions  of 
^  the  Boyal  Society  of  London ;  Linnaeus's  Species  Plantarum,  4  vols. 
j;  octavo;  De  Candolle,  Loudon,  Willdenow,  Sprengell,  Woodville, 
^j  Pennant,  Lightfoot,  Oullen,  Rutherford,  Ray,  Murray,  Hill,  Dun- 
;^  oan,  Lindielstolphe,  Dioscorides,  Boerhaave,  Duncan,  Strack,  Haller, 
•^  Curtis,  Ginelin,  Wepfer,  Hoffmann,  Stokes,  Bergius,  Stork,  and  many 
-  other  standard  and  scientific  medical  writers,  which  time  will  not  per- 
■^  ndt  me  to  enumerate.  On  this  subject,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to 
^  procure  information  from  sources  of  even  doubtful  authority.  From 
^  what  may  be  considered  by  some  as  empirical  authority.  I  have 
consulted  the  works  of  Henry,  who  has  written  a  large  volume  upon 
Medical  Botany,  with  numerous  plates.  Thomson's  Manual,  Matt- 
Aon's  Practice,  with  coloured  plates,  Stewart's  Healing  Art,  and  a 
host  of  herbals  and  family  practices,  which  have  been  hawked  about 
the  country  by  pedlers  and  petty  mapmen.  I,  too,  have  listened  to 
the  marveUous  stories  of  illiterate  old  women  and  Indian  doctors, 
ooheeming  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  hare  endeavoured  to  draw 
useful  information  concerning  the  medical  virtues  of  our  indigenous 
plants.  From  these  results,  some  facts  may  be  collected^which  will 
enable  us  to  prepare  an  extended  and  useful  vegetable  Materia 
Medioa  of  the  United  States. 


Catalogue  of  the  Indigenous  Medicinal  Plants  growing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  them ;  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System  of  Lindley,  and  to  the  Sexual  Systems  of  Linnseus. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  physician  possesses  some  elementary 
treatise  on  botany,  which  will  describe  the  botanical  history  of  the 
plant  of  which  I  treat.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  give  the  botanical 
description  of  them,  any  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  orders,  classes, 
&c.,  as  this  would  enlarge  my  paper  to  the  size  of  a  volume. 
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Class  I.  VASCULARES.— FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Sub-Class  L  EXOGBN^  ;  OR,  DICOTYLBDONS. 

Tribe  1.  Angiospermse ;  ar^  %eed  inclosed  in  a  covering ,  orperie^ 
2.  Polypetalous  and  AcUamydeous  Plants. 

Order  1. — Araliagb^  ;  or,  Aralia  Tribb. 

1.  Aralia  racemosa.  Spikenard.  Class  5,  Order  1,  Umum. 
Eleven  species  of  aralia  are  noticed  in  the  new  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia. 

2.  Aralia  nudidauiis.  Wild  sarsaparilla ;  wild  liquorice ;  sf eet 
root. 

8.  Aralia  hispida,  or  Spinosa.  Prickly  ash;  spikenard  M; 
angelica  tree ;  prickly  elder ;  toothache  tree.  These  three  arJitf 
are  officinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  Wood  and  Badie, 
&o.  They  are  stimulant,  emetic,  cathartic.  For  an  account  of  dw 
specific  medical  properties  and  uses  of  the  officinal  plants  of  w 
State,  I  refer  to  the  sequel  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  Wood  vd 
Bache,  and  to  the  standard  writers  upon  medical  botany  in  the 
United  States.  I  shall  merely  glance  at  the  leading  medical  pnn 
per4iies  of  such,  without  entering  much  into  detail. 

4.  Panax  quinquefolium*    Ginseng ;  5,  2,  Linn. 

This  plant  is  stimulant,  cordial,  aromatic,  tonic,  and  eipeetoraot 
It  is  considered  the  divine  remedy  among  the  Chinese,  as  madi  as 
the  lobelia,  or  Devil's  pepper,  is  thought  to  be  such  among  w 
Thompsonians  and  steamers.  In  China,  this  plant  is  called  ginBOfr 
which,  in  the  Chinese  language,  signifies  man's  health.    • 

Order  2. — UMBSLLiFBRiE,  or  Umbblufbrous  Tbibe. 
6.  Conium  maculatum;  5,  2,  L.    Water  parsley;  poison  ptfJ*/' 

6.  Oicuta  maculata.    Water  parsley;  death  of  num;  wild  !«■" 
lock. 
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T.  Oicuta  bulbifera.  Water  hemlock;  5,  2,  L.  These  three 
plants  are  officinal.  They  are  narcotic,  anodyne ;  and,  taken  in 
over  doses,  they  are  virulent,  narcotic,  acrid  poisons.  Here  is  an 
ixxstance,  as  I  haye  stated  in  my  preamble,  which  falsifies  the  asser- 
tion that  plants  of  the  same  class  and  order  possess  similar  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  anise,  dill,  and  many  other  umbelliferous 
plants  are  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  not  narcotic  and  poisonous, 
while  the  coniums,  cicuta,  &c.,  in  large  doses,  are  deadly  poisons; 
and  numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  death  haying  ensued  from 
mistaking  the  seeds  of  cicuta  for  caraway,  and  the  r90tsfor  parsley. 
Five  species  of  conium  have  been  di8coyere49  and  three  of  cicuta. 

8.  Daucus  carota.  Wild  carrot;  5,  2,  L.  Sixteen  species  known. 
Off.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  carminatiye,  and  antiseptic.  In  the  form 
of  poultice  as  an  antiseptic,  few  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  sur- 
pass it.  It  is  found  wild  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  also  exten- 
sively cultiyated  as  an  esculent  yegetable. 

9.  Ligvsticum,    Eighteen  species  known ;  5,  1,  L. 

Xagtuticum  Scoticum,  Smellage ;  loyage.  It  is  sweet,  aro- 
matic, warm,  and  pungent,  similar  in  its  properties  to  opoponax  an- 
gelica, &c.  Although  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  used,  the  seeds  are 
the  most  powerful.  It  is  carminatiye,  diaphoretic,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

10.  Angelica.    Fiye  species  known ;  5,  2,  L. 

Angelica  triquinata,  Wild  angelica ;  sometimes,  though  erro- 
neously, called  cow  parsnep.  This  plant  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
cicuta,  or  poison  hemlock,  though  their  properties  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  is  aromatic,  tonic,  carminatiye,  and  stomachic,  and  use- 
ful in  colic,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

11.  Sanicula.    Four  species  known ;  5,  2,  L. 

Sanicula  Marylandica.  Sanicle.  It  is  supposed  to  be  astring- 
ent, partially  tonic,  and  diuretic,  and  it  has  been  used  with  success 
in  dropsy ;  and  in  decoction  in  dysentery,  leucorrhoea,  and  hemor^ 
rhages.    It  is  also  pulmonary  and  balsamic. 

12.  Sium.    Nine  species  known ;  5,  2,  L. 

Sium  latifolium*    Water  parsnep.    Narcotic,  supposed  by  some 
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to  be  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  &c.     Bafinesqne  8aj8  the  Siom  laiifo' 
lium  is  certainly  poisonous. 

18.  Smymiwmk  $fine  speeies  knoim  ^  5,  %  L* 
Smymium  aufeufn.  Meadow  parsnep ;  by  many  eaDed  eov 
parsnep  ;  Alexanders'.  A  warm  debate  had  been  carried  <m  is  tk 
Boston  Medieal  Jottrftal,  betweeib  Dr.  Oliver  Partridge  and  Dr. 
James  Thacber,  bolh  orer  eighty  years  of  age,  whether  this  is  t&6 
gennine  eow  pa^ste]^,  or  whether  the  Heraclenm  lanatnm,  or  mssto^ 
wort,  is  not  the  ^ew  parsnep.  The  former  ihaintaining  that  tbe  SmjP' 
niam  is  the  frtte  eow  parsnep,  aiid  the  latter  that  the  Heraeleiim  is  Ae 
genuine  cow  parsnep.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  Eogbb 
names.  Dr.  Partridge  is  still  living  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  lb 
ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Thaeher  cBed  at  Plymouth,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  over  eighty  years  of  age.  After  rea£ng  the  d^ 
bate,  I  leave  it  to  my  brethren  to  decide  which  is  correct  Dr. 
Partridge  has  used  the  Sm-yminm  suecessfnHy  in  eases  of  epilepfiy; 
while  the  late  Dr.  Orne,  of  Salem,  has  also  used  the  Heracleumwitli 
success  in  this  terrific  disease.  The  Smyrnium  is  a  warm,  stun- 
lating  aromatic. 

14.  Aptum.    Two  species  known ;  6,  2,  L. 

Apium  graveolens.  Celery,  and  wild  celery.  This  plant  pott 
wild  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  diapboretie. 
It  is  used  much,  and  successfully,  in  cases  of  strangury,  gravel,  Ac. 

Order  8. — ^RAinnfcuiiAOKii,  ok  Ckow-voot  Tbibx. 

15.  HydrastiB.    One  species  known;  18, 18,  L. 
St/drastis  Oanadeniis.      Yellow  puccoon ;  golden  seal ;  jtttot 

eye-bright;  yellow  root;  Indian  paint;  ground  raspberry.   H^ 
is  a  very  celebrated  remedy  with  empirics^  and,  I  beUeve,  witk  tke 
Thompsonians  and  steamers.     The  root  is  the  part  employed,  wliid 
is  very  bitter,  pungent,  and  nauseous.    It  is  put  down  in  the  Second-' 
ary  List  of  articles  in  Wood  and  Bache,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  U*S. 
Pharm.    Rafinesque  speaks  of  it  as  a  tonic,  detergent,  and  ophtW- 
mic.     It  is  in  high  reputation  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  for  affect«»tf 
of  the  eyes.    The  Indians  use  it  for  ulcerated  legs,  and  other  loc»l 
complaints.     It  is  employed  as  a  tonic  internally,  in  infafi^  ^ 
tincture,  in  affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach.    This  plant  app^ 
to  be  slightly  narcotic.     It  is  used  in  aphthous  ulcerations.   I^  °^ 
serves  scientific  investigation. 
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16.  Actma,  Three  species  known ;  13,  1,  L.  These  three  are 
found  here,  and  are 

Aetma  rubra  ;  17.  Actsea  alia  ;  18.  A.  raeemoaa.  Cohosh ; 
baneberrj.  They  are  all  officinal.  The  roots  are  rather  bitter, 
and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic.  They  are  also  nervine.  The 
"whole  plant  and  berries  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  They  are  used 
in  decoction  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  the  declining  stage  of  fevers, 
in  hysteria,  &c.  They  frequently  induce  perspiration.  The  recent 
plant  appears  to  be  stronger  than  the  dry.  It  should  be  avoided  in 
active  inflammations.  The  actsea  racemosa  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  the  cimicifuga  racemosa. 

19.  AquUegia.     Six  species  known ;  18,  5,  L. 

AquUegia  Oanadenm.  Columbine.  This  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  though  indigenous.  It  is  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  the  A.  vulgaris,  which  is  said  to  be  a  gentle  laxative, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  Most  parts  of  the  plant  are  in  use  in 
Europe  (Raf.).  The  seeds  are  acid,  and  somewhat  oleaginous:  and, 
infused  in  wine,  they  have  been  used  in  jaundice. 

20.  Clematis.    Thirty  species  known  ;  18, 18,  L. 

Clematis  Virginiea.  Virgin's  bower.  The  fibrous  part  of  this 
plant  may  be  converted  into  paper.  It  is  very  acrid,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  caustic  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  ulcers.  The  ex- 
tract is  used  for  pains  in  the  bones,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
grains.  Frictions  of  the  oily  liniment  of  it  are  said  to  cure  the 
itch.  It  is  also  used  as  a  diuretic  and  sudorific  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  in  palsy.  The  bruised  green  leaves  are  employed  by 
quacks  as  cathartics  in  foul  ulcers.  On  account  of  the  irritating 
properties  of  this  plant,  it  was  called  by  Stark  and  the  older 
writers  Flammvla  jovis.  As  a  diuretic,  he  gave  four  ounces  three 
times  a-day,  made  by  infusing  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  leaves 
in  a  pint  of  water.  A  strong  infusion,  frequently  applied,  is  said  to 
cure  the  itch. 

21.  Anemone.    Thirty-three  species  known ;  13, 18,  L. 
Anemone  nemorosa.    Wpod  anemone ;  wind  flower.     Ofi*.     The 

whole  plant,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  genus,  are  very  acrid  and 
irritating.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  Spanish  flies*  Kalm  says 
the  hairy  leaves,  infused  in  alcohol,  are  efficacious  in  toothache,  when 
applied  to  hollow  teeth. 

VOL.  n.— 66 
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22.  Anemone  pratenm*  The  extract  of  this  is  said  to  be  nsefiil 
in  cutaneous  afFections.  Dose,  two  or  three  grains,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  a  scruple.  On  this  point,  Storck,  Gmelin,  and  Bonnet 
all  agree.  The  anemones  are  used  in  monthly  suppreasbu. 
Hand's  Phys.  and  Surgeon. 

28.  (hptU  trifolia  ;  18, 18,  L.  Gold  thread ;  mouth  root  0£ 
Tonic,  astringent,  and  in  great  repute  in  canker,  and  nlcerationi  d 
the  mouth» 

24.  Hepatica  triloba.  Liverwort ;  13,  18,  L.  This  plant  tf 
brought  into  considerable  repute,  of  late,  for  the  cure  of  coughs  and 
consumptions.  Notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  panaceas  of  ike 
quacks,  this  fell  destroyer  still  reigns  triumphant,  and  probably  the 
day  will  never  arrive  when  seated:  consumption  will  be  curable. 

25.  Thahetrum.    Twenty-seven  species  known ;  13,  13,  L. 
Thalietrum  dioicum.      Meadow  rue.    A  poultice  made  of  tint 

leaves  of  this  plant  has  been  known  to  relieve  the  pain  of  sciatiei. 
The  roots  of  some  of  the  species  have  been  considered  useful  in  the 
bites  of  snakes,  and  the  leaves  have  been  used  in  making  sprace 
beer. 

26.  OaUha  paltutm ;  18,  13,  L.  Cowslip ;  Marsh  marygoUL 
An  excellent  pot  herb,  though  acrid  when  young. 

27.  Ecmuneulus.    Eighty-eight  species  known ;  14,  1,  L. 

Manunculus  acri$.  Buttercup;  crowfoot;  yellow  weed;  mea- 
dow bloom ;  yellow  pQewort.  This  is  put  down  in  the  secondsiy 
list  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  acrid  and  poison- 
ous plant.  From  depending  on  the  English  name,  some  hare  nitf- 
taken  the  geranium  maculatum  for  this.  See  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Partridge  and  myself,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sorgieftl 
Journal,  vol.  zviiL  March  28,  1888.  This  plant  is  so  acrid  that  it 
has  hardly  ever  been  given  internally,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  will  bliflter 
speedily,  and  does  not  produce  strangury  like  the  Spanish  fly. 

28.  The  BanunculuB  iceleratus  possesses  properties  similar  to 
this. 
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29.  Delphinium.  Sixteen  species  known ;  18,  8,  L* 
Delphinium  e&Molidum.  Larkspur.  Sec.  U.  S.  P.  This  plant  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  properties  of  delphinium  staphisagria,  which 
has  been  much  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  healing  or  consolidating  wounds ;  hence  the  name 
consolida.  The  seeds  are  acrid  and  diuretic,  and  produce  vomit* 
ing  and  purging.  A  tincture,  prepared  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the 
seeds  in  a  pint  of  alcohol,  has  been  of  service  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  in  dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops,  gradually  increasing  until 
the  system  is  affected.    This  tincture  kills  lice  on  the  human  head. 

80.  Aeonitum,  On  the  authority  of  Dewey,  I  place  this  among 
the  indigenous  plants  of  Massachusetts.  Sixteen  species  known; 
18,  2,  L. 

Aeonitum  napeUtu.  Wolf's-bane.  Off.  Schoepf  says  this  plant 
grows  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  most  powerful  narcotic,  for  the  proper-^ 
ties  of  which  I  refer  to  Wood  and  Bache,  U.  S.  Pharm.,  Orfila,  and 
other  standard  writers. 

81.  NigeUa,    Five  species  known ;  18,  5,  L. 

NigeJla  damascena.  Fennel  flower.  Sec.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
merely  as  an  aromatic. 

82.  Oratmgus.    Nine  species  known ;  12,  2,  L. 

OratwguB  coednea.  Thorn-bush.  Fruit  red  or  yellow,  acid  or 
sweetish.  They  are  made  into  preserves,  which  are  stomachic,  anti- 
emetic, and  good  against  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
pectoral,  and  used  in  hooping  and  other  coughs. 

ObDER  4. — ^PAPAVBBACEiB. 

88.  Chelidonium.    Six  species  known ;  18, 1,  L. 

Ohelidanium  majue.  Celandine.  Sec.  This  plant  is  acrid  and 
pungent,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  Formerly  much 
used  for  the  cure  of  warts  and  herpetic  eruptions.  Much  was  said 
of  it  formerly  as  being  famous  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  But  little 
dependence  is  now  placed  upon  it  in  this  affection. 

84.  Sanguinaria.     One  species  known ;  13, 1,  L. 
Sanguinaria  Canadeneie*    Blood-root ;  puccoon,  &a.    Off. 
Most  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon  this  most  valua- 
ble plant  by  all  writers  upon  botany  and  medical  botany,  and  many 
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medical  writers.  The  most  extensive  article  ever  published  on  db 
subject  was  written  by  Dr.  TuUy,  of  New  Haven,  and  published  ii 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Recorder,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
To  me  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  steamers,  or 
Thompsonians,  had  not  selected  this  article  for  their  almost  divine 
adoration,  rather  than  their  more  dangerous  lobelia. 

Obdeb  5. — ^Nymphiacb^. 

85.  Nymphee.     Ten  species;  13,  9,  L. 

Nymphee  odarata.    White  pond  lily ;  sweet  pond  lily.    Sec. 

In  my  practice,  I  have  found  a  poultice  of  the  root  of  this  plant 
more  efficacious  as  a  suppurative  application  than  any  other  ardcJe 
I  have  ever  used.  It  is  grated  either  in  the  dry  or  green  state,  and 
boiled  in  milk  and  water  and  thickened  with  bran  to  the  consistenoe 
of  a  poultice.  I  have  never  used  the  plant  for  any  other  purpose, 
though  it  may  possess  the  other  properties  spoken  of  by  writers  on 
the  subject. 

86.  Nuphar  advena;  18,  1,  L.  This  was  taken  from  the  genus 
Nymphse  (yellow  water  lily).  It  possesses  properties  similar  to 
the  nymphse,  but  in  less  degree. 

ObDBB  8. — PODOPHTLLLfi. 

87.  Podophyllum,    Three  species  and  several  varieties;  IS,  1,L 
Podophyllum  montanum^  vel  peUatum.    Mandrake ;  May  apple, 

&;c.  Off.     This  is  one  of  our  best  cathartics.     The  fruit  is  edible. 

ObDBB  9. — OBUCIFBKfi. 

88.  SinapU.    Twenty-six  species  known ;  15,  2,  L. 

Sinapis  nigra.  Black  mustard.  Off.  The  external  employment 
of  this  article  in  the  form  of  cataplasms  is  almost  superseding  tie 
use  of  cantharides. 

89.  JRaphanus  raphanistrum;  15,  2,  L.  Charlock,  or  chadloek. 
This  plant  is  similar  to  mustard  in  its  properties.  It  is  a  pernicioQS 
weed  to  our  farmers,  choking  up  their  oat-fields. 

40.  Lepidium.    Thirty-seven  species  known ;  15,  2,  L. 

Lepidium  Virginicum*  Pepper  cress ;  wild  pepper  grass.  This 
plant  is  aromatic,  acrid,  and  diuretic.  It  is  useful  in  scurvy,  asduaa^ 
dropsy,  &c.     Raf. 
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41.  Oochlearia.     Twelve  speciesi  known ;  15,  2,  L. 

Cochlearia  armaraeia.  Horseradish.  Off.  This  is  a  warm  stimu- 
lant rubefacient.  In  addition  to  the  other  properties  of  it  mentioned 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  an  infusion  of  it  in  milk,  and  sweetened 
with  honej,  is  a  most  efficacious  gargle  for  hoarseness. 

42.  Cochlearia  officinalis.  15, 2,  L«  Scurvy  grass.  Off.  Similar 
in  its  properties  to  horseradish ;  used  in  chronic  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  in  the  scurvy,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  A  healthy,  early 
salad.  The  infusion  of  the  plant  in  wine,  or  the  juice  of  it,  is  a  good 
application  in  spongy  gums.  By  distillation,  alcohol  is  impregnated 
i^ith  its  virtues,  and  the  distilled  spirit  is  useful  in  paralysis.  (Wood 
and  Bache.)  The  fresh  root  is  purgative,  and  has  been  used  after 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

43.  Tklaspi  bursse  pastoris.     Shepherd's  purse. 

44.  Dentaria  diphylla.     Tooth  root. 

45.  Oardamine  Pennsylvanica. 

46.  Braba  vema.    All  the  above  possess  properties  similar  to 
the  cochlearias. 

Order  10. — ^FuMARACEiS. 
Fumaria*    Thirty  species ;  17,  18,  L. 

47.  Fumaria  officinalis.  Fumitory.  Sec.  This  plant  is  tonic, 
bitter,  and  antiscorbutic.  It  is  in  extensive  use  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Its  virtues  principally  reside  in  the  dried  plant.  It  has 
been  said  to  cure  the  epilepsy.  A  notorious  empiric  directs  to  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of  the  dried  plant,  and  he 
uses  it  in  all  foul  eruptions  of  the  skin,  by  letting  the  patient  drink 
constantly  of  it,  and  washing  the  parts  freely  with  it.  For  a  sto- 
machic, infuse  two  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  and  plant  in  three 
pints  of  Madeira  wine,  rum,  or  brandy,  of  which  the  dose  is  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  wine,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  the  spirit  three  times  a 
day,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Order  11. — Capparidbjs. 

48.  Cleome.    Twenty-four  species  known ;  15,  2,  L. 
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Cleome  dodeeandria.  False  mustard.  Used  in  Cochin  Ohina  » i 
coanter-irritant  in  the  same  way  as  mustard.  The  root  is  ^aA 
in  the  United  States  as  a  yermifuge. 

OrDBB  12. — BERBBRiniLfi. 

49.  Berheru.    Barberry;  6,  1,  L. 
BerherU  ffulfforis.  Barberry.  Sec.    The  whole  plant  is  mgreetUy 

acid.  It  probably  contains  the  tartaric  acid.  The  bark  is  of  i 
yellow  colour,  and  bitter.  Q^e  red  berries  and  the  leaves  are  n- 
frigeranty  and  slightly  antiscorbutic.  The  conserve  is  an  agreeaUe 
acid,  somewhat  purgative.  It  has  been  used  in  lencorrhoMs  caak« 
in  the  mouth,  Jtc. 

50.  Leontice,    Four  species ;  6, 1,  L. 
^     Leontice  thalietroldes.    Cohosh;  pappoose  root;  squaw  root;  yd- 

low  ginseng,  &c.    This  plant  is  different  from  die  Actieas,  which  ire 
sometimes  called  cohosh,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  them.  It 
is  the  ^ulophyllum  thalictroidesj?yiafinesque.    The  root  is  the  osly 
part  employed.    It  is  demulcent,  antispasmodic,  sudorific,  and  m- 
menagogue.     The  Indians  recommend  it  in  colic,  sore  throat,  rheu- 
matism, dropsy,  and  a  variety  of  other  complaints.     The  Indian 
^  women  use  it  successfully  in  cases  of  lingering  parturition,  by  giving 
constantly  a  strong  tea  of  it  during  labour,  or  a  week  or  two  befm 
the  expected  period.     It  appears  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  female 
complaints.  It  is  a  powerful  emmenagogue,  and  promotes  the  dehVezy 
\    of  the  menstrual  flux,  and  dropsical  discharges.     It  should  be  given 
^   in  warm  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  syrup,  or  cordial.    It  eon- 
"'-^ains  gum,  resin,  and  oil.    Baf. 

OrDEB  18. — MAaNOLIACKS» 

51.  Liriodendron  tuUpifera ;  18, 13,  L.    White  wood  tnlip  tree. 
Sec.     This  stately  tree,  which  bears  the  most  magnificent  flowers,  is 
seen  in  Massachusetts.    I  have  seen  immense  forests  of  it  in  all 
their  grandeur  in  the  Western   States.    The  bark,  partieolarl^ 
the  bark  of  the  root,  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  diuretic.    It  is  much 
used  in  rheumatism,  intermittents,  dyspepsia,  &;c.    It  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  foat  Peruvian  bark ;  used  for  hots  in  hoiws, 
and  worms  in  children.     An  elegant  coloured  plate  of  it  mij  ^ 
found  in  those  splendid  works,   Bigelow's  Medical  Botany  tfd 
Barton's  Flora. 
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■«t  52.  Magnolia,    At  least  nine  species  to  be  found  in  the  United 

If!       States ;  13,  13,  L. 

Magnolia  glauca.  Beaver  tree,  &c.  Sec.  This  species  extends 
throaghout  the  New  England  States.  It  is  similar  in  its  properties 
to  the  Liriodendron,  but  more  bitter  and  tonic.  Dr.  Procter  found, 
tipon  analysis,  that  the  bark  of  the  Magnolia  glauca  a£Rorded  a  vola- 

t:        tile  oil,  a  green  resin,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  substance  similar 

»3        to  Liriodendron. 

r 
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^g  ObPBR  14. — LAURINEiB. 

^  58.  Laurus.    Forty-one  species;  9, 1,  L« 

Laurus  benzoin.  Fever-bush ;  spice-wood,  &;c.  Sec.  Every  part 
of  the  shrub  has  an  agreeable,  spicy  taste ;  but  it  is  strongest  in  the 
bark  and  berries.  It  makes  an  agreeable  aromatic  drink  in  infusion 
or  decoction ;  and  is  useful,  like  sage,  in  fevers.  By  some,  it  is 
considered  vermifuge.  It  has,  also,  been  used  extensively  in  inter- 
mittents.  The  dried  and  powdered  berries  were  used,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  for  allspice.  The  oil  of  the  berries  is  stimulant, 
and  is  used  for  bruises,  itch,  colic,  &c.  The  leaves  and  berries  are 
used  in  dysentery.    Baf.    Lindley. 


54.  LauriLS  aoHafras*  Off.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  highly  aro- 
matic and  stimulant.  The  pith  is  very  demulcent,  and  forms  a 
mucilage  which  is  useful  in  dysentery,  catarrh,  and  ophthalmia. 

Order  24. — ^MALVACSiB. 

55.  Althsea.     Ten  species  known ;  16,  13,  L. 

AUhsea  officinalis.  Mallows.  Off.  This  plant,  although  ranked 
among  those  which  are  naturalised,  is  also  indigenous  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  very  mucilaginous;  and  Buckholdt  states  that 
the  dry  roots  of  this  plant,  boiled  in  water,  give  out  half  their 
weight  of  a  gummy  matter,  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  gum 
tragacanth,  gum  Arabic,  &c.,  and  which  will  more  speedily  dissolve 
gum  myrrh  and  other  resins  than  gum  Arabic,  starch,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  our  purest  demulcents. 

56.  Sibisevs.    Sixty-nine  species ;  16,  13,  L. 

Sibiscua  palustris.  Marsh  hibiscus  ;  sweet  weed.  This  plant  is 
also  demulcent.  The  hibiscus  esculentus  is  edible,  and  is  considered 
a  delicacy. 
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57.  Malva.    Sixty-two  species ;  17,  L. 
Malva  9tflve9tr%$.    High  mallows.    Off. 

58.  Malva  erinpa.    Garled  mallows. 

59.  Malva  rotundifolia.  Bound  mallows.  All  the  species  of 
mallows  are  macilaginous  and  emollient,  and  are  nsefbl  in  catarrhal 
affections,  dysentery,  and  in  all  the  affections  of  the  urinary  orgazis. 
Both  the  high  and  the  low  mallows  are  much  used  as  emollient 
enemas.  They  are  also  used  in  emollient  poultices  for  tumours  and 
inflammations.  They  are  of  service  in  gonorrhoea,  and  in  sore* 
throat  and  lungs. 

60.  Sida  abutilon.    Indian  mallows.    This  plant  is  also  emol* 
lient  and  diuretic. 

Order  25. — Tiliaokjz. 

61.  Tilia  Americana.    Bass-wood,  or  Linn ;  13,  13,  L. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  we  possess,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  lumber  it  produces,  but  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
properties.     Withering  says  it  makes  the  best  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder, drawing,  &c.     I  have  long  wondered  why  it  has  not  been 
adopted  into  our  materia  medica  as  an  officinal.     Dr.  Walmsley 
first  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it  as  a  remedy  in  bums,  in 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  as  early  at 
least  as  1803,  and  it  was  published  in  his  admirable  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal.     The  part  of  the  bark  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Walmsley  is  the  liber  or  inner  bark.     He  generally  used  it  freshly 
taken  from  the  tree  ;  but  it  answers  very  well  when  carefully  dried. 
In  either  case,  it  is  <^ut  into  small  pieces  and  macerated  in  cold  wat^, 
frequently  stirring  it  about.     In  a  short  time,  the  water  beoomes 
extremely  viscid,  and  with  this  the  injured  part  is  kept  constantly 
wetted.   In  addition  to  its  mucilaginous  properties,  it  is  also  slightly 
astringent.     I  agree  with  Dr.  Walmsley,  from  whom  I  first  derired 
my  information  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  found  more  benefit  firom 
it  in  cases  of  burns  than  from  any  other  remedy  which  I  have  ever 
employed.   I  more  frequently  make  it  into  a  poultice  by  boiling  the 
inner  bark  in  milk  and  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  mucilage,  and 
make  a  thin  poultice  by  the  addition  of  a  little  wheat  or  rye  bran, 
and  apply  it  to  the  affected  part.     It  is  much  more  soothing  than 
any  other  application  I  have  ever  tried,  giving  relief  when  topietl 
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anodyne  applications  have  failed.  I  now  nse  it  very  extensively  in 
old  wounds,  bruises,  and  ulcers.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  writers 
upon  materia  medica  or  medical  botany,  except  Dr.  Walmsley,  have 
ever  recommended  this  yaluable  article* 

OrDEJI  86. — HTPERICEANEiB. 

■ 

62.  Hypericum.     One  hundred  species  ;  IS,  5,  L. 
Hypericum  perforatum.     St.  Johnswort.    Sec.     The  leaves  are 
astringent ;  an  infusion  has  been  used  in  gargles  and  lotions  (Lind- 
ley).    This  plant  is  balsamic,  somewhat  styptic,  pectoral,  vulnerary, 
and  bitter.     The  flowers  are  the  parts  which  are  principally  used. 
Although  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  they  have  the  property  of 
dying  oils  red.  Infused  in  bear's  fat  or  olive  oil,  they  make  a  beautiful, 
red,  balsamic  ointment  for  sores,  waunds,  tumours,  ulcers,  and  rough 
skin.     The  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  of  service  in  affections  of  the 
breast  and  lungs.    It  is  also  used  in  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  mania,  and 
low  spirits.     A  syrup  of  it,  with  sage,  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
croup.     Formed  into  an  ointment  with  bark  of  elder,  stramonium, 
and  bittersweet,  and  used  in  scirrhosities  in  the  breast,  it  is  thought 
to  be  very  efficacious.  Raf.    According  to  B.  S.  Barton,  this  plant 
infused  in  spirit  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  obstructed 
perspiration.     The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  consider  it  a  specific 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea.     The  season  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
gathered  and  dried  is  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  first  of  August. 
It  is  called  St.  Johnswort  on  account  of  its  being  in  blossom  on 
St.  John's  day.     Dr.  Muhlenberg  first  recommended  this  plant  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries.     It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  balsam  or 
essential  oil  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  perforations  of  the  leaves 
or  petals,  which  impart  a  fine  colour  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
infused.    When  it  is  given  to   children  for  what  is  called  the 
"summer   disorder,"   or    vomiting    and  purging.   Dr.   Withering 
recommends  this  tincture,  prepared  with  brandy,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamon,  given  in  a  little  sweetened  water. 
It  should  not  be  given  in  dysentery  till  after  purgation ;  but  in  diar- 
rhoea we  need  not  wait  for  this.   It  is  a  plant  which  deserves  further 
investigation.    See  an  interesting  article  on  it  in  Barton's  Med.  and 
Phys.  Joum. 

63.  Hypericum  Virginieum.  Virginia  St.  Johnswort.   This  plant 
possesses  properties  similar  to  the  above. 
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Oedbr  88. — Saxifbagrs. 

64.  Sax^raga.     Seventy  species ;  10,  2,  L. 
SaQc\fraga  Pennst/haniecu    Rock  saxifrage.     This  plant  is 

and  astringent.     The  roots  are  useful  in  gravel.     Raf. 

65.  MiteUa  diphyUa,      Currant  leaf;  10,  2,  L.     This  plant  k 
refrigerant,  and  is  much  used  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers. 

66.  TiareUa  eordifolia.    Miterwort ;  10,  2,  L.     The  root  is  eoii- 
sidered  to  be  both  mucilaginous  and  pectoral. 

Order  89. — ^^HAMAMELiACEis. 

67.  HamameliB ;  4,  2,  L. 

Hamamelis  Virginica.  Witch-hazel ;  winter  bloom ;  pistacha  xobl 
Sec.  This  singular  shrub  does'  not  begin  to  flower  till  Ikte  in  the 
fall,  and  the  flowers  do  not  drop  off  till  winter.  The  fruit  does  not 
ripen  till  the  following  falL  The  bark  is  -a  bitter  astringent,  with 
a  sweet  and  somewhat  pungent  taste.  By  the  Indians  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  sedative  and  resolvent  in  painful  tumours,  and  in  external 
inflammations.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  of  a 
wash  in  the  piles,  uid  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  bark,  and  is 
given  in  aflections  of  the  bowels,  and  in  hemorrhagic  complaints. 
A  tea  made  of  the  leaves  is  good  in  suppression  of  the  menses,  for 
'pain  in  the  side,  breasts,  &c.,  and  for  hematemesis.  It  is  thought  t« 
be  a  mild  astringent,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  statice  and 
many  other  mild  astringents.  Raf.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  pos- 
sess anodyne  properties ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Order  49. — GiROORACEJi. 

68.  Oircsea  ItUetianaj  2,  2,  L.  Enchanter's  nightshade.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  being  much  celebrated  in  former  times  in  the 
mysteries  of  witchcraft,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  denL 
This  superstition  is  fostered  from  the  fact  of  its  growing  among 
the  mouldering  bones  and  decayed  coffins  in  the  ruinous  vaults  of 
Strafford  church  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  Darwin,  in  his  Botanic 
Garden,  has  some  amusing  remarks  upon  it  in  connection  with 
animal  magnetism.  The  enchanters  made  use  of  this  method  by 
the  employment  of  this  plant.  This  same  kind  of  enehantmfflil, 
without  the  use  of  this  plant,  was  revived  in  this  oountry  in  18S7 
and  1838,  and  the  mummery  went  down  the  throats  of  maay  of 
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iyar  easily-gulled  people.  The  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  our 
inhabitants  is,  however,  fast  consigning  it  to  the  ^^  tomb  of  all  the 
Gapulets/' 

Order  52. — Saligarlls. 

69.  Lyihrum  verticillatum.  Willow  herb.  This  plant  is  slightly 
astringent,  and  somewhat  mucilaginous.  It  is  of  some  use  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dysenteries. 

Ordbr  62. — ^Aristoloohls. 

70.  Asarum,    Four  species;  12,  1,  L. 

Asarum  Canadense.     Wild  ginger;  snakeroot.    Sec.    A  warm, 

stimulant;  aromatic,  like  the  aristolochia  serpen taria,  but  not  emetic. 

Lind.     It  is  also  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  Virginia  snakeroot, 

bat  more  aromatic.     Its  properties  may  be  extracted  by  water  and 

by  spirit.    It  is  said  to  be  injured  by  boiling.     It  is  useful  in  the 

low  stages  of  fevers,  in  nervous  affections,  palpitations,  and  similar 

complaints.     When  a  company  of  Indians  from  Canada  were  in 

Deerfield,  in  the  year  1837,  I  was  affected  with  palpitation  of  the 

heart,  and  they  were  much  offended  with  me  because  I  would  not 

take  one  of  their  preparations  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of 

this  snakeroot.     They  use  it  extensively  in  many  complaints.     The 

best  preparation  is  said,  by  Bafinesque,  to  be  alcordial  made  with  the 

tincture  and  syrup.     The  tincture  is  coloured  dark  red  by  the  resin. 

A  fine  cephalic  snuff  may  be  made  of  the  powder  of  the  root,  useful 

in  disorders  of  the  head  and  eyes.    A  pleasant  kind  of  wine  or  beer 

maybe  made,  by  infusing  the  whole  pjant  in  fermented  wine  or  beer. 

Dr.  Firth  says  he  cured  tetanus  with  a  decoction  of  the  roots. 

OrDBB  73. — RoSAGEiB. 

71.  Rosa.    Fifty-one  species;  13, 13,  L. 
Bo9a  rubiffinosse.    Sweet-briar. 

72.  Bo8a  eanina.  Dog-rose.  These  two  species  are  indigenous* 
The  properties  of  all  the  roses  are  similar.  As  some  of  them  are 
officinal,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  standard  works  on  the  materia 
medica,  and  to  our  pharmacopoeias. 

78.  Potentilla.    Fifty-four  species;  12,  13^  L. 
PotentiUa  reptans.    Cinquefoil. 
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74.  PotentiUa  Oanadensu.  Five  finger.  The  abore  are  inili 
astringents,  and  hare  a  bitterish,  sweetish  taste.  They  were  {ix- 
merlj  in  some  demand  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas,  and  in  those  eaaa 
where  mild  astringents  were  required.  Properties  similar  to  tor- 
mentilla. 

75.  Gf^eum.    Fifteen  species;  12,  8,  L. 

O-eum  urbanum.  Synonym — Greum  rivale;  Q-eum  VirginioHum, 
Off.  Avens-root;  chocolate-root;  herb  bennet;  cure-all;  throat- 
root.  This  plant  is  strongly  astringent,  tonic,  and  stomachic  It 
contains  tannin,  adaganthine,  gum,  resin,  and  a  peculiar  oil  header 
than  water.     Baf. 

76.  Affrimonia.    Five  species;  12,  2,  L. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria.  Common  agrimony.  Sec.  Celebrated  u 
a  vermifuge;  also  used  in  decoction  as  an  astringent  gargle  and 
lotion.  A  common  ingredient  in  '^herb  teas."  Lindley.  It  has 
been  used  in  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  according  to  Alibert, 
and  Pallas  says  it  has  been  employed  in  Russia,  as  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  domestic  animals.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicme 
says  it  is  employed  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Indians,  who  use 
it  as  a  febrifuge;  and  Kalm  says  the  Canadians  use  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes.  Its  virtues  reside  in  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which  turns  black  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

77.  Fragaria.    Nine  species;  12,  13,  L. 

Fragaria  vesea.  Common  strawberries  were  used  medicinally  in 
the  days  of  Hoffmann  and  Linnaeus,  and  have  been  considered  usefbl 
i&  consumption,  gout,  scurvy,  and  gravel.  They  are  considered  re- 
frigerant, diaphoretic,  pectoral,  and  astringent.  Infused  in  water, 
they  have  the  property  of  curing  chilblains,  when  washed  by  it 
The  roots  are  tonic,  acitringent,  and  bitter.  They  oontain  tannin 
and  gallic  acid,  and  are  good  in  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages,  &c.  A 
popular  remedy  in  dysentery,  according  to  the  newspapers,  is  to 
chew  the  whole  plant  and  swallow  it. 

78.  Mulnu.    Forty-six  species;  13,  13,  L. 

Rvims  vUlosus.    High  blackberry.    See  Bigelow's  splendid  pltttf^ 
and  a  description  in  his  elegant  Medical  Botany. 

79.  ItuhiL8  oceidentalis.    Black  raspberry. 
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80*  JRubus  8tr%go8U9*    Red  raspberry. 

81.  Hubus  odoratua.  Flowering  raspberry.  The  berries  of  these 
plants  are  well  known  and  delicious.  The  roots  are  astringent  and 
tonic. 

82.  Prunus;  12,  1,  L.  Plumbs  and  cherries.  Rafinesque  says 
there  are  forty  wild  species  known,  and  only  twenty-five  described 
by  authors.  The  most  medicinal  are  the  Prunus  Virginiana,  sero- 
tina,  and  Canadensis.  The  bark  of  all  these  is  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, and  contains  prusric  acid.  These  barks  are  the  bases  of  seyeral 
quack  medicines  for  the  cure  of  consumption.  In  large  doses,  the 
bark  is  narcotic  and  yermifuge. 

83.  Sarhus,     Four  species;  12,  2,  L. 

Sorbiis  Americana,  Mountain-ash;  service  tree.  Indian  name, 
Moosee  Missy.  This  elegant  tree,  whose  clustered  red  berries  adorn 
our  door  yards  during  the  winter,  is  valuable  as  a  medicine.  The 
bark  tastes  and  smells  very  much  like  cherry  tree  bark ;  but  it  id 
more  astringent,  and  contains  prussic  acid.  It  is  used  like  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  The  Indians  recommend  it  as  a  tonic  in  diseases  of 
the  heart* 

84.  Spirsea.     Twenty  species ;  12,  5,  L. 
Spirseatomentosa.     Hard-hack;  steeple  bush.     I  have  found  this 

to  be  one  of  our  most  powerful  astringents,  both  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion and  extract.  It  is  also  powerfully  tonic.  It  may  be  used 
after  proper  evacuations  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  infan- 
tum. It  is  also  useful  in  cases  of  debility,  in  the  absence  of  inflam- 
mation and  fever.  It  agrees  better  with  the  stomach  than  any  other 
astringent.  Dose  of  the  extract  from  five  to  fifteen  grains ;  of  a 
very  strong  decoction,  from  one  to  two  ounces.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  as  an  officinal  in  our  Materia  Medica. 

85.  Spirma  alba.    White  hard-hack.    Is  similar  in  its  properties 
to  the  above. 

Order  77. — ^LEauMiNOSiB. 

86.  Apios.    17, 10,  L. 

Apios  tuberoBa,     Ground-nut ;  Indian  potato.     The  root  is  escu- 
lent, and  was  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indians.    It  deserves 
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further  cultivation,  especially  since  we  are  sufiering  from  the  potato 
rot,  as  it  is  quite  as  nourishing,  it  is  supposed,  as  the  potato. 

87.  Ocuna*    Seventy-five  species ;  10, 1,  L. 

Oassia  Marylandica.  American  senna;  wild  senna.  Off.  AD 
the  species  of  senna  are  simply  cathartic,  though  some  operate  more 
powerfully  than  others;  and  they  are  apt  to  occasion  griping,  onlefls 
qualified  by  the  seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  &c.  The  American  senni 
is  not  so  powerful  as  the  East  Indian,  or  Alexandrian ;  the  latter  it 
much  the  better.  The  dose  of  the  American  senna  is  one  ounce  i& 
decoction.  A  tea  of  the  leaves  makes  an  excellent  enema.  Senoi 
enters  into  many  of  our  compounds ;  as,  the  senna  electuary. 

88.  Lupimis  perennis.  Common  lupine.  The  seeds  are  hitter 
and  tonic. 

89.  Trifolium,    Eighty-five  species;  17, 10,  L. 

Trifolium  arvenfe.  Clover ;  field  clover  a  The  flower  contaiDS  s 
good  deal  of  honey.    The  blossoms  of 

90.  Trifolium  repem^  white  clover,  were  onoe  used  in  govt 
They  are  moderately  astringent.  The  steamers  make  a  salve  of  the 
heads  of  red  clover,  which  they  use  in  the  cure  of  cancer. 

91.  MelibUM.    Two  species;  17, 10,  L. 

MelihtuB  officinalis.  Melilot;  melilot  clover.  Sec.  This  pk&t 
has  a  peculiar  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  Tonquin  bean,  and  it 
has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  scent  snuff.  It  is  pectoral 
and  demulcent,  and  is  employed  for  dysuria,  coughs,  and  leueor- 
rhoea.  It  is  also  used  in  emollient  poultices.  The  melilot  is  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  Kitteridge's  celebrated  bone  ointment. 

Order  78. — URTiCACRfi. 

92.  Urtica  dioica.  Stinging  nettle ;  20,  4,  L.  This  plant  is  anti- 
scorbutic, diuretic,  and  astringent.  It  has  been  supposed  to  bare 
some  efficacy  in  consumptive  complaints ;  but  its  power  must  b^ 
feeble  in  this  respect.  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal 
values  it  highly  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  styptics  known.  It  is  * 
healthy  pot  herb.  Its  sting  is  one  of  the  most  irritating  knovo* 
The  following  lines  are  not  inapplicable  to  it. 


And  it  ttiagfi  fou  for  ]rouT  pnias; 
'  Gnup  it  like  h  man  of  mettle, 

And  it  suA  aa  ailk  remlina. 

Tbiu  it  u  with  common  nature*: 

Treat  thooi  kindly,  they  rebel ; 

Bui  be  cough  as  outmeg  graten, 
'  And  the  rogues  obey  yon  well." 

93.  Urtica  pumHa,  vet  adeaia.  Watar  nettle ;  Btingless  nettle.  Tbe 
1  footstalks  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  are  filled  with 
water  bo  as  to  make  them  transparent.  Bind  the  leaves  npon  aero- 
.fnlotia  aores,  and  they  allay  the  irritation.  They  are  said  to  be  ex< 
:  cellent  for  iroaude,  and  also  for  eraptions. 

64.  Sumulut,    Six  species ;  21,  6,  L. 

Mumulut  lupulua.    Hop.     Off.     The  properties  of   this  well- 

Icnown  narcotic  and  sedative  are  now  as  well  known  as  opium  or 

cicnta.     My  late  friend,  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  of  New  York,  first  directed 

I  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the  farina  of  the  plant,  which  he 

named  lupuline. 

Obdkr  88. — EirPHOEBiAOA. 

95.  Euplwrhia.     One-hundred  and  fifty-five  epedes;  19,  8,  L. 
Euphorbia  maculata.    Spotted  spnrge;  Bowman's  root;  emetic 

weed.  The  properties  of  the  Euphorbias  are  generally  diaphoretic, 
astringent,  emetic,  cathartic,  rubefacient,  blistering,  and  stitoulant, 
according  to  the  difierent  species.  By  many,  some  of  the  species 
are  considered  equivalent  to  ipecacuanha.  For  cathartic  operation 
they  are  considered  equal  to  jalap  or  scammony,  and  it  requires  but 
half  the  quantity  to  purge  that  these  famous  medicines  do.  They 
deserve  the  further  consideration  of  physicians. 

96.  Acalypha.  Thirty-nine  species;  two  in  the  United  States; 
20,  16,  L. 

Acalypha  Virginica.  Three-seeded  mercury;  mercury  weed.  This 
species  is  found  in  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Atkins  to  possess  diuretic  and  expectorant  properties,  and  it 
has  been  used  in  various  species  of  dropsy,  and  in  asthma.  The 
qaacks  at  the  South  nse  it  extensively  for  various  purposes,  according 
to  Elliott,  the  southern  botanist. 
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OrDBB  122. — QSRAKIAOEiS. 

97.  Geranium,    Forty-two  species ;  16, 10,  L. 
Geranium  maculatum.  Crows-bill,  sometimes,  thougli  improperlj 

called  crow-foot.  Off.  This  is  one  of  our  purest  astringents,  aoco- 
ratelj  and  beautifully  drawn  and  described  by  Bigelow  and  othen, 
to  whom  I  refer  the  reader. 

98.  Geranium  Hobertianum.  Herb  Robert.  This  plant  liu 
much  reputation  with  many  people  for  the  cure  of  bloody  water  in 
cattle  and  horses,  and  also  for  the  cure  of  bloody  flux  in  them,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some  more  efficacious  in  these  complaints  than  most 
of  the  common  medicines  in  use.  It  is  employed  in  tanning  in  Ger- 
many, like  the  other  species  of  geranium.  It  is  diuretic,  and  less 
astringent  than  the  G.  maculatum,  and,  therefore,  more  proper  in 
nephritis,  and  diseases  of  the  bladder.  It  has  been  used  in  ferer 
and  ague,  and  as  a  gargle  for  sore  mouths  and  throats. 

99.  Oxalis  acetosella.  Wood  sorrel ;  10,  5,  L.  Off.  From  tliis 
plant  the  oxalic  acid  is  prepared,  which  is  so  extensively  employed 
in  medicine.  This  plant  is  a  good  diuretic.  Boiled  in  milk,  it  yields 
an  acid  whey.  It  is  useful  in  affections  of  the  kidneys.  The  ozaUe 
acid,  taken  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  poisonous.  The  leaves  should, 
therefore,  be  used  with  moderation.  One  hundred  pounds  of  tbe 
leaves  give  thirty  pounds  of  juice,  which  yield  ten  ounces  of  super- 
oxalate  of  potash.  This  is  sometimes  used  under  the  name  of  salti  of 
lemon.  A  conserve  and  syrup  are  made  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
pleasant  medicinal  preparations,  but  perhaps  inferior  to  currant 
jelly,  and  other  acid  fruits.     Baf. 

100.  Oxali%  strieta.     Possesses  similar  properties. 

Okder  126. — Balsamikje. 

101.  Impatiens.     Thirteen  species;  5,  1,  L. 

Impatiens  noli  me  tangere^  vel  pallida.  Touch-me-not ;  jewel  weed. 
Sec.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  When  taken  internally,  it  operatefl 
as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic.  Dr.  Ruan,  of  Philadelphia^ 
employed  it  successfully  in  piles,  by  boiling  the  plant  in  a  recent 
state  in  lard.  The  impatiens  haUamine  of  the  gardens  possesses  the 
same  properties  as  the  noli  me  tangere.    W.  and  B. 


102.  Poh/gala.     Nhtety-fonr  Bpeoies;  17,  3,  L. 

^olf/gaia  tatigumeM,  vel  P.  paucifoUa.  Floworing  vinter-greeD. 
'Xfae  properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  Poljgala  senega.  The 
"bkate  and  smell  ore  similar  to  Gaultheria  proonmbens.  It  ia  stimo- 
lant  and  sudorific.  It  is  milder  Uian  seneka,  and  ma;  l>e  nsefal  m 
Thenm&tina,  dropsy,  and  asthma.    It  may  be  need  in  decoction. 

OeDBE  180. — VlOLAOE^. 

103.  Viola.    Pifty^seven.  vpeoies ;  5, 1,  L. 
Viola  pedata.    Bird-ftot  rnlet.     Off. 

104.  Viola  cueuUata,    Coaunon  field  violet. 

105.  Viola  palmata.    Hand  violet. 

106.  Viola  ovata.    Battlemake  violet. 

107.  Viela  Oanadeiuit.    Canada  violet. 

108.  Viola  pvbeacotu.    Yellow  wood  violet. 

AU  the  violeta  are  most  excellent  demolcents,  aod  are  rerj  im- 
.portant  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.  The  V.  pedata  and  Y.  ovata 
are  the  most  useful.  I  have  published  a  long  account  of  them,  ancl 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  in  tbe  bites  of-venomons  reptiles,  and 
in  ophthalmias^  etrangnry,  kc,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  vrhioh  has  been  transferred  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy.  The  paper  has  also  been  published  in  the 
'Sew  York  Joomal  of  Medicine.  To  these  works  I  refer  the 
reader.    I  have  ocHrect  paiatings  of  the  above  species  of  violets. 

Obdeb  137.— DaosBBACRS. 

109.  I>ro$era  rotundifolta.  Sun  dew.  Numerous  species.  The 
jniAe  at  this  plwt  is  said  to  destroy  wvrts,  corns,  &c. ;  Mid  infused 
in  milk  it  has  been  naed  for  freckles  and  sun  burns.  It  ia  supposed 
to  be  pectoral,  and,  in  the  form  of  syrup,  is  used  in  asthma.     Raf. 

Obdeb  140. — GAEVOPHYLLACEiB. 

110.  iS'sponann.    Kine  species  ;  10,  2,  L. 

Saponaria  officinalis.   Soapwort ;  bouncing  Bet.   Sec.    The  soa.p- 
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matism,  gout,  jaundice,  and  hepatic  eraptions.  They  hare  bees 
considered  vermifage  and  dinretio.  Used  in  scrofolous  and  Tcne- 
real  nlcers*    On  acconnt  of  its  frothing,  it  is  called  soapwort.  Baf. 

111.  Agro9temma  githago.  Cockle.  This  is  a  poisonons  plant  in 
wheat  fields,  imparting  a  strong  and  bitter  taste  to  bread.  The  grain 
which  contains  mnch  of  it  should,  therefore,  be  used  only  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch. 

112.  Spergula.    Ten  species ;  10,  5. 

Spergula  arvensis.  Spurry.  The  inhabitants  of  Norway  and  Fin- 
land use  the  seeds  of  this  plant  for  bread,  when  their  com  faik 
Poultry  are  fond  of  them.  It  is  nutritious  to  cattle,  but  not  to  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats. 

ObDBB  147. — CRASSULACSiB. 

113.  Sempervivum.  Fourteen  species;  11,  13.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornament  to  our  houses,  hence  it  is  called  hoaae- 
leek.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  succulent.  They  are  sUghtlj 
astringent  and  sourish  to  the  taste.  They  are  externally  applied  as 
a  cooling  application  in  the  recent  state,  bruised,  to  bums,  stings  of 
bees,  &c.,  and  to  other  affections  of  the  skin,  ulcers,  inflammation, 
&;c.  An  ointment  made  by  boiling  them  in  lard,  is  excellent  in  piles, 
chilblains,  &c. 

Obdbb  153. — Chbnopodiaoilb. 

114.  Ohenopodium.    Thirty-eight  species ;  5,  2,  L. 

Cfhenopodium  bottys.  Jerusalem  oak.  Off.  This  is  not  the  genu- 
ine worm-seed,  though  it  possesses  anthelmintic  properties,  like  tbe 
rest  of  the  genus.  The  whole  of  this  plant  possesses  excellent  pe^ 
toral  properties.  A  valuable  syrup  is  prepared  from  it  for  recent 
coughs.    Emmenagogue,  resolvent,  and  carminative. 

115.  CTienopodium  hghridum.  Aris,  a  species  of  hogweed.  This 
plant  is  in  great  use  in  domestic  practice  as  an  emmenagogue.  A 
tea  of  it  is  made  with  pennyroyal,  and  the  patient  is  to  drink  of  it 
ad  lAitum^  and  to  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water.  I  have  seen  most 
wonderful  effects  from  the  use  of  this  tea ;  but,  perhaps,  it  maj  be 
imputed  in  part  to  the  pennyroyal  which  is  used  with  it,  whiek  is  a 
very  popular  emmenagogue  of  itself. 
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Obdbb  154. — Phttolacoaobjs. 

116,  Phytolaeea.     Six  species;  11,  10,  L. 

JPhytolaeea  decandra.  Poke,  garget,  orowberry,  &c.  Off.  This 
▼alnable  plant  possesses  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotic  properties. 
It  is  in  great  repute  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  the  piles,  cancer, 
WLnd  a  great  yarietj  of  complaints.  Farmers  make  much  use  of  the 
xoots  for  rowels  or  setons,  for  their  cattle  and  horses.  The  berries 
9kTe  employed  in  tincture.  For  a  more  particular  account,  see  dis- 
pensatories, &c. 

ObDBK  157. — POLTaONACRfi. 

117.  Polygonum  ht/dropiper,  or  punetatum.  Water  pepper,  smart- 

"weed,  Ac.;  9,  8,  L.    Fifty-three  species  of  the  genus.   Off.     This  ic 

&  biting,  pungent  diuretic,  inflaming  the  tongue  and  skin,  when  ap- 

plied  to  them.    It  is  vermifage,  and  highly  stimulant.     Infused  ii 

wine,  it  is  much  used  in  gravel.   It  is  said  to  cure  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 

toothache,  &c.    The  ashes  make  a  soap,  which  Cutler  says  has  be^ 

a  specific  for  the  cure  of  stone  in  the  bladder.    A  tea  of  the  plant  ii 

good  in  coughs  and  colds.    Cattle  will  not  touch  the  plant.     Snakei 

aToid  it,  and  it  kills  fish.    An  infusion  of  it  is  a  powerful  promote] 

of  urine.    Baf.    It  is  singular  that,  wherever  geese  are  kept,  thu 

plant  abounds.    Formerly  they  roamed  in  Deerfield  Street,  and  thi 

plant  covered  the  whole  street.    But,  since  they  are  not  suffered  t< 

run  at  large,  the  plant  is  not  found  here. 

118.  Polygonum  fagopyrum*  Buckwheat.  An  infusion  of  thif 
plant  is  useful  in  erysipelas,  used  externally  and  internally. 

119.  Rumex.    6,  8,  L. 

Rumex  aeetoseUa.  Sorrel ;  sorrel  dock.  The  leaves  have  ai 
agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic 

120.  Rumex  eri^piM,  Curled  dock.  Off.  The  medical  properties  oi 
the  various  species  of  dock  are  mildly  astringent,  bitter,  and  tonic 
and  also  laxative.  They  are  valuable  in  scorbutic  and  other  eruptions 
At  one  time,  they  were  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  th< 
itch,  and  cancers.  According  to  Bafinesque,  the  roots  contain  sul 
phur,  starch,  oxalate  of  lime,  &c. 

OrBBR  178. — PYROLACBiB. 

121.  Pyrola.  Altered  to  Ohimaphila.   Seven  species ;  10, 1,  Xi 


Cfhimaphtla  maculata.  Prince's  pine ;  pipsissewa ;  spotted  irin- 
ter-green.  Off.  This  ia  a  most  pewerM  diuretic,  and  has  been  ei- 
tensivelj  used  in  dropsy.  It  is  also  tonici  astringent,  and  depnratiTe. 
It  is  mnch  used  in  eutaneouB  eruptions,  and  particnlarly  in  eu- 
eerons  affections,  over  which  it  has  a  feeble,  if  any,  actioii.  See 
Materia  Medica. 

122«  CTiinu^hSa  ra^indifoUa,  Bonnd-leayed  winter-green  ;flkb- 
leaf.  The  leaf,  bonnd  on  old  nlcers  of  the  skin  and  1^,  haye  piored 
successful  in  their  cure. 

123.  Monotropa.    Four  species ;  10, 1,  L. 

Mbnotropa  unifbra.  Pipe  plant;  beech  drops,  &c.  It  is  opbtU- 
mic  and  nervine.  The  juice  mixed  in  water,  according  to  BaSoesqni, 
is  deemed  by  the  Indians  specific  in  sore  eyes.  The  dried  root  n 
employed  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  diseases  of  children,  in  dotes  of  % 
teaspoonful,  united  with  valerian.  That  notorious  empiric^  Sumvi, 
says  it  is  a  substitute  for  opium.  According  to  him,  it  eases  piiit 
comforts  the  stomach,  and  causes  sleep  and  rest* 

OBDBR  175. — LofiSLIAOBA. 

124.  Lobelia.    Ninety-five  species ;  5,  1,  L. 

Lobelia  inflata.  Indian  tobacco;  devil's  pepper,  &e.  Off.  80 
much  has  been  said  and  sung  about  this  '^  divine  remedy"  of  tbe 
steamers,  that  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  it  here.  The  manner  m 
which  it  received  its  appropriate  English  name  may  be  found  in  mj 
paper  upon  this  plant,  published  in  the  New  York  Jovmal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  the  year  1846. 

126.  Lobelia  eardinaUs.  Cardinal  lobelia.  This  seems  to  pos- 
sess many  of  the  same  properties  with  the  above,  but  in  less  dq^ 

ObDEB  182.— PLANTAGEIiBA. 

126.  Plantago.    Seventy  species;  4, 1,  L. 

Plantago  major.  Great  plantain.  The  leaves  of  this  pl»Bt  •"• 
used  as  a  cooling  vulnerary.  The  root  is  febrifdge  and  astriogc^ 
and  used  for  diarrhoea,  sore  eyes,  and  bloody  fluxes.  The  leaTes  tfv 
good  for  ulcers,  the  bites  of  venomous  insects,  and  tumovf*  ^ 
seeds  are  vermifuge.     The  properties  of 

127.  Plantago  laneeohtay  ribwort,  are  somewhat  aimilar. 


'    128.  Arctium.    Tiro  species;  6,  1,  L. 

Arctium  li^spa.  Sardock.  Off^  The  root  hw  been  ooBsidered 
-tonic^  aperient,  sudorific,  and  diuretic.  It  Itas  been  used  in  the  form 
of  decoction  in  rhenmatiBm,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Sir  Robert 
"Walpole  praised  it  as  a  goat  medicine,  and  others  have  oonndered.  it 
an  excellent  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  The  fruit,  which  is  bitter, 
stn<l  slightly  acid,  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic.  (Iiindlej.)  The  wilt- 
ed leaves,  applied  to  bnuses  and  local  pains,  are  excellent  discutients 
and  anodynes.     It  was  once  thought  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  cancer. 

129.  Leontodon.  Six  species  ;  18, 1,  L. 
.  Xtecntodon  taraxieum.  Dandelion.  OS.  This  beautiful  plant  has 
come  into  much  rogue  in  medicine,  within  a  few  years,  for  the  cure  of 
liepatic  afifections  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  dioretic,  and  slightly  tonic 
And  aperient.  It  ia  thonght  to  excite  the  languid  action  of  the.liTcr, 
and  to  discuss  chronic  enlargements  of  it.  It  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  diseases  produced  by  the  derangement  of  the  hiliarj 
secretions.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  root,  or  the  extract, 
vemoveB  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  and  promotes  the  fiow  of  urine. 
It  is  also  OBefnl  in  diseases  of  the  skis,  in  dropsy,  oonsmnption,  and 
acirrb(»iUeB  of  the  stomach.  An  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  for- 
bids the  use  of  it,  or  much  inflammation  of  that  organ,  otherwise  it 
may  be  taken  freely.    It  is  used  in  extract  or  decoction. 

ISO;  LMtUca.     Twenty-three  species ;  18,  1,  L. 
Laetuea  elongata.    Wild  lettuce.    Anodyne,  laxative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic. 

131.  FrtnantheM.    Thirty-flve  E^tecies;  18,  1,  L. 

Frerumthaa  alba.  Gall  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  &mon8  Indian 
eure  for  Uie  bite  of  venomous  serpents.  Xt  grows  to  a  great  height. 
The  leaves  are  lactescent,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  is  intensely 
bitter. 

182.  SUraeium.    Eighty  species ;  18,  1,  L. 

Sieraeium  vtnomm.  Veiny-leaved  hawk-weed.  The  whole  plant 
is  aotire  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  is  also  vulnerary  and  astringent, 
sudorific,  antiseptic,  and  pectoraL  Scboepf  and  Harlan  have  both 
used  the  bruised  leaves  with  success  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 
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It  has  also  been  empirically  used  for  the  cure  of  hemoptysis, 
scrofula,  amenorrhoea,  and  hemorrhages.  It  is  sometimes  united 
with  bloodroot  in  powder  for  the  core  of  polypus  in  the  nose. 

188.  Liatris.    Eight  species;  18, 1,  L. 

Ltatris  scariasa.  Gay  feather.  Sec.  The  root  has  the  smell  of 
turpentine,  and  a  bitter  terebinthinate  taste.  It  is  diuretic  in  its 
properties.  In  decoction,  it  is  employed  in  gonorrho&a  and  in  sore 
throat.  Also  in  dropsy,  angina,  croup,  pain  in  the  breast,  gravel,  &e. 

184.  Vemonia  preaUa;  18, 1,  L.  Devil's  bit;  iron-weed.  From 
the  roots,  a  spirituous  bitter  is  made,  which  is  used  in  fevers  in  Ken- 
tucky. Good  against  poisons.  The  leaves,  which  are  astringent, 
are  used  in  sore  throats. 

185.  Carduu9  aU%»9imu%.  Thistle;  18,  1,  L.  An  infusion  of 
the  roots  is  good  in  cases  of  salt-rheum. 

186.  JEupatarium.    Seventy-five  species;  18,  1,  L. 
Hupatarium  perfoliatum.   Thoroughwort ;  boneset,  &c.  Off.  This 

well-known  plant  is  most  beautifully  figured  by  Bigelow  and  ollien, 
to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  More  virtues  are  ascribed  to  it,  m  s 
cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic,  tonic,  &;c.,  than  to  almost  any  other  plant 
in  use. 

187.  Eupatarium  purpureum.  Jopi  root ;  purple  boneset.  Off. 
Elegantly  painted  by  Barton  in  his  Flora.  It  derived  its  nsme  of 
Jopi  root  from  an  Indian  in  New  England  of  that  name,  who  cored 
typhus  with  it  by  powerful  sweating.  Eberle  asserts  that  catarrhal 
fevers  are  cured  by  it  by  drinking  a  weak  infusion  of  it  on  going  to 
bed.  In  the  dyspepsia  of  the  aged,  it  is  valuable.  It  is  usefol  as 
an  auxiliary  to  other  tonics  and  emetics.  But  the  principal  use  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  as  a  diuretic,  and  it  is,  on  this  account,  called 
gravel  root ;  and  we  have  few  plants  that  are  more  efficacions  in  this 
respect.    It  is  the  queen  of  the  meadows  of  the  steamers. 

188.  Ghtaphalitiin.    One  hundred  and  sixty  species;  18,  2,  L* 
Chiaphaliummargimtaeeum.  Life-everlasting.  Sec  This  and  the 

G.  polycephalum,  silver-leaved  gnaphalium,  are  used  in  infeion  m 
afiections  of  the  breast  and  bowels,  and  in  hemorrhages.  Externali/) 
they  are  used  in  fomentations;  and  in  woundSy  bruises,  and  internal 
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They  are  mildly  astringent,  and  vennifnge;  and  are  good  ii 
dysentery.  The  gnaphaliums  have  different  names,  such  as  white 
plainl^ain,  poor  robin,  rattlesnake  plantain,  squirrel  ear,  &c.  Thej 
are  used  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake 
IL&fiiiesqae  says  the  Indians  will,  for  a  trifle,  allow  themselves  to  h 
l>itteii,  and  cure  themselves  at  once  with  this  plant. 

1.39.  Artemisia,    Seventy-two  species;  18,  2,  L. 

Artemisia  absinthium*  Wormwood.  OS,  Much  has  been  sai  i 
in  the  medical  journals  in  favour  of  wormwood  in  cases  of  epileps;; 
It  does  not,  however,  answer  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  i 
It  is  considered  to  be  antiseptic,  stomachic,  detergent,  vermifug  < 
and  emmenagogue.  Given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  powder,  it  h;  i 
been  used  in  all  these  affections.  The  leaves,  bruised  and  steep<  I 
in  spirit  and  vinegar,  are  valuable  discutients ;  and  I  know  of  i  i 
more  soothing  application  in  bruises  and  wounds. 

140.  Artemisia  Canadensis,    Southern  wood.     This  is  also  w 
fill  in  the  same  cases.     It  is  called  mugwort. 

141.  Anthemis,    Forty-two  species ;  18,  3,  L. 

A^ntJ^emis  eotuta,  synonym  Maruta  cotula.  May-weed ;  wild  c1 
momile.    Sec.     It  is  a  mild  tonic,  possessing,  in  some  degree,  i     i 
properties  of  the  genuine  chamomile.     According  to  Dr.  Ashl 
in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  it  is  a  powerful  vesica 

142.  Chrysarkihemum,    Thirty-five  species ;  18,  2,  L. 
Ohrysanthemum  Uucanthemum,     Ox-eyed  daisy ;  white-weed. 
This  is  a  pestilent  weed  in  grass  fields.     The  young  leaves  i 

be  eaten  in  salads.     When  bruised,  they  afford  a  good  applicai 


'  to  scirrhous  tumours.     It  is  said  that  if  a  decoction  of  them 

taken  by  a  person  subject  to  the  jaundice,  immediately  after  con 
from  the  tepid  bath,  it  will  tend  to  restore  his  natural  colour, 
decoction  increases  the  urinary  discharge.  It  is  of  service  in 
Lility  attended  with  sweating,  if  drank  freely,  and  the  patiei 
kept  cool.  It  is  used  for  wounds,  asthma,  consumptions,  and  ti 
It  is  a  principal  ingredient,  under  the  name  of  Pissabed,  in  Stew 
vegetable  ointment,  for  the  cure  of  salt  rheum,  and  other  cutai 
eruptions. 


143.  Achillea.    Forty-eight  species.    Syng.  Superf .  ^  L. 
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Achillea  miOrfolium.  Yarrow.  It  is  similar  in  its  properties  to 
chamomile ;  stimulating,  sUghtly  astringent,  and  tonic. 

144.  Tanaeetum*,    Eighteen  species ;  18,  2,  L. 

Tan€u:etum  vulgare.  Tansy.  Off.  Vermifuge,  tonic,  and  stimo- 
lant. 

145.  Invia,    Forty*three  species ;  18,  2,  L. 

Inula  helenium.  Elecampane.  Sec.  Stimulant,  slightly  tonic, 
and  pectoral.     In  great  use  in  diseases  of  the  breast  and  longs. 

146.  7Si%9ilago.    Twenty-one  species;  18,  2,  L. 

TusHlago  farfara.  Golt's*foot.  Off.  Demulcent  and  ezpecto- 
rant.  More  extensively  used  by  the  people  at  large  in  Ae  form  of 
syrup,  in  coughs,  than  almost  any  vegetable  known. 

147.  Engeron,    Forty-three  species ;  18,  2,  L. 
JErigeron  Oanadenee.     Canada  fleabane.   Sec. 

148.  JErigeron  PhUadelphieum.  Philadelphia  fleabane.  Sec 
These  plants  are  some  of  our  most  powerM  astringents.  For  an 
extensive  account  of  their  medicinal  properties,  see  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  me  on  the  subject  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  fbr  1846. 

149.  Senecio  hieradfolium.  Fire-weed ;  groundsel.  An  ointment 
made  from  this  weed  is  most  eflScacious  in  the  piles.  It  is  also  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  the  skin,  wounds,  &c.,  in  hemorrhages,  and  in 
wounds.    It  is  emetic  in  large  doses. 

150.  Aster.    One  hundred  and  twenty  species;  18,  2,  L. 
Aster  Nova  Aru/lise.    New  England  aster.     Our  beautiful  asters 

do  not  blossom  here  tUl  late  in  the  summer,  or  early  in  the  fall. 
Their  medical  properties  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
According  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  a  Shaker,  this  spe- 
cies is  employed  in  decoction  externally  in  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  it  is  also  very  valuable  against  the  virulence  of  the  poison 
sumach. 

151.  Aster  cordifolitis  is  useful  as  a  nervine,  and  is  preferable,  in 
many  instances,  to  valerian.     It  haa  been  usisd  in  decoction  and  m- 
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fusion  in  spirit  for  rheumatism.  A  species  called  sqoawroot  hai 
been  used  by  old  women  as  a  partus  aecelerandum*  The  aster 
maj  be  profitably  employed  as  equivalents  to  valerian  in  nervou! 
affections,  in  epilepsy,  spasms,  hysteria,  &o«   Raf. 

152.  Solidago.    Forty-eight  species;  18,  2,  L. 

JSolidago  odora.  Sweet-scented  golden-rod.  Off.  The  golden-rodi 
are  very  abundant  here,  blossoming  late  in  the  fall;  but  thia  specie i 
is  scarce.  This  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diureti<i 
when  given  in  warm  infusion.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  it  which  i 
very  pleasant,  and  much  resembles  the  oil  of  anise.  It  is  proper  ii 
all  those  cases  where  the  latter  is  used.  The  flowers  make  ai 
agreeable  tea. 

153.  Biden$.    Twenty-one  species ;  18,  2,  L. 

Sidens  aroma.    Water-beggar-tick.     This  is  a  troublesome  we< : 
in   our  gardens  and  fields.     The  ticks,  or  beggar-lice,  as  they  ai  i 
sometimes  called,  boiled  in  water  and  strained,  mixed  with  syrup  < 
sugar  or  honey,  form  a  most  excellent  expectorant  for  hoopii  | 
cough,  other  kinds  of  coughs,  and  catarrhal  affections. 

154.  Ambrosia.    Nine  species ;  25,  5,  L. 

Ambrosia  elatior.  Bag-weed ;  hog-weed ;  wild  wormwood.    Tl 
plant  is  considered  to  be  emollient  and  antiseptic  when  used    i 
fomentations.     It  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens  and  fielc  i 
Most  animals,  except  the  hog,  refuse  it ;  and,  if  cows  eat  it,  it  mak 
their  milk  bitter.     It  is  said  to  give  a  bitter  taste  to  bread  wh  \ 
mixed  with  the  wheat. 

155.  Ambrosia  trifida.    Called  horse-weed«    According  to  Ba 
nesque,  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  a  kind  of  hemp  and  rop<  i 
Used  in  after-pains,  and  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 

156.  Xanthium   strumarium.     Sea-burdock;     clot-burr.      T  i 
leaves  are  bitter  and  astringent,  and  are  useful  in  scrofula,  herp 
and  erysipelas.     They  dye  a  yellow  colour. 

ObDBR  180. — SXELLATiB. 

157.  O-alium.    Seventy-seven  species ;  4,  1,  L. 

O^alium  asprillum.   Bough  bedstraw.     This  has  been  extensiT 
used  as  a  diuretic,  and  has  been  employed  most  successfully  in 
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suppressions  of  urine,  strangury,  gravel,  fcc.  It  has  also  proved 
beneficial  in  scurvy,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  hemoptysis,  &c.  An  in- 
fusion  of  it  has  been  said  to  have  cured  the  epilepsy  and  the  goat 
A  poultice  of  it,  also,  has  been  used  for  tumours  of  the  breast 

158.  Q-alium  apartne.  Cleavers ;  goose  grass.  Sec.  This  phot 
has  a  bitter,  herbaceous,  and  acrid  taste.  The  juice  is  diuretie, 
aperient,  and  antiscorbutic.  It  is  useful  in  the  various  species  of 
dropsy,  scrofula,  and  scurvy.  The  fresh  plant,  prepared  into  ui 
ointment,  or  decoction,  has  been  used  externally  to  scrofulous  swell- 
ings with  success. 

159.  Asclepias.    Fifty  species ;  5,  2,  L. 

Aselepiof  Syriaca.  Silkweed ;  milkweed.  Secj  This  plant  is 
anodyne,  expectorant,  &c.  The  young  shoots  are  edible,  like 
asparagus. 

160.  AselepiM  ineamata.  Flesh-coloured  aaclepias.  Sec.  The 
western  Indians  use  the  roots  in  dropsy,  asthma,  dysentery,  and  as 
emetics.    Some  physicians  consider  the  plant  emetic  and  cathartic. 

161.  Asclepiaa  tuierosa.  Pleurisy  root ;  butterfly-weed,  &c.  Off. 
This  is  considered  one  of  our  most  valuable  expectorants,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  described  in  our  Dispensatories  and  Materia 
Medicas. 

Ordsb  196. — Apoctnba. 

162.  Apocynum.    Eighteen  species ;  5,  2,  L. 

Apoeynum  androscemifolium.  Common  dog's-bane;  bitter  root; 
honey-bloom,  &c.  Sec.  This  plant  is  emetic,  tonic,  syphilitic,  al- 
terative, and  diaphoretic.  It  is  most  beautifully  coloured,  and 
described  by  Bigelow,  to  whom,  and  to  the  Dispensatories,  I  refer 
for  further  information  concerning  it. 

163.  Apoeynum  cannabinum.  Indian  hemp.  Sec.  It  is  similtf 
in  its  properties  to  the  above.  Both  these  plants,  instead  of  being 
on  the  secondary  list  in  our  Pharmacopoeias,  should  be  officinal. 

Order  197. — Gekiianacb^. 

164.  Cf-entiana,    Sixty-one  species ;  16, 10,  L. 

, .  Q-entiana  sapanaria,    Soapwort  gentian ;  blue  bells. 


l>eaatifiil  plants,  snd  thej  are  all  tooic,  bitter,  corroborant,  catbar- 
l^c,  and  are  excellent  BubBtitntes  for  foreign  gentian.  Tbey  invigorate 
-tbe  Btomacb,  and  are  nsefol  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  debility  of  that 
organ.  They  are  eztfflisirelj  employed  in  the  Sontbern  States  in 
'variooB  kindB  of  ferera,  pnenmoniae,  &e.,  as  tooios.  In  targe  doses, 
they  are  porgatiTe. 

166.  Menyanthet.     Six  species ;  6,  1,  L. 

Menyanthea  trifoHa.  Back  bean ;  vater  ahamrock.  In  large 
doees,  this  plant  has  a  bitter,  tonic,  and  cathartic  property.  It  i8 
also  stomachic  and  febrifuge,  anthelmintic  and  diuretic.  In  decoo- 
tion,  it  is  nsed  in  dropsy,  rhenmatism,  worms,  &c.  It  irae  formerly 
a  good  deal  used,  then  neglected,  but  now  coming  into  vogue  again. 

OKDKE  199. — CONVOLVDLAOtB. 

167.  Ctrnvolvului,    One  hundred  and  fifty  species ;  5,  1,  L. 
ConvolvuUu  arveTint.    Field  bind-weed ;  wild  potato.    This  has 

sometimes  been  need  as  a  substitate  for  jalap,  but  it  is  a  Tety  feeble 
one.  It  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  diuretic,  and  it  has  been  used 
in  cutaneous  complunta.    Forty  grains  of  the  powder  purge  gently. 

168.  Otueuta.    Eleven  species ;  5,  2,  L. 

Outcuta  AmericajM.  Dodder.  This  plant  is  bitter  and  aub- 
•stringent.  It  dyes  red.  It  is  also  Btomaohic,  febrifuge,  and  anti- 
BCrofalons.    It  is  nsed  in  decoction  for  agues. 

OSDEK  110. — ObOBANCHBA. 

169.  Orobancke,    Twenty-four  speoies ;  14,  2,  L. 

Orobanche  Virginiana.  Beech  drops ;  cancer  root.  See.  This 
plant  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent.  It  loses,  in  some  measore, 
these  powers  by  drying.  It  has  been  employed  in  bowel  affections ; 
bat  its  virtaeB  mainly  depend  upon  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing 
cancerous  uloerations ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  secret  remedy  of  Dr.  Martin,  for  the  cure 
of  cancer.  Bat  Dr.  Rush  proved  the  powder  of  Dr.  Martin  princi- 
pally to  consist  of  arsenic.  This  plant  is  also  powerfully  astringent, 
and  has  been  nsed  for  erysipelas,  and  canker  in  the  throat.  It  ia 
need  at  the  West  as  a  specific  in  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  It  is 
also   employed  for  hepatic   affeotions,    diarrhcea,  and  dysentery. 
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170.  Orcbancht  un^ara.  Small  eancer  roots*  The  properties 
of  this  are  similar  to  the  above^ 

171.  Scr<yphdUT%cu    Twenty-eight  species  ;  14,  2,  L. 
Serophularia  Mdrylandica.    Figwort.     This  plant   has  a  rank 

smell  and  bitter  taste,  irhich  seem  to  indicate  that  it  possesses  some 
active  medicinal  properties.  It  is  yulnerarj  and  reeolyent,  and  is 
much  nsed  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  is  good  in  ulcer- 
ation in  the  form  of  poultices.  By  washing  with  a  decoction  of  it, 
swine  infected  with  the  scab,  are  cored,  s^d  also  dogs. 

172.  Cfhelone.    Four  species ;  14,  2,  L. 

Ohelone  glabra.  Snake  head.  The  valmony,  I  beliere,  of  the 
ThompsonianSi  This  plant  is  a  good  corroborant,  and  should  be 
classed  with  our  tonics.  It  is  most  intensely  bitter  to  the  taste.  It 
may  be  used  in  strong  infusion ;  useful  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  general  debility.  See  an  interesting  article  on  this  plant  by 
Br.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal ;  see  also  Bafinesque,  who  gives  a  long  acoount 
of  it  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  New  Lebanon,  Mass. 

173.  Leptandra  Virginica.  Bowman's  root ;  physic  root ;  Cul- 
ver's physic.  The  plate  of  this  plant,  as  given  by  Bafinesque, 
exactly  resembles  the  spiral  tomentosa,  though  the  properties  are 
opposite.  The  former  (leptandra)  is  powerfully  cathartic,  and  the 
spiraea  is  powerfully  astringent.  The  root  is  the  part  employed. 
The  roots,  according  to  Bafinesque,  lose  much  of  their  virulence  by 
drying,  and  a  drachm  of  the  powder  becomes  an  uncertain  purga- 
tive, while,  when  firesh,  they  are  drastic  and  dangerous  in  sub- 
stance, and  are  said  to  prodoce  bloody  stools,  dizziness,  vertigo,  and 
abortion. 

174.  FecUeularis*    Thirty->four  species ;  14,  2,  L. 
Pedicularii  OanadenMS*   Common  lousewort.  It  is  vulnerary,  and 

sometimes  called  heal-all.  The  Indians  used  to  cure  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake  with  this  plant. 

OeBBB  213. — SOLANAOBA 

175.  Solaniim,    One  hundred  and  fifiy-six  species ;  5,  1,  L. 

.  SoUmum  dulcamara.    Bittersweet;  woody  nightshade;   poisoii 
bittersweet.     This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celastrus  scan- 
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dens,  or  waxwork,  which  is  nniversallj  called  bittersweet  by  th 
common  people.  The  solanum  dulcamara  is  narcotic,  as  are  all  th 
solannms,  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Bigelow  has  painted  it  elc 
gantly  in  his  splendid  Medical  Botany. 

176.  Solanum  n'igrum ;  variety  Virginianum.     Common  nigh 
shade ;  garden  nightshade.    A  light  decoction  of  the  leaves,  take 
at  bedtime,  occasions  a  free  perspiration,  increases  the  urine,  ai 
produces  a  purgative  effect  the  following  day*    .The  leaves  applic 
extemaUy,  abate  inflammation  and  assuage  paSn.     The  leaves  ai 
poisonous,  and  to  poultry  they  are  immediately  fatal.    Externall; 
it  has  been  found  a  useful  discutient  and  anodyne  in  various  affe 
tions  of  the  skin,  tumefactions  of  the  ^ands,  ulcers,  and  disorde 
of  the  eyes.    With  the  Arabians,  it  is  a  common  application 
bums  and  ulcers,  and  Bay  speaks  highly  of  it  in  indurations  of  i 
breast.     Mr.  Gattaker  has  recommended,  in  a  publication  on  t 
subject,  its  internal  use  in  old  sores,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcei 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  even  in  dropsies;  one  grain  of  the  dri 
leaves,  he  says,  infused  in  an  ounce  of  water,  sometimes  produc 
considerable  effect;  in  a  dose  of  two  or  tiiree  grains,  it  seldi 
failed  to  evacuate  the  first  passages,  and  to  increase  sensibly  t 
discharge  from  the  skin,  or  by  the  kidneys ;  and  not  unfrequentl;^ 
oocaaions  headache,  giddiness,  dimness,  and  drowsiness.   The  flow 
smell  like  musk. 

177.  Phjf^alis  alkekengi.  Ground  cherry ;  winter  cherry.  1 
berries  are  diuretic  and  sedative.  They  are  acrid  and  bitteris 
but  children  are  nevertheless  fond  of  them. 

178.  Ifyoioyamus.   Eight  species;  5, 1,  L. 
Byo9eyamu9  niger.    Black  Jienbane ;  stinking  nightshade,  i 

This  is  a  highly  narcotic,  but  most  valuable  medicine  in  the  ha: 
of  judicious  physicians.  In  many  respects,  it  is  superior  to  opii 
as  it  is  not  apt  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costive  state.  See  Disp 
satories. 

179.  Datura.    Eight  species ;  5,  1,  L. 

Datura  stramonium.  Thorn  apple;  apple  peru;  Jamest^ 
weed,  &o.  Off.  This  valuable  anodyne  and  narcotic  may  al8<i 
found  well  described  in  all  our  standard  materia  medicas. 
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180.  Verboicum.    TwentjHseyen  species;  5, 1,  L. 
Verb€U€um  thapsu8*    Mullein.    Off.     This  plant  is  slightly  nar- 

eotio,  anodyne  and  emollient.  It  was  in  early  use  by  the  fathers  of 
our  profession,  and  was  much  extolled  by  WoodviUe,  Home,  Bergins, 
Withering,  and  many  others,  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  piles,  &c. 

Obbbb  220. — ^Ybebskagsa, 

181.  Verbena.    Twenty-one  species ;  14, 1,  L.    Sec. 

Ver9enaha$tata.  Purple  vervain.  Sec;  The  vervain  was  former- 
ly used  in  sacrificial  rites,  and  in  the  superstitions  of  the  day.  In 
later  times,  it  has  been  used  as  a  cataplasm,  by  which  the  most 
severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  cephalalgia  are  said  to  have  been 
cured.  It  is  bitter,  emetic,  and  expectorant,  and  is  much  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  syrups  for  coughs,  consumptions,  &c.  The  steam^s 
think  this  plant  almost  equal  to  the  lobelia  as  am  emetic. 

182.  Verbena  urHeifoUa*  Nettle-leaved  vervain.  Sec.  This 
plant  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  poisoning  fiH>m  the 
poison  sumach.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  it  with  the  inner  bark  of 
the  white  oak.    Thus  prepared,  it  is  used  in  erysipelas. 

183.  Lyeapus ;  2, 1,  L. 

Lycopue  Virginieue.  Water  agrimony ;  bugle.  Sec.  In  a  paper, 
upon  this  subject,  published  in  the  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.  and 
Surg,  for  1846,  I  have  spoken  of  this  plant  as  being  one  of  the 
most  valuable  styptics  we  possess  in  our  vegetable  materia 


184.  Moiuxrda.    Eight  spedes,  2,  1,  L. 

Mtmarda  oblongata.  Mountain  balm ;  or,  mountain  mint.  Off. 
The  monardas  are  allied  to  the  melissas.  They  are  tonic,  febrifuge, 
nervine,  antiseptic,  and  anti-emetic. 

186.  Hedeoma»    Three  species ;  14,  1,  L. 

Sedeoma  ptUegioidee.  Pennyroyal ;  squaw  mint.  Off.  This  is 
a  stimulating,  aromatic  carminative.  It  is  a  most  powerful  emmena- 
gogue,  and  very  much  in  popular  use  for  suppression  of  the  menses. 

186.  ColUneonia.    Four  species ;  2, 1,  L. 

Collineonia  Oanadeneis.  Horse-balm;  horse-weed;  rich-weed, 
&c.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic,  balsamic  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  species  of  sage  called  herb  clary.    It  is  carminatiTe 
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and  Ytilnerary,  corroborant  and  diuretic,  warm  and  stimnlating. 
is  used  in  the  form  of  poultice  for  wounds,  sores,  bruises,  &c.  In  i 
sioD,  it  is  taken  for  colic,  cramps,  headache,  indigestion,  Jcc.  The  wl 
plant  is  used  both  green  and  dry.  Schoepf  extols  it  in  lochial  c< 
bites  of  snakes,  rheumatic  pains,  in  strong  friction  with  the  lea 
Dr.  Mease  says  the  root  infused  in  cider  has  cured  the  dropsy.  ' 
decoction  is  good  in  the  sore  backs  of  horses. 

187.  Q-heoma.    Two  species ;  14, 1,  L. 

Glecoma  hederaeea.  Gill;  grow  by  the  ground;  ground  i 
Sec.  This  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  useful  in  affections  of 
lungs  and  kidneys.  It  is  also  somewhat  aperient;  it  is  pectc 
and  ophthalmic ;  used  for  debility  of  the  viscera,  for  coughs,  obstr 
tions,  and  for  cleansing  abscesses  in  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  It '. 
been  employed  in  jaundice,  the  hypochondriac  disease,  colic,  i 
asthma.    As  a  sternutatory,  it  has  been  employed  in  headache. 

188.  Syssopus  nepetoides.  Four  species ;  14, 1,  L.  Off.  It 
a  warming  stimulant,  and  slightly  aromatic.  An  infusion  of  it 
in  high  repute  in  coughs  and  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs.  Il 
yery  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  it  is  in  great  demand  in  fev 
and  acute  complaints. 

189.  Melina.    Eleren  species ;  14, 1,  L. 

Melissa  eataria.  Catnip;  catmint.  Sec  This  is  altered  tn 
nepeta  to  melissa.  An  infusion  of  the  plant  is  deemed  by  some 
be  almost  specific  in  chlorosis.  Cats  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  < 
it  with  aridity.  It  is  carminatiye  and  stimulant,  and  much  used 
the  flatulence  of  infants.  Miller  says  that,  if  it  be  raised  frc 
seeds,  cats  will  not  meddle  with  it.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  . 
quotes  an  old  saying :  ^^  If  you  sow  it,  the  cats  will  know  it ;  if  y 
set  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it."  It  is  said  to  haye  been  adyantageous 
administered  in  amenorrhoda.    Lindley. 

190.  Leonoras.    Eight  species ;  14, 1,  L. 

Z/eonorus  cardiaca*  Motherwort.  A  decoction  of  this  plant  b 
similar  properties  with  yalerian,  and  is  used  in  nenrous  and  h^ 
terical  affections.  It  is  stimulant  and  pectoral,  and  is  employed  i 
cooghs,  catarrhs,  and  heartburn. 

191*   Chenopodium.   Synonym,  Ounila.    Fiye  species ;  14, 1^ 
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OunUa  mariana.  Wild  basil;  thyme;  sto&e  mmt,  &c.  Tbe 
whole  of  this  pliint  is  a  pungent,  wana  aromatic,  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  pennyroyal.  It  is  nsefnl  in  exciting  perspiration  in  oold% 
in  the  commencement  of  fevers,  to  promote  the  menses,  for  flats- 
lent  colic,  and  in  all  those  cases  where  the  mints  are  employed.  Its 
yirtues  reside  in  an  essential  oil.  The  Indians,  says  Bafinesqne, 
nse  it  for  wounds ;  to  expel  a  dead  child.  It  kills  rattlesnakes  bj 
holding  it  to  the  nose  by  a  stick. 

192.  Marrubium.    Fifteen  £q[>ecies ;  15,  1,  L. 

Marrubium  vulgarU.  Horehound.  Sec.  This  plant  is  tonie, 
with  a  rank  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  emmeaagogue,  yennifoga^ 
and  deobstruent,  and  is  much  used  in  humoral  asthma,  dJB1nellO^ 
rhoea,  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  menstmal  obstructions,  in 
cachectic  diseases,  and  phthisis.  It  is  more  i^ed  in  domestic  thaa 
in  regular  practice.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  negro  Caesar's  remedy 
for  the  bites  of  snakes. 

198*  Prunella.    Nine  species ;  14, 1,  L. 

PruneUa  Penntylvaniea.  Self-heal ;  heal^^U.  Sec.  It  has  a 
bitter,  austere  taste,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  diarrhoea)  he^ 
morrhages,  &c.,  and  for  a  gargle  in  sore  throats.  By  the  conunon 
people  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  bruised  leaves,  for  fresh  woimds. 
As  it  is  slightly  astringent,  it  is  used  in  broths  and  apozems  for 
bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  other  hemorrhages. 

194.  Teucrium.    Seyenty-three  species ;  14, 1,  L. 
Teucrim%  Oixnadense.    Wood-sage;  germander.    This  pknt  is 

aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  stimulant,  emmenagogue^  &c.,  and  useful  in 
hematuria,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  chlorosis. 

195.  Mentkcu    Thirty-three  qpecies ;  14, 1,  L. 
Mentha  piperitis.    Peppermint.    Off. 

196.  Mentha  viridu*    Spearmint.    Off. 

19*1 .  Mentha  horealie.  Horsemint ;  coramint.  Off.  AlltbenuntB 
are  warm  aromatic  stimulants,  and  are  useful  in  all  Aose  eastf 
where  aromatic  stimulants  are  required.  The  mentha  boresliB  tf 
said  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  milk ;  and  when  cows  eat  largely 
of  it,  which  they  do  sometimes  at  the  end  of  summer,  their  vaSSk  can 
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hardly  be  made  into  cheese.     The  plant,  bruised  and  applied  t< 
woman's  breast,  when  it  is  caked  from  redundance  of  milk,  will  s 
due  the  inflammation,  and  cause  the  milk  to  flow  in  a  short  time, 
have  been  more  successful  with  this,  in  this  complaint,  than  with  a 
other  remedy. 

198.  Pyenanthemum.    Fifteen  species ;  14,  1,  L. 
Pyenanthemum  incanum.    Mountain  mint.    This  plant  is  simi 

in  all  respects,  in  its  properties,  to  the  pennyroyal. 

199.  Scutellaria.    Twenty-four  species ;  14,  2,  L. 
Soutellaria  lateriflora.     Scull-cap ;  mad-dog  weed.    Sec.    I  do  i 

feel  disposed  to  canTass  the  mooted  question,  at  this  time,  whetl 
this  plant  is  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia.  Many  higl 
req)ectable  physicians  have  believed  in  its  efficacy  in  this  complaii 
while  others  have  believed  it  to  be  inert.  According  to  Rafinesqi 
the  dried  plant  gave  one-fourth  of  soluble  matter,  and  a  ve 
active  extract.  The  substances  found  in  it  by  Cadet  were :  1.  Y< 
low  green  oil,  fixed  and  soluble  in  ether.  2.  A  bitter  princip 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  8.  Ghlorophylle.  4.  A  pec 
liar  volatile  matter,  smelling  and  tasting  like  the  principle  of  an 
9corbutip  plants.  5.  An  essential  oiL  6.  Albumen.  7.  A  swe 
mucous  substance.  8.  A  peculiar  astringent  principle.  9.  Ligni 
When  l)urnt,  the  ashes  afford  the  chloride  of  soda,  and  seven  oth 
salts.  It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  deem  such  a  jdant  inert.  . 
is,  says  he,  tonic,  astringent,  antispasmodic,  and  anti-hydrophobi 
at  least.     The  steamers  consider  it  their  grand  antispasmodic. 

200.  Ocymum.    Basil*    Similar  in  its  properties  to  the  mint 
pennyroyal,  4;c. 

Order  2^2. — ^Boraginbjb. 

201.  Oynoglosmm.    Thirty-five  species ;  5, 1,  L. 
Cynoglo89um  officinale.     Hound's  tongue.    Sec.     Called  hound 

tongue  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  root  and  leaves  have  a 
odour  like  mice,  and  it  is  said  that  rats  will  not  infest  a  bam  whei 
this  plant  is  deposited.  Many  writers  consider  this  plant  poisonoui 
while  others  think  it  inert.  The  point  is  unsettled.  It  has  be« 
employed  as  a  demulcent  and  sedative  in  spitting  of  blood,  cough 
catarrhs,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c. ;  likewise  in  burns,  scrofulon 
tumours,  ulcers,  &c.  The  leaves,  smoked  like  tobacco,  are  narcot; 
VOL.  n. — 58 
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Sub-Class  II.  EXOGYNJB. 
Tribe  2.  Qpmnospermw. 

ObDBR  229. — ^ALISMAO£fi. 

202.  Alisma.    Ten  species ;  18,  13,  L. 

Alisma  plantago.  Great  water  plantain.  This  plant  formerly 
obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  specific  in  hydrophobia.  Most  modem 
writers  think  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Russian  physicians.  So  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Dioscorides, 
this  plant  was  considered  efficacious  as  an  antidote  to  opium.  Tke 
whole  plant  is  irritant.  The  fresh  root  is  acrid  and  nauseating, 
and,  applied  to  the  skin,  will  often  excite  vesication.  It  loses  this 
quality  by  drying ;  and,  like  the  arum,  becomes  nutritious.  It  has 
also  been  considered  useful  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

OBDER  289. — iBIDACRfi. 

208.  IrU.    Fifty-nine  species ;  8,  1,  L. 

IrU  Virginica.  Flower  de  luce.  This  plant  possesses  cathsrde 
properties.  It  is  acrid  and  stimulant.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
roots,  in  a  dose  of  sixty  or  seventy  drops,  will  frequently  operate, 
when  the  drastric  cathartics  have  failed.  It  is  also  diuretic  and 
emetic.  An  ointment  of  it  is  said  to  cure  the  itch  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  skin ;  and  it  is  good  for  inflamed  breasts,  indolent 
ulcers,  &;c. 

ObPEB  240. — OBOHIDBiEB. 

204.  Orchis.    Eighty-seven  species ;  19,  2,  L. 

Orchis  fimbriata.  Gay  orchis;  twin«root  orchis.  From  the  orchis 
a  salep  is  made.  The  roots  of  this  species  are  vermifuge,  and  the 
powder  is  said  to  kill  worms  by  touching  them  with  it. 

205.  Arethusa.    Eight  species ;  19,  2,  L. 

Arethusa  hulbosa*  Arethusa.  Schoepf  says  that  the  brmsed 
bulbs  are  useful  for  the  toothache ;  and  they  are  of  service  in  poul- 
tices for  tumours. 

206.  Oypripedium.    Ten  species';  19,  2,  L. 
Oypripedium  luteum.  Yellow  ladies'  slipper ;  American  valerian; 


steamers.  The;  Bay  it  posseases  properties  equal,  if  not  enperior, 
to  foreign  valerian.  They  dry  the  root  and  powder  it  fine,  and 
fcieep  it  in  tight  stopped  bottles.  They  call  it  nervine,  and  use  it 
in  nervone  affections.  They  also  employ  it  to  assist  the  operation 
of  their  emetics,  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonfnl.  It  is  said  to  qniet 
-the  nerves,  prevent  spasm,  and  prodnce  sleep  vrithont  stnpefying. 
Wiien  a  person  cannot  sleep,  they  put  a  teaspoonfnl  of  this  powder 
into  a  teacnpfal  of  pennyroyal  tea,  and  drink  it  warm  on  going  to 
bed  at  night,  and  they  say  it  will  produce  qniet  and  refreshing 
sleep.  The  root  is  the  only  part  osed.  The  roots  are  pnngent  and 
mncilaginons. 

207.  C^pripedium  gpectahUe,  gay  ladies'  slipper,  and 

208.  Oypripedium  humile,  love  ladies'  slipper,  are  possessed 
of  aimilar  properties.  They  are  all  said  to  be  nervine,  antispas- 
laodic,  and  sedative.  They  are  nsed  in  bemicrania  and  nervous 
fevers.  In  many  oases,  the  steamers  think  they  are  preferable  to 
opinm.  Their  power  is  increased  by  combining  them  with  tonics. 
The  Indians  call  the  cypripedinms  pappoose,  shepherd's  pnrae,  squaw 
moGcason.  They  say  its  principal  use  is  for  women.  It  relieves 
them  when  they  are  obstinate  in  their  monthly  courses,  and  facili- 
tates the  birth  of  children. 

Okdbb  245. — Melahthacea. 

209.  Sel&niai  dioica.  Devil's  bit.  The  decoction  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  is  nsed  for  colic.  It  is  thonght  to  be  anthelmintic,  bitter, 
ftnd  tonic. 

210.  Veratrum.    Nine  species. 

Veratrum  viride.  Green  hellebore.  Off.  This  plant  possesses 
properties  somewhat  like  the  black  hellebore  of  the  shops.  It  is 
acrid,  nanseons,  emetic,  sternutatory,  diuretic,  &c.  I  have  used  it 
with  snccesa,  combined  with  other  diuretics,  in  dropsy.  A  few 
grains,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  proves  powerfully  sternutatory ;  and  I 
have  often  employed  it  in  cases  of  periodical  headache,  attended 
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Allium  Canaden9e*  Wild  onion.  The  properties  of  this  plant 
are  similar  to  onions,  garlic,  &c. 

ObDEB  245. — SMILACEiS. 

212.  Smmx.    Fortj-nine  specif ;  21,  6,  L. 

Smilax  rotundifolia.  Green  briar.  An  infusion  of  tliid  is  mi 
to  be  of  seryice  in  mercurial  salivation,  in  chronic  rbenmatisiQ,  and 
affections  of  the  skin. 

213.  Smilax  sanapariUa.  Sarsaparilla.  This  possesses  the  fiame 
properties  as  the  sarsaparilla  of  commerce,  bnt  in  a  more  feeblo 
degree. 

214.  ConvaUaria.    Twelve  species ;  6,  2,  L. 

Oonvallaria  muUiftora.  Great  Solomon's  seal.  Sec.  The  root  of 
this  plant  has  been  efficacionslj  used  in  the  cure  of  the  piles.  Take 
one  pound  of  the  green  root,  or  four  ounces  of  the  dry  root.  Boil 
in  one  quart  of  water  to  one  pint ;  strain,  and  add  a  pint  of  molafl- 
ses ;  simmer,  and  take  a  wineglassful  three  times  a-daj. 

215.  Trillium.  Six  species,  according  to  the  New  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia.     Thirty-five,  according  to  Rafinesque ;  6,  3,  L. 

Trillium  erectum.    Wake-robin ;  beth. 

216.  Trillium  eornuum.    Nodding  wake-robin. 

217.  T^riUium  pietum.  Painted  trillium.  Rafinesque  says  he 
was  the  fijrst  to  introduce  this  species  of  plants  into  the  mftterift 
medica.  His  Medical  Flora  was  published  in  1830,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  fact,  as  he  called  it.  It  has  been  in  use  here  as  an 
astringent  more  than  forty  years ;  and  I  consider  it  one  of  onr  most 
valuable  medicines  in  that  class.  It  should  certainly  be  ranked  as 
officinal.  Henry  introduced  it  in  his  Medical  Botany  as  long  ago 
as  the  year  1812 ;  and  I  believe  earlier.  In  1819, 1  published  a 
full  account  of  its  virtues  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery ;  and  in  1846,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Ordek  251. — ^LiLUcsiB. 

218.  Eryihronium.     Two  species ;  6,  1,  L. 
ErythroniumAmericanum.  Adder's  tongue;  dog-tooth  violet  Off. 

The  who^e  plant  contaips  fecula,  mucilage,  and  resin,  and  an  acrid, 


of  the  root  and  the  leaves  are  emetic,  emolUeot,  ftnd  Buppurative, 
nutritive  when  dry,  possessing  many  of  the  properties  of  lilies.  The 
dose  of  the  green  bulb  is  twenty-five  grains  for  an  emetic  efiect.  As 
it  loses  its  activity  by  drying,  it  is  an  uncertain  emetic.  Bigelow 
proposes  trying  it  as  a  substitute  for  colchicum.  Steward  says  it  ia 
one  of  the  moat  certain  remediea  in  mercurial  sore  mouth  of  any 
yet  discovered.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  its  efficacy  in  this  respect. 
It  is  diuretic,  and  naeful  in  dropsy. 

O&DBR  255. — Ttphuoes. 

219.  T^pha.    Six  species ;  20,  8,  L. 

Ti/pha  latifolia.  Cat-tail  flag;  reed-mace.  The  roots  are  escn- 
leut,  and  febrifuge.  Their  fecnla  yields  a  tenth  of  the  whole  root, 
Bimilar  to  salep.  Boiled  in  milk,  it  forms  a  porridge  equal  to  that 
of  genuine  arrowroot,  and  usefal  in  diarrhceas,  dysenteries,  and  in 
affections  of  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Ordbe  256.— tAboidbx. 

220.  Arum.    Twenty-eight  species;  20,  18,  L. 

Arum  triphyUum.  Wild  turnip.  Sec.  The  whole  plant  is  vio- 
lently acrid,  and  very  caustic  to  the  tongue,  but  not  to  the  skin.  It 
loses  its  causticity,  in  a  great  measure,  by  drying.  It  is  Btimnlant, 
expectorant,  carminative,  and  diaphoretic.  The  fresh  root  is  too 
caustic  to  be  taken  internally.  The  dried  root  is  often  mixed  with 
honey,  for  an  expectorant,  in  teaspoonfnl  doses.  It  is  good  in 
aphthae,  in  flatulence,  and  in  cramps.     It  stimulates  the  stomach. 

221.  Arum  dracontium.  Gnm  dragon.  Possesses  similar  pro- 
perties. 

222.  Cella.    Three  species;  20,  13,  L. 

Calla  paluttri*.  Swamp  robin ;  water  arum.  The  properties  of 
this  are  likewise  similar  to  the  arums. 

223.  Ictode9  faetida.  Synonym,  Pothoa  fcetida.  4,  1,  L.  Off. 
This  powerful  stimulant  plant  is  so  accurately  described  by  all  writ- 
ers on  the  Materia  Medica  that  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

224.  Acvrxu.    Two  species  ;  6, 1,  L, 
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Acarus  ealamiis.  Sweet  flag.  Sec.  The  root  is  the  only  part 
used,  and  it  is  highly  aromatic  and  tonic. 

ObDEE  000. — ClNCHONACKB. 

225.  Cephalanttu  occidentalism  Button-bush;  4,  1,  L.  The 
whole  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  especially  the  bark  of  the  root.  It  is 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  febrifuge.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  are 
used.  The  flowers  and  leaves  make  a  fine,  fragrant  syrup,  which  is 
tonic  and  laxative,  and  is  useful  in  intermittent  fever,  and  m  related 
bowels. 

226.  Comus,    Fourteen  species ;  4,  1,  L.    N.  O.  Comaeas, 
Comu9  flarida.     Dogwood ;  box-tree.     The  properties  of  this 

article  are  astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  has  long  been  used  as  a  sab- 
stitute  for  Peruvian  bark ;  and  even  cornine  has  been  prepared  from 
it,  like  quinine.  It  may  be  administered  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
in  the  same  dose  with  quinine. 

227.  Comus  sericea.     Swamp  dogwood.    Sec.    And 

228.  Oomus  circinea.  Round  dogwood;  possesses  similar  proper- 
ties with  the  above. 

229.  Mitchella.    N.  0. ;  4,  1,  L.     Sixteen  species. 
Mitchella  repens.     Creeping  chequer  berry;  two-eyed  chequer 

berry.  This  plant  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Gaultheria  prociun- 
bens,  they  both  being  evergreen ;  but  this  is  a  creeping  plant,  and 
that  erect.  This  has  no  aromatic  property,  while  the  Gaultheria  is 
very  spicy.  This  is  a  most  valuable  diuretic,  and  is  extensively  izsed 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy.  The  red  berries  are  mildly  astringent,  and 
are  used,  also,  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea.  The  Indian  Dr.  Louis  uses 
it  in  combination  with  the  Spiraea  alba,  a  species  of  hardback,  for 
the  cure  of  salt  rheum. 

230.  Lysimachia.    Twenty  species. 

Lysimachia  racemosa^  Loose  strife.  This  plant  is  slightly  as- 
tringent, stomachic,  and  expectorant.  It  is  good  for  coughs  and 
colds,  and  to  improve  the  appetite. 

N.  0. — Caprifoliace^. 

231.  Triosteum.     Three  species ;  5,  1,  L. 
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Triosteum  petfoliatum.  Horse  ginseng ;  fever  root.  The  root  is 
cathartic^  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
diuretic.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed.  It  is  useful 
in  fevers,  pleurisies,  agues,  &c.  Dose :  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
the  powder  operate  as  a  cathartic. 

N.  0. — Anaoardiacb^. 

232.  IthtM*    Forty-two  species ;  5,  8,  L. 

Ithtis  vefnix.    Poison  sumach ;  swamp  sumach;  dogwood.  Off. 

233.  Hhus  toxicodendron.  Poison  sumach.  These  are  some  of 
the  most  poisonous  vegetables  known  in  our  country,  hardly  except- 
ing the  poison  lobelia. 

234.  Mhus  eopalinum.     Common  sumach. 

235.  Bhu9  glahrum.  Smooth  sumach.  Sec.  These  plants  are 
valuable  astringents.  An  infusion  of  the  berries  makes  an  excellent 
gargle  for  aphtha.  The  decoction  of  the  bark  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  cases  of  diarrho&a  and  dysentery. 

N.  0. — XANTHOXYLACEiB.     21,  5,  L. 

236.  XanthoQcyUn  fraxineum.  Prickly  ash.  See  Aralia  spinosa. 

N.  0. — CBLABTRACB-fi. 

237.  OeloitruB  seandens.  False  bittersweet;  wax  work.  This 
plant  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  an  excellent 
disoutient  in  all  indolent  indurations,  and  swellings,  both  acute  and 
chronic ;  for  cakes  in  the  udders  of  cows,  it  has  been  more  exten- 
sively used  than  any  within  my  knowledge.  I  have  used  it  success- 
fully for  prurigo  labialis  with  more  relief  than  any  other  applica- 
tion. It  is  good  in  bums,  and  excoriations.  It  is  diuretic,  and  a 
decoction  of  ,the  bark  of  the  roots  has  been  successfully  used  in 
strangury  and  gravel.     It  is  said  to  be  antisyphilitic  and  emetic. 

N.  0. — BHAMNACEiB. 

238.  Ceanothui  Americana.  5,  1,  L.  New  Jersey  tea;  Sec. 
Nine  species  of  Geanothus.  This  is  an  elegant  astringent,  and  was 
used  by  the  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
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K".  0. — ^AHENTACBiB. 

239.  CeUts.    Fifteen  species ;  5, 1,  L. 

Oeltis  crasiifolia.  I  have  seen  but  a  single  tree  of  this  species  k 
Massachusetts ;  there  may  be  many  more.  I  believe  it  is  a  nstm 
of  the  South  and  West.  The  bark  is  anodyne  and  refrigerant.  The 
berries,  which  are  sweet  and  sub-astringent,  are  good  to  eat,  and  are 
useful  in  dysentery. 

K.  0. — Amxstjlcem. 

240.  Alnu8.    Four  species ;  20,  4,  L. 

Alnus  ferrulata.  Alder.  Sec.  The  leaves  are  bitter  and  astring- 
ent. When  applied  to  the  female  breast,  they  are  said  to  r^I  dte 
milk.  The  bark  is  a  most  valuable  astringent.  I  have  pubiished 
an  account  of  its  efficacy  in  hsematuria,  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine  for  1846.  Dr.  Hilmich,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  the 
same  journal,  for  1847,  extols  it  for  cancerous  ulcerations,  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  scrofulous  affections,  syphilis,  and  hepatic  eruptions. 

N.  0. — Umbbllifxrjb. 

241.  fferaeleum.    Eleven  species ;  6,  2,  L. 

Seraeleum  lanatum*  Masterwort ;  cow  parsnep.  Sec.  See  the 
article  Smyrnium,  and  the  controversy  on  the  subject  between  Dr. 
Partridge  and  Dr.  Thacher.  This  is  a  warm,  stimulating  carmina- 
tive, and  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Ome,  of  Salem,  in 
cases  of  epilepsy. 

242.  LiffuHicum.    Eighteen  species ;  2,  5,  Ij« 
LiffuHicum  hvistieum.    Smellage.    Sec.    The  whole  plant  is  most 

aromatic  and  pungent.  It  possesses  a  resin  similar  to  opoponax. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  used;  but  the  seeds  are  the  most  act- 
ive. The  properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  angelica.  It  htf 
been  employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  carminative,  and  diaphoretic,  m 
form  of  infusion.  W.  and  B. 

N.  0. — CAPRIFOLIACB-a. 

243.  Lanieera.   Twenty-two  species ;  5, 1,  L. 

Linieera  aempervirens.  Honeysuckle.  The  ripe  berries  of  tntf 
beautiful  plant  are  strongly  purgative.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
bitterish,  mucilaginous,  and  detersive,  A  syrup  is  prepared  fro* 
them  for  sore-throat  and  irritability  of  the  lungs. 
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N.  0. — Capkipoliacejs. 

244.  Samhucu9.    Six  species ;  5,  8,  L. 

Sambuctis  nigra.  Black-berried  elder.  Off.  Diuretic  and  1 
tive.     The  green  bark,  infased  in  wine,  is  excellent  in  dropsy. 

245.  8ambueu%  rubra.  Red  elder.  The  bark  of  this  specie 
decoction,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hydragogue  cathartics  w 
we  possess.     In  large  doses,  it  is  emetic. 

N.  O. — Rhamkace^. 

246.  Khamnm.    Forty  species ;  5, 1,  L. 

Rharrmu9  eatharticu%.  Off.  Buckthorn.  Mildly  cathartic,  hj 
gogue,  and  emmenagogue.  Used  in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gout, 
hepatic  eruptions. 

N.  0. — Ulmacbji. 

247.  Ulmu%fulv».  Off.  Slippery  elm.  Seven  species  of  u] 
Rafinesque  says,  ^^  A  specific  to  procure  easy  labour  to  preg 
women,  by  using  the  tea  for  two  months  previous;  well  know 
Indian  women,  whose  easy  parturition  has  often  been  noticed ; 
becoming  in  general  use."  I  wish  it  might  prove  generaDy 
among  civilized  women.     One  of  the  very  best  demulcents  knoi 

N.  0. — BOBAGINAGSJS. 

248.  Symphitum.    Six  species ;  5, 1,  L. 

Symphitum  officinale.  Comfrey.  Sec.  This  plant  centai 
mucilage  of  a  slightly  astringent  taste,  almost  inodorous.  It 
tains  mucilage  and  tannin.  It  was  formerly  in  great  use  as  a 
nerary ;  but  not  in  much  vogue  now.  Much  used  in  coughi 
strengthening  syrups,  and.  in  female  weaknesses. 

N.  0. — ^Narcissus. 

249.  BypoxiB.    Eighteen  species ;  6, 1,  L. 

Hypoxia  ereeta.  Yellow-eyed  grass ;  star  grass.  This  bea 
little  grass  is  vulnerary  and  febrifuge.  The  roots  are  som<$ 
eaten.     They  are  used  in  long-standing  ulcers  and  agues. 

N.  0. — Rhahnacrs. 

260.  Prinon.    6, 1,  L. 

Prino9  vertieiUatus.     Black  alder ;  red-berried  alder.    Sec. 
inner  bark  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  tonic  and  astringeut.    It  i 
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in  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  dropsies,  hepatic  eruptions,  jaundice, 
foul  ulcers,  &;c.,  either  in  powder,  decoction,  tincture,  or  poultice. 
The  red  berries,  which  adorn  the  shrub  during  the  winter,  are  por- 
gative  and  vermifuge,  tonic  and  bitter. 

251.  Oauhphf/Uuin.    6,  1,  L. 

Caulophyllum  thalictroides.  Blue-berry  cohosh.  This  plant  k 
different  from  the  actaeas,  which  are  sometimes  called  cohosh,  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  root  is  the  only  part  employed. 
It  is  demulcent,  antispasmodic,  sudorific,  and  emmenagogoe.  The 
Indians  and  quacks  recommend  it  in  colic,  sore  throat,  rheomft- 
tism,  dropsies,  &c.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  ginseng  and  seneka. 
The  Indian  women  use  it  successfully  in  cases  of  lingering  parturi- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  female  complaints.  It 
is  a  powerful  emmenagogue,  and  promotes  delivery,  the  menBtnial 
flux,  and  dropsical  discharges.  It  should  be  given  in  warm  infusion, 
decoction,  tincture,  syrup,  or  cordial.  It  contains  gum,  resin,  and 
oil.    Baf. 

252.  (Kmidfuga  raeemosa.  Cohosh,  black  snakeroot,  may  be  the 
synonym  for  the  above,  as  its  properties  are  similar. 

N.  0. — LlLIACB^. 

253.  Uvularia.    Eleven  species ;  6,  1,  L. 

Uvularia  perfoUata.  Bell  wort.  The  roots,  when  fresh,  yield  a 
fine  mucilage.  It  is  used,  like  the  cypripedium,  as  a  nervine.  It 
is  said  to  cure  sore  throat,  by  chewing  it  and  swallowing  the  saliva. 
It  is  said,  also,  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  like  the  hieraceiun. 
It  is  used  in  cases  of  wounds,  sores,  &c.  The  young  shoots  are 
edible  like  asparagus ;  and  the  dried  roots,  when  cooked,  are  also 
edible. 

N.  0. — ^ACERA. 

254.  Acer  montanum.  Rock,  or  sugar-maple.  Twenty-two  spe- 
cies of  acer;  8,  1,  L.  This  species  is  most  valuable  on  account  of 
the  sugar  which  it  yields,  which  has  become  almost  one  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  United  States. 

255.  Acer  rabrum.  Soft  maple;  red  maple;  meadow  ni»p«' 
This  species  is  also  used  in  making  sugar,  but  its  sap  is  more  aqueonS) 
and  yields  less  sugar.    A  good  ink  is  made  by  boiling  it  with  cop* 
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peras  (sulphate  of  iron).  A  wash  for  sore  eyes  is  made  bj  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  boiling  the  inner  bark  with  water.  I  haye 
seen  it  used  successfullj. 

256.  Aeer  striatum.  Striped  maple  bush;  cancer  bush,  &;c.  This 
is  a  handsome  tree,  which  seldom  grows  larger  than  a  shrub.  The 
bark  is  handsomely  striated  with  green  and  brown.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  has  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  cancerous 
and  other  eruptions,  by  drinking  and  washing  with  a  decoction  of  it. 
Sut  little  dependence  can,  however,  be  placed  upon  it.  The  leayes 
have  been  used  as  a  local  application  to  the  inflamed  breast. 

N.  0. — Thymblacbjs. 

257.  Dirca.    8, 1,  L. 

Dirca  palustris.  Leather-wood ;  moose-wood.  Sec.  The  berries 
of  this  plant  are  thought  to  be  poisonous.  The  bark  is  tough  as 
leather,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  instead  of  ropes ;  it  is  emetic, 
cathartic,  rubefacient,  and  epispastic ;  the  bark  and  roots  are  the 
parts  employed ;  its  properties  are  similar  to  mezereon  and  seneka, 
but  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  latter. 

N.  0. — ^EnicsiB. 

258.  ArhUtis.    Two  species ;  10, 1,  L. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi.  Bearberry ;  mountain  box.  Off.  Diuretic, 
and  slightly  astringent  and  tonic.  It  is  used  in  nephritis,  gravel, 
catarrhs,  strangury,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  It  has  been  employed  some- 
what extensively  in  consumption,  checking  hectic  fever. 

259.  GauUheria.    Six  species ;  10, 1,  L. 

Gaultheria  pracumbens.  Off.  Partridge  berry ;  chequer  berry ; 
mountain  tea;  grouse  berry;  dewberry;  spice  berry;  teaberry; 
red  berry ;  winter  green;  red  berry  tea ;  groundberry ;  ivy ;  ground 
holly ;  hill  berry ;  box  berry.  No  less  than  fifteen  common  names 
for  one  plant.  This  shows  how  extremely  arbitrary  are  our  common 
English  or  vulgar  names  for  plants.  This  is  a  warm,  stimulating 
aromatic,  the  properties  of  which  are  well  known. 

260.  Kalmia.    Five  species ;  10, 1,  L. 

Kalmia  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  laurel.  Sec.  The  leaves  are 
poisonous,  and  narcotic  in  their  operation.  They  are  extensively 
used  in  medical  practice.    An  account  of  the  uses  of  the  plant  may 
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be  {bnnd  in  our  Materia  Medicas,  and  a  beantilnl  plate  and  desctip- 
tion  in  Bigelow'B  Medical  Botanj. 

261.  KcUmia  angustifolia.  Narrow-leaved  laurel ;  low  lanreL 
The  honey  extracted  from  this,  and  the  other  species  of  laurel,  by 
bees,  is  poisonoos.  The  medical  properties  of  this  species  are  some- 
what similar  to  the  above.  When  the  tribe  of  Indians  from  Ganidft 
were  here  in  1837,  Louis  Watso,  their  doctor,  gave  me  an  accoontof 
the  principal  medical  plants  which  thej  used  in  their  practice.  He 
said  that  a  plaster  made  by  boiling  this  plant  to  a  salve,  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  would  cure  the  rheumatism.  See  mj  manuscript, 
Medical  Botany,  page  71. 

262.  Ledum,    Three  species;  10,  1,  L. 

Ledum  latifolium.  Labrador  tea;  marsh  tea.  Sec.  This  plant 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  China  tea,  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
stronger.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  cephalic,  pectoral,  and  ezanthema- 
tic.  Good  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  leprosy,  Jcc,  in  strong  deeoctioit. 
It  is  said  to  kill  lice,  insects,  &c. 

263.  Rhododendrtm  maximvA.  Rosebay;  mountain  laurel.  This 
beautiful  plant  is  very  scarce  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  found  at 
Plainfield,  Hampshire  county.  It  is  beautifully  figured  and  described 
by  Bigelow.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent.  The  bark  is  sti- 
mulant; used  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to 
cattle. 

N.  0. — ^Faback-b. 

264.  Podalyria.  Synonym,  Baptisia  sophora.  17  species ;  10, 
1,  L. 

Podalyria  tinctoria.  Indigo  weed.  Sec.  This  plant  is  emetic 
and  cathartic.  When  formed  into  an  ointment,  it  cleanses  fool 
nlcen,  and  ia  of  Bervice  iu  inflammatory  tnmonr^,  and  irritable  id- 
cers.    The  plant  placed  in  the  harness  keeps  flies  from  horses. 

265.  Vaccinium.  Forty-three  species ;  10, 1,  L.  Whortleber- 
ries; huckleberries.  These  are  pleasant  fruits,  blue,  or  black, 
slightly  astringent,  cooling,  and  diuretic.  They  are  used  exten- 
sively, either  raw  or  cooked,  as  articles  of  food.  They  are  employed 
in  diarrhoea,  bilious  fevers,  dropsy,  and  scorbutic  affections.   Tn« 


80re  mouth. 

N.  0. — PoBTDiiAccaa. 

266.  Foriulaea.    'Eight  species;  11, 1,  L. 

J'ortulaca  oUraeea.  Commoa  parslane.  Sec.  lAm  plant  groTS 
in  our  gardenB,  and  is  a  ralnable  esculent.  It  has  been  considered 
diuretic  and  vermifuge.  It  is  refrigerant  and  corroborant,  bat  nuld. 
TXaed  in  nrinary  complaints,  and  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  A  cool- 
ing ointment  is  made  from  it  for  sore  lips  and  nipples. 

N.  0. — CiSTAcaa. 

267.  Cittui  Oajuidenaii.  Rock  rose ;  13, 1,  L.  It  has  been  use- 
fill  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  in  decoction,  and  in  cataplasm. 

N.  0. — SCEOPHULARBi. 

268.  Antirhinwm.    Eighty-two  speoies ;  14,  2,  L. 
A.ntu'hinum  linaria.    Toad  flax.    This  plant  was  formerly  in  great 

repute  as  a  purgative  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  less  osed  than  formerly. 
In  the  form  of  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  highly  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  piles.  It  relieves 
the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  when  rubbed 
npoQ  them.  The  ointment  is  also  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  The 
leaves  have  been  recommended  in  dropsies,  on  accoont  of  their  dia- 
retio  qualities.  The  expressed  juice  mixed  in  millc  is  a  poison  to 
flies,  and  the  smell  of  the  flower  also  kills  them.  One  species,  th« 
A.  cymhellaria^  by  mixing  the  dry  plant  with  sugar,  cured  diabetes 
in  Hindostan. 

K.  0. — Amakasthaoka. 

269.  Amaranihm  melancholieut.  Thirty-seven  species.  Prince's 
feather ;  20,  5,  L.  This  plant  is  used  for  emollient  poultices  in 
England  (Lindley).  In  strong  decoction,  it  has  proved  efficacious 
in  arresting  uterine  hemorrhage,  when  other  powerful  styptics  have 
failed.  Many  species  of  amaranth  have  been  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  pot  herbs. 

K.  0. — Ambntace*. 

270.  BdMla.    Seventeen  species ;  20,  13,  L. 

BxtuLi  binta.      Svittat.  himh  ■    nliorpv  hiwh  •    h1ii»t  hirfh  :    TDOUIlt- 
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ain  mahogany.  The  wood  is  much  used  by  cabinet-makers ;  ad 
it  admits  of  a  yery  high  polish.  The  bark  affords  a  pleasast, 
aromatic  spice,  like  the  chequer  berry.  It  is  pectoral,  diuretic,  ud 
stimulant.  It  is  good  for  colds,  coughs,  and  affections  of  the  breast 
Used  by  empirics  in  the  form  of  tea,  from  thtf  twigs,  for  obstractioa 
of  perspirations,  and  other  kinds  of  obstructions  ;  and  for  disordm 
of  the  bowels.     A  good  sugar  is  made  firom  the  sap. 

271.  Betula  popuUfoUa.  White  birch.  The  inner  bark  is  a^ 
tringent,  and  has  been  employed  in  intermittent  fever.  From  tlie 
bark  a  peculiar  substance  is  formed,  with  which  the  Russians  taa 
leather.  The  leaves,  in  infusion,  have  been  used  in  rheumatiai, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  Dropsies  have  been  relieved  by  en- 
veloping the  body  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  birch,  exciting  perspi- 
ration. The  sap  is  useful  in  complaints  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
The  bark  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  canoes.  The  layers 
of  the  bark  may  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  boots  and  shoes  to  pre- 
vent the  feet  becoming  wet.  The  white,  smooth  bark  can  be  init- 
ten  on  like  paper. 

272.  Betula  rubra.    Bed  birch.    Possesses  similar  properties. 

278.  Oastanea.    Two  species ;  20, 13,  L. 

Castanea  Amerieaim,  Chestnut.  The  fruit  of  this  valuable 
tree  is  well  known.  Chestnuts  are  too  flatulent  to  be  very  healthy. 
The  wood  is  valuable  and  durable  for  fences.  The  bark  is  a  pow- 
erful astringent,  and  is  used  as  such  in  tanning,  and  in  medicine. 
The  inner  bark,  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  has  been  used  successfully 
as  an  astringent  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoeas,  which  require  to  be 
restrained  after  the  use  of  physic. 

274.  Comptonia.    20,  13,  L. 

Oomptonia  asplenifolia.  Sweet  fern.  Sec.  The  whole  plan* 
has  a  sweet,  sickish,  spicy  odour,  which  manifests  itself  by  rubbing* 
It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  common  practice  in  diar- 
rhoea, and  similar  affections.  It  contains  benzoic  acid  and  reaifl' 
According  to  Schoepf,  chewing  the  roots  stops  bleeding  at  tbe 
lungs.  It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  bal- 
sams, in  asthma,  bronchitis,  &c.  A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  used 
here  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  as  a  wash  in  cases  of  poisoniv 
with  sumach  and  other  external  irritants. 


iJoryluB  ATnencana.  CommoD  hazel.  Ihe  fnut  is  said  to  be 
good  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  The  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
euiodjoe,  and  good  for  the  tootliaehe. 

276.  Fagnt.    Three  species;  20,  13,  L. 

Fctgut  ferraginia.  Beech.  This  is  a  most  valuable  wood,  and  is 
mnch  used  in  the  arts.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  nsefnl  in  bnms 
and  scalds,  and  for  frost-bitten  limbs.  The  bark,  simmered  vrith 
oil  or  butter,  is  UBcfol  for  the  same  purposes.  The  nuts  yield  a 
good  deal  of  bland  oil,  and  they  are  pleasant  to  eat.  Western 
MasBachosettB  abounds  in  beech. 

277.  QuercuB.    Eighty-four  species;  20,  18,  L. 
Quercui  aU>a.    White  oak.     Off. 

278.  Quercua  prinos  discolor.     Swamp  white  oak. 

279.  Quemu  tinctoria.    Black  oak.     Off. 

280.  Quereut  prinot  acumintaa.  Tellow  oak,  and  other  species. 
All  the  oaks  are  valuable  timber  trees,  and  the  bark  horn  them  is 
extensively  used  as  an  astringent  and  corroborant. 

281.  Salix.    One  hundred  and  fifteen  species ;  20,  2,  L. 
Salix  liguttrina.     Champlain  willow.     Off. 

282.  Salix  viteUina.    Tellow  willow. 

283.  Salix  Vimindlix.  Osier ;  basket  willow,  and  other  species. 
The  bark  of  the  willow  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Fe- 
nivian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  yields  salicin,  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  quinine,  and  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  dose  of  the  salicin  is  from  two  to  eight 
grains.     The  decoction  of  the  willow  has  been  employed  in  foul  and 
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buds  are  balsamic,  sudorific,  stimulant,  and  tonic.  Tbey  form  a 
good  ointment  for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism,  bums,  and  diaeues 
of  the  skin.  Internally,  they  are  diuretic,  and  are  used  in  asthma. 
The  bark  yields  populine. 

285.  Populus  baUamifera.  Balsam  poplar.  This  plant  is  mnSar 
in  its  properties  to  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  but,  perhaps,  more  stbnu- 
lating.  Its  properties  reside  in  the  buds  of  the  leaves,  irhich  eon- 
tain  a  great  deal  of  balsam,  which  yields  best  to  spirit.  This  spirit- 
uous balsam  is  a  valuable  vulnerary,  and  is  a  useful  stimulant 
pectoral 

N.  0. — TBREBINTHUfBiB. 

286.  Jufflans.    Eleven  species ;  20, 13,  L. 

JuglaiM  cathartica.  Butternut.  Off.  The  cathartic  properties  of 
this  useful  tree  are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  The 
fruit  is  the  pleasantest  of  any  of  the  nuts. 

287.  Juglans  %quamo%a.    Shellbark  hickory,  and  the 

288.  Jtylarhs  pareinay  pignut  hickory,  possess  somewhat  similar 
properties,  though  in  less  degree.  An  infusion  of  the  UavoB  in 
water,  and  washing  a  horse  with  them  in  fly-time,  preyents  tlie 
annoyance  of  those  insects. 

N.  0.— CoNiFBRja.    20, 16,  L. 

289.  Larix  Americana.  Larch ;  hackmatack ;  tamarick.  ThiB 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  resembling  the  pines;  but  the  leaves  are  decidnoiifl 
in  the  fall.  Its  properties  are  a  fine  balsam,  similar  to  turpentine; 
and  it  is  good  for  wounds,  bruises,  &e. 

290.  Abiea.    Synonym,  PinuB. 

Abies  Canademis.  Hemlock  spruce.  Off.  The  bark  is  astring- 
ent, and  it  is  used  in  tanning.  A  very  fine  powder  of  it,  sprinkled 
over  excoriated  nipples,  and  other  excoriations,  is  very  sootliing, 
and  often  heals  them  when  other  applications  fail.  The  balsam  of 
the  hemlock  is  used  in  medicine,  but  it  is  not  collected  in  great 
quantities.  The  essential  oil  is  stimulating,  and  is  much  used  b/ 
the  common  people  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  sprains,  &c.  Fomenta- 
tions with  the  leaves  and  branches  relieve  local  pidns  and  braises. 


balsam  exnues  Irom  tne  barK  ot  tae  tree,  and  it  ib  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  boiling,  bat  it  is  not  of  so  good  a  quality.  It  is  rather 
tliicker  tliaii  tnolassea,  and  of  a  light  straw  colour.  It  becomes 
tliicker  by  standing.  By  distillation,  it  affords  an  essential  oil. 
Tlie  balsam  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  diuretic,  and  ia  need  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  balsam  copaiba,  and  ib  a  very  good  substitute 
for  it.     The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  on  sugar. 

292.  Abies  aHa.    Single  spruce. 

293.  AMet  nigra.  Black,  or  double  spruce.  From  the  essence 
of  spruce  procured  from  these  trees,  and  from  the  leaves  of  them  are 
made  spruce  beer,  so  universally  admired.  The  bark  is  astringent 
and  Budorifie.  The  resin  procured  from  these  trees  nearly  resembles 
frankincense.  Joeselyn,  according  to  Rafinesque,  says  it  is  good  in 
powder  to  reproduce  flesh.  It  is  used  by  quacks  in  powder,  and  in 
infasion,  for  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  gravel,  and  rheu- 
matism. 

294.  Pinu»,  including  abies.     Thirty-seven  species. 
Finua  mitw.    Yellow  pine.  Off. 

295.  Pinut  rigida,    Pitcb  pine.    Off. 

296.  Pinua  ttrobuB.  White  pine.  All  the  pines  produce  the 
turpentine  of  commerce,  the  properties  of  which  are  well  known. 
The  bark  of  the  Finns  strobus  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  poultice  for 
the  piles,  and  for  ulcerations.  They  make  a  drawing  plaster  by 
boiling  the  roots.  They  use  the  decoction  of  the  buds  as  a  purgative, 
and  the  cones  or  strobiles  in  rheumatism.  They  use  the  tar  of  it 
cUssolved  in  spirit  as  a  wash  in  burns,  tetter,  and  the  itcb.  Raf.  The 
bark  b  used  with  spikenard  formed  into  syrup  in  coughs,  and  in 
reuu  for  fresh  wounds. 

N.  0. — Naides. 

297.  Lemna.    Six  species;  20,  2,  L. 

Lemna  minor.  Duck's  meat.  This  singular  plant,  which  floats 
on  the  top  of  stagnant  water,  is  called  duck's  meat,  because  ducks 
are  peculiarly  fond  of  it.  Ray  considered  an  infusion  of  it  a  secret 
againat  the  jaundice,  when  six  ounces  of  it  are  taken  in  white  wine 
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for  nine  mornings  in  succession,  fasting.     A  cataplasm  of  it  bag 
been  used  against  the  goat,  and  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  the  piles. 

N.  0. — UfiTic&fi. 

298.  Mows.     Ten  species ;  20,  4,  L. 

MoruB  rubra.  Red  mulberry.  The  fruit  is  refrigerant.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  syrup,  and  in  its  raw  state,  and  in  confection; 
good  in  sore  throat,  angina,  nervous  fever,  &o.  The  bark  is  said 
to  expel  the  tapeworm.     The  fruit  contains  the  tartaric  acid. 

N.  0. — JuNCi. 

299.  Sagittaria,     Ten  species  ;  20,  18,  L. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia.  Arrow-head.  This,  made  into  bread  and 
soups,  is  esculent  in  China.  It  is  slightly  astringent ;  it  is  dis* 
cutient,  and  checks  the  flow  of  milk  when  applied  to  the  breasts  of 
nursing  women.    It  is  of  use  when  applied  to  oedematous  limbs. 

N.  0. — CONIPBILB. 

300.  Thuja.    Six  species ;  20,  16,  L. 

Thuja  occidentalis.  Arbor  vitse  ;  white  cedar.  Sec.  This  beau- 
tiful tree  is  indigenous  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  cultivated.  The 
leaves  are  used  in  medicine,  and  from  them  an  essential  oil  is  dis- 
tilled, which  is  highly  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed in  chronic  rheumatism ;  when  used  with  care,  it  is  vermifuge 
and  diuretic. 

N.  0. — jASMIUBiB. 

801.  FraxinuB.   Sixteen  species ;  21,  2,  L. 

Fraxinus  acuminata.  White  ash.  Ash  trees  are  very  valuable 
for  timber ;  such  as 

802.  Fraxinus  tomentosa.    Red  ash. 

808.  Fraxinus  Bamhucifolia.  Black  ash.  The  bark  of  these  i^ 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  useful  for  hemorrhages.  The  leaves, 
infused  in  a  poultice,  are  considered  useful  in  the  bites  of  snakes. 
It  is  said  the  leaves  are  very  poisonous  to  the  rattlesnake,  and  tbat 
these  reptiles  will  sooner  run  through  a  fire  than  over  these  leaves. 
The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  diuretic. 
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N.  0. — CONIPBRiB, 

304,  Junvperu9.    Fourteen  species  ;  21,  16,  L. 
Juniperua  Virginianum.     Red  cedar.  Off. 

805.  Junip^rus  sabina,  Savine.  Off.  This  and  the  above  are  similar 
in  their  properties;  they  are  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  and  diaphoretic. 
The  leaves  are  often  resorted  to  by  dissolute  females  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  abortion ;  but  they  are  feeble  agents,  and  are  some- 
times attended  with  danger.  The  principal  uses  to  which  they  are 
now  applied  are  the  formation  of  the  sayine  cerate,  which  is  used  for 
keeping  up  discharges  from  blistered  surfaces.  The  oil  of  cedar  is 
considerably  used  in  rheumatic  affections ;  the  timber  is  the  most 
durable  in  the  world,  and  admits  of  a  high  polish. 

806.  Junipertis  communis.  Juniper.  Off.  The  berries  of  this 
species  are  one  of  the  most  useful  diuretics. 

807.  T<ixu9.    Ten  species ;  21,  16,  L. 

Taxu9  Canadensis.  Yew  tree  ;  China  wood.  The  leaves  of  this 
shrub  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The  berries 
contain  sugar,  a  red  fat,  malic  acid,  gum,  &c.,  and  an  oil  which  is 
used  in  China  for  lamps. 

808.  Gerardia  quercifolia.  N.  0.  Oak-leaved  gerardia.  Rafi- 
nesque  says  this  is  the  specific  of  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake ;  and,  likewise,  for  the  toothache. 

Cryptogamia. 

809.  Adiantum  pedatum.  Maiden  hair ;  rock  fern.  The  plant 
is  slightly  aromatic  and  astringent.  Its  active  properties  reside  in 
a  mucilage  with  this  astringent.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  pectoral 
and  expectorant.  In  the  form  of  syrup,  I  have  often  used  it  with 
success  in  chronic  coughs. 

810.  Aspidium.     Twenty-five  species  in  America. 

Aspidium  filix  mas.  Male  fern.  Sec.  This  is  the  celebrated  ver- 
mifuge, destroying  tapeworms,  of  Madam  Noeuffer,  for  which  she  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  her  native  government  of  Switzerland.  It 
does  not  answer  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it.  The  plant 
has  been  used  for  rickets. 
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311.  Asplenium.    Many  species. 

Asplenium  ruta  mararia.  Spleenwort.  It  grows  in  low  woods  near 
moist  meadows,  and  among  rocks.  The  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  pectoral,  diuretic,  and  mildly  astringent.  They  open  obstructions 
of  the  viscera,  and  promote  expectoration,  allay  pain  in  the  urinary 
organs,  by  gently  carrying  off  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  they  have 
been  said  to  have  cured  the  yenereal  disease  used  in  decoction. 

312.  JEquUetum  arvensi.  Gat-tail ;  horse-tail.  This  is  a  most 
troublesome  weed  in  our  meadows  and  pastures.  Cattle  will  not 
touch  it  unless  severely  pressed  with  hunger,  in  which  case  it  brings 
on  a  severe  relax  and  dysentery.  Horses  eat  it  with  impunity;  bat 
it  is  noxious  to  sheep.  .  It  is  astringent  and  diuretic.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  bleeding  at  the  stomach,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  in  phthisis. 
This,  and  several  other  species  are  in  considerable  use  in  tanning 
and  dressing  leather. 

313.  Uquisetum  hymaU.  Scouring  rush.  This  plant  is  mncli 
used  in  scouring  wood,  metals,  &c. ;  said  to  be  good  for  cattle  in 
winter.  It  is  used,  in  Italy,  for  cattle  as  a  diuretic,  and  is  good  for 
cattle  discharging  blood.  I  have  often  given  an  infusion  of  it  in 
cases  of  strangury. 

314.  Fungi.  Mushrooms.  One  hundred  and  fifty  species;  most 
of  them  found  here.  Two  species  are  tonic  and  bitter,  the  heheBA 
amara  and  loUtus  laricis.  All  those  which  afford  milk,  and  are 
deliquescent,  and  of  a  fetid  odour,  are  poisonous,  being  narcotic  and 
acrid  in  their  properties.  The  remedies  for  eating  these  species  are 
a  speedy  emetic,  purgatives,  emollient  and  acid  drinks. 

315.  Lyeopodium  complanatum.  Sec.  Ground  pine;  dead  man's 
hand.  This  is  used  by  Stewart  for  the  cure  of  colic.  It  is  diuretic, 
emetic,  emmenagogue,  nervine,  &c.  It  is  employed  in  diarrhoea, 
dropsy,  gout,  and  scurvy.  Externally,  it  is  used  for  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  tinea  capitis,  and  hepatic  eruptions.  The  decoction  kills  lice, 
and  is  used  to  improve  bad  wine.     The  pollen  is  used  in  fireworks. 

316.  Polypodium  vulgare.  Polypod.  The  root,  which  is  the 
part  used,  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste.  It  is  vermifogo 
and  demulcent,  cathartic,  and  pectoral.  The  syrup  is  used  in  cougbs, 
and  in  the  rickets  and  lumbago.     In  strong  decoction,  it  is  tbonglii 


affections,  in  coughs  &nd  catarrhfi,  and  in  maniacal  and  melancholic 


317.  Otmunda  reffalis.  Royal  oamnud;  buckthorn  brake.  Lind- 
ley  Bays  the  ihiEOma  is  tonic  and  styptic,  and  said  to  be  serviceable 
in  cases  of  rachitis.  The  centre  bulb,  or  nnclens,  joet  above  the 
roots,  is  highly  mncilaginous  and  corroborant.  Infused  in  spirit, 
until  it  becomes  ropy,  it  b  ronch  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
weakness  of  the  back,  swellings,  and  indolent  tumours,  by  bathing 
the  parts  affected  with  it.  It  is  also  much  in  use  in  female  weak- 
nesses, and  in  all  cases  of  general  debility. 

N.  0. — Mtkioaoe*. 

318.  Myriea  cerifera.  Bayberry.  Off.  The  wax  made  from  the 
lierries  of  this  plant  has  been  successfully  used  by  Fahnestock, 
of  Lancaster,  Fa.,  in  cases  of  dysentery.  I  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  use  of  it  in  this  affection.  The  root  is  stimulant 
and  acrid,  antispasmodic  and  astringent.  Dr.  Bigelow  says  the 
ttark  of  the  root  is  acrid  and  astringent;  in  large  doses,  pro- 
ducing vomiting  accompanied  by  a  burning  sensation  j  constipation 
Qsually  follows.  The  powder  is  very  stimulating  and  acrid.  The 
fruit  is  enveloped  with  an  aromatic  waxy  secretion,  which  may  be 
collected  and  purified,  and  used  like  beeswax  and  tallow.  This  is 
called  hay-wax,  and  bayberry  tallow.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  for 
ointments  for  various  purposes,  and  it  is  mild  or  stimulant  as  it  is 
more  or  less  pure.  Kext  to  the  divine  lobelia,  the  steamers  make 
use  of  the  bark  of  the  root  in  cases  of  debility. 

319.  JssTTS-WBKD.  I  canuot  close  this  notice  of  our  medicinal 
plants,  without  inviting  the  attention  of  my  professional  brethren 
throughout  the  Union  towards  this  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  so 
sovereign  in  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  deadly  rattlesnake.  I  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant,  by 
inquiry  of  my  classes,  in  (he  various  medical  colleges  in  which  I 
have  lectured,  who  have  resided  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  instituted  inquiries  in  our  medical  journals  in  rela- 
tion to  its  scientific  name  and  history;  I  have  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing it.  This  shows  how  arbitrary  are  our  English  or  common  names 
for  plants.    I  hope,  through  the  medium  of  this  communication,  some 
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The  late  horrible  death  of  one  of  our  professional  brethren  in  dM 
cit J  of  New  York^  from  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  should  excite  % 
diligent  inquiry  into  a  remedy  for  this  fatal  poison.  The  late  Dr. 
B.  S.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal  for 
1808,  gives  a  long  paper  upon  the  successful  use  of  this  plant  in  tKe 
cure  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  in  nine  cases,  by  a  Mr.  Hayuea- 
worth,  probably  of  one  of  the  southern  or  south-western  States. 
Where  he  is  from,  and  what  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant,  I 
cannot  learn.  I  hope  some  of  my  readers  will  be  more  successful, 
and  communicate  the  result  of  their  inquiries. 


Officinal  plants  in  this  enumeration 
Secondary  in  the  Dispensatories  . 
Neither  officinal  nor  secondary 


68 

56 

195 

319 


The  following  is  the  number  of  plants  in  the  orders  ename- 
rated : — 


Araliace» 

4 

IJrticacese 

4 

Umbellifer» 

13 

Enphorbiacen 

2 

Banunculacesd 

14 

Geraniacese 

4 

Papaveracesd 

2 

BalsaminesB 

1 

Nymphiacesd 

2 

Polygalacese 

1 

Podophylle» 

1 

ViolacesB 

6 

Crucifer» 

10 

Droseracese 

1 

Fnmariacese 

1 

Garyophyllacese 

4 

GapparidesB 

1 

Crassulacese 

1 

Berberide» 

2 

Chenopodiacese 

2 

Magnoliacesd 

2 

PhytolaoaceiB 

1 

Laurinesd 

2 

Poljgonacese 

3 

Malvacese 

6 

PyrolacesB 

3 

Tiliace» 

1 

LobeliacesB 

2 

Hypericeaneae 

2 

Pla&tagenete 

2 

Saxifragese 

8 

Compositie 

30 

Hamameliaceae 

1 

Stellatte 

5 

Circoracese 

1 

Apocynaceffi 

2 

Salicariie 

1 

Gentianacen 

8 

Aristolochisd 

1 

ConrolvalaceiB 

2 

Brosacese 

17 

Orobanches 

6 

Leguminossd 

• 

6 

Solanacen 

25 
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a'5r 

Yerbenaoese 

20 

Amentacen 

17 

i.sX 

Boraginaoese 

2 

Ulmacese 

1 

• 

Alismacese 

1 

Narcissus 

1 

1 

Iridacese 

1 

Acera 

•  2 

*  t 

Orcliidese 

6 

Thymelacese 

1 

;:i 

Melanthacese 

3 

Ericacese 

7 

mMS^ 

Smilacese 

6 

Fabacese 

2 

J 

Liliacese 

2 

Portulacese 

1 

!••- 

b    «• 

Typhiaceas 

1 

Gistacese 

1 

Aroidese 

5 

Scrophulariaceffi 

1 

Ginchonacese 

6 

Amarantbace» 

1 

1 

Gaprifoliacese 

3 

Terebinthinesa 

3 

Anacardiacese 

4 

Goniferse 

12 

Xanthoxjiacesa 

1 

Naides 

1 

Gelastracese 

1 

Grjptogamia 

7 

Bhamnaceae 

6 
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Tketford. 

Perkins,  Joseph 

Cattleton. 

Phelpa,  Edward  E. 

Windaor. 

Pitkin,  A.  S. 

Burlington, 

Ranney,  W.  R. 

Tovmthend. 

Rockwell,  W.  H. 

Brattleboro'. 

Smith,  Orrin 

Berlin. 

Spalding,  James 

Montpelier. 

Stiles,  J.  N. 

Strafford. 

Story,  Dyer 

West  Windsor. 

Washbnm,  Cyrus 

Vernon. 

Woodward,  Ashbel 

Franklin. 

Worcester,  E.  C. 

Tketford.' 

MAaaAOHDBBTTS. 

Abhott,  Samuel  L. 

Boston. 

Adams,  Z.  Boylston 

do. 

Adams-,  Horatio 

WaUham. 

Agassiz,  Louis 

Cambridge. 

Ainsworth,  F.  S. 

Boston. 

Alden,  Ebenezer 

Randolph. 

Allen,  Nathan 

Lowell. 

Bacon,  jr.,  John 

Boston. 

Bancroft,  Amos  B. 

Groton. 

Bartlett,  George 

Boston. 

Bartlett,  Lyman 

New  Bedford. 

fBatcheller,  Stephen 

Royalton. 

Bell,  Luther  V. 

Somerville. 

Bemis,  David 

Chieopee. 

Bemis,  Jonathan  W. 

Ckarlestown. 

Bethune,  George  A. 

Boston. 

Bii7Plow_TIflnrvJ. 

do. 

Bigelow,  Jacob 

Botbm. 

Blake,  E.  W. 

do. 

Bowditch,  Heniy  I. 

do. 

Bridgman,  WiUism 

Springfield. 

Baton. 

Brown,  Jonathan 

Teu>keAury. 

Buck,  Ephraim 

Botton. 

Backingh&m,  Charles  E. 

do. 

Cabot,  jr.,  Samnel 

do. 

ChanniDg,  Walter 

do. 

Chase,  Charlea 

Ch4Uea. 

Childs,  H.  H. 

PitUfield. 

Clarke,  Edward  H. 

Boiton. 

CUrk,  Henry  G. 

do. 

Coale,  William  E. 

do. 

Cogswell,  George 

Bradford, 

Comstook,  W.  W. 

WrerUham. 

ComiBh,  Aaron 

Falmouth. 

Crane,  Phineas  M. 

Eatt  Botton. 

Cnrtis,  Josiah 

LoweU. 

Cntter,  Benjamin 

Wobum. 

Cutter,  Nehemiah 

PepperelL 

Dale,  William  J. 

Boston. 

Dalton,  John  C. 

Lowell. 

Dearborne,  A.  D. 

Neatm. 

Delaney,  M.  G.  (U.  S.  N.) 

Boaton. 

Dickej,  Hanover 

LotceU. 

Dix,  John  H. 

Botton. 

Fearing,  Eliahs  P. 

Nantucket. 

Flint,  Edward 

Leicester. 

Flint,  John 

Botton. 

Graves,  John  W. 

Lowell. 

Green,  John 

Woreetter. 

Gordon,  Charles 

Botton. 

Gordon,  Timothy 

Plymouth. 

Goald,  Augustus  A. 

Botton. 

Gniteau,  Coridon 

Lee. 

tHale,  Enoch 

Botton. 

Harpur,  John 

Sandwich. 

Hitchcock,  Alfred 

Aihby. 

Holmes,  Oliver  W. 

Boston. 

Homans,  John 

do. 

Hooper,  Foster 

Fall  River. 

Hooper,  R.  W. 

Boston. 

Hosmer,  Hiram 

Watertovm. 

Howe,  Zadok 

Billerica. 

HuntingdoD,  Elisha 

Lowell 

Inches,  H.  B. 

Boston. 

Jackson,  James 

do. 

Jackson,  J.  B.  S. 

do. 

Jarvis,  Edward 

Dorchester. 

Jeffries,  John 

Boston. 

Jennings,  Selden 

Richmond. 

Jewett,  J.  P. 

Lowell. 

Lambert,  Alfred 

Springfield. 

Leonard,  Jonathan 

Sandwich. 

Lyman,  George  H. 

Boston. 

Mack,  William 

Salem. 

Mackie,  Andrew 

New  Bedford. 

Metcalf,  John  George 

Mendon. 

Morland,  William  W. 

Boston. 

Morrill,  Samnel 

do. 

Mo  we,  Daniel 

Lowell. 

Odin,  jr.,  John 

Boston. 

fParkman,  George 

do. 

Parkman,  Samnel 

do. 

,   Parks,  jr.,  Lnther 

do. 

Peck,  William  D. 

Sterling. 

Peirson,  A.  L. 

Salem. 

Peirson,  E.  B. 

do. 

Perkins,  Henry  C. 

Newhuryport. 

Perry,  M.  S. 

Boston. 

Pierce,  John 

Edgartown. 

PillBhury,  John  D. 

Lowell. 

Pond,  Benjamin 

Westborough. 

Poole,  Alexander 

Dennis. 

Reynolds,  Edward 

Bost<m. 

Reynolds,  Joseph 

Gloucester. 

Bobbins,  James  W. 

Uxbridae. 
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Russell,  Le  Baron 

Boston. 

Shattuck,  jr.,  George  C. 

do. 

Shurtleff,  Nathaniel  B. 

do. 

Smith,  J.  V.  C. 

do. 

Snow,  A.  B. 

do. 

Spaulding,  Miles 

Dunstable. 

Spooner,  John  P. 

Dorchester. 

Spooner,  Paul 

New  Bedford 

Stedman,  Charles  H. 

Boston. 

Stevens,  William  F. 

Stancham. 

Stone,  Joseph 

Mardwiek. 

Storer,  D.  Humphreys 

Boston. 

Thayer,  W.  Henry 

do. 

Townsend,  S.  D. 

Boston. 

Wales,  Bradford  L. 

Randolph. 

Ware,  John 

Boston. 

Ware,  Jonathan 

MiUon. 

Warren,  John  C. 

Boston. 

Warren,  J,  Mason 

do. 

Warren,  jr.,  J.  W. 

do. 

Whitney,  Simon 

Framingham. 

Williams,  Stephen  W. 

Deerfield. 

RHODE  TRTiAND. 

Arnold,  S.  Augustus 

Smithfield. 

Ballou,  A.  W. 

do. 

Capron,  George 

Providence. 

Clapp,  Sylvanus 

Pawtuchet. 

Clifibrd,  Lewis  W. 

Providence. 

Collins,  George  L. 

do. 

Dunn,  Theophilus  C. 

Newport. 

Ely,  James  W.  C. 

Providence. 

Fowler,  Ezekiel 

Smithfield. 

King,  David 

Newport. 

Mauran,  Joseph 

Providence. 

Miller,  Lewis  L. 

do. 

Parsons,  Charles  W. 

do. 

Parsons,  Usher 

do. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Barker,  B.  Fordyce  Norwich. 


^e&cn,  samnei 

jjrtaffeport. 

Beardsley,  Sheldon 

North  Bravford 

Beresford,  S.  B. 

Harvard. 

Bishop,  E.  H. 

New  Saven. 

Bowen,  Samuel 

Thompton. 

Bradford,  Miltoa 

WoodaoeJc. 

Brigham,  Norman 

Marufield. 

Campbell,  Harvey, 

Voluntown. 

Carrington,  E.  W. 

Farmington. 

Oaeey,  W.  B. 

Middletovm. 

ComingB,  B.  N. 

'  RoekviUe. 

Converse,  Shnbael 

NaneicA. 

Downing,  Eleaser  B. 

Pretton. 

Fowler,  R.  M. 

Litchfield. 

Haile,  A.  B. 

NortBich. 

Hall,  EU 

East  Eariford. 

Hammond,  J. 

Emingly. 

Hatch,  Johnson  C. 

Kent. 

Hooker,  Worthington 

Norwich. 

Hubbard,  S.  G. 

New  Saven. 

Ives,  Eli 

do. 

Ives,  Nathan  B. 

do. 

Jarvis,  George  0. 

Portland. 

Jewett,  P.  A. 

New  Haven. 

Knight,  Jonathan 

do. 

Lyman,  Norman 

Warren. 

Middlebrook,  Elijah 

TrumbuO. 

Peters,  Manly 

WoodmlU. 

Pierson,  William  S. 

Windtor. 

Piatt,  Gideon  L. 

W<Uerhury. 

Rogers,  Benjamin 

Bartford. 

St.  John,  G.  H. 

New  Milford. 

Samner,  George 

Hartford. 

Taylor,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  W. 

New  Haven. 

Warner,  Richard 

Middletown. 

Webb,  Reynold 

Madiion. 

Welch,  Archibald 

Wetherafield. 

ura 


NEW  YORK. 


Adams,  John  G. 
Anderson,  James 
Ayres,  Daniel 
Ayres,  Daniel 
Atwater,  D.  F. 
Sabcocky  Charles 
Baker,  jr.,  A. 
Batchelder,  J.  P. 
Baxter,  Hiram 
Beadle,  E.  L. 
Bissell,  H.  P. 
Blakeman,  William  N. 
Blatchford,  Thomas  W. 
Borrowe,  J.  H. 
Bradford,  George  W. 
Brinsmade,  Thomas  C. 
Buck,  Jr.,  Gurdon 
Buel,  William  P. 
Balkley,  Henry  D. 
Burton,  C.  V.  W. 
Burwell,  Bryant 
Calkins,  Alonzo 
Garr,  Edson 
Gary,  Walter 
Clark,  Alonzo 
Clements,  Jame6  W.  G. 
Cock,  Thomas 
Cock,  Thomas  F. 
Collins,  Clarkson  T. 
Cook,  Simeon  A. 
Corliss,  Hiram 
Coventry,  C.  B. 
Dering,  NicoU  H. 
Downs,  Henry  S. 
Draper,  John  W. 
Dubois,  Abram 
Earle,  Pliny 
Flint,  Austin 
Ford,  Corydon  L. 


New  York. 

do. 
BrooMyn. 
Amsterdam. 
Brooklyn. 

New  Hartford^  Oneida  Co, 
Norwich. 
New  York. 

Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co. 
New  York. 
Utica. 
New  York. 
Troy. 

New  York. 
Homer  J  Cortland  Co. 
Troy. 
New  York. 

do. 

do. 
Lansingburgh. 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 
Canandaigua. 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
JRuskerFs  Bridge. 
Greenwich^  Washington  Co. 
Utica. 
Utica. 
New  York. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Buffalo, 
do. 


Francis,  John  W. 
Gardner,  Augustus  K. 
Oilman,  Chandler  B. 
Goodsell,  Thomas 
Gray,  Henry  G. 
Greene,  Isaac 
Green,  Horace 
Griscom,  John  H. 
Hadley,  George 
Halsted,  T.  M. 
Hamilton,  Frank  H. 
Harvey,  Charles  W. 
Hard,  P.  H. 
Hart,  John 
Hart,  Samuel 
Hawley,  Joel  E. 
Hubbard,  Samuel  T. 
Hyde,  Frederick 
Hyde,  Lucius 
Jerome,  James  H. 
Jewett,  Harvey 
Kissam,  R.  S. 
Lee,  Charles  A. 
Linsly,  Jared 
Mac  Farlan,  Ebenezer 
Manley,  James  B. 
March,  Alden 
Markoe,  T.  M. 
McCall,  John 
McNaughton,  James 
Mitchell,  Henry 
Metcalfe,  John  T. 
Morris,  B.  L. 
Moses,  Israel  (U.S. A.) 
Mott,  Valentine 
Ogden,  Benjamin 
Parker,  Willard 
Parmly,  Eleazer 
Pattison,  Granville  S. 


ao. 
do. 
do* 
do. 
Utica. 

North  White  Greek. 
New  York. 

do. 

do, 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 
Buffalo. 

do. 
Oswego. 
New  York. 
Oswego. 
Ithaca. 
New  York. 
Cortlandville. 
Brooklyn. 
Trumaiuburg. 
AllerCs  Hilly  Ontario  Co. 
New  York. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Albany. 
New  York. 
Utica. 
Albany. 
Norwich. 
New  Yorkn 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


^ 


Pierce,  J.  B. 
Phelps,  Jamefl 
PhiUips,  S.  B 
Pond,  James 
Post,  Alfred 
Poimett,  Jot 
Reese,  D.  li^ 
Reynolds,  T 
Rodgers,  J. 
Rnss,  J.  D 
Sayre,  Lei 
Shipman, 
Skilton,  / 
Smith,  A^ 
Smith,  G 
Smith,  J 
Snow,  S 
Snydeij 
Spragn' 
fSteami 
Steyec 
Stewa 

Stout 

Swetl 

Taft; 

Teffl 

Tho 

Vai 

Va] 

Va 

w 

V 


WotkynB,  Alfred 

2V^. 

HIT  JEESIT. 

Canfield,  J.  W. 

I-Oole,  N.  W. 

Burlinfftm. 

Cooper,  Richard  M. 

'Camden. 

Fithisn,  Enocli 

Oremtnioh. 

Fithian,  Joseph 

GaniBon,  CharleB 

Swedethoro'. 

Gurison,  J.  F. 

do. 

Gibbon,  Qnititoii 

Salem. 

Hfunes,  Job 

Burlinffton. 

Hendry,  Gharlea  D. 

Camden  Co. 

Hunt,  T.  Edgar 

ClarhtmUe. 

Marsh,  Elias  J. 

Paterton. 

Mann,  J.  B. 

Chatham,  Morrtt  Co. 

KicholB,  Whitfield 

Neaark. 

Parrish,  Joseph 

Burlington. 

Rogers,  Alexander  W. 

Paterton. 

Pennington,  Samael  H. 

Jl^ewark. 

Pierson,  W. 

Orange. 

Read,  Zachariah 

Mount  Solly. 

Saunders,  Thomas  J. 

Woodtmrg. 

Schenck,  F.  S. 

Camden. 

Smith,  Lyndon  A. 

Newark. 

Taylor,  Othniel  H. 

Camden. 

PBmrBTLTAMIA. 

Andrews,  James  P. 

Laneatter. 

Ashmead,  William 

Philadelphia. 

Atlee,  Washington  L. 

do. 

Atlee,  John  L. 

Lancatter. 

Bache,  Franklin 

Philadelphia. 

Baker,  Charles  L. 

Laneaater. 

Bell,  John 

Philadelphia. 

Betton,  Thomas  F. 

Germantovm, 

Biddle,  John  B. 

Philadelphia. 

Bond,  Henry 

do. 

Breitenbach,  J. 

Myerttown. 

Bridges,  Robert 

PhOadelplaa. 

Bryan,  Jo 

Bryan,  Ja^ 

Burden,  <^ 

Bnrrowep 

Garpentf  . 

Garpent' 

Carson, 

Ghapmt 

Clymer     I 

GoateS] 

Gondic 

Gorso] 

Gox,  ( 

Cuffie 

Ehlei 

Emei 

Eshl* 

Foul 

Fo3r 

Fro 

6e 

Gr 

Gi 
G 

G 
I 
I 
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Kerfoot,  George  B. 

Lancaster. 

KiDg,  Charles  R. 

Philadelphia. 

Klapp,  William  H. 

da. 

La  Roche,  Ben^ 

do. 

Leib,  Heniy  F. 

da: 

Matthews,  Charles  H. 

Mayborry,  William 

PhOadelfhia. 

McClellan,  J.  H.  B. 

dc. 

McCoy,  John  M. 

BeWmte. 

McClintock,  James 

Philaddphia. 

Mcnvain,  William 

York. 

Meigs,  Charles  D. 

Philadelphia. 

Mitchell,  John  K. 

do. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  D. 

do. 

Moore,  John  Wilson 

do. 

Morris,  Caspar 

do. 

Morton,  Samnel  George 

do. 

Mnhlenberg,  F.  H. 

Laneatter. 

Mnhlenberg,  Henry  E. 

do. 

Murphey,  Andrews 

Parheiiurg. 

Mutter,  Thomas  D. 

Philadelphia. 

Naudain,  Arnold 

do. 

NeUl,  John 

do. 

Norris,  George  W. 

do. 

Page,  William  Byrd 

do. 

Fancoast,  Joseph 

do. 

Farrish,  Isaac 

do. 

Patterson,  Henry  S. 

do. 

Patterson,  George  W. 

do. 

Panl,  J.  Rodman 

do. 

Pepper,  William 

do. 

-Randolph,  Jacob 

do. 

Remington,  Isaac 

do. 

Rivinns,  Edward  F. 

Westchester. 

Rodman,  Lewis 

Philadelphia. 

Rogers,  James  B. 

dc. 

Sargent,  Jr.,  Winthrop 

Manayunle. 
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Stille,  Alfred 

Philadelphia. 

Stubbs,  J.  B. 

Lanciuter. 

Thomas,  George  W. 

Norri^town. 

Thomas,  Isaac 

Westchester. 

Thompson,  William  S. 

Lancaster. 

Townsend,  B.  Q. 

Philadelphia. 

TJhler,  John 

do. 

Walker,  Isaac  B. 

Spread  Eagle^  Chester  Ot>. 

VV  est,  Francis 

Philadelphia. 

Vl/  ilson,  William  J. 

Potter's  Milhy  Centre  Oo. 

Wiltbank,  John 

Philadelphia. 

Wood,  George  B. 

do. 

Wood,  Thomas 

Muncy,  Lycoming  Co. 

Worthington,  Wilmer 

Westchester. 

Tardley,  Thomas  H. 

Philadelphia. 

Znlick,  S.  M. 

Orwigsburg. 

DELAWARE. 

Askew,  Henry  P. 

Wilmington. 

Baker,  George  W. 

do. 

Bush,  Lewis  P. 

do. 

Conper,  James 

Newcastle. 

Cummins,  William 

Smyrna. 

Grimshaif,  A.  H. 

li^tlmington. 

Hamilton,  William  N. 

CanttoelVs  Bridge. 

Jump,  Isaac 

Lover. 

Morris,  William  W. 

do. 

Perkins,  John  D. 

Smyrna. 

Porter,  Bobert  B. 

Wihnvngton. 

Smith,  Thomas  Mackie 

Brandywine. 

Thomson,  James  W. 

Wilmington. 

Wilson,  James  F* 

do. 

MAKTLANB. 

Alexander,  Ashton 

BaMmore., 

Armitage^  James 

do. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  C* 

do. 

Baer,  M.  S. 

do. 

Baldwin,  E.  C. 

do. 

Baker,  Alfred 

do. 

Baxley,  Willis  K 

do. 

h  »■ 
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Bond,  Thomas  E. 

BaUtmore. 

Bordley,  James 

do. 

Briscoe,  John  H. 

do. 

Buckler,  Thomas  H. 

do. 

Chew,  Samael 

do. 

Clarke,  S.  B. 

do. 

Cohen,  Joshua  J. 

do. 

Dallam,  William  M. 

ffarford  Co. 

Davis,  William  H. 

Baltimore. 

Donaldson,  Francis 

do. 

Dorsey,  Lloyd 

FredericTe. 

Dulin,  Alexander  F. 

Baltimore. 

Dunbar,  John  R.  W. 

do. 

Fonerden,  John 

do. 

Gibson,  J.  Grigg 

Fredericktovm. 

Gunn,  John  P. 

Baltimore. 

Handy,  Samael  K. 

Somerset  Co. 

Harris,  Chapin  A. 

Baltimore. 

Hemsley,  W.; 

Caroline  Co. 

Hintze,  F.  E.  B. 

Baltimore. 

Hopkins,  Joel 

Elkridge  Landing. 

Jameson,  Sr.,  Horatio  G. 

Baltimore. 

t Jenkins,  Solomon  M. 

Easton. 

Joynes,  Levin  S. 

Baltimore. 

Kinney,  Jr.,  William 

do. 

Leonard,  William  T. 

do. 

Lock  wood,  John  A.  (U.  S.  N.) 

Annapolis. 

Martin,  Thomas  W. 

Dorchester  Co. 

Miltenberger,  G.  W. 

do. 

Monknr,  John  C.  S. 

do. 

Pinckney,  Ninian  (U.  S.  N.) 

Easton. 

Power,  William 

Baltimore. 

Roberts,  George  C.  M. 

do. 

Robinson,  Alexander  C. 

do. 

Roby,  Joseph 

do. 

Sappington,  Thomas 

Liberty^  Frederick  Cc 

Smith,  Nathan  R. 

Baltimore. 

Smith,  Samuel  P. 

Cumberland. 

Steuart,  R.  S. 

BaUtmore. 

Stokes,  William  H. 

do. 

Teackle,  John  N. 

do. 
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Theobald,  EHsha  W. 

BaUifnore. 

Thomas,  Richard  H. 

do. 

Tyler,  Samuel 

Frederick. 

Warfield,  Jesse  L. 

Westminster^  GarroU  Co. 

Webster,  John  Lee 

Baltimore. 

Williams,  W. 

Somerset  Co. 

Wood,  W.  Maxwell  (U.  S.  N.) 

Baltimore. 

Wroth,  Peregrine 

Chestertown. 

Wynne,  James 

Baltimore. 

Yeates,  John  L. 

do. 

DISTKIOT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Boyle,  Cornelius 

Washington. 

Johnston,  William  P. 

do. 

Lindsly,  Harvey 

do. 

May,  J.  F. 

do. 

Miller,  Thomas 

do. 

Riley,  Joshua 

Q-eorgetown. 

Thomas,  John  M. 

do. 

Tyler,  Grafton 

do. 

Young,  K 

Washington. 

VIRGDOA 

• 

Bates,  W.  J. 

Wheeling. 

Broocks,  John  N. 

Richmond. 

Cabell,  James  L. 

University  of  Virginia. 

Carmichael,  George  F. 

Fredericksburg. 

Cochran,  William  B. 

Loudon  Co. 

Cooke,  A.  T.  M. 

Norfolk. 

Corbin,  G.  Lane 

Warwick  Co. 

Faunt  Le  Roy,  John 

Clarke  Co. 

Gibson,  Charles  Bell 

Richmond. 

Haxall,  Robert  W. 

do. 

Houston,  M.  H. 

Wheeling. 

Howard,  Henry 

University  of  Virginia. 

Johnson,  Carter  P. 

Richmond. 

Magill,  Henry  D. 

Leeshurg. 

Massie,  H. 

Charlottesville. 

McGuire,  Hugh  H. 

]\  inchester. 

McElhenny,  S.  W. 

i^  heeling. 

Peebles,  J.  F. 

Petersburg. 
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Bandolph,  Robert 
Selden,  William 
Silvester,  R.  W. 
Trigg,  Daniel 
Tucker,  David  H. 
TJpsbur,  George  L. 
Wellford,  Beverley  R. 


Wellwood,  Clarke  Co. 
Norfolk. 

do. 
Abingdon. 
Richmond. 
Norfolk. 
Fredericksburg. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Pittman,  Newsom  J.  Rocky  Mount. 

60T7TH  CAROLINA. 

Barker,  Sandford  W.  Charleston. 

Elfe,  Edward  do. 

Frost,  Henry  R.  do. 

Gaillard,  Peter  C.  do. 

Jervey,  James  P.  do. 

Lebby,  Robert  do. 

Moultrie,  James  do. 

Prioleau,  Thomas  G.  do. 

Wragg,  WiUiam  T.  do. 


GEOROTA. 

Arnold,  Richard  D. 

Savannah. 

Campbell,  Robert 
Dugas,  L.  A. 
Eve,  Paul  F. 

Augusta, 
do. 
do. 

Eve,  Joseph  A. 
Ford,  L.  D. 

do. 
do. 

Garvin,  J.  P. 

do. 

Ogilby,  Hugh  J. 
Tufts,  Johnston  B. 

Madison. 
Savannah. 

ALABAMA. 

Blakey,  Boling  A. 
Jones,  Benjamin  R. 

Montgomery, 
do. 

LOUISIANA. 

Barton,  Edward  H.  New  Orleans. 

fCarpenter,  William  M.  do. 

tHarrison,  J.  do. 
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MISSOUBI. 


Holmes,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  John  B. 
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